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Mk.  I'k  kwk  k 


Mr.  Piikwick,  -iCilli  /ii^/>t»iiii(iii/iaii  in  Ins liaiui, 
his  ttlcscof'C  in  his  greatcoat  f^ockii,  iiiiti  his  ui>/i- 
Ih'ok  ill  his  a'nis/ront,  irady  for  the  rueftion  of  any 
(iisan'erus  zcorthy  of  bfintj:  noted  i/o-a-n.         Pag*.'  4 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


MR.  PICKWICK hriintisinrr, 

Mr.  Pickwick,  witli  hiw  portnmiiteiui  in  liis  lianti,  liis  ti-lfticoiie  in  liii  Krcnt- 
coat  i)Ocket,  and  his  niitehook  in  liis  waistcdHt,  rcmly  foi  the  rciciition  «>l' 
any  discoveries  wortliy  of  ix-inj?  noted  down. 


MK.  TIPMAN,  MR.  SNODGHASS.  AND  MR.  WINKLK 

Mr.  Tupman.  Mr.  Sno<ltfrft.s^,  and  Mr.  WinkU-,  wlio  had  been  luixinii-'ly  waiting 
the  arrival  of  their  illustrious  liader,  crowded  to  wch'onif  hiiii. 


MR.  ALFRED  JINGLE 

He  wa.s  about  the  middle  lieight,  but  the  thinness  of  his  body,  ami  the  letijith 
of  his  legs,  gave  liini  the  app«>iirance  of  Ijeing  mueli  taller.  His  face  was 
thin  and  haggard ;  but  an  indescribable  air  of  jaunty  inipuilence  and 
jjerfect  self-po.ssesaiou  pervaded  the  >vliole  man. 


ON  THE  ROCHESTER  COACH 

In  this  strain  ditl  the  st— •  ".rer  proceed,  until  they  reacheil  HtK'lie-ie!-  bridge, 
by  which  time  the  notelwoks,  Ixith  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  SiiiMlgras>, 
were  completely  tilled  with  .selections  ji-im  his  ad  ventures. 
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THE  BULL  INN.  ROCHESTER 

'Let  me  see,"  rejilied  Mr.  Pickwick,  referring  to  his  WHtcli,  '  it  !■<  now  nearly 

three.    Shall  we  say  five  V ' 
'Suit  me  excellently.'  said  the  stranger,  'live  precisely— till  then-  care  of 

yourselvee.' 
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MR.  JIXfiLK  AHUAVKI)  IX  MH.  XATHAMKL  WINKLES  slIT 

Mr.  Tiipnmn  raiijf  tho  liell.  piirchsMe.!  the  tipkot*.  and  crderwl  iliamber  caiidle- 
Htick.M.  In  aiiotlKT  quaitor  of  an  li<,„r  tlio  stranger  wa.-<  completely 
arrayi-(l  in  a  full  .suit  of  Mr.  Xathanii-I  Winkles. 
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THK  PICKWrCKIANS  HKT  OUT  FOR  DINOLKY  DELL 


•Let  em  >fo.-,.rl...l  the  ho«tlei-.- Hold  him  in.«ir';  and  away  went  the  ehaiso. 
an.l  the  saddle  horse,  with  Mr.  Piekwick  „n  the  \h>x  of  the  one.  and  Mr. 
Winkle  on  the  hack  of  the  other,  to  the  deliKht  and  jfratificatioH  of  the 
whole  inn-yard. 
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MR.  WARDLE 

•  This  is  the  place;  sai.l  the  ol.I  Bentleman.  pausing  after  a  few  minutes' 
walkinjr.  in  an  avenue  of  trees.  The  information  was  unnecessary ;  for 
the  incessant  cawing  of  the  unconscious  rooks  bufticiently  indicated  their 
whereabout. 
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THE  OLD  LADY  AND  THE  FAT  BOY 

The  old  lady,  having  put  on  the  bonnet  and  shawl  at  her  leisure,  would  lean 
one  hand  on  the  stick  and  the  other  on  the  fat  boys  shoulder,  and  walk 
leisurely  to  the  arbour. 


144 


SAM  WELLER 

He  was  habited  in  a  coarse,  striped  waistcoat,  with  black  calico  sleeves,  and 
blue  (.'lass  buttons ;  drab  breeches  and  leggings.  A  bright  red  handker- 
chiet  V  „und  in  a  very  loose  and  unstudied  style  round  his  neck,  and 

an  old  A\  1,       hat  was  carelessly  thrown  on  one  side  of  his  head. 
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MR.  JINGLE  AND  THE  SPINSTER  AUNT 

'Licence,  dearest  of  angels-give  notice  at  the  church-call  you  mine,  to- 
morrow  -sai.l  Mr.  Jingle,  and  he  squeezed  the  8pin»t*r  aunt's  hand. 
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MK.  PICKWICK  INDKRCiOKS  A  THVINU  EXl'KKIKNtK. 

Mr.  I'ifkwiok  whs  strui-k  ni<itiniili>s><  iind  s|K>eolili'sj.  Me  -to«Ml  with  lii- 
lovely  Inii'flen  in  his  iirras,  i!i\/.\n\t  vacAiitly  cm  tlit-  ('iiiiiiti'imiiccs  nl'  lii- 
frifiiii.'.  witliout  till-  xli^lit<>!<t  nttPiii|it  nt  rcci>tniitii>ii  or  i-x|>laiiiitli>ii. 
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MRS.  LKO  nrXTERH  I'AR TV  . 

Mr.  I'ickwick.  with  tlie  ItriKHiKl  on  one  iirni.  nnd  the  trouluKlour  on  tlio  othi-i, 
walktxl  solemnly  up  the  entrance. 
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A  PLKA8ANT  DAY -"Vl 

Off  the  party  .let ;  Wardle  and  the  loiig  gamekeeiMM'  Icailiii):  the  way.  ar  i  Mr. 
Piekwick  in  the  barrow,  proiiellevi  by  Sam,  briuKinK  ni>  the  rear. 


MR.  PICKWICKS  ROMANTIC  ADVKXTl'RK 2SK 

One  excellent  quality  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  character  w:is  l)ea'.itifully  ilisplayed 
at  this  moment,  under  the  most  tryinjr  eirenrastances.  A!th<>u>;li  he  had 
hastily  put  on  his  hat  over  his  ni);ht<rap,  after  the  main  er  of  the  uU\ 
IMitrol ;  although  he  carried  his  shoes  and  gaiters  in  his  hand,  and  his 
coat  and  waistcoat  over  his  arm;  nothing  could  suIhUu*  I  is  native 
politeness. 


THE  ELDER  MR.  WELLER 512 

It  was  very  jwssible  that  at  some  earlier  |)eri<>d  of  his  career.  .Mr.  Weller's 
profile  might  have  presenttnl  a  Ixild  and  determined  outline.  Ili>  lace, 
however,  had  ex|mniled  under  the  iuiluence  of  gtMMl  living,  and  a  dis|Hi>i- 
tion  remarkable  for  resignation;  and  its  bold,  fleshy  curves  had  so  far 
eTtende<l  l>eyond  the  limits  originally  assigned  them,  that  unless  you  took 
a  full  view  of  his  countenance  in  front,  it  was  diflicult  to  distinguish  more 
than  the  extreme  tip  of  a  very  rubicund  nose. 


MRS.  WELLER  AND  MR.  STIGGINS 

Sam  looked  round  iti  the  direction  whence  the  voice  proceeded.     It  came  from 
a  rather  stout  lady  of  comfortable  apiiearance,  who  was  seated  ijeside  the 
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tirepliu-c  in  tho  imr,  blfiwiiiK  the  Are  to  nmke  the  kettle  lK)il  for  tea.  She 
was  not  alone ;  for  on  the  other  >ii«le  of  the  Hrrptwe,  Nittin);  bolt  upriffht 
in  a  iilKh-biu-ke<l  ciinir.  was  a  man  in  threadbiirf  bliu-k  clotbeii,  with  a 
back  almoMt  tut  Iouk  an<l  stiff  as  that  of  the  cliuir  itself. 


MISS  AHAHKLLA  AIJ.KN 

One  bla('k-eye<l  youn;;  lady,  in  a  very  nice  little  i>air  of  bootn  with  fur  round 
the  top,  wa.s  observe<l  to  scream  very  loudly  when  Mr.  Winkle  offered  to 
help  her  over. 
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THE  FAT  BOV     . 

'  He  "s  Koue  to  sleep.' 
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THE  PICKWICKIAXS  DISPORT  THEMSELVES  OX  THE  ICE     . 

'  Xow,  then,  sir,"  said  Sani,  in  an  encouraging  tone ;  '  off  vitli  you,  and  show 

'em  how  to  do  it.' 
•Stop,  Sam,  wtopl'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  trembling  violently,  and  clutching  hold 

of  Sam's  arms  with  the  grasp  of  ii  drowning  man.     '  How  slippery  it 

's  SamI' 
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MR.  BOB  SAWV'ER  AXD  MR.  BEN  ALLEX 

Notwithstanding  the  highly  satisfactory  nature  of  all  these  arrangements, 
there  was  a  cloud  on  the  countenance  of  M'-.  Bob  Sawyer,  as  he  sat  by  the 
fireside.  There  was  a  symimthising  expression,  too.  in  the  features  of 
Tt    .  Ben  Allen. 
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MR.  SERJEANT  BUZFUZ 

'  The  seriient  was  on  the  watch,  the  train  was  laid,  the  mine  was  preparing, 
the  sapiier  and  miner  was  at  work.  Before  the  bill  had  been  in  the  parlour 
window  three  days— three  days,  gentlemen— a  being,  erect  upon  two  legs, 
and  bearing  all  the  outward  semblance  of  ii  Man,  and  not  of  a  monster, 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Bardell's  house.  He  inquired  within— he  took 
the  lodgings;  and  on  the  very  next  day  he  entere<l  into  possession  of 
them.    This  man  was  Pickwick— Pickwick,  the  defendant.' 
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SAM  WELLKR  ATTKXIW  A  HKLKlT  SOIKEK 
'  Hnrrix,'  snid  Mr.  Turklf.  in  a  oommniMlinK  ttinc. 
•  Sir,"  B»i(l  the  KrwiiKr«>e»T. 
'  Have  you  (f"t  y<>"i'  kIo^*^'*  •">  '■' ' 
'  Ven,  sir.' 
'Tlieii  take  the  kiver  <>IT.' 


\H) 


MR.  JIX(JLE  IN  THE  FLEET 

Ych;  in  tattert'd  gui'inenti'.  and  without  a  rout;  his  coninion  calico  >hiit 
yt- How  and  in  rapw  ;  hie  hair  han^inK  over  hi^^  face  :  III-*  fcatiirt's  rhanK""*! 
with  .xufferinK.  and  pinohtHl  witli  faniiin-;  tlier»»  Hat  .Ai'-.  .Xlt'icd  Jingle:  hin 
head  resting  on  his  hand,  hin  eycH  Hxi'il  u|Min  the  lin-.  and  lii-  wlioK- 
aiipei'i'anfe  denotinx  niitiery  and  dejection  ! 
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THE  UNTIMELY  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  REVEUEND  MR.  STKiCilNS 

It  was  a  lieautiful  and  exhilarating  .'iiRht  to  see  the  red-nosed  man  writhinjc 
in  Mr.  Weller's  grasp,  ami  his  whole  frame  (|uivering  with  anguish  as  kick 
followed  kick  in  rapid  succession  ;  it  was  ii  still  more  exciting  :-pecta«'le  to 
behold  Mr.  Weller,  after  a  jxiwerful  struggle,  immersing  Mr.  Stiggiiiss 
head  in  a  horse-trough  full  of  water,  and  holding  it  tluie,  until  lie  was 
half  sufr<H-ated. 
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CHAPTER   I 


TIIK    PICKWICKIANS 


THE  firat  my  of  light  which  illumines  the  kIooui,  and  converts  into  n  dazzling 
brilliancy  that  obscurity  in  which  the  earlier  history  of  the  public  career 
of  the  immortal  Pickwick  would  appear  to  be  involved,  iii  derived  from 
the  perusal  of  the  following  entry  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Pickwick  I'lub. 
which  the  editor  of  these  papers  feels  the  highest  pleasure  in  laying  before  his  readerM, 
as  a  proof  of  the  careful  attention,  indefatigable  assiduity,  and  nice  discrimination, 
with  which  his  search  among  the  multifarious  documents  confided  to  him  hus  lieen 
conducted. 

'May  12,  1827.  Joseph  Smiggers,  Esq.,  P.V.P.M.P.C.,'  presiding.  The 
following  resolutions  unanimously  agreed  to : — 

*That  this  Association  has  heard  read,  with  feelings  of  unmingled  stitisfac 
tion,  and  unqualified  approval,  the  paper  communicated  by  Samuel  Pickwick,  Ewj., 
G.C.M.P.C.,*  entitled  "Speculations  on  the  Source  of  the  Uampstead  Ponds,  with 
some  Observations  on  the  Theory  of  Tittlebats  "  ;  and  that  this  Association  docs 
hereby  return  its  warmest  thanks  to  the  said  Samuel  Pickwick.  Esq.,  f;.l'.M.P.('., 
for  the  same. 

'  That  while  this  Association  is  deeply  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  must 
accrue  to  the  cause  of  science  from  the  production  to  which  they  have  just  adverted, 
—no  less  than  from  the  unwearied  researches  of  Samuel  Pickwick,  Esq.,  G.C.M.P.l'., 
in  Hornsey,  Highgate,  Brixton,  and  Camherwell,— they  cannot  but  entertain  a  lively 
sense  of  the  inestimable  benefits  which  must  inevitably  result  from  carrying  the 
speculations  of  that  learned  man  into  a  wider  field,  from  extetiding  his  travels,  and 
consequently  enlarging  his  sphere  of  observation,  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
and  the  diffusion  of  learning. 

*  That,  with  the  view  just  mentioned,  this  Association  has  taken  into  its  serious 
consideration  a  proposal,  emanating  from  the  aforesaid  Samuel  Pickwitk,  Esq., 
G.C.M.P.C,  and  three  other  Pickwickians  hereinafter  named,  for  forming  a  new  hnuuh 
of  United  Pickwickians,  under  the  title  of  The  Corresponding  Society  of  the  Pickwick 
Club. 

'  That  the  said  proposal  has  received  the  sanction  and  approval  of  this 
Association. 

*  That  the  Corresponding  Societ-  of  the  Pickwick  Club  is  therefore  hereby  con- 
stituted ;  and  that  Samuel  Pickwick,  Esq.,  G.C.M.P.C,  Tracy  Tupnian.  Esq.,  M.P.C., 
Augustus  Snodgrass,  Esq.,  M.P.C.,  and  Nathaniel  Winkle,  Esq.,  M.P.I.,  are  hereby 
nominated  and  appointed  members  of  the  same ;  and  that  they  be  requested  to 
forward,  from  time  to  time,  authenticated  accounts  of  their  journeys  and  investi- 
gations, of  their  observations  of  character  and  manners,  and  of  the  whole  of  their 

'  reriwlual  Vice- I'mideut— .Member  Fickwick  C'iub. 
'  Cienerml  Cbiirmui — Member  Pickwick  Cltth. 
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adventurw.  U^thtr  with  all  tulw  and  paper*  to  which  local  icenery  or  aMOciationa 
mav  givr  riiie,  to  thr  Pickwick  Club,  stationed  in  London. 

'  '  That  thii  A»«K-iation  cordially  reco|pii»c«  the  principle  of  every  memlw  of  the 
CorreapondinK  Society  defraying  hi*  own  trnvelltnK  exiicniics ;  and  that  it  leea  no 
objection  whatever  to  the  member*  of  the  iiaid  wxicty  purtuing  their  inquiriet  for 
any  length  of  time  they  please,  upon  the  tame  terma. 

'  That  the  meml)er»  of  the  ufores4iid  torre«|K)nding  Society  be,  and  are,  hereby 
informed,  that  their  propowl  to  pay  the  poaUge  of  their  letters,  and  the  carriage 
of  their  parcels,  has  Iwn  delil)erated  upon  by  this  Association  :  that  this  Asaociation 
considers  such  prupoMtl  worthy  of  the  great  minds  from  which  it  emanated,  and  that 
it  hereby  signifles  its  perfect  acquiescence  therein.' 

A  casual  olwerver,  adds  the  secretary,  to  whose  notes  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following  account— a  casual  observer  might  possibly  have  remarked  nothing  extra- 
ordinary' in  the  bald  head  and  circular  spectacles,  which  were  intently  turned 
towards  his  (the  secretary's)  face,  during  the  reading  of  the  above  resolutions :  to 
those  who  knew  that  the  gigantic  hrain  of  Pickwick  was  working  beneath  that  fore- 
head, and  Unit  the  beaming  eyes  of  Pickwie  k  were  twinkling  behind  those  glasses, 
the  sight  was  indeed  an  interesting  one.  There  sat  the  man  who  had  traced  to  their 
source  the  mighty  jionds  of  Hampstead.  and  agitated  the  scientific  world  with  his 
Theory  of  Tittlebats,  as  calm  and  unmoved  as  the  deep  waters  of  the  one  on  a  fro^y 
day.  or  as  a  solitary  specimen  of  the  other  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  an  earthen  jar. 
Aiid  how  much  more  interesting  did  the  spectacle  become  when,  starting  into  full 
life  and  animntion.  as  a  simultaneous  call  for  '  Pickwick '  burst  from  his  followers, 
that  illustrious  man  slowly  mounted  into  the  Windsor  chair,  on  which  he  had  been 
previously  seated,  and  addressed  the  club  himself  had  founded.  What  a  study 
for  an  artist  did  that  exciting  scene  present !  The  eloquent  Pickwick,  with  one 
hand  gracefully  concealed  behind  his  coat  tails,  and  the  other  waving  in  air,  to  assist 
his  glowing  declamation ;  his  elevated  position  revealing  those  tights  and  gaiters, 
which,  had  they  clothed  an  ordinary  man.  mij^t  have  passed  without  observation, 
»>ut  which,  when  Pickwick  clothed  them— if  we  may  use  the  expression— inspired 
voluntary  awe  and  respect ;  surrounded  by  the  men  who  had  volunteered  to  share 
the  perils  of  his  travels,  and  who  were  destined  to  participate  in  the  glories  of  his 
discoveries.  On  his  right  hand  sat  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman— the  too  susceptible  Tupman, 
who  to  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  maturer  years  superadded  the  enthusiasm  and 
ardour  of  a  boy.  in  the  most  interesting  and  pardonable  of  human  weaknesses — love. 
Time  and  feeding  had  expanded  that  once  romantic  form  ;  the  bla^-k  silk  waistcoat 
had  become  more  and  more  developed;  inh  by  inch  had  the  gold  watch-chain 
beneath  it  disappeared  from  withm  the  range  of  Tupman's  vision ;  and  gradually 
had  the  capacious  chin  encroached  upon  the  borders  of  the  white  cravat :  but  the 
soul  of  Tupman  had  known  no  change — admiration  of  the  fair  sex  was  still  its  ruling 
passion.  On  the  left  of  his  great  leader  sat  the  poetic  Snodgrass.  and  near  him  again 
the  sporting  Winkle,  the  former  poetically  enveloped  in  a  mysterious  blue  cloak  with 
a  canine-skin  collar,  and  the  latter  communicating  additional  lustre  to  a  new  green 
shooting  coat,  plaid  neckerchief,  and  closely-fitted  drabs. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  oration  upon  this  occasion,  together  with  the  debate  thereon, 
is  entered  on  the  Transactions  of  the  Club.  Both  bear  a  strong  affinity  to  the  discus- 
sions of  other  celebrated  bodies ;  and,  as  it  is  always  interesting  to  trace  a  resemblance 
between  the  proceedings  of  great  men,  we  transfer  the  entry  to  these  pages. 
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'  Mr.  Pickwick  observed  (says  the  Secretary)  that  funic  wns  dear  to  the  heart 
of  every  man.  Poetic  fain.'  was  dear  to  the  heart  of  his  friend  Sno<J>n"ass  :  the  fame 
of  conquest  was  equally  dear  to  his  friend  Tupnian  ;  and  the  desire  'if  earning  fame 
in  the  sports  of  the  field,  the  air,  and  the  water,  was  uppermost  in  the  hreast  of  his 
friend  Winkle.  He  (Mr.  Pickwick)  would  not  deny  that  he  was  infiurnccd  hy  human 
passions,  and  human  feeliiurs  (cheers)— possibly  by  human  weaknesses-  (loud  erics 
of  "  No  ") ;  but  this  he  «•  uld  say,  that  if  ever  the  fire  of  self-im|M)rtance  broke  out 
in  his  bosom,  the  desire  to  benefit  the  human  race  in  preference  effectually  quenched 
it.  The  praise  of  mankind  was  his  Swin{{  ;  philanthropy  was  his  insurance  otiicc. 
(Vehement  cheering.)  He  had  felt  some  pride— he  aekiiowledsed  it  freely,  aiul 
let  his  enemies  make  the  most  of  it — he  had  felt  some  pride  when  he  presented  his 
Tittlebatian  Theory  to  the  world;  it  might  \ie  celebrate<l  <>r  it  might  not.  (.\  cry 
of  "  It  is,"  and  great  cheering.)  He  would  take  the  assertion  of  that  honourable 
Pickwickian  whose  voice  he  had  just  heard  -  it  was  celebrated  ;  but  if  the  fame  of 
that  treatise  were  to  extend  to  the  furthest  confines  of  the  known  world,  the  priilc 
with  which  he  should  reflect  on  the  authorship  of  that  priKluetion  would  be  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  pride  with  which  he  l(M>ked  around  him,  on  this,  the 
proudest  moment  of  his  existence.  (Cheers.)  He  was  a  humble  individual.  ("No, 
no.")  Still  he  could  not  but  feel  that  they  had  selected  him  for  a  service  of  great 
honour,  and  of  sonic  danger.  Travelling  was  in  a  troubled  state,  and  the  minds  <.f 
coachmen  were  unsettled.  Let  them  look  abroad,  and  contemplate  the  scenes  ^  !•  ih 
were  enacting  around  them.  Stage  coaches  were  upsetting  in  all  dircetions.  ii>.rses 
were  bolting,  boats  were  overturning,  and  boilers  were  bursting.  (Cheers -a  voice 
"Xo.")  No!  (Cheers.)  Let  that  honourable  Pickwickian  who  cried  "No"  so 
loudly  come  forward  and  deny  it,  if  he  could.  (Cheers.)  Who  was  it  that  cried 
"No"?  (Enthusiastic  cheering.)  Was  it  some  vain  and  disappointetl  man  -he 
would  not  say  haberdasher— (loud  cheers) — who,  jealous  of  the  praise  which  had 
been — perhaps  undeservedly — bestowed  on  his  (Mr.  Pickwick's)  rcsearelies,  and 
smarting  under  the  censure  which  had  been  heaped  upon  his  own  feeble  attempts 
at  rivalry,  now  took  this  vile  and  calumnious  mode  of 

'  Mr.  Blotton  (of  Aldgate)  rose  to  order.  Did  the  honourable  Piekwiekian 
allude  to  him  ?  (Cries  of  "  Order,"  "  Chair,"  "  Ves,"  "  No,"  *'  Go  on,"  "  Leave 
off,"  etc.) 

'  Mr.  Pickwick  would  not  put  up  to  be  put  down  by  clamour.  He  had  allmled 
to  the  honourable  gentleman.      (Great  excitement.) 

'  Mr.  Blotton  would  only  say  then,  that  he  repelled  the  hon.  geiit.s  false  and 
scurrilous  accusation,  with  profound  contempt.  (Great  cheering.)  The  hon.  gent, 
was  a  humbug.     (Immense  confusion,  and  loud  cries  of  "  Chair  "  and  "  Order.") 

'Mr.  A.  Snodora.ss  rose  to  order.  He  threw  himself  upon  the  eh;iir.  (H<ar.) 
He  wished  to  know  whether  this  disgraceful  contest  l)etween  two  numbers  of  that 
club  should  be  allowed  to  continue.     (Hear,  hear.) 

'  The  Chairman  was  quite  sure  the  hon.  Pickwickian  would  withdraw  the  expres- 
sion he  had  just  made  use  of. 

'  Mr.  Blotton.  with  all  possible  respect  for  the  chair,  was  quite  sure  be  would 
not. 

'  The  Chairman  felt  it  his  imperative  duty  to  demand  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, whether  he  had  used  the  expression  which  had  just  escaped  him  in  a  common 
sense. 
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*  Mr.  Blotton  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  had  not— he  had  used  the  word 
in  its  Pickwickian  sense.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  bound  to  acknowledge  that,  per- 
sonally, he  entertained  the  highest  regard  and  esteem  for  the  honourable  gentleman  ; 
he  had  merely  considered  him  a  humbug  in  a  Pickwickian  point  of  view.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

'Mr.  Pickwick  felt  much  gratified  by  the  fair,  candid,  and  full  explanation 
of  his  honourable  friend.  He  begged  it  to  be  at  once  understood  that  his  own 
observations  had  been  merely  intended  to  bear  a  Pickwickian  construction.    (Cheers.) ' 

Here  the  entry  terminates,  as  we  have  no  doubt  the  debate  did  also,  after  arriving 
at  such  a  highly  satisfactor>'  and  intelligible  point.  We  have  no  official  statement 
of  the  facts  which  the  reader  will  find  recorded  in  the  next  chapter,  but  they  have 
l)een  carefully  collated  from  letters  and  other  MS.  authorities,  so  unquestionably 
genuine  as  to  justify  their  narration  in  a  connected  form. 


CHAPTER   TI 

THE    FIRST    DAY'.S   JOURNEY,    AND   THE    I      tHT    EVENINo's 

adventureh;  with  their  consequences 

THAT  punctual  servant  of  all  work,  the  sun,  had  just  risen,  and  begun  to  strike 
a  light  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
nnd  twenty-seven,  when  Mr.  Samuel  Pickwick  burst  like  another  sun  from 
his  slumbers,  threw  open  his  chamber  window,  and  looked  out  upon  the 
world  beneath.  Goswell  Street  was  at  his  feet,  Goswell  Street  was  on  his  right  hand 
— as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  Goswell  Street  extended  on  his  left ;  and  the  opposite 
side  of  Goswell  Street  was  over  the  way.  '  Such,'  thorght  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  are  the 
narrow  views  of  those  philosophers  who,  content  with  examining  the  things  that  lie 
before  them,  look  not  to  the  truths  which  are  hidden  beyond.  As  well  might  I  be 
content  to  gaze  on  Goswell  Street  for  ever,  without  one  effort  to  penetrate  to  the 
hidden  countries  which  on  every  side  surround  it.'  And  having  given  vent  to  this 
l)eautiful  reflection,  Mr.  Pickwick  proceeded  to  put  himself  into  his  clothes,  and  his 
clothes  into  his  portmanteau.  Great  men  are  seldom  over  scrupulous  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  attire ;  the  operation  of  shaving,  dressing,  and  coffee-imbibing  was 
soon  performed :  and  in  another  hour,  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  his  portmanteau  in  his 
hand,  his  telescope  in  his  great-coat  pocket,  and  his  note-book  in  his  waistt../at,  ready 
for  the  reception  of  any  discoveries  worthy  of  being  noted  down,  had  arrived  at  the 
coach  stand  In  St.  Martin's-le-Grand. 

*  Cab  !  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*  Here  you  are,  sir,'  shouted  a  strange  specimen  of  the  human  race,  in  a  sack- 
cloth coat,  and  a])ron  of  the  same,  who  with  a  brass  label  and  number  round  his  neck, 
looked  as  if  he  were  catalogued  in  some  collection  of  rarities.  This  was  the  water- 
man. '  Here  you  are,  sir.  Now.  then,  fust  cab  ! '  And  the  first  cab  having  been 
fetched  from  the  public-house,  where  he  had  been  smoking  his  first  pipe,  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  his  portmanteau  were  thrown  into  the  vehicle. 

'  Golden  Cross,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 


EARLY  ADVENTURES:  THEIR  CONSEQl  ENCES       .-, 

'  Only  a  l)ob'g  vorth.  Tommy,'  cried  the  driver,  sulkily,  for  the  information  of 
his  friend  the  waterman,  as  the  cab  drove  off. 

'  How  old  is  that  horse,  my  friend  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick.  ruht>inj{  his  noiic 
with  the  shilling  he  had  reserve<i  for  the  fare. 

'  Forty-two,'  replied  the  driver,  eyeing  him  askant. 

'  What ! '  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  notr-hook.  The 
driver  reiterated  his  former  statement.  Mr.  Pickwick  looked  very  hart!  at  the  man's 
face,  but  his  features  were  immovable,  so  he  noted  down  the  fact  forthwith. 

'  Ap'I  how  long  do  you  keep  him  out  at  a  time  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  scurchin<; 
for  further  information. 

'  Two  or  three  veeks,'  replied  the  man. 

'  Weeks  ! '  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  astonishment— and  out  came  the  note-book 
again. 

*  He  lives  at  Pentonwil  when  he  's  at  home,'  observed  the  driver,  coolly,  '  but 
we  seldom  takes  him  home  on  account  of  his  veakness.' 

'  On  account  of  his  weakness  ! '   reiterated  the  jjcrplcxed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*  He  alwf.yr  falls  down  when  he  's  took  out  o'  the  cab.'  continued  the  driver, 
*  but  when  he  's  in  it,  we  bears  him  up  werry  tight,  and  takes  him  in  wcrry  short,  so 
as  he  can't  werry  well  fall  down  ;  and  we  'vc  got  a  pair  o'  precious  large  wheels  on, 
so  ven  he  does  move,  they  run  after  him,  and  he  must  go  on— he  can't  help  it.' 

Mr.  Pickwick  entered  every  word  of  this  statement  in  his  note-l)ook,  with  the 
view  of  communicating  it  to  the  club,  as  a  singular  instance  of  the  tenacity  of  life 
ill  horses,  under  trying  circumstances.  The  entry  was  scarcely  cumpleted  when 
they  reached  the  Golden  Cross.  Down  jumped  the  driver,  and  out  got  Mr.  Pickwick. 
Mr.  Tupman,  Mr.  Snodgrass,  and  Mr.  Winkle,  who  had  been  an.\iousIy  waiting  the 
arrival  of  their  illustrious  leader,  crowded  to  welcome  him. 

'  Here  *s  your  fare,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  holding  out  the  shilling  to  the  driver. 

What  was  the  learned  man's  astonishment,  when  that  unaccountable  r-crson 
flung  the  money  on  the  pavement,  and  requested  in  figurative  terms  to  be  allowed 
the  pleasure  of  fighting  him  (Mr.  Pickwick)  for  the  amount ! 

'  You  are  mad,'  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

'  Or  drunk,'  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  Or  both,*  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

'  Come  on  ! '  said  the  cab-driver,  sparring  away  like  clockwork.  '  Come  on — 
all  four  on  you.' 

'  Here  's  a  lark  ! '  shouted  half  a  dozen  hackney  coachmen.  '  tio  to  vork, 
Sam,' — and  they  crowded  with  jr     *  glee  round  the  party. 

*  What 's  the  row,  .*>,im  ?  '  sd  one  gentleman  in  black  caiico  sleeves. 

*  Row  ! '  replied  the  cabn.  aat  did  he  wp-  •  'uy  number  for  ?  ' 
'  I  didn't  want  your  numbei     o..;d  the  astonisheu  .Vlr.  Pickwick. 

*  What  did  you  take  it  for,  then  ?  '  inquired  the  cabman. 

*  I  didn't  take  it,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  indignantly. 

'  Would  any  l)ody  believe,'  continued  the  cab-driver,  appealing  to  the  crowd, 
'  would  any  body  believe  as  an  informer  'ud  go  about  in  a  man's  cab,  not  only  takiii' 
down  his  number,  but  ev'ry  word  he  says  into  the  bargain  '  (a  light  flashed  upon 
Mr.  Pickwick — it  was  the  note-book). 

'  Did  he,  though  ?  *   inquired  another  cabman, 

'  Yes,  did  he,'  replied  the  first ;    '  and  then  arter  aggerawatin'  nic  to  assault 
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him,  getB  three  witnesses  here  to  prove  it.  Bnt  I  '11  give  it  him.  if  I  've  six  months 
for  it.  Come  on  ! '  and  the  cal)nian  dashed  his  hat  upon  the  ground,  with  a  reckless 
disregard  of  his  owr  private  property,  and  knocked  Mr.  Pickwicks  spectacles  off. 
and  followed  up  the  attack  with  a  blow  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  nose,  and  another  on 
Mr.  Pickwick's  chest,  and  a  third  in  Mr.  Snodgrass's  eye,  and  a  fourth,  by  way  of 
variety,  in  Mr,  Tupman's  waistcoat,  and  then  danced  into  the  road,  and  then  back 
njjain  to  the  pavement,  and  finally  dashed  the  whole  temporar>'  supply  of  breath  out 
of  Mr.  Winkle's  l)ody  ;  and  all  in  half  a  dozen  seconds. 

'  Where  's  an  ofiicer  ?  '   said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

'  Put  'cm  utulrr  the  pump.'  suggested  a  hot-pieman. 

'  Yoii  shall  smart  for  this."  gasped  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Informers  ! '  shouted  the  crowJ. 

'C'onje  c...'  cried  the  cabman,  who  had  l)een  sparring  without  cessation  the 
whole  time.  . 

The  mob  had  hitherto  lieen  passive  spectators  of  the  scene,  but  as  the  mtelli- 
gcnce  of  the  Pickwickians  being  informers  was  spread  among  them,  they  began  to 
canvass  with  considerable  vivacity  the  propriety  of  enforcing  the  heated  pastry- 
vendor's  proposition  ;  and  there  is  no  saying  what  acts  of  personal  aggression  they 
might  have  committed  had  not  the  affray  been  unexpectedly  terminated  by  the 
interposition  of  a  new  comer. 

'  What  s  the  fun  ?  '  said  a  rather  tall  thin  young  man,  in  a  green  coat,  emerging 
suddenly  from  the  coach-yard. 

'  Informers  ! '  shouted  the  crowd  again. 

'  are  not.'  roared  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  a  tone  which,  to  any  dispassionate  listener, 
carried  conviction  with  it. 

'  Ain't  you,  though,— ain't  you  ?  '  said  the  young  man,  appealing  to  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, and  making  his  way  through  the  crowd  by  the  infallible  process  of  elbowing 
the  countenances  of  its  component  members. 

That  learned  man  in  a  fcrt  hurried  words  explained  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

'  Come  along,  then.'  said  he  of  the  green  coat,  lugging  Mr.  Pickwick  after  him 
by  main  force,  and  talking  the  whole  way.  *  Here,  No.  924,  take  your  fare,  and 
take  yourself  off— respectable  gentleman.— know  him  well— none  of  your  nonsense — 
this  way,  sir,— where  's  your  friends  ?— all  a  mistake,  I  see— never  mind— accidents 
will  happen— best  regulated  families— never  say  die— down  upon  your  luck— pull 
him  up— put  that  in  his  pipe— like  the  flavour — damned  rascals.'  And  with  a 
lengthened  string  of  similar  broken  sentences,  delivered  with  extraordinary  volubility, 
the  stranger  led  the  way  to  the  travellers'  waiting-room,  whither  he  was  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  disciples. 

'  Here,  waiter  ! '  shouted  the  stranger,  ringing  the  bell  with  tremendous  violence, 
'  glasses  round, — brandy-and-water,  hot  and  st;ong,  and  sweet,  and  plenty,-  -eye 
damaged,  sir  ?  Waiter !  raw  beef -steak  for  the  gentleman's  eye,— nothing  like 
raw  beef-steak  for  a  bruise,  sir  ;  cold  lamp-post  verj'  good,  but  lamp-post  inconvenient 
—damned  odd  standing  in  the  open  street  half  an  hour,  with  your  eye  against  a 
lamp-post— eh,— very  good— ha  !  ha  ! '  And  the  stranger,  without  stopping  to 
take  breath,  swallowed  at  a  draught  full  half  a  pint  of  the  reeking  brandy-and-water, 
and  flung  himself  into  a  chair  with  as  much  ease  as  if  nothing  uncommon  had 
occurred. 

While  his  three  companions  were  busily  engaged  in  proffering  their  thanks  to 
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their  new  acquaintance,   Mr.   Pickwick   had  leisure  to  ». gamine   his  costume  and 

appesrance. 

He  was  about  the  middle  height,  but  the  thinness  of  his  t>ody,  nnd  the  IcnRth 
of  his  legs,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  being  much  t  illcr.  The  urfi""  »<'•>* 
had  been  a  smart  dress  garment  in  the  days  of  swallow-tails,  but  had  evidently  in 
those  times  adorned  a  much  shorter  man  than  the  stranger,  for  the  soileil  and  faded 
sleeves  scarcely  reached  to  his  wrists.  It  was  buttoned  closely  up  to  his  chin,  nt 
the  imminent  hazard  of  splitting  the  back ;  and  an  old  stock,  without  a  vcnIIkp  o{ 
shirt  collar,  ornamented  his  neck.  His  scanty  black  trousers  displayed  here  nnd 
there  those  shiny  patches  which  besjieak  long  service,  and  were  strapin-d  very  tiplitly 
over  a  pair  of  patched  and  mended  shoes,  as  if  to  conceal  the  dirty  white  sttK'kin>;s. 
which  were  nevertheless  distinctly  visible.  His  long  black  hair  escaped  in  negligent 
waves  from  beneath  each  side  of  his  old  pinched-up  hat ;  and  glimpses  of  bis 
bare  wrists  might  be  observed  between  the  tops  of  his  gloves,  and  the  cuffs  of  his 
coat  sleeves.  His  face  was  thin  and  haggard ;  but  an  indescribable  air  of  jaunty 
impudence  and  perfect  self-possession  pervaded  the  whole  man. 

Such  was  the  individual  on  whom  Mr.  Pickwick  gazed  through  his  spectacles 
(which  he  had  fortunately  recovered),  and  to  whom  he  proceeded,  when  his  friends 
had  exhausted  themselves,  to  return  in  chosen  terms  his  warmest  thanks  for  his 
recent  assistance. 

'  Never  mind,'  said  the  stranger,  cutting  the  address  very  short,  '  saitl  enough. 
— no  more ;  smart  chap  that  cabman — handled  his  fives  well ;  but  if  I  'd  been  your 
friend  in  the  green  jemmy — damn  me — punch  his  head,— 'cod  I  would,— pig's  wbisiwr 
— pieman  too, — no  gammon.' 

This  coherent  speech  was  interrjpted  by  the  entrance  of  the  IlochcRtcr  coach- 
man, to  announce  that '  The  Commodore  '  was  on  the  point  of  starting. 

'  Commodore  !  *  said  the  stranger,  starting  up,  '  my  coach.— place  booked,— 
one  outside — leave  you  to  pay  for  the  brandy-and-water, — want  change  for  a  live, — 
bad  silver — Brummagem  buttons — won't  do — no  go — eh  ?  '  and  he  shook  his  head 
most  knowingly. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  three  companions  had  resolved 
to  make  Rochester  their  first  halting-place  too ;  and  having  intimated  to  their  new- 
found acquaintance  that  they  were  journeying  to  the  same  city,  they  agreed  to 
occupy  the  seat  at  the  back  of  the  coach,  where  they  could  all  sit  together. 

'  Up  with  you,'  said  the  stranger,  assisting  Mr.  Pickwick  on  to  the  roof  with  so 
much  precipitation  as  to  impair  the  gravity  of  that  gentleman's  deportment  very 
materially. 

'  Any  luggage,  sir  ?  '  inquired  the  coachman. 

*  Who — I  ?  Browti  paper  parcel  here,  that 's  all, — other  luggage  gone  by  water. 
— packing  cases,  nailed  up — big  as  houses — heavy,  heavy,  damned  heavy,'  rc!)licd 
the  stranger,  as  he  forced  into  his  pocket  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  brown  paper 
parcel,  which  presented  most  suspicious  indications  of  containing  one  shirt  and  a 
handkerchief. 

'  Heads,  heads — take  care  of  your  heads  1 '  cried  the  loquacious  stranger,  as 
they  came  out  under  the  low  archway,  which  in  those  days  formed  the  entrance 
to  the  coach-yard.  '  Terrible  place — dangerous  work — other  day — five  children — 
mother  tall  lady,  eating  sandwiches  forgot  the  arch — crash — knock — children 
look  round — mother's  head  off — sandwich  in  her  hand — no  mouth  to  put  it  in — head 
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of  a  family  off — ihockinK,  shocking  !  Looking  at  Whitehall,  sir  ? — fine  place — little 
window — somebody  else's  head  off  there,  ch,  sir  ? — he  didn't  keep  a  snarp  look-out 
enough  either — eh,  sir,  eh  ?  ' 

'  I  am  ruminating,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  on  the  strange  mutability  of  human 
affairs.' 

*  Ah !  I  see— in  at  the  palace  door  one  day,  out  at  the  window  the  next. 
Philosopher,  sir  ? ' 

'  An  observer  of  human  nature,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*  Ah,  so  am  I.  Most  p«^)ple  are  when  they  've  little  to  do  and  less  to  get.  Poet, 
sir?' 

*  My  friend  Mr.  Snodgrass  has  a  strong  poetic  turn,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*  So  have  I,'  said  the  stranger.  '  Epic  poem, — ten  thousand  lines — revolution 
of  July — composed  it  on  the  spot — Mars  by  day,  Apollo  by  night, — bang  the  f  Id- 
piece,  twang  the  lyre.' 

'  Vou  were  present  at  that  glorious  scene,  sir  ?  '  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

'  Present !  think  I  was ;  >  fired  a  musket, — fired  with  an  idea,— rushed  into 
wine  shop — wrote  it  down — hack  again — whiz,  bang — another  idea —  -iie  shop 
again — )>en  and  ink — back  again — cut  and  slash — noble  time,  sir.  Sportsman, 
sir  ?  '  abruptly  turning  to  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  A  little,  sir,'  replied  that  gentleman. 

'  Fine  pursuit,  sir, — fine  pursuit. — Dogs,  sir  ?  ' 

'  Not  just  now,'  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  Ah  1  you  should  keep  dogs — fine  animals — sagacious  creatures — dog  of  my 
own  once — Pointer — surprising  instinct — out  shooting  one  day — entering  enclosure — 
whistled — dog  stopped — whistled  again — Ponto — no  go  ;  stock  still — called  him — 
Ponto,  Ponto — wouldn't  move — dog  transfixed — staring  at  a  board — looked  up,  saw 
an  inscription — "  Gamekeeper  has  orders  to  shoot  all  dogs  found  in  this  enclosure  " 
— wouldn't  pass  it — wonderful  dog — valuable  dog  that — very.' 

'  Singular  circumstance  that,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  Will  you  allow  me  to  make 
a  note  of  it  ?  ' 

*  Certainly,  sir,  certainly — hundred  more  anecdotes  of  the  same  animal. — Fine 
girl,  sir '  (to  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman,  who  had  been  bestowing  sundry  anti-Pickwickian 
glances  on  a  young  lady  by  the  roadside). 

'  Very  ! '  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

*  English  girls  not  so  fine  as  Spanish— noble  creatures — jet  hair — black  eyes — 
lovely  forms — sweet  creatures — beautiful.' 

'  Yov.  have  been  in  Spain,  sir  ?  '  said  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman. 

'  Lived  there — ages.' 

'  Many  conquests,  sir  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Tupman. 

'  Conquests  !  Thousands.  Don  Bolaro  Fizzgi^'  —Grandee — only  daughter — 
Donna  Christina — splendid  creature — loved  me  to  distraction — jealous  father — high- 
souled  daughter — handsome  Englishman — Donna  Christina  in  despair — prussic  acid 
— stomach  pump  in  my  portmanteau — operation  performed — old  Bolaro  in  ecstasies 
— consent  to  our  union — ^join  hands  and  floods  of  tears — romantic  story — very.' 

'  Is  the  lady  in  England  now,  sir  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Tupman,  on  whom  the  descrip- 
tion of  her  charms  hnd  produced  a  powerful  impression. 

■  A  remarkable  initanee  of  the  prophetic  force  uf  Mr.  Jinicle'ii  imagination  ;  thii  dialo^e  oeeurring  in 
the  year  18J7,  and  the  Kevolutioii  iu  \aan. 
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'  Dead,  sir — dead,'  said  the  stranger,  applying  to  his  right  eye  thr  liricf  remnnnt 
of  a  verj'  old  cambric  handkerchief.  '  Never  recovered  the  stonwich  pump  under- 
mined constitution — fell  a  victim.' 

'  And  her  father  ?  '   inquired  the  poetic  Snodgruss. 

'Remorse  and  iniser>','  rephed  the  stranger.  'Sudden  disflp|>euriuuo  -talk  <if 
the  whole  city — search  made  everywhere — without  Kuccess— pultlic  fountain  in  the 
great  sqiuire  suddenly  ceased  playing— weeks  elapsed  still  a  stoppage  workmen 
employed  to  clean  it— water  drawn  off— father-in-law  dl^<c)vered  stickinj.'  head  first 
in  the  main  pipe,  with  a  full  confession  in  his  right  lMK>t  tiK>k  him  out,  and  the 
fountain  played  away  again,  us  well  as  ever.' 

*  Will  you  allow  me  to  note  that  little  romance  down,  sir  ?  '  suid  Mr.  Snotlgrass, 
deeply  affected. 

'Certainly,  sir,  certainly,— fifty  more  if  you  like  to  hear  'em— strange  life  mine 
—rather  curious  histor>— not  extraordinar>-,  but  singular.' 

In  this  strain,  with  an  occasional  glass  of  ale,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  when 
the  coach  changed  horses,  did  the  stranger  proceed,  until  they  reached  Rochester 
bridge,  by  which  time  the  note-books,  both  of  Mr.  I'ickwiek  and  Mr.  SiuKlgru.ss,  were 
completely  filled  with  selections  from  his  adventures. 

'  .Magnifi<-cnt  ruin  ! '  said  Mr.  Augustus  Snodgruss,  with  all  the  |ioetic  fer\our 
that  distinguished  him,  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  fine  old  castle. 

'  What  a  study  for  an  antiqua.-ian  ! '  were  the  very  words  which  fell  from 
Mr.  Pickwick's  mouth,  as  he  applied  his  telescope  to  his  eye. 

'  Ah  !  fine  place,'  said  the  stranger,  '  glorious  pile — frowning  walls— totter- 
ing arches — dark  nooks — crumbling  staircases— Old  cathedral  too^- earthy  smell 
—pilgrims'  feet  worn  away  the  old  steps— little  Saxon  doors-  confessionals  like 
money-takers*  boxes  at  theatres  —  queer  customers  those  monks  --  Popes,  and 
Lord  Treasurers,  and  all  sorts  of  old  fellows,  with  great  "d  faces,  and  broken  nos»s, 
turning  up  every  day— buff  jerkins  too— match-locks— Sarcophagus—  fine  place  -  old 
legends  too— strange  stories  :  capital ' ;  and  the  stranger  continued  to  solilo«|uise 
until  they  reached  the  Bull  Inn,  in  the  High  Street,  where  the  coach  stopped. 

'  Do  you  remain  here,  sir  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Nathaniel  Winkle. 

'  Here — not  I— but  you  'd  better — good  house — nice  l)eds— Wright's  next  house, 
dear- very  dear— half-a-crown  in  the  bill  if  you  look  at  the  waiter  charge  you 
more  if  you  dine  at  a  friend's  than  they  would  if  you  dined  in  the' coffee  room  rum 
fellows — very.' 

Mr.  Winkle  turned  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  murmured  a  few  words ;  a  whisi^r 
passed  from  Mr.  Pickwick  to  Mr.  Snodgrass,  from  Mr.  Snodgra.ss  to  Mr.  Tupnian, 
and  nods  of  assent  were  exchanged.      Mr.  Pickwick  addressed  the  stranger. 

'  You  rendered  us  a  very  important  service  this  morning,  sir,'  said  he  ;  '  will 
you  allow  us  to  offer  a  slight  mark  of  our  gratitude  by  begging  the  favour  of  your 
comi>any  at  dinner  ?  ' 

'  Great  pleasure— not  presume  to  dictate,  but  broiled  fowl  and  mushrooms  - 
capital  thing  !  what  time  ?  ' 

*  X^t  me  see,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  referring  to  his  watch,  '  it  is  now  nearly  three. 
Shall  we  say  five  ?  ' 

'  Suit  me  excellently,'  said  the  stranger,  '  five  precisely— till  then— care  of  your- 
selves • ;  and  lifting  the  pinched-up  hat  a  few  inches  from  his  head,  and  carelessly 
replacing  it  very  much  on  one  side,  the  stranger,  with  half  the  brown  poper  pared 
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■ticking  out  of  his  pocket,  walked  bmkly  up  the  yard,  and  turned  into  the  High 

Street.  j  »u-       • 

*  Evidently  a  traveller  in  many  countriea,  and  a  close  observer  of  men  and  things, 

said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  I  should  like  to  see  his  poem,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

'  I  should  like  to  have  seen  that  dog,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

Mr.  Tupman  said  nothing ;  but  he  thought  of  Donna  Christina,  the  stomach 
pump,  and  the  fountain  ;  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

A  private  sitting-room  having  been  engaged,  bed-rooms  inspected,  and  dinner 
ordered,  the  party  walked  out  to  view  the  city  and  adjoining  neighbourhood. 

We  do  not  find,  from  a  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  notes  on  the  four  towns, 
Stroud,  Rochester,  Chatham,  and  Brompton,  that  his  impressions  of  their  apfiearance 
differ  in  any  material  point  from  those  of  other  travellers  who  have  gone  over  the 
same  ground.     His  general  description  is  easily  abridged. 

*  The  principal  productions  of  these  towns,"  says  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  appear  to  be 
soldiers,  sailors.  Jews,  chalk,  shrimps,  officers,  and  dock-yard  men.  The  commodities 
chiefly  exposed  for  sale  in  the  public  streets  are  marine  stores,  hard-bake,  apples, 
flat  fish,  and  oysters.  The  streets  present  a  lively  and  animated  appearance,  occa- 
sioned chiefly  by  the  conviviality  of  the  military.  It  is  truly  delightful  to  a  philan- 
thropic mind,  to  see  these  gallant  men  staggering  along  under  the  influence  of  an 
overflow,  both  of  animal  and  ardent  spirits;  more  especially  when  we  remember 
that  the  following  them  about,  and  jesting  with  them,  affords  a  cheap  and  innocent 
amusement  for  the  boy  population.  Nothing  (adds  Mr.  Pickwick)  can  exceed  their 
good  humour.  It  was  but  the  day  before  my  arrival  that  one  of  them  had  been 
most  grossly  insulted  in  the  house  of  a  publican.  The  bar-maid  had  positively 
refused  to  draw  him  any  more  liquor ;  in  return  for  which  he  had  (merely  in  play- 
fulness) drawn  his  bayonet,  and  wounded  the  girl  in  the  shoulder.  And  yet  this 
fine  fellow  wa^  the  very  first  to  go  down  to  the  house  next  morning,  and  express  his 
readiness  to  overlook  the  matter,  and  forget  what  had  occurred. 

'The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  these  towns  (continues  Mr.  Pickwick)  murt 
be  ver>-  great :  and  the  smell  which  pervades  the  streets  mast  be  exceedingly  delicious 
to  those  who  are  extremely  fond  of  smoking.  A  superficial  traveller  might  object  to 
the  dirt  which  is  their  leading  ..haracteristic ;  but  to  thos*  who  view  it  as  an  indication 
of  traffic  and  commerci; '.  prosperity,  it  is  truly  grai,u>ii>g.' 

Punctual  to  five  o'clock  tame  the  stranger,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  dinner. 
He  had  divested  himself  of  his  brown  paper  parcel,  but  had  made  no  alteration  in 
his  attire  ;  and  was,  if  possible,  more  loquacious  than  ever. 

*  What 's  that  ?  '  he  inquired,  as  the  waiter  removed  one  of  the  covers. 
'  Soles,  sir.* 

*  Soles— ah !— capital  fish— all  come  from  London— «tage-coach  proprietors  get 
up  political  dinners — carriage  of  soles — dozens  of  baskets— cunning  fellows.  Glass 
of  wine,  sir  ?  ' 

'  With  pleasure,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  and  the  stranger  took  wine,  first  with  him, 
and  then  with  Mr.  Snodgrass,  and  then  with  Mr.  Tupman,  and  then  with  Mr.  Winkle, 
and  then  with  the  whole  party  together,  almost  as  rapidly  as  he  talked. 

'  Devil  of  a  mess  on  the  staircase,  waiter,'  said  the  stranger.  '  Forms  going  up 
— carpenters  coming  down — lamps,  glasses,  harps.      What 's  going  forward  ?  ' 

'  Ball,  sir,'  said  the  waiter. 
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'  Anembly,  eh  T  ° 

'  No,  fir,  not  asacmbly,  lir.      Ball  for  the  beneAt  of  a  charity,  ■ir.' 
'  Many  fine  women  in  thia  town,  do  you  know,  lir  7 '    inquired  Mr.  Tupman. 
with  great  intereat. 

*  Splendid — capital.  Kmt.  »ir — everybody  knowi  Kent— applet,  cherries,  hops, 
and  women.     Glass  of  wine,  sir  ?  ' 

'  With  great  pleasure,'  replied  Mr.  Tupman.     The  stranger  filled,  and  emptied. 
'  I  should  very  much  like  to  go,'  said  Tupman,  resuming  the  subject  of  the  hall, 
'  very  much.' 

'  Tickets  at  the  bar,  sir,'  interposed  the  waiter  ;  '  half-n-guinea  each,  sir.' 
Mr.  Tupman  again  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  he  present  at  the  festivity  ;  hut 
meeting  with  no  response  in  the  darkened  eye  of  Mr.  Snodgrass,  or  the  uhstnicted 
guze  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  he  applied  himself  with  great  interext  to  the  port  wine  and 
dessert,  which  had  just  been  placed  on  the  table.  The  waiter  withdrew,  and  the 
party  were  left  to  enjoy  the  cosy  couple  of  hours  succeeu.  .g  dinner. 

'  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  the  stranger,  '  bottle  stands  —pass  it  round-  -way 
of  the  fiin-  through  the  button-hole — no  heeltaps,'  and  he  emptied  his  glass,  which 
he  had  filled  about  two  minutes  before,  and  poured  out  another,  with  the  uir  of  n 
man  who  was  used  to  it. 

The  wine  was  passed,  and  a  fresh  supply  ordered.  The  visitor  talked,  the  Pick- 
wickians  listened.  Mr.  Tupman  felt  every  moment  more  disposed  for  the  ball. 
Mr.  Pickwick's  countenance  glowed  with  an  expression  of  universal  philanthropy  ; 
and  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  fell  fast  asleep. 

'They're  beginning  upstairs,'  said  the  stranger— '  hear  the  company   -flddhs 
timing — now  the  harp— there  they   go.'      The   various  sounds  which  found   their 
way  downstairs  announced  the  commencement  of  the  first  quadrille. 
'  How  I  should  like  to  go,'  said  Mr.  Tupman,  again. 

'  So  should  I,*  said  the  stranger, — '  confounded  luggage — heavy  smacks— nothing 
to  go  in — odd,  an't  it  ?  ' 

Now  general  benevolence  was  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  Pickwickian 
theory,  and  no  one  was  more  remarkable  for  the  zealous  manner  in  which  he  observed 
so  noble  a  principle  than  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman.  The  number  of  instances,  recorde<l 
on  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  in  which  that  excellent  man  referred  objects  of 
charity  to  the  houses  of  other  members  for  left-off  garments  or  pecuniary  relief  is 
almost  incredible. 

'  I  should  be  very  hapj  y  to  lend  you  a  change  of  apparel  for  the  purpose,'  said 

Mr.  Tracy  Tupman,  *  but  you  are  rather  slim,  and  I  am ' 

'Rather  fait— grown  up  Bacchus— cut  the  leaves— dismounted  from  the  tub, 
and  adopted  keniey,  eh  ?-  not  doni  '  •  distilled,  but  double  milled— ha  !  ha  !  pass 
the  wine.' 

Whether  Mr.  Tupman  was  somewhat  indignant  at  the  peremptory  tone  in  which 
he  was  desired  to  pass  the  wine  which  the  stranger  passed  so  quickly  away  ;  or  whether 
he  felt  very  properly  scandalised,  at  an  influential  member  of  the  Pickw-ick  club  being 
ignominiously  compared  to  a  dismounted  Bacchus,  is  a  fact  not  yet  completely  ascer- 
tained. He  passed  the  wine,  coughed  twice,  and  looked  at  the  stranger  for  several 
seconds  with  a  stem  intensity  :  as  that  individual,  however,  .ippearcd  perfectly 
collected,  and  quite  calm  under  his  searching  glance,  he  gradually  relaxed,  and 
reverted  to  the  subject  of  the  ball. 
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*  I  wm  al)out  to  obii«rve.  »ir.'  he  said.  '  that  though  my  apparel  would  be  too 
larup,  ft  suit  of  my  friend  Mr.  Winkles  would  perhaps  fit  you  better.' 

The  straiiKer  to«)k  Mr.  Winkle's  mewure  with  his  eye  ;  and  that  feature  glistened 
with  Hiilisfuction  as  he  iiaid— '  just  the  thing.' 

Mr.  Tupman  looked  round  him.  The  wine,  which  had  exerted  its  somniferous 
influence  over  Mr.  Snodgrass  and  Mr.  Winkle,  hnd  stolen  upon  the  senses  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wi.k.  That  gentleman  had  gradually  passed  through  the  various  stages  which 
precede  the  letharg>  produced  by  dinner,  and  its  consequences.  He  had  under- 
g<ii.e  the  ordinurv  trunsitions  from  the  height  of  conviviality  to  the  depth  of  misery-, 
niui  from  the  depth  of  miser)-  to  the  height  of  conviviality.  Like  a  gas  lamp  in 
the  street,  with  the  wind  in  the  pipe,  he  had  exhibited  for  a  moment  an  unnatural 
brilliancy  :  then  sunk  so  low  as  to  l)e  scarcely  discernible :  after  a  short  interval 
ho  had  burst  out  iigain,  to  enlighten  for  a  moment,  then  flickered  with  an  uncerUin. 
staggering  sort  of  light,  iind  then  gone  out  altogether.  His  head  was  sunk  upon  his 
bosom  ;  and  per|)etual  snoring,  with  a  partial  choke  occasionally,  were  the  only  audible 
indications  of  the  great  man's  presence. 

The  teniptation  to  be  present  at  the  ball,  and  to  form  his  first  impressions  of 
the  beauty  of  the  Kentish  ladies,  was  strong  upon  Mr.  Tupman.  The  temptation 
to  take  tlic  stranger  with  him  was  equally  great.  He  was  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  place,  and  its  inhabitants ;  and  the  stranger  seemed  to  possess  as  great 
a  knowledge  of  both  as  if  he  had  lived  there  from  his  infancy.  Mr.  Winkle  was  asleep, 
and  Mr.  Tupman  had  had  sufficient  experience  in  such  matters  to  know,  that  the 
moment  he  awoke  he  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  roll  heavily  to  bed. 
He  was  undecided.  '  Fill  your  glass,  and  pass  the  wine,"  said  the  indefatigable 
visitor. 

Mr.  Tupman  did  ns  he  was  requested  ;   aad  the  additional  stimulus  of  the  last 

glass  settled  his  deterniination. 

'  Winkle's  l)ed-rooni  is  inside  mine."  said  Mr.  Tupman  ;  '  I  couldn't  make  him 
nnderstaml  what  I  wanted,  if  I  woke  him  now.  but  I  know  he  has  a  dress  suit,  in  a 
carpet-bag.  and  supjwsing  you  wore  it  to  the  ball,  and  took  it  oft  when  we  returned, 
I  could  replace  it  without  troubling  him  at  all  in  the  matter." 

'  Capital,'  said  the  stranger,  '  famous  plan— damned  odd  situation— fourteen 
coats  in  the  packing  cases,  and  obliged  to  wear  another  man's— very  good  notion, 
that — very.' 

'  We  must  purchase  our  tickets,'  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

'  Not  worth  while  splitting  a  guinea,'  said  the  stranger,  '  toss  who  shall  pay 
for  both— I  call ;  you  spin— first  time— woman— woman— bewitching  woman,' 
and  down  came  the  sovereign  with  the  Dragon  (called  by  courtesy  a  woman) 
uppermost. 

Mr.  Tupman  rang  the  bell,  purchased  the  tickets,  and  ordered  chamber  candle- 
sticks. In  vnother  quarter  of  an  hour  the  stranger  was  completely  arrayed  in  a  full 
suit  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Winkle's. 

'  It 's  a  new  coat,'  said  Mr.  Tupman,  as  the  stranger  surveyed  himself  with  great 
complacency  in  .-  -"--val  glass  ;  '  the  first  that 's  been  made  with  our  club  button,' 
and  he  called  hi  >i|  nion's  attention  to  the  large  gilt  button  which  displayed  a 
bust  of  Mr.  Pickii       \r     x  centre,  and  the  letters  '  P.  C  on  cither  side. 

'  P.  (.".,'  said  th-  stranger—'  queer  set  out — old  fellow's  likeness,  and  "  P.  C." 
— WTiat  does  "  P.  C."  stand  for— Peculiar  coat,  eh  ?  ' 
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Mr.  Tupman,  with  ritinn  indignation  und  RTvat  importancr.  rxplained  thr 
mystic  dcviop. 

'  Hathrr  short  in  the  waist,  an't  it  ?  '  said  the  ntraniter,  w^rrwinR  himself  roiiml 
to  catch  a  Khnipite  in  the  g\M»  of  the  waist  buttons,  which  were  halfway  up  his  Imck. 
•  Like  a  deiiernl  |M>stniiui'i  coat  —queer  coats  those  nmde  hy  c»>ntract  no  measnr- 
inji— mysterious  dispensations  of  I*rovidence— all  the  short  men  get  lonjj  con.s- 
all  the  lond  men  short  ones.'  Runninit  on  in  this  wa>.  Mr.  Tupman's  new  com- 
panion adjusted  his  dress,  or  rather  the  dress  of  Mr.  Wmkle  ;  und,  accompanied  hy 
Mr.  Tupman.  ascended  the  staircase  leading  to  the  ball-room. 

'  What  names,  sir  ? '  said  the  nuin  at  the  d<M>r.  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  was 
tteppinK  forward  to  announce  his  own  titles,  when  the  straufter  prevented  hun. 

'  No  names  at  all ' ;  and  then  he  whis|)eretl  Mr.  Tupman,  '  Names  won't  do — 
not  known  —very  jfixxl  names  in  their  way,  but  not  ijreat  ones  -capital  names  for  a 
small  parly,  but  won't  nmKe  an  impression  in  public  assemblies -inroc.  the  tiling — 
Gentlemen  from  London— distininiished  f<  reijjners  — anythinjj.'  The  dtxir  was  thrown 
open  ;  and  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman,  and  the  stranger,  entered  the  ball-room. 

It  was  II  long  riMim,  with  crin  ^on-covered  i>enches.  and  wax  candles  in  k\m% 
chandeliers.  Th»»  musit  ians  were  .fcurciy  cunfined  in  an  ( Icvatcd  den  und  quadrilles 
were  l>eiiiK  systematically  got  through  by  two  «>r  three  sets  of  daiicem.  Two  card- 
tables  were  made  up  in  the  adjoining  card-r<N>m,  and  two  pair  of  old  ladies,  and  a 
corresponding  numlier  of  stout  gentlemen,  were  executing  whist  therein. 

The  finale  concluded,  the  dancers  promenaded  the  room,  and  Mr.  Tupman  and 
his  companion  stationed  themselves  in  a  comer,  to  observe  the  compaii) . 

'  (.'harming  women,'  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

'Wait  a  minute,"  said  the  stranger,  'fun  presently — nobs  not  come  yet— queer 
place — Dock-yard  people  of  upper  rank  don't  know  Dock-yard  jieoplc  of  lower 
rank — Dock-yard  people  of  lower  rank  don't  know  small  gentry — snuill  gentry  don't 
know  tradespeople — Commissioner  don't  know  anybody.' 

'  Who  's  that  little  boy  with  the  light  hair  and  pink  eyes,  in  a  fancy  tlress  ?  * 
inquired  Mr.  Tupman. 

'  Hush,  pray — pink  eyes — fancy  dress — little  boy — nonsense — Ensign  97th — 
Honourable  W'ilmot  Snipe— great  family — Snipes — very.' 

'  Sir  Thomas  Clubber,  Lady  Clubber,  and  the  Miss  Clubbers  !  '  shouted  the 
man  at  the  door  in  a  stentorian  voice.  A  great  sensation  was  crcatctl  throughout 
the  room  by  the  entrance  of  a  tall  gentleman  in  a  blue  coat  and  bright  buttons,  a 
large  lady  in  blue  satin,  and  two  young  ladies,  on  a  similar  scale,  in  fiishioimhly-made 
dresses  of  the  same  hue. 

'  Commissioner — head  of  the  yard — great  man — renutrkably  great  man,'  whispere<l 
the  stranger  in  Mr.  Tupman's  ear,  as  the  charitable  committee  ushered  Sir  Thomas 
Clubber  and  family  to  the  top  of  the  room.  The  Honourable  Wilniot  Siiii)e  und 
other  distinguished  gentlemen  crowded  to  render  homage  to  the  Miss  Clubbers ;  and 
Sir  Thomas  Clubber  stood  bolt  upright,  and  looked  majestically  over  his  black  necker- 
chief at  the  assembled  company. 

'  Mr.  Smithie,  Mrs.  Smithie,  and  the  Misses  Smithie,'  was  the  next  announcement. 

'  What 's  Mr.  Smithie  ?  '   inquired  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman. 

'  Something  in  the  yard,"  replied  the  stranger.  Mr.  Smithie  bowed  deferentially 
to  Sir  Thomas  Clubber ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Clubber  acknowledged  the  salute  with 
conscious  condescension.      Lady  Clubber  took  a  telescopic  view  of  Mrs.   Smithie 
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and  family  through  her  eyeglass,  and  Mrs.  Smithie  stared  in  her  turn  at  Mrs.  Some- 
body else,  whose  husband  was  not  in  the  Dockyard  at  all. 

'  Colonel  Bulder.  Mrs.  Colonel  Bulder,  and  Miss  Bulder,'  were  the  next  arrivals. 

'  Head  of  the  Garrison.'  said  the  stranger,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Tupman  s  mquiring  look. 

Miss  Bulder  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Miss  Clubbers ;  the  greeting  between 
Mrs.  Colonel  Bulder  and  Lady  Clubber  was  of  the  most  affectionate  fesc'f'^;;' 
Colonel  Bulder  and  Sir  Thomas  Clubber  exchanged  snuff-boxes,  and  looked  very 
much  like  a  pair  of  Alexander  Selkirks-'  Monarchs  of  all  they  surveyed. 

mile  the  aristocracy  of  the  place-the  Bulders.  and  Clubbers,  and  Snipes-were 
thus  preserving  their  dignity  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  the  other  classes  of  society 
were  imitating  their  example  in  other  parts  of  it.  The  less  aristocratic  c^hce«  o^ 
the  97th  devoted  themselves  to  the  families  of  the  less  important  functio.umes  from 
the  Dock-yard  The  solicitors'  wives,  and  the  wine-merchant's  wife,  headed  another 
grade  (the  brewer's  wife  visited  the  Bulders);  and  Mrs.  Tomlinson  the  post-office 
keeper,  seemed  bv  mutual  consent  to  have  been  chosen  the  leader  of  the  trade  party. 

One  of  the  most  popular  personages,  in  his  own  circle,  present  was  a  Ijttle  fat 
man.  with  a  ring  of  upright  black  hair  round  his  head,  and  an  extens;ve  bald  plain 
on  the  top  of  it-Doctor  Slammer,  surgeon  to  the  97th.  The  Doctor  took  snuff  with 
everybody,  chatted  with  everybody,  laughed,  danced,  made  jokes,  played  whist, 
,lid  everything,  and  was  everywhere.  To  these  pursuits,  multifarious  as  they  were, 
the  little" Doctor  added  a  more  important  one  than  any-he  was  indefatigable  m  paymg 
the  most  unremitting  and  devoted  attention  to  a  little  old  widow,  whose  rich  dress 
and  profusion  of  ornament  bespoke  her  a  most  desirable  addition  to  a  limited  income. 
Upon  the  Doctor,  and  the  widow,  the  eyes  of  both  Mr.  Tupman  and  his  com- 
panion had  been  fixed  for  some  time,  when  the  stranger  broke  silence.  ^ 

'  Lots  of  money— old  girl-pompous  Doctor-not  a  bad  idea-good  fun.    were 
the  intelligible  sentences  which  issued  from  his  lips.      Mr.  Tupman  looked  inquisitively 

in  his  face. 

'  I  '11  dance  with  the  widow,'  said  the  stranger. 

'  Who  is  she  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Tupman. 

'  Don't  know-never  saw  her  in  all  my  life-cut  out  the  Doctor-here  goes. 
And  the  stranger  forthwith  crossed  the  room;  and.  leaning  against  a  mantel-piece, 
commenced  gazing  with  an  air  of  respectful  and  melancholy  admiration  on  the  fat 
countenance  of  the  little  old  lady.  Mr.  Tupman  looked  on,  in  mute  astonishment. 
The  stranger  progressed  rapidly ;  the  little  Doctor  danced  with  another  lady  ;  the 
widow  dropped  her  fan.  the  stranger  picked  it  up.  and  presented  it.— a  smile— a  bow 
—a  curtsey— a  few  words  of  conversation.  The  stranger  walked  boldly  up  to,  and 
returned  with,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies ;  a  little  introductory  pantomime  ;  and 
the  stranger  and  Mrs.  Budger  took  their  places  in  a  quadriPe. 

The  surprise  of  Mr.  Tupman  at  this  summary  proceeding,  great  as  it  was,  was 
immeasurably  exceeded  by  the  astonishment  of  the  Doctor.  The  stranger  was 
young,  and  the  widow  was  Battered.  The  Doctor's  attentions  were  unheeded  by  the 
widow ;  and  the  Doctor's  indignation  was  wholly  lost  on  his  imperturbable  rival. 
Doctor  Slammer  was  paralysed.  He,  Doctor  Slammer,  of  the  97th,  to  be  extinguished 
in  a  moment,  by  a  man  whom  nobody  had  ever  seen  before,  and  whom  nobody  knew 
even  now  I  Doctor  Slammer— Doctor  Slammer  of  »he  97th  rejected  !  Impossible  1 
It  could  not  be  !  Yes,  it  was  ;  there  they  were.  What !  introducing  his  friend  ! 
Could  he  believe  his  eves !     He  looked  again,  and  was  under  the  painful  nece««ty 
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of  admitting  the  veracity  of  his  optics  ;  Mi>.  H'  <l>ter  wks  ti  iicing  with  Mr.  Tracy 
Tupman,  there  was  no  mistaking  the  fact.  1':  \.'x  ''■■  <he  v, idow  l)eforc  him,  boun- 
cing bodily,  here  and  there,  with  unwonted  vigour  ;  and  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  liopping 
about,  with  a  face  expressive  of  the  most  intense  solemnity,  dancing  (as  a  g«>ud  many 
people  do)  as  if  a  quadrille  were  not  a  thing  to  l)e  laugheil  at,  but  a  severe  trial  to  the 
feelings,  which  it  requires  inflexible  resolution  to  encounter. 

Silently  and  patiently  did  the  Doctor  bear  ail  this,  and  all  the  handings  of  negus, 
and  watching  for  glasses,  and  darting  for  biscuits,  and  coquetting,  that  ensued  ;  but. 
a  few  seconds  after  the  stranger  had  disappeared  to  lead  Mrs.  Budger  to  her  carriagf. 
he  darted  swiftly  from  the  room  with  every  particle  of  his  hithcrto-bottled-up  indi^;- 
nation  effervescing,  from  all  parts  of  his  countenance,  in  a  perspiration  of  passion. 

The  stranger  was  returning,  and  Mr.  Tupman  was  Inside  him.  He  spoke  in  a 
low  tone,  and  laughed.  The  little  Doctor  thirsted  for  his  life.  He  was  exulting. 
He  had  triumphed. 

'  Sir  !  '  said  the  Doctor,  in  an  awful  voice,  producing  a  card,  and  retiring  into 
an  angle  of  the  passage,  '  my  name  is  Slammer.  Doctor  Slammer,  sir—  l»7th  Heginii-nt 
— Chatham  Barracks— my  card,  sir,  my  card."  lie  would  have  adde<l  more,  but 
his  indignation  choked  him. 

'Ah!'  replied  the  stranger,  coolly,  'Slammer — nnieh  oi)liged —polite  attention 
— not  ill  now,  Slammer — but  when  I  am — knock  you  up.' 

■  V'ou — you  're  a  shulHer  !  sir,'  gasped  the  furious  Doctor,  '  a  poltroon— a  coward 
— a  liar — a — a — will  nothing  induce  you  to  give  me  your  card,  sir  !  ' 

'  Oh  !  I  see,'  said  the  stranger,  half  aside,  '  negus  too  strong  here -liberal  land- 
lord— very  foolish — very — lemonade  much  l)etter— hot  rooms — elderly  gentlemen — 
suffer  for  it  in  the  morning — cruel — cruel ' ;  and  he  moved  on  a  step  or  two. 

'  You  are  stopping  in  this  house,  sir,'  said  the  indignant  little  man  :  '  you  are 
intoxicated  now,  sir ;  you  shall  hear  from  me  in  the  morning,  sir.  I  shall  find  you 
out,  sir  ;   I  shall  find  you  out.' 

'  Rather  you  found  me  out  than  found  me  at  home,'  replied  the  unmoved 
stranger. 

Doctor  Slammer  looked  unutterable  ferocity,  as  he  fixed  his  hat  on  his  heatl 
with  an  indignant  knock  ;  and  the  stranger  and  Mr.  Tupman  ascended  to  the 
bed-room  of  the  latter  to  restore  the  borrowed  plumage  to  the  unconscious  Winkle. 

That  gentleman  was  fast  asleep  ;  the  restoration  was  soon  made.  The  stranger 
was  extremely  jocose ;  and  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman,  being  quite  bewildered  with  wine, 
negus,  lights,  and  ladies,  thought  the  whole  affair  an  exquisite  joke.  His  new  friend 
departed  ;  and,  after  experiencing  some  slight  difficulty  in  finding  the  orifice  in  his 
night-cap,  originally  intended  for  the  reception  of  his  head,  and  finally  overturning 
his  candlestick  in  his  struggles  to  put  it  on,  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  managed  to  get  into 
bed  by  a  series  of  complicated  evolutions,  and  shortly  afterwards  sank  into  repose. 

Seven  o'clock  had  hardly  ceased  striking  on  the  following  morning  when 
Mr.  Pickwick's  comprehensive  mind  was  aroused  from  the  state  of  unconsciousness, 
in  which  slumber  had  plunged  it,  by  a  loud  knocking  at  his  chamlier  door. 

'  Who  's  there  ?  '   said  Mr.  Pickwick,  starting  up  in  bed. 

'  Boots,  sir.' 

'  What  do  you  want  ?  ' 

'  Please,  sir,  can  you  tell  me,  which  gentleman  of  your  party  wears  a  bright  blue 
dress  coat,  with  a  gilt  button  with  P.  C.  on  it  ?  ' 
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•  It  s  been  given  out  to  brush.'  thought  Mr.  Pick.ick.  *  and  the  man  has  (orgotten 
whom  it  belong  to.-Mr.  Winkle.'  he  called  out.  '  next  room  but  two.  on  the  right 

hand.'  . 

'  Thank  'ec  sir.'  said  the  Boots,  and  away  he  went. 
>  What 's  the  matter  ?  '  cried  Mr.  Tupman,  as  a  loud  knocking  at  h,.s  door  roused 

him  from  his  oblivious  repose.  „         ,        »u      ..t„;j» 

•  Can  I  speak  to  Mr.  Winkle,  sir  ?  '  replied  the  Boots  from  the  outs.de. 
'  Winkle-Winkle  ! '  shouted  Mr.  Tupman.  calling  into  the  mner  room. 
'  Hallo ''  reolied  a  faint  voice  from  within  the  bed-clothes. 

'?ouVe  wan  ted-some  one  at  the  door—'  and  having  exertc  ^  h.mself  to 
articulate  thus  much.  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  turned  round  '-^^l^l'^^^^^^^Z^-^n  a 

'  Wanted  ! '  said  Mr.  Winkle,  hastily  jumpmg  out  of  bed.  and  puttmg  on  a 
few  articles  of  clothing  :   '  wanted  !   at  this  distance  from  town-who  on  earth  can 

"'"*  Genll'cman  in  the  coffee-room,  sir.'  replied  the  Boots,  as  Mr.  Winkle  opened 
the  dS,r  anTLfronted  him;  'gentleman  says  he'll  not  detam  you  a  moment, 
sir,  but  he  can  take  no  denial.'  ,.      .,    . 

'  Very  odd  ! '  said  Mr.  Winkle  ;  '  I  '11  be  down  directly. 

He  hurriedly  wrapped  himself  in  a  travelling-shawl  and  dress. ng-gown.  and 
proceeded  downstairs.  An  old  woman  and  a  couple  of  waiters  were  cleaning  the 
c  Jee-room.  and  an  officer  in  undress  uniform  was  looking  out  of  the  window  He 
^fiSd  round  as  Mr.  Winkle  entered,  and  made  a  stiff  inclination  o  the  h-d  Having 
ordered  the  attendants  to  retire,  and  closed  the  door  very  carefully,  he  ^.aid.  Mr. 
Winkle.  I  presume  ?  ' 

'  My  name  is  Winkle,  sir.'  ,.    ,  x  i.  m^a  i.«~  this 

'  You  will  not  be  surprised,  sir,  when  I  inform  you,  that  I  have  called  here  this 
morning  on  behalf  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Slammer,  of  the  Ninety-seventh. 

'  Doctor  Slammer  ! '  said  Mr.  Winkle.  „„j„„» 

'Doctor  Slammer.  He  begged  me  to  express  his  opinion  that  yo«; /^°"duct 
of  last  evening  was  of  a  description  which  no  gentleman  could  endure  :  and  (he  added) 
which  no  one  gentleman  would  pursue  towards  another.' 

Mr.  Winkle's  astonishment  was  too  real,  and  too  evide.l.  to  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  Dr.  Slammer's  friend  ;  he  therefore  proceeded-'  My  friend  Doctor  Slammer 
requested  me  to  add.  that  he  was  firmly  persuaded  you  were  'ntoxicated  during  a 
Trtion  of  the  evening,  and  possibly  unconscious  of  the  extent  of  the  insult  you  were 
Sy  of  He  commissionidTme  to  say.  that  should  this  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse 
for  your  behaviour,  he  will  consent  to  accept  a  written  apology,  to  be  penned  by 

you,  from  my  dictation.'  •    ^-    ^  #    ^„..„ 

'A  written  apology  ! '  repeated  Mr.  WinUe,  in  the  i  >st  emphatic  tone  of  amaze- 
ment possible.  ....  11 

'  Of  course  you  know  the  alternative.'  replied  the  visitor,  coolly. 

'  Were  you  entrusted  with  this  message  to  me,  by  name  ?  inquired  Mr.  Wmkle 
whose  intellects  were  hopelessly  confused  by  this  extraordinary  conversation. 

•  I  was  not  present  myself.'  replied  the  visitor,  '  and  in  consequence  of  your  firm 
refusal  to  give  your  card  to  Doctor  Slammer,  I  was  desired  by  that  gentleman  to 
identify  the  wearer  of  a  n  ery  uncommon  coat-a  bright  blue  dress  coat,  with  a  gilt 
button  displaying  a  bust,  and  the  letters  "  P.  C." 

Mr.  Winkle  actually  staggered  with  astonishment,  as  he  heard  his  own  costume 
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thus  minutely  described.  Doctor  Slammer's  friend  procee<lcd  :— '  From  the  in(|uirics 
I  made  at  the  bar,  just  now,  I  was  convinced  that  the  owner  of  the  coat  in  i|iirstion 
arrived  here,  with  three  f^ntlemen.  yesterday  afternoon.  I  imniediiitcly  sent  up 
to  the  gentleman  who  was  described  ns  appenrinR  the  head  of  the  party,  mid  he  at 
once  referred  me  to  you.' 

If  the  principal  tower  of  Rochester  Castle  had  suddenly  walked  from  its  founda- 
tion, and  stationed  itself  opposite  the  coffee-room  window,  Mr.  Winkle's  surprise 
would  have  been  as  nothing  compared  with  the  profound  astonishment  with  which 
he  had  heard  this  address.  His  first  impression  was,  that  his  coat  hud  been  stolen. 
*  Will  you  allow  me  to  detain  you  one  moment  ?  '  said  he. 

'  Certainly,'  replied  the  unwelcome  visitor. 

Mr.  Winkle  ran  hastily  upstairs,  and  with  a  trembling  hand  opened  the  bag. 
There  was  the  coat  in  its  usual  place,  l>ut  exhibiting,  on  a  close  inspection,  evident 
tokens  of  having  been  worn  on  the  preceding  night. 

'  It  must  lye  so,'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  letting  the  coat  fall  from  his  hands.  '  I  took 
too  nmch  wine  after  dinner,  and  have  a  ver>'  vague  recollection  of  walking  about 
the  streets  and  smoking  a  cigar  afterwards.  The  fact  is.  I  was  verj-  drunk  ; — I  nmst 
have  changed  my  coat — gone  somewhere — and  insulted  soniel)ody — I  have  no  doubt 
of  it ;  and  this  message  is  the  terrible  consequence.'  Saying  which,  Mr.  Winkle 
retraced  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  coffee-room,  with  the  gl<K)niy  and  dreadful 
resolve  of  accepting  the  challenge  of  the  warlike  Doctor  Sjanmicr,  an<l  abiding  by 
the  worst  consequences  that  might  ensue. 

To  this  determination  Mr.  Winkle  was  urged  by  a  variety  of  considerations  ; 
the  first  of  which  was,  his  reputation  with  the  club.  He  had  always  been  looked  up 
to  as  a  high  authority  on  all  matters  of  amusement  and  dexterity,  whether  offensive, 
defensive,  or  inoffensive ;  and  if,  on  this  very  first  occasion  of  Inking  jmt  to  the  test, 
he  shrunk  back  from  the  trial,  beneath  his  leader's  eye,  his  name  and  standing  were 
lost  for  ever.  Besides,  he  remembered  to  have  heard  it  frctjuently  surmised  by  the 
uninitiated  in  such  matters,  that  by  an  understood  arrangement  l)etwecii  the  seconds, 
the  pistols  were  seldom  loaded  with  ball ;  and,  furthermore,  he  relleited  that  if  he 
applied  to  Mr.  Snodgrass  to  act  as  his  second,  and  depicted  the  danger  in  glowing 
terms,  that  gentleman  might  possibly  communicate  the  intelligence  to  .Mr.  Pickwick, 
who  would  certainly  lose  no  time  in  transmitting  it  to  the  local  authorities,  and  thus 
prevent  the  killing  or  maiming  of  his  follower. 

Such  were  his  thoughts  when  he  returned  to  the  coffee-rootn.  and  intimated  his 
intention  of  accepting  the  Doctor's  challenge. 

'  Will  you  refer  me  to  a  friend,  to  arrange  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  '! '  said 
the  officer. 

'  Quite  unnecessary,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle  ;  '  name  them  to  me,  and  I  can  |)rocure 
the  attendance  of  a  friend  afterwards.' 

*  Shall  we  say — sunset  this  evening  ?  '   inquired  the  officer,  in  a  careless  tone. 
'  Very  good,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle  ;  thinking  in  his  heart  it  was  ver\  bad. 

*  You  know  Fort  Pitt  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  I  saw  it  yesterday.' 

'  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  into  the  field  which  borders  the  trench,  take 
the  foot-path  to  the  left  wh?'  you  arrive  at  an  angle  of  the  fortification,  and  keep 
straight  on  'till  you  see  me,  I  will  precede  you  to  a  secluded  place,  where  the  affair 
can  be  conducted  without  fear  of  interruption.* 
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'  Fear  of  interruption  ! '  thought  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  Nothing  more  to  arrange,  I  think.*  said  the  officer. 

'  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  more,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 
Good  morning.'  ,       ^     i 

'  Gootl  ir.orninL- '  ;   and  the  officer  whistled  a  lively  air  as  he  strode  awa> . 

That  n^ornings  l.reakfast  pnsse.1  heavily  off.  Mr.  Tupman  was  not  '"««>"■ 
dition  to  rise,  after  the  unwonted  dissipation  of  the  previous  n'S^t ;  Mr  Sn<^grass 
appeared  fo  labour  under  a  poetical  depression  of  spirits;  »"*»J^ ^"  ^J"" / ™ 
eJSTced  an  unusual  attachment  to  silence  and  soda-water.  Mr.  Winkle  eagerly 
watcheci  his  opportunity  :  it  was  not  long  wanting.  Mr.  Snodgrass  proposed  a  visit 
to  the  castle,  and  as  Mr.  Winkle  was  the  only  other  member  of  the  party  disposed 
to  walk,  thev  went  out  together. 

'  Snodgi^ass  •  said  Mr.  Winkle,  when  they  had  turned  out  of  the  public  street, 
'  Snodgrass.  my  dear  fellow,  can  I  rely  upon  your  secrecy  ?  '  As  he  said  this,  he  most 
devoutly  and  earnestly  hoped  he  could  not. 

'  You  can,'  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass.      '  Hear  me  swear 

'  No  no  •  interrupted  Winkle,  terrified  at  the  idea  of  his  companion  s  uncon- 
sciously pledging  himself  not  to  give  information  ;    'don't  swear,  don't  swear;    it  s 

quite  unnecessary."  ....  ■    j 

Mr.  Snodgrass  dropped  the  hand  which  he  had,  in  the   spirit  of  poesy,  raised 

towards  the  clouds  as   he   made  the  above  appeal,  and  assumed   an  attitude  of 

**  *""  Twant  vour  assistance,  inv  dear  fellow,  in  an  affair  of  honour,'  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  You  shall  have  it.'  replied  Mr.  Snwlgrass.  clasping  his  friend's  hand. 

'  With  a  Doctor— Doctor  Slammer,  of  the  Ninety-seventh,'  said  Mr.  Winkle, 
wishing  to  make  the  matter  appear  as  solemn  as  possible  ;  •  an  affair  with  an  oftcer, 
seconded  by  another  ofiicer,  at  sunset  this  evening,  in  a  lonely  field  beyond  tort  fitt. 

'  I  will  attend  voii."  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

He  was  astonishetl.  but  bv  no  means  dismayed.  It  is  extraordinar>-  how  cool 
any  party  but  the  prir.cipal  can  be  in  such  cases.  Mr.  Winkle  had  forgotten  this. 
He  had  judged  of  his  frier.d's  feelings  by  his  own. 

'  The  consequences  may  be  dreadful,'  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  I  hope  not,'  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

'  The  Doctor.  I  believe,  is  a  very  good  shot,'  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  Most  of  these  military  men  are,'  observed  »Ir.  Snodgrass,  calmly  ;    '  but  so  are 

you,  an't  you  ? '  ,       ,     .     .       ^    i  j 

Mr.  Winkle  replied  in  the  affirmative ;   and  perceiving  that  he  had  not  alarmed 

his  companion  sufficiently,  changed  his  ground. 

'  Snodgrass,'  he  said,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  '  if  I  fall,  you  will  hna 
in  a  packet  which  I  shall  place  in  your  hands  a  note  for  my— for  my  father.' 

This  attack  was  a  failure  also.  Mr.  Snodgrass  was  affected,  but  he  undertook 
the  delivery  of  the  note  as  readily  as  if  he  had  been  a  Twopenny  Postman. 

'  If  I  fall,'  said  :^Ir.  Winkle,' '  or  if  the  Doctor  falls,  you,  my  dear  friend,  will  be 
tried  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact.      Shall  I  involve  my  friend  in  transportation— 

possibly  for  life  ! '  ......  t    n. 

Mr.  Snodgrass  winced  a  little  at  this,  but  his  heroism  was  invincible.  In  tlie 
cause  of  friendship,'  he  fervently  exclaimed,  '  I  would  brave  all  dangers.' 

How  Mr.  Winkle  cursed  his  companion's  devoted  friendship  internally,  as  they 
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walked   sileiitlv  nlnn;;.  side   by  side,   for  some  minutes,  each  immersed  in   his  <»vt\ 
metlitations  !      The  moniinf;  was  wcnrinj}  away  ;   he  fjrew  desperate. 

'  Sntxlgrass.'  he  said,  .stopping  suddenly,  'do  not  let  me  be  baulked  in  this  tiiatter- 

do  not  nive  information  to  the  loeal  authorities — do  not  obtain  the  assistaiu-e  of  M-vcral 

peace  otliccrs,  to  take  either  me  or  UiK-tor  Slammer,  of  the  Ninrty-sevenlli  Hennntnt. 

at  present  «iuartered  in  Chatham  Barracks,  into  custody,  and  thus  prevent  this  duel ; 

—I  say.  do  not.' 

Mr.  .Sntnlgnss  seized  his  friend's  hand  warmly,  as  he  cnthusia-sticaily  replie<l, 
'  Xot  for  worlds  ! ' 

A  thrill  passed  over  Mr.  Winkles  frame  as  the  conviction  that  he  had  nothinjj 
to  hope  from  his  friend's  fears,  and  that  he  was  destined  to  become  an  animated 
target,  rushed  forcibly  upon  him. 

The  state  of  the  case  having  Iwcn  formally  explainetl  to  .Mr.  Sncnlgrass,  and  a 
case  of  satisfaction  pistols,  with  the  satisfactorj-  accompaniments  of  powder,  ball, 
and  caps,  having  l)een  hired  from  a  manufacturer  in  Rochester,  the  two  friends  returnc;! 
t(i  their  inn  ;  Mr.  Winkle  to  ruminate  on  the  approaching  .struggle,  and  Mr.  SiukI- 
grass  to  arrange  the  weapons  of  war,  and  put  them  into  proper  order  for  innnediate 
use. 

It  was  a  dull  and  heavy  evening  when  they  again  sallied  forth  on  tlicir  awkwanl 
errand.  Mr.  Winkle  was  nuillled  up  in  a  huge  cloak  to  escape  observation,  and 
Mr.  Snodgrass  bore  under  his  the  instruments  of  destruction. 

'  Have  you  got  everxlhing  ?  '   said  Mr.  Winkle,  in  an  agitated  tone. 

'  Ev"r>'thing,'  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass:  'plenty  of  ammunition,  in  case  the  shots 
don't  take  effect.  There  's  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  j)owder  in  the  ease,  and  I  have 
got  two  newspapers  in  my  pocket  for  the  loadings.' 

These  were  instances  of  friendship  for  which  any  man  might  reasonably  feci 
most  grateful.  Tlie  presumption  is.  that  the  gratitude  of  Mr.  Winkle  was  too 
powerful  for  utterance,  as  he  said  nothing,  but  continued  to  walk  on — rather  slowly. 

'  We  are  in  excellent  time,'  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  as  they  climl>ed  the  fence  of  the 
first  field;  'the  sun  is  just  going  (lowii.'  Mr.  Winkle  looketl  up  at  th  declining 
orb,  and  painfully  thought  of  the  probability  of  his  '  going  down  '  himself,  before 
long. 

'  There  's  the  officer.'  exclaimed  Mr.  Winkle,  after  a  few  minutes'  walking. 

'  Where  ? '   said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

'  There  ; — the  gentleman  in  the  blue  cloak.'  Mr.  Snodgrass  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  forefinger  of  his  friend,  and  obser\'ed  a  figure,  mutlled  up,  as 
he  had  described.  The  officer  evinced  his  consciousness  of  their  presence  by  slightly 
l>eckoning  with  his  hand  ;  and  the  two  friends  followed  him  at  a  littlr  •^unce,  as 
he  walked  away. 

The  evening  grew  more  dull  even,-  moment,  and  a  melancholy  wind  sounddl 
through  the  deserted  fields,  like  a  distant  giant  whistling  for  his  house-dog.  The 
sadness  of  the  scene  imparted  a  sombre  linge  to  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Winkle.  lie 
started  as  they  passed  the  angle  of  the  tren  -Ji— it  looked  like  a  colossal  grave. 

The  officer  turned  suddenly  from  the  path,  and  after  clim'oing  a  paling,  and  scaling 
a  hedge,  entered  a  seeliided  field.  Two  gentlemen  were  waiting  in  it ;  e  was  a 
little  fat  man,  with  black  hair;  and  the  other — a  portly  personage  in  ..  braidcl 
surtout— was  sitting  with  perfect  equanimity  on  a  camp-stool. 

'  The  other  party,  and  a  surgeon,  I  supp'  ac,'  said  Mr.  Si.odgrass  ;   '  take  n  drop 
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of  brandy.'  Mr.  Winkle  seized  the  wi^-ker  bottle  which  his  friend  proffered,  and 
took  a  lengthened  pull  at  the  exhilarating  liquid. 

'  My  friend,  sir,  Mr.  Snodgrass,'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  as  the  officer  approached. 
Doctor  Slammer's  friend  bowed,  and  produced  a  case  similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Snod- 
grass carried. 

'  We  have  nothing  farther  to  say,  sir,  I  think,'  he  coldly  remarked,  as  he  opened 
the  case  ;  *  an  apt'ogy  has  been  resolutely  declined." 

'Nothing,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Snodgrnss,  who   Iwgan  to  feel   rather  uncomfortable 

himself. 

'  Will  you  step  forward  ?  '  said  the  officer. 

'  Certainly,'  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass.      The  ground  was  measured,  and  preliminaries 

arranged. 

'  You  will  find  these  better  than  your  own,'  said  the  opposite  second,  producing 
his  pistols.      '  You  saw  me  load  them.      Do  you  object  to  use  them  ?  ' 

'  Certainly  not,'  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass.  The  offer  relieved  him  from  consider- 
able embarrassment,  for  his  previous  notions  of  loading  a  pistol  were  rather  vague 

and  undefined. 

'  We  may  place  our  men,  then,  i  think,'  obser\ed  the  officer,  with  as  much  mdiffer- 
ence  as  if  the  principals  were  chess-men,  and  the  seconds  players. 

'  I  think  we  may,'  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass ;  who  wouid  have  assented  to  any 
proposition,  because  he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter.  The  officer  crossed  to 
Doctor  Slammer,  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  went  up  to  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  It 's  all  ready,'  he  said,  offering  the  pistol.      '  Give  me  your  cloak." 

'  You  have  got  the  packet,  my  dear  fellow  ?  *  said  poor  Winkle. 

'  All  right,'  said  Mr.  Snodgrass.      '  Be  steady,  and  wing  him.' 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Winkle  that  this  advice  was  very  like  that  wnich  bystanders 
invariably  give  to  the  smallest  boy  in  a  street  fight,  namely,  *  Go  in,  and  win  ' :— an 
admirable  thing  to  recommend,  if  you  only  know  how  to  do  it.  He  took  off  his  cloak, 
however,  in  silence— it  alvrays  took  a  long  time  to  undo,  that  cloak— and  accepted 
the  pistol.  The  seconds  retired,  the  gentleman  on  the  camp-stool  did  the  same, 
and  the  belligerents  approached  each  other. 

Mr.  Winkle  was  always  remarkable  for  extreme  humanity.  It  is  conjectured 
that  his  unwillingness  to  hurt  a  fellow-creature  intentionally  was  the  cause  of  his 
shutting  his  eyes  when  he  arrived  at  the  fatal  spot ;  and  that  the  circumstance  of 
his  eyes  being  closed,  prevented  his  observing  the  very  extraordinary  and  unaccount- 
able demeanour  of  Doctor  Slammer.  That  gentleman  started,  stared,  retreated, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  stared  again  ;  and,  finally,  shouted  '  Stop,  stop  ! ' 

*  What 's  all  this  ? '  said  Doctor  Slammer,  as  his  friend  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  came 
running  up  ;  '  That 's  not  the  man.' 

'  Not  the  man  ! '  said  Doctor  Slammer's  second. 

*  Not  the  man  ! '  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

'  Not  the  man  ! '  said  the  gentleman  with  the  camp-stool  in  his  hand. 
'  Certainly  not,'  replied  the  little  Doctor,     '  That 's  not  the  person  who  insulted 
me  last  night.' 

'  Very  extraordinary  1 '  exclaimed  the  officer. 

*  Very,'  said  the  gentleman  with  the  camp-stool.  •  The  only  question  is,  whether 
the  gentleman,  being  on  the  ground,  must  not  be  considered,  as  a  matter  of  form, 
to  be  the  individual  who  insulted  our  friend.  Doctor  Slammer,  yesterday  evening, 
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whether  he  is  really  that  individual  or  noi  ' :  and  having  delivered  this  8UKgc«tic>n. 
with  a  ver>-  sage  and  mysterious  nir,  the  man  with  the  camp-stool  to«)k  a  large  pin.  ll 
of  snuff,  and  looked  profoundly  n.und.  with  the  air  of  an  authority  in  such  mutters. 

Now  Mr.  Winkle  had  ojiened  his  eyes,  and   his  ears  too,  "when  he  heiini  his 
nd%ersar>-  call  out  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  ;  and  perceiving  by  what  he  had  after 
wards  said,  that  there  was,  »)eyond  all  question,  some  mistake  in  the  matter,  he  at 
once  foresaw  the  increase  of  reputation  he  should  inevitably  actjuirc  bv  concealing 
the  real  motive  of  his  coming  out :  he  therefore  stepped  Iwldly  forward,  and  said— 

*  I  am  not  the  person.      I  know  it.' 

•  Then,  that,'  said  the  man  with  the  camp-stool.  '  is  an  affront  to  Doctor  Slammer, 
and  a  sufficient  reason  for  proceeding  immediately.' 

I  Pray  be  quiet,  Payne,'  said  the  Doctor's "  second.  '  Whv  did  vou  not  com- 
municate this  fact  to  me  this  morning,  sir  ?  ' 

I  To  be  sure— to  be  sure.'  said  tlu-  man  with  the  camp-stool,  indignantly. 

'  I  entreat  you  to  be  quiet,  Payne.'  said  the  other.    '  Mav  I  rei>eat  my  question,  sir  '  ' 

'  Because,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  who  had  had  time  to  delilWrate  upon  Ins 
answer,  '  because,  sir,  you  described  an  intoxicated  and  ungentlen.anlv  |)erson  as 
wearnig  a  coat  which  I  have  the  honour,  not  onlv  to  wear,  but  to  have  invented  the 
proposed  uniform,  sir.  of  the  Pickwick  Club  in  Llmdon.  The  honour  of  that  uniform 
I  feel  bound  to  manitain,  and  I  therefore,  without  inquiry,  accepted  the  chalienL'c 
which  you  offered  me.' 

'  My  dear  sir.'  said  the  good-humoured  little  Doctor,  advancing  with  extended 
hand,  •  I  honour  your  gallantr>-.  Permit  me  to  sav.  sir.  that  J  highiv  admire  vour 
conduct,  and  extremely  regret  having  caused  you  the  inconvenience  of  this  nHcfi.H. 
to  no  purpose.' 

'  I  beg  you  won't  mention  it,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

I  I  shall  feel  proud  of  your  acquaintance,  sir,'  said  the  little  Doctor. 

'  It  will  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  know  vou.  sir,'  rei)lied  Mr.  Wink).' 
Thereupv ..  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Winkle  shook  hands,  and  then  Mr.  Winkle  and  I  ieu- 
tenant  Tappleton  (the  Doctor's  second),  and  then  Mr.  Winkle  and  the  man  with  the 
camp-stool,  and,  finally,  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Snodgniss-the  last-named  gentlen.a,. 
in  an  excess  of  admiration  at  the  noble  conduct  of  his  heroic  friend. 

*  I  think  we  may  adjourn,"  said  Lieutenant  Tappleton. 

'  Certainly,'  added  the  Doctor. 

'Unless,'  interposed  the  man  with  the  camp-stool,  'unless  Mr.  Winkle  feels 
himself  aggrieved  by  the  challenge  :  in  which  case,  1  submit,  he  h.-s  a  ri.-lit  in 
satisfaction.  , 

Mr.  Winkle,  with  great  self-denial,  expressed  himself  quite  satisfied  already 

,  ,  u  Pr« ''•'  ^^J^  *^^  ""'"  ''■'*•'  ^^^  "unp-st<H,I.  '  the  genllenmn's  second  n.ay 
feel  himself  affronted  with  some  obser^•ations  which  fell  from  n.c  at  an  early  peri.,.! 
of  this  meeting  :   if  so,  I  shall  l,c  happy  to  give  him  satisfaction  immediately.' " 

Mr.  Snodgrass  hastily  professed  himself  very  much  obliged  with  fh.-"  ha.ulson.c 

offer  of  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken  last,  which  he  was  only  indu.cd  to  .l.cl.nc 

by  his  entire  contentment  with  the  whole  prm-eedings.      The  two  s.cun.is  adjusted 

he  cases,  and  the  whole  party  left  the  ground  in  a  much  more  lively  manner  than 

they  had  proceeded  to  it. 

NDo  you  remain  long  here  ? '    inquired  Doctor  Slammer  of  Mr.  Winkle,  as  thev 
walked  on  most  amicably  together.  ■■  mi  ,  js  mt 
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•  I  think  we  shall  leave  here  the  day  after  to-morrow.'  was  the  reply. 

'  I  trust  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  ol  seeinR  you  and  your  friend  at  my  rooms, 
and  of  spending  a  pleasant  evening  with  you.  after  this  awkward  mistake,  said  the 
little  Doctor  ;  "  are  you  disengaged  this  evening  ?  '  ,  ,   ,     , ,      »  , ,     »    u„,. . 

'  We  have  some  friends  here.*  replied  Mr.  Winkle.  '  and  I  should  not  like  to  leave 
them  to-night.      Perhaps  you  and  your  friend  will  join  us  at  the  Bull. 

•  With  great  pleasure.-  said  the  little  Doctor ;    "  will  ten  o  clock  l«  too  late  to 

Ux)k  in  for  half  an  hour  ? '  .  .     •  »    j  » , 

'  Oh  dear,  no,'  said  Mr.  Winkle.      "  I  shall  he  most  happy  to  introduce  >ou  to 

my  friends,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Tupman.' 

•  It  will  give  mc  great  pleasure.  I  am  sure,'  replied  Doctor  Mnmmer,  little  suspect- 
ing who  Mr.  Tupman  was. 

•  You  will  be  sure  to  come  ?  '  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

'  Oh,  certainly."  „  .  j 

Bv  this  time  they  had  reached  the  roud.      lordial  farewells  were  exchanged, 

and  tlie  party  separated.      Doctor  Slammer  and  his  friends  repaired  to  the  barracks. 

and  Mr.  Winkle,  accompanied  hy  his  friend.  Mr.  Suodgrass,  returned  to  their  mn. 


CHAPTER  III 

A   NEW  ACQUAINTANCE.      THE  STROLLEKS  TALE.      A   DISAGREEABLE 
INTERRUPTION,    AND    AN    UNPLE.VSANT    ENCOUNTEK 

MR.  PICKWICK  had  felt  some  apprehensions  in  consequence  of  the  unusual 
absence  of  his  two  friends,  which  their  mysterious  behaviour  during  the 
whole  morning  had  bv  no  means  tended  to  diminish.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  that  he  rose  to  greet  them  when  they 
again  entered ;  and  with  more  than  ordinar>'  interest  that  he  inqui.ed  what  had 
occurred  to  detain  them  from  his  society.  In  reply  to  his  questions  on  this  point. 
Mr  Snodgrass  was  about  to  offer  an  historical  account  of  the  circumstances  just  now 
detailed,  when  he  was  suddenly  checked  by  observing  that  there  were  present, 
not  only  Mr.  Tupman  and  their  stage-coach  companion  of  the  preceding  day.  but 
another  stranger  of  equally  singular  appearance.  It  was  a  care-worn  looking  man, 
whose  sallow  face,  and  deeply  sunken  eyes,  were  rendered  still  more  str.^img  than 
nature  had  made  them,  by  the  straight  black  hair  which  hung  in  macted  disorder 
half  way  down  his  face.  His  eyes  were  almost  unnaturally  bright  and  piercing  ; 
his  cheek-bones  were  high  and  prominent ;  and  his  jaws  were  so  long  and  lank,  that 
an  observer  would  have  supposed  that  he  was  drawing  the  flesh  of  his  face  m,  for  a 
moment,  by  some  contraction  of  the  muscles,  if  bis  half-opened  mouth  and  im.nov- 
able  expression  had  not  announced  that  it  was  his  ordinary  appearance.  "  nnd 
his  neck  he  wore  a  green  shawl,  with  the  large  ends  straggling  over  his  cheb>  ' 
making  their  appearance  occasionally  beneath  the  worn  button-holes  of  his  old  waist- 
coat. His  upper  garment  was  a  long  black  surtout ;  and  below  it  he  wore  wide 
drab  trousers,  and  large  boots,  running  rapidly  to  seed. 

It  was  on  this  uncouth-looking  person  that  Mr.  Winkle's  eye  rested,  and  it  was 
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towards  him  that  Mr.  I'ickwick  rxtnidetl  HIn  hand,  when  he  inid  '  A  fru-nil  of  uiir 
friend'*  here.  We  iliKcoverwl  this  momins  that  our  friend  was  cuniuTtcd  with  thi- 
theatre  in  this  pliioe,  though  he  in  not  <ie)tirous  to  have  it  ^iktiiIIv  kn4>wii.  and  this 
gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  luinie  profcMsion.  He  »:\s  nlMHif  ti>  .  ixniir  iih  witli 
a  little  anecdote  connecteti  with  it,  'vlien  you  eiitore*!.' 

'  Lot*  of  anecdote,'  said  the  green-coute*!  strniitrer  of  the  ilny  l>rforr.  a<i\  aiiciiii; 
to  Mr.  Winkle  and  speaking  in  a  low  and  .  .'Idential  tunc.  '  lliini  fc!l(>w  tiiMs 
the  heavy  business— no  actor  -strange  man  all  sorts  of  niiM>rics  Din-  '.  -imy. 
wc  call  him  on  the  circuit.'  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Sno«lgnis«t  |M»litci>  w.  •!  ■.  tlw 
gititleman,  elegantly  designated  as  '  Disnwil  Jemmy';  and  calling  for  tir.'imly  .•lui- 
water,  in  imitation  of  the  rcmain(l<r  of  the  company,  seated  fhcmsi-lvcs  nt  tlic  table. 

*  Now,  sir,*  said  Mr.  I'ickwick,  '  will  you  oblige  us  by  prcH-ccding  with  what  you 
were  going  to  relate  ?  ' 

The  dismal  individual  took  a  dirty  roll  of  paper  from  Ins  piK'kct.  and  liirniiig 
to  Mr.  Snodgrass,  who  had  just  taken  out  his  note-biH>k.  said  in  a  hollow  voice 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  his  outward  man  -'  Arc  you  the  [xict  t ' 

'  I—I  do  a  little  in  that  way,"  replied  Mr.  Snodrrass.  rather  taken  aback  by  the 
abruptness  of  the  question. 

*  Ah  I  poetry  makes  life  what  lights  and  nuisic  do  the  siuur  strip  the  ui\c  of  its 
false  embellishments,  and  the  other  of  its  illusions,  and  what  i>  there  real  in  either 
to  live  or  care  for  ?  ' 

■  Very  true,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

'To  l)C  l)efore  t!>e  ftnitlights,'  continued  tlie  dismal  man,  'is  like  sitting  at  u 
grand  court  show,  and  admiring  the  silken  dresses  of  the  gaudy  Hiroiii;  to  lie  lielund 
them  is  to  be  the  people  who  make  that  finery,  uncared  for  and  unknown,  and  left 
to  sink  or  swim,  to  starve  or  live,  as  fortune  wills  it.' 

'Certainly,'  said  Mr.  Smxl grass -.  for  the  sunken  eye  of  the  dismal  niun  rested 
on  him,  and  he  felt  it  necessary  to  say  something. 

'Go  on,  Jemmy,'  said  the  Spanish  traveller,  "  like  black -eyed  Susan  -all  in  the 
Downs — no  croaking— speak  out — look  lively.' 

'  Will  you  make  another  glass  before  you  begin,  sir  '! '  said  Mr.  l'ickv\ick. 

The  dismal  man  tcmk  the  hint,  and  having  mi.xcd  a  glass  of  braiidv  and-water. 
and  slowly  swallowed  half  of  it,  opened  the  roll  of  paper  and  prweedcd.  partly  to 
read,  and  partly  to  relate,  the  following  incident,  which  we  find  recorded  on  the 
Transactions  of  the  club  as  '  The  Strollers  Tale.' 


it  >' 
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THE   STROLLER  S   TALE 

*  There  is  nothing  of  the  marvellous  in  what  I  am  going  to  rel.ite.'  v.iid  the 
dismal  man  ;  '  there  is  nothing  even  uncommon  in  it.  Want  and  si(  kness  are  Uxt 
common  in  nnany  stations  of  life,  to  deserve  more  notice  than  is  usually  liestowed  on 
the  most  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  human  nature.  I  have  thrown  these  few  notes 
together,  because  the  subject  of  them  was  well  known  to  me  for  man  >ears.  1 
traced  his  progress  downwards,  step  by  step,  until  at  l.jst  he  reached  th;tt  excess  of 
destitution  from  which  he  never  rose  ai^in. 

•  The  man  of  whom  I  speak  was  a  low  pantomin>e  actor  ;  and,  like  many  f>cople 
of  his  class,  an  habitual  drunkard.  In  his  bef '  r  days  l>efore  he  h..d  liecomc  enfccbl.-a 
by  dissipation  and  emaciated  by  disease,  he     ad  Ltd  m  the  icceipl  or  a  ^--kI  saiui 
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which,  if  he  had  been  capful  -d  Pn^dent    he  m^htj^-  «^^^^^ 

«.„,e  years-not  many  ;  ^^Z^^r^^P^X"^-^^^^^^  -»^-»'  «" '^  ''''' 
their  bodily  energies.    «»f- P^^^'^^iJ^!^^^^^  Z  fast  upon  him.  however, 

can  depend  for  sx.hs.stence       ««  b«ett.ng  s     ^  .^  ^j^j^j,  ^^  „^„    ^«, 

that  it  was  found  .mposs^le  »«  ^P'^J  J^'7' '"  j  J^jn^tion  for  him  which  he  could 
useful  to  the  theatre  The  P"»>'-';,Xs  ;tUr^^^^^^  certain  to  be  his  portion 
not  resist.      Neglected  disease  and  h«Pcl««  P^J^^^  ^*"  ^.^  persevere,  and  the 

-"•.^ETe^ry'br:::-^  at  all  -^^:^^^:^^^ 

of  shabby,  poverty.str.cken  ™f  .f''"^  "'^f  *^^^^^^^  tumblers,  and  so  forth, 

regularly  engaged  actors,  but  ballet  ^^'^^^^''^;' ^"^"^..^  piece,  and  are  then 
who  are  taken  on  durmg  the  nm  of  a  P''"*"""™'' '°'^;,^  ^^^Zns  a  new  demand 
discharged,  until  ^^^;^^  ^  ^^'^JZ:! Zt^:^^  and  talcing 

■"^^"^  A^t  ttt  Ume,  and  when  he  had  been  existing  for  upwards  of  a  >-- -^J^- 

1  was  ures^ea  .„„,,,..      Vgver  shall  I  forget  the  repulsive  sight  that  met 

he  tapped  me  on  the  ^»^  "j''^'-   ^^^J,^^^^^^  ,„,  the  pantomime,  in  all  the  absurdity 
„,y  eye  when  I  turned   7;^;    "^J^r^^^^^  oaiL  of  Death,  the  most  frightful 

Ttalogue  of  sickness  and  privations,  terminating  as  usual  with  an  ^^  '^^^^''J 
my  melancholy  errand. 
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'  It  was  late,  for  I  had  been  playing  in  the  last  piece ;  and  as  it  was  a  »)enefit 
night,  the  performances  had  been  protracted  to  an  unusual  length.  It  was  a  dark 
cold  night,  with  a  chill  damp  wind,  which  blew  the  rain  heavily  against  the  windows 
and  house  fronts.  Pools  of  water  had  collected  in  the  narrow  and  little-frwiueiifed 
streets,  and  as  many  of  the  thinly-scattered  oil-lamps  had  been  blown  out  hv  the 
violence  of  the  wind,  the  walk  was  not  only  a  comfortles-s.  but  most  uncertain"  one 
I  had  fortunately  taken  the  right  course,  however,  and  succeeded,  after  a  little 
difficulty,  in  finding  the  house  to  which  I  had  been  directed-a  coal-shed,  with  one 
stor>'  above  it,  in  the  back  room  of  which  lay  the  object  of  my  search. 

*  A  wretched-looking  woman,  the  man's  wife,  met  me  on  the  stairs,  and.  telling 
me  that  he  had  just  fallen  into  a  kind  of  doze,  led  me  softiv  in.  and  placet!  a  chair 
for  me  at  the  bedside.  The  sick  man  was  lying  with  his  face  turned  towards  the 
wall ;  and  as  he  took  no  heed  of  my  presence.  I  had  leisure  to  observe  the  place  in 
which  I  found  myself. 

'  He  was  lying  on  an  old  bedstead,  which  turned  up  during  ihe  day.  The 
tattered  remains  of  a  checked  curtain  were  drawn  round  the  beds  head,  to" exclude 
the  wind,  which  however  made  its  way  into  the  comfortless  room  throuRh  the 
numerous  chmks  in  the  door,  and  blew  it  to  and  fro  everv  instant.  There  was  a 
low  cinder  fire  in  a  rusty  unfixed  grate  ;  and  an  old  three-cornered  stained  table  with 
some  medicine  bottles,  a  broken  glass,  and  a  few  other  domestic  articles  was  .Irawn 
out  before  It.  A  little  child  was  sleeping  on  a  temporary  bed  which  had  been  made 
for  It  on  the  floor,  and  the  woman  sat  on  a  chair  by  its  side.  There  were  a  couple 
of  shelves  with  a  few  plates  and  cups  and  saucers  :  and  a  ,,«ir  of  stage  shoes  and  a 
couple  of  foils  hung  beneath  them.  With  the  exception  of  little  heaps  of  rags  u.ul 
bundles  which  had  been  carelessly  thrown  into  the  corners  of  the  room,  these  were 
the  only  things  in  the  apartment. 

'  I  had  had  time  to  note  these  little  particulars,  and  to  mark  the  heavy  breathinu 
and  feverish  startings  of  the  sick  man.  before  he  was  aware  of  my  presciu'e  I,,  his 
restless  attempts  to  procure  some  easv  resting-place  for  his  head."  he  tossed  his  hand 
out  of  the  bed.  and  it  fell  on  mine.      He  started  up.  and  stared  eagerly  in  my  fare 

you  knot"     ^*''^''  '^°'"''"  '"''^  '"'  *'^*''  "  *^'""  """*■■■•  *^"*  •  ""  "*■"*  ^"^  t"-'"Bl't. 
'"Ah!"    said  the   invalid,  passing  his  hand  across  his  forehead;    "Hutiey  - 

Hutley-Iet  me  sec."      He  seemed  endeavouring  to  collect  his  thoughts  for  a  f.w 

seconds,  anu  then  grasping  me  tightly  by  the  wrist  said.  "  Don't  leave  n.c-dont 

leave  me,  old  fellow.      She 'II  murder  me  ;   I  know  she  will." 

'  "  Has  he  been  long  so  ?  "  said  I,  addressing  his  weeping  wife 

' ;;  Since  yesterday  night,'  she  replied.      "  John.  John,  don't  you  know  me  ^  " 

...r  .  .°°"*.'f*.'"'T"'^  "*^'""  "'*"'■■  ■"«'**  "'^  ""»"•  «ith  «  xh-H-icr.  as  she  stoopr.l 
over  hm.  Drive  her  away;  I  can't  bear  her  near  me."  He  stared  wil.lK  „t 
her,  with  a  look  of  deadly  apprehension,  and  then  whis,H-red  in  my  ear,  '  I  beath.r 
Jem;  I  beat  her  yesterday,  and  many  times  before.  I  have  starvr.l  her  and  thJ 
boy  too;   and  now  I  am  weak  and  helpless.  Jem.  she  'll  murder  me  for  it ;    I  know 

u!«i  A  u  ' ""  '"";  ^''  *''^''  "'  '  ^^''''  >■«"  ■''  •">«*  '*■  t««-  Keep  her  off  ' 
lie  relaxed  his  grasp,  and  sank  back  exhausted  on  the  pillow 

H„..k1'  J^"7/"^  ♦«"  ^^-^l"  «hat  aU  this  meant.  If  I  coukl  have  entertained  any 
doubt  of  ,t,  for  an  instant,  one  glance  at  the  woman's  pale  face  aiul  wasted  form 
would  have  sufficiently  explained  the  real  state  of  the  case!      "  Vou  had  better  st""i 
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aside."  said  I  to  the  poor  creature.  "  You  can  do  him  no  good.  Perha^.  he  will 
be  calmer,  if  he  does  not  sec  you."  She  retired  out  of  the  man  s  sight.  Reopened 
his  eyes,  after  a  few  seconds,  and  looked  anxiously  round. 

*  "  Is  she  gone  ?  "  he  eagerly  inquired. 

.  "  Yes— yes,"  said  I ;  "  she  shall  not  hurt  you."  .....       v  ^ 

•  "  I  -11  tell  you  what.  Jem."  said  the  man,  in  a  low  vo.ce,  she  rf«"  hu^  •««; 
There  's  something  in  her  eyes  wakes  such  «  dreadful  fear  m  my  heart  that  't  dnve 
me  mad.  All  last  night,  her  large  staring  eyes  and  pale  face  ""^^ f^''''^'l\^ 
wherever  I  turned,  they  turned  ;  and  whenever  started  up  ^^"^  "^y ^\'  '^\^' 
at  the  bedside  looking  at  me."  He  drew  me  closer  to  hun.  as  he  said  m  a  deep^ 
alarmed  whisper-"  Jem,  she  must  bean  evil  spmt-a  devil!  Hush!  I  know 
sheT     If  shfhad  been  a  woman  she  would  have  died  long  ago.      No  woman  could 

''^'^^S^cUn'e^^fth'etought  of  the  long  course  of  cruelty  and  neglect  which  must 
have  occurred  to  produce  such  an  impression  on  such  a  man.      I  could  say  nothmg 
in  replv  ;  for  who  could  offer  hope,  or  consolation,  to  the  abject  being  before  me  ? 
^■  sat  there  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  during  which  time  he  tossed  about. 

murmuring  exclamations  of  pain  or  impatience  ««t'«f»y  *'?'?" '"^  ^'J„Xt%te[^ 
and  there,  and  turning  constantly  from  side  to  side  At  length  he  ^e"  ">*«; J**J^*; 
of  partial  unconsciousness,  in  which  the  mind  wanders  "f  «"'>'  ™'"^'^"!*.!' HS 
and  from  place  to  place,  without  the  control  of  reason,  but  still  without  bemg  abte 
to  divest  itself  of  an  indescribable  sense  of  present  suf  er.ng^  '^'"'^ir^.J^Wlitv 
incoherent  wanderings  that  this  was  the  case,  and  knowing  that  m  «»  P«'b;^J'*y 
the  fever  would  not  grow  immediately  worse.  I  left  him.  promismg  his  mi^able 
wife  that  I  would  repeat  vv  visit  next  evening,  and.  if  necessary,  sit  up  with  the 

patient  J^""^***^^'*^^  ^^^  ,^^4  four-and-twenty  hours  had  produced  a  frightful 
alteration  The  eyes,  though  deeply  sunk  and  heavy,  shone  with  a  l";t«J"Kh«ul 
to  behold.  The  lips  were  parched,  and  cracked  in  many  places  :  the  dry  hard  skin 
glowed  with  a  burning  heat,  and  there  was  an  almost  unearthlj  air  of  wild  anxiety 
in  the  man's  face,  indicating  even  more  strongly  the  ravages  of  the  disease.      ITie 

fever  was  at  Its  height.  ,. 

'  I  took  the  seat  I  had  occupied  the  night  before,  and  there  I  sat  for  hours,  listen- 
ing to  sounds  which  must  strike  deep  to  the  heart  of  the  most  callous  among  human 
beings-the  awful  ravings  of  a  dying  man.      From  what  I  had  heard  of  the  medical 
attendant's  opinion.  I  knew  there  was  no  hope  for  him  :    I  was  «'"'"«  by^-*  death- 
bed      I  saw  the  wasted  limbs,  which  a  few  hours  before  had  been  distorted  for  the 
amusement  of  a  boisterous  jallerj-,  writhing  under  the  tortures  of  a  burning  fevei— 
I  heard  the  clown's  shrill  laugh,  blending  with  the  low  murmurings  of  the  dying  man. 
'  It  is  a  touching  thing  to  hear  the  mind  reverting  to  the  ordinary  occupations 
and  pursuits  of  health,  when  the  body  lies  before  you  weak  and  helpless ;   but  when 
those  occupations  are  of  a  character  the  most  strongly  opposed  to  anything  we  awociate 
with  grave  or  solemn  ideas,  the  impression  produced  is  infinitely  more  powerful.      Ihe 
theatre,  and  the  public-house,  were  the  chief  themes  of  the  ^Tetched  man  s  wander- 
ings.     It  was  evening,  he  fancied ;   he  had  a  part  to  play  that  night ;  it  was  late 
and  he  must  leave  home  instantly.      Why  did  they  hold  him.  and  prevent  his  ^ing  ? 
—he  should  lose  the  monev-he  must  go.      No  !   they  would  not  let  him.      He  hid 
his  face  in  his  burning  hands,  and  feebly  bemoaned  his  own  weakness,  and  the  cruelty 
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of  his  persecutors.      A  short  pause,  and  he  shouted  out  a  few  doRRrel  rhymes     the 
last  he  had  ever  learnt.      He  rose  in  Jied.  drew  »ip  his  withered  liiul)s,  and  riilled  about 
in  uncouth  positions  ;    he  was  actinR— he  was  at  the  theatre.      A  minutes  silence 
and  he  murmured  the  burden  of  some  roaring  sohr.      He  had  rea.hed  the  old  houst- 
at  last :   how  hot  the  room  was.      He  had  been  ill,  very  ill.  but  he  was  well  now   an<l 
happy.      Fill  up  his  jjlass.      VVho  was  that,  that  dashed  it  from  his  lips  ?      It  was 
the  same  persecutor  that  had  followed  him  l)efore.      He  fell  back  upon  his  pillow 
and  moaned  aloud.      A  short  period  of  oblivion,  and  he  was  wandering  through  a 
tedious  maze  of  low  arched-rooms-so  low.  sometimes,  that  he  must  creep  upo 
his  hands  and  knees  to  make  his  way  along ;    it  was  close  and  dark,  an.l  ,vi  rv  wav 
he  turned,  some  obstacle  impeded  his  progress.      There  were   i..so.ts  t.H,.  hideous 
crawhng  thmgs  with  eyes  that  stared  upon  him.  and   lilled  the  very  air  around  • 
glistening  horribly  amidst  the  thick  darkness  of  the  place.      The  walls  and  ceiling 
were  ahve  with  reptiles-the  vault  expanded  to  an  enormous  size-frightful  ligurcs 
flitted  to  and  fro-and  the  faces  of  men  he  knew,  rendercl  hideous  bv  Kibing  a„d 
mouthing,  peered  out  from  among  them  ;    they  were  searing  him  with  "hcatc.l  .n.ns. 
and  binding  his  head  with  cords  till  the  blood  started  ;  and  he  struggle*!  nuulK  for  life 
At  the  close  of  one  of  these  paroxysms,  when  I  had  with  great  diflicultv   held 
him  down  m  his  bed,  he  sank  into  what  appeared  to  l,e  a  slumber.      Overpowered 
with  watchuig  and  exertion,  I  had  closed  my  eyes  for  a  few  n.inute     when  I  felt  a 
violent  clutch  on  my  shoulder.      I  awoke  instantly.      He  had  raised  himself  up 
so  as  to  seat  hmiself  in  bed-a  dreadful  change  had  come  over  his  fa.e.  but  conscious- 
ness had  returned,  for  he    «    lently  knew  me.      The  child  who  had  been  long  sinc-e 

.  om  its  little  bed,  and  ran  towards  its  father,  screani- 
stily  caught  it  in  her  arms,  lest  he  should  injure  it  in 
but,  terrified  by  the  alteration  of  his  features.  stcHKl 
I        *     -^u  .u      .V      ..      ,     '^^  grasped  my  shoulder  convulsively,  and,  striking  his 
breast  with  the  other  hand,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  articulate.      It  was  unava.l- 
mg-he  e-xtended  h.s  arm  towards  them,  and  made  another  violent  effort       There 


disturbed  by  his  ravin- 
ing  with  fright— the  n 
the  violence  of  his  ins, 
transfixed  by  the  bedsi 


i  i 


<i 


It  would  afford  us  the  highest  gratification  to  be  enabled  to  record  Mr.  Pickwick's 
opinion  of  the  foregoing  anecdote.  We  have  little  doubt  that  we  shouUl  have  l.ee« 
enabled  to  present  it  to  our  readers,  but  for  a  most  unfortunate  occurrence. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  replaced  on  the  table  the  glass  which,  during  the  last  few 
sentences  of  the  tale,  he  had  retained  in  his  hand  ;  and  had  just  made  up  his  m  nd 
tharhe^T'S  "?•  7  '""  the  authority  of  Mr.  Snodgrass's  notebook  for  stating 
Ia,d_      had  actually  o,^„ed  h.s  mouth-when  the  waiter  entered  the  r,>om,  and 

'  Some  gentlemen,  sir.' 

r.™  ^^^^'^  conjectured  that  Mr.  Pickwick  was  on  the  point  of  delivering  son.e 

remarks  which  would  have  enlightened  the  world,  if  not  thrThames,  whe"  he  w as 

o^dTnT        '-  ''  «-^d  'Sternly  on  the  waiter's  countenance,  and  .h  n  L^^^J 

comers  '°'"^''"''  ^""'"'■'  "'  '*  '^'''"«  '"'  information  relative  to  the  new 

nieas'  °'*  1.1  '^'^'  ^AA  ^''"!''«''  '.'«'"«'  '  «>"«  fiends  of  mine-show  them  in.      Ver^ 
pleas...  fellows,    added  Mr.  Winkle,  after  the  waiter  had  retired-' Ollicers  of  the 
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You  will  like  them 


i 
\ 


!i 


if 


\     I 


97th,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  rather  oddly  this  morning. 

'"''^MrPickwick's  equanimity  was  at  once  restored.      The  waiter  returned,  and 

ushered  three  gentlemen  into  the  room.  .  , .     ,         ^  ^  „„Uf„„    Mr    Pirk- 

'  Lieutenant  Tappleton.'  said  Mr.  Winkle.  '  Lieutenant  TappletonMr^  P.ck- 

wick-Doctor  Payne.   Mr.   Pickwick-Mr.  Snodgrass.   you  have  seen   before^    m> 

friend.   Mr.   Tupman.   Doctor  Payne-Dr.   Slammer.   Mr.   P.ckw.ck-Mr.  Tupman. 

Doctor  Slam '  •  -i  i      _  »».«  .^..n 

Here  Mr.  Winkle  suddenly  paused  ;  for  strong  emotion  was  visible  on  the  coun- 
tenance both  of  Mr.  Tupman  and  the  Doctor.  ,.  ^  a !,».;. 

•  I  have  met  this  gentleman  before    said  the  Doctor,  with  marked  emphasis. 

'  Indeed  ! '  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  And-and  that  person,  too.  if  1  am  not  mistaken.'  said  the  Doctor,  bestowing 
a  scrutinising  glance  on  the  green-coat,Kl  stranger.  'I  think  I  gave  that  person  a 
very  pressing  Invitation  last  night,  which  he  thought  proper  to  declme.  Saymg 
which  the  Doctor  scowled  magnanimously  on  the  stranger,  and  whispered  his  friend 

Lieutenant  Tappleton.  . 

'  You  don't  say  so  ?  '  said  that  gentleman,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whisper. 

'  I  do.  indeed.'  replied  Doctor  Slammer. 

'  You  are  bound  to  kick  him  on  the  spot,'  murmured  the  owner  of  the  camp- 
stool  with  great  importance.  „    *     ,  „i. 

'  Do  be  quiet.  Payne.'  interposed  the  Lieutenant.  VVill  you  a"o;^  "^«  *»  ^^^ 
vou  sir  •  he  said,  addressing  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  was  considerably  mystified  by  this 
verj^  unpolite  by-play.  '  will  you  f  How  me  to  ask  you,  sir.  whether  that  person  belongs 

to  your  party  ?  '  , 

'  No.  sir.' replied  Mr.  Pickwick, '  he  is  a  guest  of  ours.  ..     ,     ^.    , 

'  He  is  a  member  of  your  club,  or  I  am  mistaken  ?      said  the  Lieutenant. 

inquiringly. 

'  Certainly  not,'  responded  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  And  never  wears  your  dub-button  ?  '  said  the  Lieutenant. 

'  No— never  ! '  replied  the  astonished  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Lieutenant  Tappleton  turned  round  to  his  friend  Doctor  Slammer,  with  a  scarcely 
perceptible  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  as  if  implying  some  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
recollection  The  little  Doctor  looked  wrathful,  but  confounded ;  and  Mr.  Payne 
gazed  with  a  ferocious  aspect  on   the   beaming    countenance    of    the    unconscious 

Pickwick 

'  Sir"  said  the  Doctor,  suddenly  addressing  Mr.  Tupman,  in  a  tone  which  made 
that  gentleman  start  as  perceptibly  as  if  a  pin  had  been  cunningly  inserted  in  the 
calf  of  his  leg,  '  you  were  at  the  ball  here  last  night !  *  ^     ^     .  „     „•  ,     •  .      „ 

Mr.  Tupman  gasped  a  faint  affirmative,  looking  very  hard  at  Mr.  Pickwick  all 

the  while.  .     .      ...       ....  , 

•  That  person  was  your  companion,'  said  the  Doctor,  pointing  to  the  still  unmoved 

strange  1 . 

Mr.  Tupman  admitted  the  fact. 

•  Now  sir,'  said  the  Doctor  to  the  stranger,  '  I  ask  you  once  again  in  the 
presence  of  these  gentlemen,  whether  you  choose  to  give  me  your  card,  and  to 
receive  the  tre-tment  of  a  gentleman  ,  or  whether  you  impose  upon  me  the  necessity 
of  personally  chastising  you  on  the  spot  ?  ' 
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'  Stay,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  I  really  cannot  allow  this  matter  to  go  any 
further  without  some  explanation.      Tupman,  recount  the  circumstances.' 

Mr.  Tupman,  thus  solemnly  adjured,  stated  the  cose  in  a  few  wor(l>  ;  touched 
slifjhtly  on  the  borrowing  o^  the  coat ;  expatiated  largely  on  its  having  l>r<-n  done 
'  after  dinner ' ;  wound  up  with  a  little  penitence  on  his  own  account  ;  and  left  the 
stranger  to  clear  himself  as  he  best  could. 

He  was  apparently  about  to  pnM-eed  to  do  so,  when  Lieutenant  Tapplcton,  who 
had  been  eyeing  him  with  great  curiosity,  said  with  consitlerable  scorn — '  Haven't 
I  seen  you  at  the  theatre,  sir  ?  ' 

'  Certainly,'  replied  the  unabashed  stranger. 

'  He   is  a  strolling  actor,'   said    the   Lieutenant,   contemptuously,    turning   to 
Slammer.      '  He  acts  in  the  piece  that  the  Officers  of  the  5'Jnd  get  up  at  the  Rochester 
Theatre  to-morrow  night.      You  cannot  proceed  in  this  affair,  Slanmier-   impossible  I  ' 
'  Quite  ! '  said  the  dignified  Payne. 

'Sorry  to  have  placed  you  in  this  disagreeable  situation,'  said  Lieutenant  Tappleton, 
addressing  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  '  allow  me  to  suggest,  that  the  best  way  of  avoiding  a 
recurrence  of  such  scenes  in  future,  will  lie  to  be  more  select  in  the  choice  o*  your 
companions.      Good  evening,  sir  ! '  and  the  Lieutenant  bounced  out  of  the  room. 

'  And  allow  me  to  say,  sir,'  said  the  irascible  Doctor  Payne,  *  that  if  I  had  been 
Tappleton,  or  if  I  had  been  Slammer,  I  would  have  pulled  your  nose,  sir,  and  the 
nose  of  every  man  in  this  company.  I  would,  sir,  every  man.  Payne  is  niy  name, 
sir— Doctor  Payne  of  the  4ard.  Good  evening,  sir.'  Having  concluded  this  speech, 
and  uttered  the  three  last  words  in  a  loud  key,  he  stalked  majestically  after  his  friend, 
closely  followed  by  Doctor  Slammer,  who  said  nothing,  but  contented  himself  by 
withering  the  company  with  a  look. 

Rising  rage  and  extreme  bewilderment  had  swelled  the  noble  breast  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, almost  to  the  bursting  of  his  waistcoat,  during  the  delivery  of  the  above  defiance. 
He  stood  transfixed  to  the  spot,  gazing  on  vacancy.  The  closing  of  the  d(X)r  recalled 
him  to  himself.  He  rushed  forward  with  fur\-  in  his  looks,  and  fire  in  his  eye.  His 
hand  was  upon  the  lock  of  the  door ;  in  another  instant  it  would  have  lieen  on  the 
throat  of  Doctor  Payne  of  the  4ard,  had  not  Mr.  Snodgrass  seized  his  revered  leader 
by  the  coat  tail,  and  dragged  him  backwards. 

'  Restrain  him,'  cried  Mr.  Snodgrass,  '  Winkle,  Tupman-  he  must  not  peril  his 
distinguished  life  in  such  a  cause  as  this.' 
'  Let  me  go,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Hold  him  tight,'  shouted  Mr.  Snodgrass ;  and  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole 
company,  Mr.  Pickwick  was  forced  into  an  arm-chair. 

'  Leave  him  alone,'  said  the  green-coated  stranger — '  brandy-and-water— jolly 
old  gentleman— lots  of  pluck— swallow  this— ah !— capital  stuff.'  Having  pre- 
viously tested  the  virtues  of  a  bumper,  which  had  been  mixed  by  the  dismal  man, 
the  stranger  apf  d  the  glass  to  Mr.  Pickwick's  mouth  ;  and  the  remainder  of  its 
contents  rapidly  i   ^appeared. 

There  was  a  short  pause  ;  the  brandy-and-water  had  done  its  work  ;  the  amiable 
countenance  of  Mr.  Pickwick  was  fast  recovering  its  customary  expression. 
'  They  are  not  worth  your  notice,'  said  the  dismal  man. 

'  You  are  right,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  they  are  not.  I  am  ashamed  t» 
have  been  betrayed  into  this  warmth  of  feeling.  Draw  your  chair  up  to  the  table, 
sir.' 
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Tlie  dismal  man  readily  complied :  a  circle  was  again  formed  round  the  table, 
and  harmony  once  more  prevailed.  Some  lingeiing  irritebility  appeared  to  find  o 
resting-place  in  Mr.  Winkle's  bosom,  occasioned  possibly  by  the  temporary  abstrac- 
tion of  his  coat— though  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  so  slight  a  circum- 
stance can  have  excited  even  a  passing  feeling  of  anger  in  a  Pickwickian  breast. 
With  this  exception,  their  good  humour  was  completely  restored  ;  and  the  evenmp 
concluded  with  the  conviviality  with  which  it  had  begun. 


1^^ 


CHAPTER   IV 

A    FIKLD-DAY    AND    BIVOUAC.      MORE   NEW    FRIENDS. 
AN    INVITATION   TO   THE  COUNTRY 

MANY  authors  entertain,  not  only  a  foolish,  but  a  really  dishonest  objection 
to  acknowledge  the  sources  from  whence  they  derive  much  valuable 
information.  We  have  no  such  feeling.  We  are  merely  endeavouring 
to  discharge,  in  an  upright  manner,  the  responsible  duties  of  our  editorial 
functions ;  and  whatever  ambition  we  might  have  felt  under  other  circumstances 
to  lay  claim  to  the  authorship  of  these  adventures,  a  regard  for  truth  forbids  us  to 
do  more  than  claim  the  merit  of  their  judicious  arrangement  and  impartial  narration. 
The  Pickwick  papers  are  our  New  River  Head  ;  and  we  may  be  compared  to  the  New 
River  Company.  The  labours  of  others  have  raised  for  us  an  immense  reservoir 
of  important  facts.  We  merely  lay  them  on,  and  communicate  them,  in  a  dear 
and  gentle  stream,  through  the  medium  of  these  numbers,  to  a  world  thirsting  for 
Pickwickian  knowledge. 

Acting  in  this  spirit,  and  resolutely  proceeding  on  our  determination  to  avow 
our  obligations  to  the  authorities  we  have  consulted,  we  frankly  say,  that  to  the  note- 
book of  Mr.  Snodgrass  are  we  indebted  for  the  particulars  recorded  in  this,  and  the 
succeeding  chapter— particulars  which,  now  that  we  have  disburdened  our  conscience, 
we  shall  proceed  to  detail  without  further  comment. 

The  whole  population  of  Rochester  and  the  adjoining  towns  rose  from  their  beds 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  following  morning,  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  bustle  and  excite- 
ment. A  grand  review  was  to  lake  place  upon  the  Lines.  The  manoeuvres  of  half 
a  dozen  regiments  were  to  be  inspected  by  the  eagle  eye  of  the  commander-in-chief ; 
temporary  fortifications  had  been  erected,  the  citadel  was  to  be  attacked  and  taken, 
and  a  mine  was  to  be  sprung. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was,  as  our  readers  may  have  gathered  from  the  slight  extract 
we  gave  from  his  description  of  Chatham,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  army. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  delightful  to  him— nothing  could  have  harmonised 
so  well  with  the  peculiar  feeling  of  each  of  his  companions — as  this  sight.  Accord- 
ingly they  were  soon  afoot,  and  walking  in  the  direction  of  the  scene  of  action,  towards 
which  crowds  of  people  were  already  pouring  from  a  variety  of  quarters. 

The  appearance  of  everything  on  the  Lines  denoted  that  the  approaching  cere- 
mony was  one  of  the  utmost  grandeur  and  importance.  There  were  sentries  posted 
to  keep  the  ground  for  the  troops,  and  servants  on  the  batteries  keeping  places  for 
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the  ladies,  and  sergeants  running  to  and  fro,  with  vellum-covered  l>ooks  under  their 
iirms,  and  Colonel  Balder,  in  full  military  uniform,  on  honebnrk,  galloping;  tlrsl  to 
one  place  and  then  to  another,  and  backing  his  horse  among  the  people,  and  praiioini;, 
and  curvetting,  and  shouting  in  a  most  alarming  manner,  and  nuiking  hinisrif  very 
hoarse  in  the  voice,  and  very  red  in  the  face,  without  any  assignable  cause  i>r  rciisim 
whatever.  Officers  were  running  backwards  and  forwards,  first  communicating  with 
Colonel  Bulder,  and  then  ordering  the  sergeants,  and  then  running  away  altogetlur; 
and  even  the  very  privates  themselves  looked  from  behind  their  glazed  stocks  with 
an  air  of  mysterious  solemnity,  which  sufficiently  bespoke  the  special  nature  uf  the 
occasion. 

Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  three  companions  stationed  themselves  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  crowd,  and  patiently  awaited  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings.  The 
throng  was  increasing  every  moment ;  and  the  efforts  they  were  conipelleil  to  make, 
to  retain  the  position  they  had  gained,  sufficiently  occupied  their  attention  during 
the  two  hours  that  ensued.  At  one  time  there  was  a  sudden  pressure  from  l>ehin(l ; 
and  then  Mr.  Pickwick  was  jerked  forward  for  several  yards,  with  a  degree  of  speed 
and  elasticity  highly  inconsistent  with  the  general  gravity  of  his  demeanour ;  at 
another  monient  there  was  a  request  to  '  keep  back '  from  the  front,  and  then  the 
but'-md  of  a  musket  was  either  dropped  upon  Mr.  Pickwick's  toe,  to  remind  him  of 
the  demand,  or  thrust  into  his  chest,  to  ensure  its  being  complied  with.  Then  some 
facetious  gentlemen  on  the  left,  after  pressing  sideways  in  a  body,  and  squeezin<; 
Mr.  Snodgrass  into  the  ver>'  last  extreme  of  human  torture,  would  request  to  know 
'  vere  he  vos  a  shovin'  to ' ;  and  when  Mr.  Winkle  had  done  expressing  his  excessivt- 
indignation  at  witnessing  this  unprovoked  assault,  some  person  behind  would  knock 
his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  beg  the  favour  of  his  putting  his  head  in  his  pocket.  These, 
and  other  practical  witticisms,  coupled  with  the  unaccountable  absence  of  Mr.  Tupmaii 
(who  had  suddenly  disappeared,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  found),  rendered  their  situa- 
tion upon  the  whole  rather  more  uncomfortable  than  pleasing  or  desirable. 

At  length  that  low  roar  of  many  voices  ran  through  the  crowd,  which  usually 
announces  the  arrival  of  whatever  they  have  been  waiting  for.  All  eyes  were  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  sally-port.  A  few  moments  of  eager  expectation,  and  colours 
were  seen  fluttering  gaily  in  the  air,  arms  glistened  brightly  in  the  sun,  column  after 
column  poured  on  to  the  plain.  The  troops  halted  and  formed  ;  the  word  of  command 
rung  through  the  line,  there  was  a  general  clash  of  muskets  as  arms  were  present  xl  ; 
and  the  commander-in-chief,  attended  by  Colonel  Bulder  and  numerous  ofticers, 
cantered  to  the  front.  The  militarj-  bands  struck  up  all  together  ;  the  horses  stcKul 
upon  two  legs  each,  cantered  backwards,  and  whisked  their  tails  alniut  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  the  dogs  barked,  the  mob  screamed,  the  troops  recovered,  and  nothing  wil^ 
to  be  seen  on  either  side,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  but  a  long  perspective  of  rtil 
coats  and  white  trousers,  fixed  and  motionless. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  been  so  fully  occupied  in  falling  alM)ut,  and  disentangling 
himself,  miraculously,  from  between  the  legs  of  horses,  that  he  had  not  enjoyed 
sufficient  leisure  to  observe  the  scene  before  him,  until  it  assumed  the  appearance  we 
have  just  described.  When  he  was  at  last  enabled  to  stand  firmly  on  his  legs,  his 
gratification  and  delight  were  unbounded. 

'  Can  anything  be  finer  or  more  delightful  ?  '  he  inquired  of  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  Nothing,'  replied  that  gentleman,  who  had  had  a  short  man  standing  on  each 
of  his  feet  for  the  quarter  of  an  hour  immediately  preceding. 
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'  It  18  indeed  a  noble  and  a  brilliant  sight,'  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  in  whose  bosom 
a  blaze  of  poetry  was  rapidly  bursting  forth,  '  to  see  the  gallant  defenders  of  their 
country  drawn  up  in  brilliant  array  before  its  peaceful  citizens ;  their  faces  beaming 
— not  with  warlike  ferocity,  but  with  civilised  gentleness ;  their  eyes  flashing— not 
with  the  rude  fire  of  rapine  or  revenge,  but  with  the  soft  light  of  humanity  and 
intelligence.' 

Mr.  Pickwick  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  this  eulogium,  Sut  he  could  not  exactly 
re-echo  its  terms ;  for  the  soft  light  of  intelligence  burnt  rather  feebly  in  the  eyes  of 
the  warriors,  inasmuch  as  the  command  '  eyes  front '  had  been  given,  and  all  the 
spectator  saw  before  him  was  several  thousand  pair  of  optics,  staring  straight  forward, 
wholly  divested  of  any  expression  whatever. 

'  We  are  in  a  capital  situation  now,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  round  him.  The 
crowd  had  gradually  dispersed  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  they  were  nearly 
alone. 

'  Capital ! '  echoed  both  Mr.  Snodgrass  and  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  What  are  they  doing  now  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  adjusting  his  spectacles. 

'  I— I— rather  think,'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  changing  colour — *  I  rather  think  they  're 
going  to  fire.' 

'  Nonsense,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  hastily. 

'  I — I — really  think  they  are,'  urged  Mr.  Snodgrass,  somewhat  alarmed. 

'  Impossible,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  He  had  hardly  uttered  the  word,  when 
the  whole  half-dozen  regiments  levelled  their  muskets  as  if  they  had  but  one  common 
object,  and  that  object  the  Pickwickians,  and  burst  forth  with  the  most  awful  and 
tremendous  discharge  that  ever  shook  the  earth  to  its  centre,  or  an  elderly  gentleman 
off  his. 

It  was  in  this  tr>'ing  situation,  exposed  to  a  galling  fire  of  blank  cartridges,  and 
harassed  by  the  operations  of  the  military,  a  fresh  body  of  whom  had  begun  to  fall 
in  on  the  opposite  side,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  displayed  that  perfect  coolness  and  self- 
possession,  which  are  the  indispensable  accompaniments  of  a  great  mind.  Uc 
seized  Mr.  Winkle  by  the  arm,  and  placing  himself  between  that  gentleman  and  Mr. 
Snodgrass,  earnestly  besought  them  to  remember  that  beyond  the  possibility  of 
being  rendered  deaf  by  the  noise,  there  was  no  immediate  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  firing. 

'  But — but — suppose  some  of  the  men  should  happen  to  have  ball  cartridges 
by  mistake,'  remonstrated  Mr.  Winkle,  pallid  at  the  supposition  he  was  himself  con- 
juring up.  '  I  heard  something  whistle  through  the  air  just  now — so  sharp ;  close 
to  my  ear.' 

'  We  had  better  throw  ourselves  on  our  faces,  hadn't  we  ?  '  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

*  No,  no — it 's  over  now,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  His  lip  might  quiver,  and  his 
cheek  might  blanch,  but  no  expression  of  fear  or  concern  escaped  the  lips  of  that 
immortal  man. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  right ;  the  firing  ceased  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  time  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  accuracy  of  his  opinion,  when  a  quick  movement  was  visible 
in  the  line ;  the  hoarse  shout  of  the  word  of  command  ran  along  it,  and  before  either 
of  the  party  could  form  a  guess  at  the  meaning  of  this  new  manceuvre,  the  whole 
of  the  half-dozen  regiments,  with  fixed  bayonets,  charged  at  double  quick  time  down 
upon  the  very  spot  on  which  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  were  stationed. 

Man  is  but  mortal :   and  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  human  courage  cannot 
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extend.  Mr.  Pickwick  gazed  through  his  spectarlcs  for  an  instant  on  the  advan- 
cing mass,  and  then  fairly  turned  his  back  and  -we  will  not  say  lU-d  ;  tirstly,  hciiniv 
it  is  an  ignoble  temi.  and,  secondly,  l>ecause  Mr.  Pickwicks  figure  was  by  no  nuaiis 
adapted  for  that  moile  of  retreat— he  trotted  away,  at  as  tjuick  a  rate  as  his  legs  would 
convey  him  ;  so  quickly,  indeed,  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  awkwardness  of  his 
situation,  to  the  full  extent,  until  too  late. 

The  opposite  troops,  whose  falling-in  had  perplexed  .Mr.  Pickwick  a  few  seconds 
l)efore,  were  drawn  up  to  repel  the  mimic  attack  of  the  sham  In-siegers  of  tlie  citadel  : 
and  the  consequence  was  that  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  two  companions  found  them 
selves  suddenly  inclosed  between  two  lines  of  great  length,  the  one  advancing  at  a 
rapid  pace,  and  the  other  firmly  waiting  the  collisi»)ii  in  hostile  array. 
'  Hoi ! '  shouted  the  officers  of  the  advancing  line. 
'  Get  out  of  the  way,'  cried  the  officers  of  the  stationarj-  one. 
'  ^Miere  are  we  to  go  to  ?  '   screamed  the  agitated  Pickwic    ians. 
'Hoi —hoi  — hoi  !  '    w.is   the   only   reply.      There   was   a   moment   of   intense 
bewilderment,  a  heavy  tramp  of  footsteps,  a  violent  concussion,  a  smothered  laugh  : 
the  half-dozen  regiments  were  half  a  thousand  yards  off.  and  the  soles  of  Mr.  Pick 
wick's  botits  were  elevated  in  air. 

Mr.  Snodgrass  and  .Mr.  Winkle  had  each  performed  a  compulsory  somerset  with 
remarkable  agility,  when  the  first  object  that  met  the  eyes  of  the  latter  as  he  sat  on 
the  ground,  staunching  with  a  yellow  silk  handkerchief  the  stream  of  life  which  issued 
from  his  nose,  was  his  venerated  leader  at  some  distance  off,  running  after  his  own 
hat,  which  was  gamboling  playfully  away  in  pers|K'ctive. 

There  are  very  few  moments  in  a  man's  existence  when  he  experiences  so  much 
ludicrous  distress,  or  meets  with  .so  little  charitable  eonmuseration,  as  when  he  is 
m  pursuit  of  his  own  hat.  A  vast  deal  of  coolness,  and  a  peculiar  degree  of  judgment, 
are  requisite  in  catching  a  hat.  A  man  must  not  he  precipitate,  or  he  runs  over  it  ; 
he  must  not  rush  into  the  oi)posite  extreme,  or  he  loses  it  altogether.  The  best  way 
is,  to  keep  gently  up  with  the  object  of  pursuit,  to  be  war>-  and  cautious,  to  watch 
your  opportunity  well,  get  gradually  lM?fore  it,  then  make  a  rapid  dive,  seize  it  b\  the 
crown,  and  stick  it  firmly  on  your  head  :  smiling  pleasantly  all  the  time,  as  if"  vou 
thought  it  as  good  a  joke  as  anybody  else. 

There  was  a  fine  gentle  wind,  and  .Mr.  Pickwick's  hat  rolled  sport  ivclv  before 
it.  The  wind  puffed,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  puffed,  and  the  hat  rolled  over  and  over 
as  merrily  as  a  lively  porpoise  in  a  strong  tide  ;  and  on  it  might  have  rolled,  far  IkvoiuI 
.Mr.  Pickwick's  reach,  had  not  its  course  been  providentially  stopped,  just  as'that 
gentleman  was  on  the  point  of  resigning  it  to  its  fate. 

Mr.  Pickwick,  we  say,  was  completely  exhausted,  and  about  to  give  up  the  chase, 
when  the  hat  was  blown  with  some  violence  against  the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  which 
was  drawn  up  in  a  line  with  half  a  dozen  other  vehicles  on  the  spot  to  which  Ins  steps 
had  been  directed.  Mr.  Pickwick,  perceiving  his  advantage,  darted  briskly  forward, 
secured  his  property,  planted  it  on  his  head,  and  paused  to  take  breath."  He  had 
not  been  stationary  half  a  minute,  when  he  heard  his  own  name  eagerlv  pronounced 
by  a  voice,  which  he  at  once  recognised  as  Mr.  Tupmans,  and,  looking  upwards,  he 
twheld  a  sight  which  filled  him  with  surprise  and  pleasure. 

In  an  open  barouche,  the  horses  of  which  had  been  taken  out,  the  better  to  aecoin- 
modate  it  to  the  crowded  place,  stood  a  stnnt  old  gentleman,  in  a  blue  coat  ai.d  l,riKl.l 
buttons,  corduroy  breeches  and  top  Inwts,  two  young  ladies  in  scarfs  and  feathers, 
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a  young  gentleman  .pparently  enamoured  of  one  oj  the  young  ladies  i"  ««;'»•;'» 
feather,  flady  of  doubtful  age.  probably  the  aunt  of  the  afore«.d.  and  Mr.  Tupman. 
~«i.7'and  un<«n«rned  MThe'had  belonged  to  the  family  from  the  «»»  moments 
S  W^  infancy  Fastened  up  behind  the  barouche  wa.  a  hamper  of  spac  ou.  dunen 
1"  :rthorhamper.'which  always  awakens  in  «-»-?«''»'- -"J  ^Z 
tions  connected  with  cold  fowls,  tongues,  and  bottle,  erf  *"»*-•"!?"  ^^^^J 
.  fat  and  red-faced  boy.  in  a  .Ute  of  somnolency,  whom  no  -P^^Jj*!;.' "^^^ 
could  have  regarded  for  an  inatant  without  wttmg  down  as  the  oflftcial  d'«Pen»e' 
rlhe  cTntl^ts  of  the  before-mentioned  hamper,  when  the  proper  tm,e  for  the.r 

""^rKcVwtklT'^towed  a  hasty  glance  on  these  inUre.ting  obiects.  when 
he  was  again  greeted  by  his  faithful  disciple.  M.i,.i,..t-' 

'  Pickwick-Pickwick.'  said  Mr.  Tupnum :  '  come  up  here.     Make  haste. 

'  c"mr  along,  sir.  Pray,  come  up.'  «id  the  stout  ^ntleman^  ^^oej-^^u 
that  boy  he 's  «.ne  to  sleep  again.-Joe.  let  down  the  steps.  The  fat  boy  rolled 
sLwly  o«  theTx.  let  dowJ  tSTsteps.  and  held  the  carriage  door  my.tmgly  open. 
Mr.  Snodgrass  and  Mr.  Winkle  came  up  at  the  moment.  .  .^     .     • .       „  j  „„, 

'RooTfor  you  all.  gentlemen.'  said  the  .tout  man.  'Two  .ns.de.  and  one 
out.  Joe.  make' room  fofone  of  these  gentlemen  o"  the  l>jx.  Now.  s.r  con. 
along  • ;  and  the  stout  gentleman  extended  his  arm.  and  pulled  first  Mr  P'ckw.ck 
and  th;n  Mr.  Snodgrass  into  the  barouche  by  main  force.  Mr.  Wmkle  mounted 
to  the  L,  the  fat  l^y  waddled  to  the  «m.e  perch,  and  fell  fast  asleep  mstantly. 

>  vS.  gentlemen/  said  the  stout  man.  '  very  glad  to  see  you.  Kijow  you  very 
well,  gentlemen,  though  you  mayn't  remember  me.  I  spent  some  <vmn.  at  your 
club  last  winter-pickti  up  my  friend  Mr.  Tupman  here  this  mom.ng.  and  very  glad 
I  was  to  see  hin7   Well.  sir.  and  how  are  you  ?     You  do  look  uncommon  well,  to 

^"'"m^^  Pickwick  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  cordially  shook  hands  with 

the  stout  gentleman  in  the  top  boots. 

'  Welland  how  are  you.  sir  ? '   said  the  stout  gentleman  addr«s.ng  Mr.  Snod 

grass  with  paternal  anxiety.     '  Charming,  eh  ?     Well,  that 's  nght-that  s  nght. 

A^how  a^you.  sir  (to  Mr.  Winkle)  ?     Well.  I  am  glad  to  hear  yo"  -y  y°"  f- 

well ;   very  glad  I  am.  to  be  sure.     My  daughters,  gentlemen-my  gals  the«  are . 

Tnd   hit? my  sister.  Miss  Rachael  Wardle.     She 's  a  Mi«..  «he  « ;  and  yet  she  an  t 

a  Miss_eh.  sir.  eh  ? '     And  the  stout  gentleman  playfully  inserted  his  elbow  between 

the  ribs  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  laughed  very  heartily. 

*  Lor.  brother  ! '  said  Miss  Wardle,  with  a  deprecatmg  snule. 
•True,  true.'  said  the  stout  gentleman;  'no  one  can  deny  .t.  Gentlemen.  I 
beg  your  pardon ;  this  is  my  friend  Mr.  Trundle.  And  now  you  ^l^r^'^^^'^'', 
let 's  be  comfortable  and  happy,  and  see  what 's  gomg  forward  :  tl«t  s  what  I  say. 
L  the  stout  gentleman  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  Mr.  Pickw.ck  pidled  out  h,s  ^ass 
and  everybody  stood  up  in  the  carriage,  and  looked  over  somebody  else  s  shoulder 
at  the  evolutions  of  the  military.  ..     i.    j    „»  .„„*v,.. 

Astounding  evolutions  they  were,  one   rank  firing  over  the  heads  of  another 
rank;    and  th!n  running  away;   and  then  the  """^  "f  ,J""«  ^^^ f^J^" 
of  another  rank,  and  rumung  away  in  their  turn;    and  then   fonn.ng  squares 
with  officers  in  the  centre  ;  and  then  Je«»nding  the  trench  on  one  side  with  se=:   :g 
ladders,  and  ascending  it  on  the  other  again  by  the  same  mean. ;   and  knocking  down 
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barricades  of  baskets,  and  behaving  in  the  most  gallant  manner  |Mw»iMe.  Tlini 
there  was  such  a  ramming  down  of  the  contents  of  enormous  guns  mi  the  Imttrry 
with  instruments  hke  magnified  mops ;  such  a  preparation  before  they  were  Uf  off, 
and  such  an  awful  noise  when  they  did  go,  that  the  air  resounded  with  the  »cTfaiii> 
of  ladies.  The  young  Miss  Wardles  were  so  frightened,  that  Mr.  Trundle  was  uotimlly 
obliged  to  hold  one  of  them  up  in  the  carriage,  while  .Mr.  Snodgruss  supixirtcd  fhc 
other,  and  Mr.  Wardle's  sister  suffered  under  such  a  dreadful  state  of  ncr%<)us  alarm, 
that  Mr.  Tupman  found  it  indispensably  necessary  to  put  his  arm  rouiul  lu-r  wai<.t. 
to  keep  her  up  at  nil.  Everybody  was  excited,  except  the  fat  boy,  and  h«-  slrpt  as 
soundly  as  if  the  roaring  of  cannon  were  his  ordinary  lullaby. 

■Joe,  Joe!"  said  the  stout  gentleman,  when  the  citadel  was  taken,  aii<l  the 
I)e8ieger8  and  besieged  sat  down  to  dinner.  '  Damn  that  lM»y,  he  's  gone  to  slttp 
again.  Be  good  enough  to  pinch  him.  sir— in  the  leg,  if  you  please ;  nothing  fist- 
wakes  him — thank  you.      Undo  the  hamper,  Joe.' 

The  fat  boy,  who  had  been  effectually  roused  by  the  compression  of  a  |)ortion 
of  his  leg  betwee.i  the  finger  and  thumb  of  Mr.  Winkle,  rolled  off  the  box  once  again, 
and  proceeded  to  unpack  the  hamper,  with  more  expedition  than  could  have  Iwen 
expected  from  his  previous  inactivity. 

*  Now,  we  must  sit  close,'  said  the  stout  gentleman,  .\fter  a  great  many  jokes 
about  squeezing  the  ladies'  sleeves,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  blushinj,'  at  sundry  jo<i)sc 
proposals,  that  the  ladies  should  sit  in  the  gentlemen's  laps,  the  whole  party  were 
stowed  down  in  tue  barouche  ;  and  the  stout  gentleman  procecdetl  to  hand  the  things 
from  the  fat  boy  (who  had  mounted  up  behind  for  the  purpose)  into  the  carriajte. 

'  Now,  Joe,  knives  and  forks.'  The  knives  and  forks  were  handed  in,  and  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  inside,  and  Mr.  Winkle  on  the  box,  were  each  furnished  with 
those  useful  instruments. 

'  Plates,  Joe,  plates.'  A  similar  process  employed  in  the  distribution  of  the 
crockery. 

'  Now,  Joe,  the  fowls.  Damn  that  boy ;  he  s  gone  to  sleep  again.  Joe  1 
Joe ! '  (Sundry  taps  on  the  head  with  a  stick,  and  the  fat  boy,  with  some  ditlieulty. 
roused  from  his  lethargy.)      '  Come,  hand  in  the  eatables.' 

There  was  something  in  the  sound  of  the  last  word  which  roused  the  unctuous 
boy.  He  jumped  up  :  and  the  leaden  eyes,  whiih  twinkled  behind  his  mountainous 
cheeks,  leered  horribly  upon  the  food  as  he  unpacked  it  froi  i  the  basket. 

'  Now  make  haste,'  said  Mr.  Wardle ;  for  the  fat  boy  was  hanging  fondly  over 
a  capon,  which  ht  ^^cmed  wholly  unable  to  part  with.  The  boy  sighed  deeply,  and. 
l)estowing  an  ardent  gaze  upon  its  plumpness,  unwillingly  consigned  it  to  his  master. 

*  That 's  right — look  sharp.  Now  the  tongue— now  the  pigeon-pie.  Take  eare 
of  that  veal  and  ham — mind  the  lobsters — take  the  salad  out  of  the  cloth— give  me 
the  dressing.'  Such  were  the  hurried  orders  which  issued  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Wardle, 
as  he  handed  in  the  different  articles  described,  and  placed  dishes  in  everybody's 
hands,  and  on  everybody's  knees,  in  endless  number. 

'  Now,  an't  this  capital  ? '  inquired  that  jolly  personage,  when  the  work  of 
destruction  Jiad  commenced. 

'  Capital  1 '  said  Mr.  Winkle,  who  was  carving  a  fowl  on  the  box. 

'  Glass  of  wine  ?  ' 

'  With  the  greatest  plea&ure.' 

*  You  'd  better  have  a  bottle  to  yourself,  up  there,  hadn't  you  ?  ' 
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'  Vuu  're  very  good.' 
'Joel' 

*  Ye«,  iiir.'      (He  wasn't  asleep  this  time,  hnvitiff  ju*'     .irc 
a  veal  patty.) 

'  Bottle  of  WHIP  to  the  gentleman  on  the  Ik)x.      Glad  t<     ee  you.  sir.' 
'  Thank  'ee.'     Mr.  Winkle  fmptied  his  jjlass.  md  plaoe<i  the  Ijoti! 
box.  by  his  side. 

*  Will  you  jiermit  me  to  huve  the  pleasure,  sir  ?  '   said  Mr.  Trundle  to  Mr.  Winkle. 
'  With  jircat  plensure,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle  to  Mr.  Trundle  :    and  then  the  two 

gentlemen  took  wine,  after  which  they  took  a  glass  of  wine  round,  ladies  and     1. 

'  How  dear  Emily  is  flirting  with  the  strange  gentleman,'  whisjjered  the  pinsU-r 
aunt,  with  true  spinster-aunt  like  envy,  to  her  brother  Mr.  Wardle. 

*  Oh  !  1  don't  know.'  said  the  jolly  old  gentleman  ;  '  all  very  natural,  I  dare  say 
—nothing  unusunl.  Mr.  Pickwick,  some  wme.  sir  ? '  Mr.  Pickwick,  uho  had  been 
deeply  investigating  the  interior  of  the  pigefin-pie.  readily  assented. 

'  Emily,  my  dear,'  said  the  spinster  aunt,  with  a  patronising  air,  "  don't  taik  so 
loud,  love." 

'  Lor,  aunt ! ' 

'  .Vunt  and  the  little  old  gentleman  want  to  have  it  all  to  themselves.  T  thin!,' 
whispered  Miss  Isabella  Wardle  to  her  sister  Emily.  The  young  ladies  laughed 
very  heartily,  and  the  old  one  tried  to  look  amiabjf    hut  couldn't  manage  it. 

'  Young  girls  have  such  spirits,'  said  Miss  Wardle  to  VIr.  Tupmaii.  witti  an  air 
of  gentle  commiseration,  as  if  animal  7  rits  were  contraband,  and  their  possesion 
without  a  permit,  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour. 

'  Oh,  they  have,'  replied  Mr.  Tupman,  not  exactly  making  the  sort  of  reply  that 
was  expected  from  him.      '  It 's  quite  delightful.' 
'  Hem  ! '  said  Miss  Wardle,  rather  dubiously. 

'  Will  you  permit  mi-  T  '  said  Mr.  Tupman,  in  his  blandest  manner,  touching 
the  enchanting  Rachael's  wrist  with  one  hand,  and  gently  -ievating  the  bottle  with 
the  other.      '  Will  you  permit  me  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  sir  I '  Mr.  Tupman  looked  most  impressive ;  and  Rachaei  expressed  her 
fear  that  more  guns  were  going  off,  in  which  case,  of  course,  she  would  have  required 
support  again. 

'  Do  you  think  my  dear  nieces  pretty  ? '  whispered  their  affectionate  aunt  to 
Mr.  Tupman. 

'  I  should,  if  their  aunt  wasn't  here,'  replied  the  ready  Pickwickian,  with  i 
passionate  glance. 

*0h,  you  naughty  man— but  really,  if  their  complex.  were  a  little  betl-r, 
don't  you  think  they  would  be  nice-looking-girls — by  candle-light  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ;   I  think  they  would,'  said  Mr.  Tupman,  with  an  aa  of  indifference. 
'  Ch,  you  quiz — I  know  what  you  were  going  to  say.' 

'  What  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Tupman,  who  had  not  precisely  mud<>  up  his  mind  'o 
say  anything  at  all. 

'  You  were  going  to  say,  that  Isabel  stoops— I  know  you  were— you  men  a, 
such  observers.      Well,  so  she  does  ;    it  can't  be  denied ;    and,  certainly,  if  there  : 
one  thing  more  than  another  that  makes  a  girl  look  ugly,  it  is  stooping.      I  oftr 
tell  her,  that  when  she  gets  a  little  older,  she  'II  be  quite  frightful.      Well,  you  ore 
a  quiz  i ' 
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Mr.  Tupiiiiiii  had  no  ohjeftion  to  ^  artiiiifr  *=     reputstuwi  a'  so 
ill'  I'mkrd  verj'  kiiowmi;    md  smr'cd  inv  Htcriously. 
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of  you.' 

■  .Xfriiid  (>(  nie  ! ' 

'  Oh,  you  can't  disKuix-  nnythmir  fr.   n  mr  -  I  know  wi       -:^a\ 
wel!.' 

'  What  ?  '  said  Mr.  Tii|^'iiaii.    •  ti.    hiui      it  th. 

'  Voii  mean.'  Miid  the  n     iatilc  ■•  Mt.      iikinK 
that  you  don't  think  Isabel        stoo|ii<H'       »»  ha<t 
i»  hold  I      You  rant,  t  think  'uiw  yrr<       jc  it  nml 
alwut  it  for  luiiii--  to)<<  thcr-     i^   dear  nfoi    cr 
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Pickwick,  '  dt>es  he  ii'>'.''  .  sleep  in 
.l^vays  asleep.      (Joes  on  errands  fa.st 


111-  neve-   -.ees  it  :    if  h<   ■lid,  1  m  .jiiit-   certain 
could  think  it  v^•us  only   uumner   -I  ho(>e  il  iiia\ 
heavetl  a  deep  Mgh,  and  slw>ok  UtT  ht  «!  despom 

'  I  'ni  sure  aunt 's  talking  al^    't  us,'  whisp- 
'  I  'm  quite  certain  of  it-   shf"  loo.        i  ninlit 

'  Is  she  ■/      replied  I>.abt^la—  '  iieni       i  r !  ' 

■  Yes,  rny  dear  love 

'  I  'ni  so  M    iud  yon  '11  catch  cold,  b     it-  iiave  a  han<lkerchief  to  tic  round 

your  dear  old  I    ad — you  really  -hnuld  tjikc  <        of  your^'  f— consider  your  ajjc  I ' 

H  -  t'ver  well  --le^  r\«^  tL  piece  i.f  r.  t..  ition  :  :ht  have  liccn,  it  was  as 
vindic!  -  H  one  •*-  i-<'nifi  well  li;  '■  been  n -sorted  tti.  I'here  is  no  ^ues.sin);  in  what 
form        reply  tint  -  iidigna      ii  woui      nav.-  vented  itself,  had  not  Mr.  Wardlc 

uncoi)     lously  >        4cd  li.      ubjet:     >y  calling  emphatically  for  Joe. 

■  Uamn  that  bay,'  said    -le  old  fjcntleman,  '  he  's  gone  to  sleep  again 
Vcrv  extrai     iinar     bo>.   that.       lid  V. 

this  way  '!  ' 

'  >'cep  I  '    said  iti        d  gentlei  i;i!>      ht 
asleep,  'nd  snores  as  h^  waits  at  table. 
*  H       very  odd  !  '  r.aid  Mr.  Pickwii  «.. 

'  Ah  odd  iiid"  d."  retunicd  the  old  ^.'cntleman  ;  '  I  'ni  proud  of  that  l)oy — 
woultln't  part  with  m  on  any  account — he  's  a  natural  curiosity  I  Here.  Joe  — 
Joe— take  these  thin-    away,  and  open  another  bottle — d'  ye  heur  ?  ' 

V  opened  his  eyes,  swallowed  the  huge  piece  of  pie  he  had  l>een 

11"       'ting  when  he  last  fell  asleep,  and  slowly  obeyed  his  master's 

■    iiiguidly  over  the  remains  of  the  feast,  as  he  remo>cti  the  plates, 

m  in  the  hamper.      The  fresh  bottle  was  produced,  and  speedily 

ipcr  was  made  fast  in  its  old  place— the  fat  boy  once  more  mounted 

otacles  and  pocket-glass  were  again  adjusted    and  the  evolutions 

^commenced.      There  was  a  great  fizzing  and  banging  of  guns,  and 

■s — and  then  a  mine  was  sprung,  to  the  gratification  of  everybody 

nine  had  gone  off,  the  military  and  the  company  followed  its  example, 

d  went  o! 

Now  rr-Mid,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  as  he  shook  hands  with  .Mr.  Pickwick  at 
•oiiclusion  of  a  conversation  which  had  been  carried  on  at  intervals,  during  the 
-■lusion  of  the  proceedings—'  we  shall  see  you  all  to-morrow." 
'  Most  certainly,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 
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'  You  have  got  the  address.'  ,    ^  u     i, 

'  Manor  Furm.  Dingley  Dell,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  consulting  his  pocket-book. 

'  That 's  it."  said  the  old  gentleman.  '  I  don't  let  you  off,  mind,  under  a  week  ; 
and  undertake  that  you  shall  see  everything  worth  seeing.  If  you've  come  down 
for  a  countr^'  life,  come  to  me.  and  I  'II  give  you  plenty  of  it.  Joe-damn  that  boy, 
he 's  gone  to  asleep  again— Joe,  help  Tom  put  in  the  horses.' 

The  horses  were  put  in-the  driver  mounted-the  fat  boy  clambered  up  by  his 
side -farewells  were  exchanged-and  the  carriage  rattled  off.  As  the  P.ckwickians 
turned  round  to  take  a  last  glimpse  of  it.  the  setting  sun  cast  a  rich  glow  on  the  faces 
of  their  entertainers,  and  fell  upon  the  form  of  the  fat  boy.  His  head  was  sunk  upon 
his  bosom  ;  and  he  slumbered  again. 
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CHAPTER  V 

A  SHORT  ONE.  SHOWING,  AMONG  OTHER  MATTERS,  HOW  MR. 
PICKWICK  UNDERTOOK  TO  DRIVE,  AND  MR.  WINKLE  TO  RIDE  ; 
AND    HOW    THEY    BOTH    DID    IT 

BRIGHT  and  pleasant  was  the  sky,  balmy  the  air.  and  beautiful  the  appear- 
ance of  every  object  around,  as  Mr.  Pickwick  leant  over  the  balustrades 
of   Rochester  Bridge,  contemplating  nature,  and  waiting  for  breakfast. 
The  scene  was  indeed  one  which  might  well  have  charmed  a  far  less  reflec- 
tive mind  than  that  to  which  it  was  presented. 

On  the  left  of  the  spectator  lay  the  ruined  wall,  broken  in  many  places,  and  m 
some,  overhanging  the  narrow  beach  below  in  rude  and  heavy  masses.  Huge  knots 
of  sea-weed  hung  upon  the  jagged  and  pointed  stones,  trembhng  m  every  breath 
of  wind  ;  and  the  green  ivy  clung  mournfully  round  the  dark  and  ruined  battlements. 
Behind  it  rose  the  ancient  castle,  its  towers  roofless,  and  its  massive  walls  crumbling 
away,  but  telling  us  proudly  of  its  own  might  and  strength,  as  when,  seven  hundred 
years  ago.  it  rang  with  the  clash  of  arms,  or  resounded  with  the  noise  of  feastmg  and 
revelry.  On  either  side,  the  banks  of  the  Medway,  covered  with  corn-fields  and 
pastures,  with  h  re  and  there  a  windmill,  or  a  distant  church,  stretched  away  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see.  presenting  a  rich  and  varied  landscape,  rendered  more  beautiful 
by  the  changing  shadows  which  passed  swiftly  across  it.  as  the  thin  and  half-formed 
clouds  skimmed  away  in  the  light  of  the  morning  sun.  The  river,  reflecting  the  clear 
blue  of  the  sky.  glistened  and  sparkled  as  it  flowed  noiselessly  on ;  and  the  oars  of 
the  fishermen  dipped  into  the  water  with  a  clear  and  liquid  sound,  as  the  heavy  but 
picturesque  boats  glided  slowly  down  the  stream. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  aroused  from  the  agreeable  reverie  into  which  he  had  been 
led  by  the  objects  before  him,  by  a  deep  sigh,  and  a  touch  on  his  shoulder.  He 
turned  round  :  and  the  dismal  man  was  at  his  side. 

'  Contemplating  the  scene  ?  *  inquired  the  dismal  man. 

'  I  was,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  And  congratulating  yourself  on  being  up  so  soon  ? '    Mr.  Pickwick  nodded 

assent. 
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'  Ah  !  people  need  to  rise  early,  to  see  the  sun  in  all  his  splendotir,  for  his  hright- 
ness  seldom  lasts  the  day  through.  The  morning  of  day  and  the  niomiiig  of  life 
are  but  too  much  alike.' 

*  You  speak  truly,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  How  common  the  saying,'  continued  the  dismal  man,  '  "  The  morning  's  too 
fine  to  last."  How  well  might  it  be  applied  to  our  cvcr>  -day  existence,  liod  ! 
what  would  I  forfeit  to  have  the  days  of  my  childhood  restored,  or  to  \>e  able  to 
forget  them  for  ever  ! ' 

'  You  have  seen  much  trouble,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  compassionately. 

'  I  have,'  said  the  dismal  man,  hurriedly  ;  '  I  have.  More  than  those  who  sec 
me  now  would  believe  possible.'      He  paused  for  an  in.staiit,  and  then  said  abruptly — 

'Did  it  ever  strike  you,  on  such  a  nvrning  as  this,  that  drowning  would  Ix- 
happiness  and  peace  ?  ' 

'  God  bless  me,  no  !  *  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  edging  a  little  from  the  balustrade, 
as  the  possibility  of  the  dismal  man's  tipping  him  over,  by  wa_\  of  experiment,  occurretl 
to  him  rather  forcibly. 

'  /  have  thought  so,  often,'  said  the  dismal  man,  without  noticing  the  action. 
'  The  calm,  cool  water  seems  to  me  to  murmur  an  invitation  to  repose  and  rest.  A 
bound,  a  splash,  a  brief  struggle ;  there  is  an  eddy  for  an  instant,  it  gradually  sub- 
sides into  a  gentle  ripple ;  the  waters  have  closed  above  your  head,  and  the  world 
has  closed  upon  your  miseries  and  misfortunes  for  ever.'  The  sunken  eye  of  the 
dismal  man  flashed  brightly  as  he  spoke,  but  the  momentary  excitement  quickly 
subsided  ; — and  he  turned  calmly  away,  as  he  said — 

'  There — enough  of  that.  I  wish  to  see  you  on  another  subject.  You  invited 
me  to  read  that  paper,  the  night  before  last,  and  listened  attentively  while  I  did  so.' 

'  I  did,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  '  and  I  certainly  thought ' 

'  I  asked  for  no  opinion,'  said  the  dismal  man,  interrupting  him,  '  and  I  want 
none.  You  are  travelling  for  amusement  and  instruction.  Suppose  I  forwarded 
you  a  curious  manuscript — observe,  not  curious  because  wild  or  improbable,  but 
curious  as  a  leaf  from  the  romance  of  real  life.  Would  you  communicate  it  to  the 
club,  of  which  you  have  spoken  so  frequently  ? ' 

*  Certainly,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  if  you  wished  it ;  and  it  would  Iw  entereti 
on  their  transactions.' 

'  You  shall  have  it,'  replied  the  dismal  man.  '  Your  address  '  ;  nnd,  .Mr.  Pick- 
wick having  communicated  their  probable  route,  the  dismal  man  carefully  noted  it 
down  in  a  greasy  pocket-book,  and,  resisting  Mr.  Pickwick's  pressing  invitation  to 
breakfast,  left  that  gentleman  at  his  inn,  and  walked  slowly  away. 

Mr.  Pickwick  found  that  his  three  companions  had  risen,  and  were  waiting  his 
arrival  to  commence  breakfast,  which  was  ready  laid  in  tempting  display.  They 
sat  down  to  the  meal ;  and  broiled  ham,  eggs,  tea,  coffee,  and  sundries,  began  to 
disappear  with  a  rapidity  which  at  once  bore  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  fare, 
and  the  appetites  of  its  consumers. 

*  Now,  about  Manor  Farm,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.      '  How  shall  we  go  t ' 

'  We  had  better  consult  the  waiter,  perhaps,'  said  Mr.  Tupmun,  and  the  waiter 
was  summoned  accordingly. 

'  Dingley  Dell,  gentlemen — fifteen  miles,  gentlemen— cross  road— post -chaise, 
sir?' 

'  Post-chaise  won't  hold  more  than  two,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
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'  True,  sir-beg  vour  pardon,  sir.-Ver>-  nice  four-wheeled  chaise,  sir-seat  for 
two  behind-one  in  front  for  the  gentleman  that  drives-oh  !  beg  your  pardon,  sir 
— that  '11  only  hold  three." 

'  What 's  to  be  done  ?  '  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

'  Perhaps  one  of  the  gentlemen  would  like  to  ride,  sir  ? '  suggested  the  waiter, 
looking  towards  Mr.  Winkle;  'very  good  saddle-horses,  sir-any  of  Mr.  \\ardles 
men  coming  to  Rochester  bring  'em  back,  sir."  .     ,  ,  . 

'  The  verv  thing.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.      '  Winkle,  will  you  go  on  horseback  T 

Mr.  Winkle  did  entertain  considerable  misgivings  in  the  very  lowest  recesses  of 
his  own  heart,  relative  to  his  equestrian  skill ;  but.  as  he  would  not  have  theni  even 
suspected  on  any  account,  he  at  once  replied  with  great  hardihood,     Certamly.      1 

should  enjoy  it,  of  all  things.'  .  ,   »  xl        i 

Mr.  Winkle  had  rushed  upon  his  fate ;  there  was  no  resource.  Let  them  be 
at  the  door  by  eleven,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Very  well,  sir,'  replied  the  waiter. 

The  waiter  retired  ;  the  breakfast  concluded ;  and  the  travellers  ascended  to 
their  respective  bed-rooms,  to  prepare  a  change  of  clothing,  to  take  with  them  en 
their  approaching  expedition. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  made  his  preliminary  arrangements,  and  was  lookmg  over 
the  coffee-room  blinds  at  the  passengers  in  the  street,  when  the  waiter  entered,  and 
announced  that  the  chaise  was  ready- an  announcement  which  the  vehicle  itself 
confirmed,  by  forthwith  appearing  before  the  coffee-room  bhnds  aforesaid. 

It  was  a  curious  little  green  box  on  four  wheels,  with  a  low  place  like  a  wine-bm 
for  two  behind,  and  an  elevated  peioh  for  one  in  front,  drawn  by  an  immense  brown 
horse,  displaying  great  symmetry  of  bone.  An  hostler  stood  near,  holdmg  by  the 
bridle  another  immense  horse-apparently  a  near  relative  of  the  animal  m  the  cha;se 
— readv  saddled  for  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  Bless  mv  soul  ! '  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  they  stood  upon  the  pavement  while 
the  coats  wer^  Jje^ng  put  in.      '  Bless  my  soul !   who  's  to  drive  ?      I  never  thought 

of  that.' 

'  Oh  !  you.  of  cor  -se.'  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

'  Of  course,'  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

'  I ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Not  the  slightest  fear,  sir."  interposed  the  hostler.  '  Warrant  him  quiet,  sir ; 
a  hinfant  in  arms  might  drive  him.' 

*  He  don't  shv.  does  he  ?  '   inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Shy.  sir  ?— He  wouldn't  shy  if  he  was  to  meet  a  vaggin-load  of  monkeys  with 

their  tails  burnt  off.'  ,.,<>. 

The  last  recommendation  was  indisputable.  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass 
got  into  the  bin ;  Mr.  Pickwick  ascended  to  his  perch,  and  deposited  his  feet  on  a 
floor-clothed  shelf,  erected  beneath  it  for  that  purpose. 

'  Now,  shinv  Villiam,'  said  the  hostler  to  the  deputy  hostler,  '  give  the  gen  I  m  n 
the  ribbins.'  '"shinv  Villiam  '  -so  called,  probably,  from  his  sleek  hair  and  oily 
countenance-placed" the  reins  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  left  hand;    and  the  upper  hostler 

thrust  a  whip  into  his  right.  .     • .    .  •     r 

.  Wo— o  !  •  cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  the  tall  (juadruped  evinced  a  decided  inclina- 
tion to  back  into  the  coffee-room  window. 

'  Wo— o  ! '  echoed  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass.  from  the  bin. 
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*  Only  his  play-fulncsii,  f^n'l'm'n,'  said  the  head  hostler  enro(iraf;ini;ly  ;  '  jjitt 
kitch  hold  on  him,  Villiam.'  The  deputy  restrained  the  animal's  imiictuosity.  and 
the  principal  ran  to  assist  Mr.  Winkle  in  mounting- 

'  T'other  side,  sir,  if  you  please.' 

'  Slowed  if  the  jjen'l'm'n  worn't  a  jjettin'  up  on  the  wTonjf  side'  whispered  a 
grinning;  ^ost-boy  to  the  inexpressibly  (H'atified  waiter. 

'  Mr.  Winkle,  thus  instructed,  climl»ed  into  his  snddic,  with  nhout  as  much  diffi- 
culty as  he  would  have  experienced  in  getting  up  the  side  of  a  lirst-nitc  man-of-war. 

'All  right?'  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  an  inward  present  imotit  that  it  was 
all  wrong. 

'  All  right,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle  faintly. 

'  Let  'em  go,'  cried  the  hostler,—'  Hold  him  in,  sir,'  and  nwny  went  the  chiiisc, 
and  the  saddle-horse  with  Mr.  Pickwick  on  the  Iwx  of  the  one.  and  Mr.  \\iiikie  on  the 
back  of  the  other,  to  the  delight  and  gratification  of  the  whole  inn  yard. 

'  What  makes  him  go  sideways  ?  '  said  Mr.  Snodgrass  in  the  bin.  to  .Mr.  Winkle 
in  the  saddle. 

'  I  can't  imagine,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle.  His  hor.se  was  drifting  up  liic  street  in 
the  most  mysterious  manner — side  first,  with  his  head  towards  one  side  of  the  way, 
and  his  tail  towards  the  other. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  no  leisure  to  observe  either  this  or  any  other  particular,  the 
wl  '  3f  his  faculties  l>eing  concentrated  in  the  management  of  the  animal  attached 
to  the  chaise,  who  displayed  various  peculiarities,  highly  interesting  to  a  bystander, 
but  by  no  means  equally  amusing  to  any  one  seated  behind  hinj.  Besides  con- 
stantly jerking  his  head  up,  in  a  very  unpleasant  and  uncomfortable  manner,  and 
tugging  at  the  reins  to  an  extent  which  rendered  it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  for 
Mr.  Pickwick  to  hold  them,  he  had  a  singular  pro|)cnsity  for  darting  suddenly  everv 
now  and  then  to  the  side  of  the  road,  then  stopping  short,  and  then  rushing  forward 
for  some  minutes,  at  a  speed  which  it  was  wholly  impossible  to  control. 

'  What  can  he  mean  by  this  ?  *  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  when  the  horse  had  executed 
this  manoeuvre  for  the  twentieth  time. 

'I  don't  know,'  replied  Mr  f  i  iman  ;  'it  looks  very  like  shying,  don't  it".'' 
Mr.  Snodgrass  was  about  to  i  !  vhen  he  was  interrupted  by  a  shout  from 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Woo  .' '  said  that  gentleman        i  have  drop|)ed  my  whip.' 

*  Winkle,'  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  as  the  e<{uestrian  came  trotting  up  on  the  tall 
horse,  writh  his  hat  over  his  ears,  and  shaking  all  over,  as  if  hf  would  shake  to  pieces, 
with  the  violence  of  the  exercise,  '  pick  up  the  whip,  there  's  a  good  fellow.'  Mr. 
Winkle  pulled  at  the  bridle  of  the  tall  horse  till  he  was  black  in  the  face ;  and 
naving  at  length  bucceeded  in  stopping  him,  dismounted,  handed  the  whip  to 
Mr.  Pickwick,  and  grasping  the  reins,  prepared  to  remount. 

Now  whether  the  tall  horse,  in  the  natural  playfulne.  j  of  his  disposition,  was 
desirous  of  having  a  little  innocent  recreation  with  Mr.  Winkle,  or  whether  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  could  perform  the  journey  as  much  to  his  own  satisfaction  without 
a  rider  as  with  one,  are  points  upon  which,  of  course,  we  can  arrive  at  no  deflnite 
and  distinct  conclusion.  By  whatever  motives  the  animal  was  actuated,  certain 
it  is  that  Mr.  Winkle  had  no  sooner  touched  the  reins,  than  he  slii>ped  them  over 
his  head,  and  darted  backwards  to  their  full  length. 

*  Poor  fellow,'    said   Mr.    Winkie  soothingly,—'  poor  fellow— good   old   horse.' 
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The  '  poor  fellow '  was  proof  against  flattery :  the  more  Mr.  Winkle  tried  to  get 
nearer  him,  the  more  he  sidled  away ;  and.  notwithstanding  all  kinds  of  coaxing 
and  wheedling,  there  were  Mr.  Winkle  and  the  horse  going  round  and  round  each 
other  for  ten  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  each  was  at  precisely  the  same 
distance  from  the  other  as  when  they  first  commenced— an  unsatisfactor>'  sort  of 
thing  under  any  circumstances,  but  particularly  so  in  a  lonely  road,  where  no 
assistance  can  be  procured. 

'  What  am  I  to  do  ?  '  shouted  Mr.  Winkle,  after  the  dodging  had  been  prolonged 
for  a  considerable  time.      '  What  am  I  to  do  ?      I  can't  get  on  him. 

'  You  had  better  lead  him  till  we  come  to  a  turnpike,*  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  from 

the  chaise.  ^ 

*  But  he  won't  come  ! '  roared  Mr.  Winkle.      *  Do  come  and  hold  him. 
Mr.  Pickwick  was  the  very  personation  of  kindness  and  humanity  :   he  threw 
the  reins  on  the  horse's  back,  and  having  descended  from  his  seat,  carefully  drew  the 
chaise  into  the  hedge,  lest  anything  should  come  along  the  road,  and  stepped  back 
to  the  assistance  of  his  distressed  companion,  leaving  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass 

in  the  vehicle.  . 

The  horse  no  sooner  beheld  Mr.  Pickwick  advancing  towards  him  with  the  chaise 
whip  in  his  hand,  than  he  exchanged  the  rotatorj'  motion  in  which  he  had  •  -viously 
indulged,  for  a  retrograde  movement  of  so  very  determined  a  character,  -lat  it  at 
once  drew  Mr.  Winkle,  who  was  still  at  the  end  of  the  bridle,  at  a  rather  quicker  rate 
than  fast  walking,  in  the  direction  from  which  they  had  just  come.  Mr.  Pickwick 
ran  to  his  assistance,  but  the  faster  Mr.  Pickwick  ran  forward,  the  faster  the  horse 
ran  backward.  There  was  a  great  scraping  of  feet,  and  kicking  up  of  dust ;  and  at 
last  Mr.  Winkle,  his  arms  being  nearly  pulled  out  of  their  sockets,  fairly  let  go  his 
liold.  The  horse  paused,  stared,  shook  his  head,  turned  round,  and  quietly  trotted 
Iiome  to  Rochester,  leaving  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Pickwick  gazing  on  each  other  with 
I  ountenances  of  blank  dismay.  A  rattling  noise  at  a  little  distance  attracted  their 
attention.      They  looked  up. 

'  Bless  my  soul ! '  exclaimed  the  agonised  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  there  's  the  other 
horse  running  away  ! ' 

It  was  hut  too  true.  The  animal  was  startled  by  the  noise,  and  the  reins  were 
on  his  back.  The  result  may  be  guessed.  He  tore  off  with  the  four-wheeled  chaise 
behind  him,  and  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  in  the  four-wheeled  chaise.  The 
heat  was  a  sh vrt  one.  Mr.  Tupman  threw  himself  into  the  hedge,  Mr.  Snodgrass 
followed  his  example,  the  horse  dashed  the  four-wheeled  chaise  against  a  wooden 
bridge,  separated  the  wheels  from  the  body,  and  the  bin  from  the  perch ;  and  finally 
stood  stock  still  to  gaze  upon  the  ruin  he  had  made. 

The  first  care  of  the  two  unspilt  friends  was  to  extricate  their  unfortunate  com 
panions  from  their  bed  of  quickset  —a  process  which  gave  them  the  unspeakable 
satisfaction  of  discovering  that  they  had  sustained  no  injur>-,  l>eyond  sundry  rents 
in  their  garments,  and  various  lacerations  from  the  brambles.  The  next  thing  to 
lie  done  was,  to  unharness  the  horse.  This  complicated  process  having  been  effected, 
the  party  walked  slowly  forward,  leading  the  horse  among  them,  and  abandoning 
the  chaise  to  its  fate. 

An  hour's  walking  brought  the  travellers  to  a  little  road-side  public-house,  with 
two  elm  trees,  a  horse  trough,  .ind  a  sign-post,  in  front :  one  or  two  deformed  hay- 
ricks behind,  a  kitchen  garden  at  the  side,  and  rotten  sheds  and  mouldering  out- 
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houses  jumbled  in  strange  confusion  u!l  aliout  it.  A  rctl-heuded  man  wa»  working 
in  the  garden  :   and  to  him  Mr.  Pickwick  called  lustily — '  Hullo  there  !  ' 

The  red-haired  man  raised  his  IkxIv,  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  stared, 
long  and  coolly,  at  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  companions. 

'  Hallo  there  !  '  repeate<l  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*  Hallo  ! '  was  the  re<l-headed  man's  reply. 
'  How  far  is  it  to  Dingley  Dell  ?  ' 

*  Better  er  seven  mile.' 
'  Is  it  a  good  road  ?  ' 

*  No,  t'ant.'  Having  uttered  this  brief  reply,  and  apparently  satisFieil  himself 
with  another  scrutiny,  the  red-headed  man  resumed  his  work. 

'  We  want  to  put  this  horse  up  here,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  '  I  suppose  wc  can. 
can't  we  '? ' 

'  Want  to  put  that  ere  horse  up,  do  'ee  ?  '  re|)eated  the  red-haired  man,  leaning 
on  his  s|>ade. 

'  Of  course,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  by  this  time  advanced,  horse  in  hand, 
to  the  garden  rails. 

'  Missus ' — roared  the  man  with  the  red  head,  emerging  from  the  garden,  and 
looking  ver>'  hard  at  the  horse — '  Missus  ! ' 

A  tall  bony  woman — straight  all  the  way  down-  in  a  coarse  blue  pelisse,  with 
the  waist  an  inch  or  two  below  her  arm-pits,  responded  to  the  call. 

'  Can  we  put  this  horse  up  here,  my  goo<i  %t-onian  ?  '  said  Mr.  Tupman,  advan- 
cing, and  speaking  in  his  most  seductive  tones.  The  woman  looked  very  hnrtl  at 
the  whole  party  ;   and  the  red-headeti  man  whispered  something  in  her  car. 

'  No,'  replied  the  woman,  after  a  little  consideration,  '  I  'm  afecrd  on  it.' 

'  Afraid  !  '   exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  what  "s  the  woman  afraid  of  ?  ' 

'  It  got  us  in  trouble  last  time'  said  the  woman,  turning  into  the  house ;  '  I 
woant  have  nothin'  to  say  to  un." 

*  Most  extraordinary  thing  I  c\  rr  met  with  in  my  life,'  said  the  astonished 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  I — I — really  believe,'  whispered  Mr.  Winkle,  a.s  his  friends  gathered  round 
him,  '  that  they  think  we  have  come  by  this  horse  in  some  dishonest  manner." 

'What!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  a  storm  of  indignation.  Mr.  Winkle 
modestly  repeated  his  suggestion. 

'  Hallo,  you  fellow  !  '  said  the  angry  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  do  you  think  wc  stole  this 
horse  ?  * 

'  I  'm  sure  ;  did,'  replied  the  red-headed  man.  with  a  grin  which  agitated  his 
countenance  from  one  auricular  organ  to  the  other.  Saying  which,  he  turned  into 
the  house,  and  banged  the  door  after  him. 

'  It 's  like  a  dream,'  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  a  hideous  dream.  The  idea 
of  a  man's  walking  about,  all  day,  with  a  dreadful  horse  that  he  can't  get  rid  of ! ' 
The  depressed  Pickwickians  tume<l  nuxxlily  away,  with  the  tall  ((uadrupcd.  for  which 
they  all  felt  the  most  unmitigated  disgust,  following  slowly  at  their  heels. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  four  friends  and  their  f<iur  tooted  com- 
panion turned  into  the  lane  leading  to  Manor  Farm  :  and  even  when  they  were  so 
near  their  place  of  destination,  the  pleasure  they  would  otherwise  have  exiH'rienced 
w.os  materially  damped  as  they  reflected  on  the  scsgiiK-trity  of  their  spjirumjjrf,  ni;s\ 
the  absurdity  of  their  situation.      Torn  clothes,  lacerated  faces,  dusty  shoes,  exhaustc<l 
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looks,  and,  above  aU,  the  horse.  Oh.  how  Mr.  Pickwick  cursed  that  horse  :  he  had 
eyed  the  noble  animal  from  time  to  time  with  looks  expressive  of  hatred  and  revenge  ; 
more  than  once  he  had  calculated  the  probable  amount  of  the  expense  he  would 
incur  by  cutting  his  throat ;  and  now  the  temptation  to  destroy  him.  or  to  cast  him 
loose  upon  the  world,  rushed  upon  his  mind  with  tenfold  force.  He  was  roused 
from  a  meditation  on  these  dire  imaginings  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  two 
figures  at  a  turn  of  the  lane.      It  was  Mr.  Wardle,  -i.d  his  faithful  attendant,  the 

fat  boy.  4  . ,      1^ 

'  Why  where  have  you  been  ? '  said  the  hospitable  old  gentleman  ;  I  ve  been 
waiting  for  you  all  day.  Well,  you  do  look  tired.  What  I  Scratches!  Not 
hurt,  I  hope-eh  ?  Well.  I  «m  glad  to  hear  that-very.  So  you  ve  been  spilt, 
eh  ?  Never  mind.  Common  accident  in  these  parts.  Joe-hc  's  asleep  again  1 
—Joe,  take  that  horse  from  the  gentleman,  and  lead  it  into  the  stable.' 

The  fat  boy  sauntered  heavily  behind  them  with  the  animal ;  and  the  old 
gentleman,  condoling  with  his  guests  in  homely  phrase  on  so  much  of  the  day's  adven- 
tures as  they  thought  proper  to  communicate,  led  the  way  to  the  kitchen. 

'  We  '11  have  you  put  to  rights  here,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  '  and  then  1  II 
introduce  you  to  the  people  in  the  parlour.  Emma,  bring  out  the  cherry  brandy ; 
now.  Jane,  a  needle  and  thread  here  ;  towels  and  water,  Mary.     Come,  girls,  bustle 

about.' 

Three  or  four  buxom  girls  speedily  dispersed  in  search  of  the  different  articles 
in  requisition,  while  a  couple  of  large-headed,  circular-visaged  males  rose  from  their 
seats  in  the  chimney-comer  (for  although  it  was  a  May  evening,  their  attachment 
to  the  wood  lire  appeared  as  cordial  as  if  it  were  Christmas),  and  dived  into  some 
obscure  recesses,  from  which  they  speedily  produced  a  bottle  of  blackmg,  and  some 
half-dozen  brushes. 

'  Bustle  !  •  said  the  old  gentleman  again,  but  the  admonition  was  quite  unneces- 
sary, for  one  of  the  girls  poured  out  the  cherry  brandy,  and  another  brought  in  the 
towels,  and  one  of  the  men  suddenly  seizing  Mr.  Pickwick  by  the  leg,  at  imminent 
hazard  of  throwing  him  off  his  balance,  brushed  away  at  his  boot,  till  his  corns  were 
red-hot ;  while  the  other  shampoo'd  Mr.  Winkle  with  a  heavy  clothes-brush,  indulg- 
ing, during  the  operation,  in  that  hissing  sound  which  hostlers  ere  wont  to  produce 
when  engaged  in  rubbing  down  a  horse. 

Mr.  Snodgrass,  having  concluded  his  ablutions,  took  a  survey  of  the  room,  while 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  sipping  his  cherry  brandy  with  heartfelt  satisfac- 
tion. He  describes  it  as  a  large  apartment,  with  a  red  brick  floor  and  a  capacious 
chimney ;  the  ceiling  garnished  with  hams,  sides  of  bacon,  and  ropes  of  onions. 
The  walls  were  decwated  with  several  hunting-whips,  two  or  three  bridles,  a  saddle 
and  an  old  rusty  blunderbuss,  with  an  inscription  below  it,  intimating  that  it  was 
'  Loaded  '—as  it  had  been,  on  the  same  authority,  for  half  a  century  at  least.  An 
old  eight-dav  dock,  of  solenui  and  sedate  demeanour,  ticked  gravely  in  one  comer ; 
and  a  sUver' watch,  of  equal  antiquity,  dangled  from  one  of  the  many  hooks  which 
ornamented  the  dresser. 

*  Ready  T '  said  the  old  gentleman  inquiringly,  when  his  guests  had  been  washed, 
mended,  bnuhed,  and  brandied. 

'  Quite,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Come  ak»g,  then,'  and  the  party  having  traversed  several  dark  passages,  and 
being  joined  by  Mr.  Tupman,  who  had  lingered  behind  to  snatch  a  kiss  from  Emma, 
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for  which  he  had  been  duly  rewarded  with  lundry  pushings  and  icrstchings,  arrived 
at  the  parlour  door. 

'  Welcome,'  said  their  hospitable  host,  throwing  it  open  and  stepping  fur«-anl 
to  announce  them,  '  Welcome,  gentlemen,  to  Manor  Farm.' 


CHAPTER  VI 

AN   OLU-FAsniONEO   CAKIVPARTY.      THE  CLBROYMAN's   VERMEirt. 
THE   «TOHY   OF   TIIK  CONVICTS   RETURN 

SEVERAL  guests  who  were  assembled  in  the  old  parlour  rose  to  greet  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  his  friends  upon  their  entrance ;  and  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  ceremony  of  introduction,  with  all  due  formalities,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick had  leisure  to  obser\'e  the  appearance,  and  speculate  upon  the 
characters  and  pursuits,  of  the  persons  by  whom  he  was  surrounded — a  habit  in  wliicli 
he  in  common  with  many  other  great  men  d  'ighted  to  indulge. 

A  very  old  lady,  in  a  lofty  cap  and  f.  >wn — no  It-ss  a  personage  than 

Mr.  Wanlle')*  mother — occupied  the  post  of  in  'he  right-hand  corner  of  the 

chimney-piece;    and  various  certificates  of  her  i.  x-cn  brought  up  in  the  way 

she  should  go  when  young,  and  of  her  nut  having  departed  from  it  when  old,  ornamented 
the  walls,  in  the  form  of  samplers  of  ancient  date,  worsted  landscapes  of  equal 
antiquity,  and  crimson  silk  tea-kettle  holders  of  a  more  modem  ])eriod.  The  aunt, 
the  two  young  ladies,  and  Mr.  Wardle,  each  vying  with  the  other  in  paying  zealous 
and  unremitting  attentions  to  the  old  lady,  crowded  round  her  easy-chair,  one  hold- 
ing her  ear-trumpet,  another  an  orange,  and  a  third  a  smellmg-bottle,  while  a  fourth 
was  busily  engaged  in  patting  and  punching  the  pillows  which  were  arranged  for  her 
support.  On  the  opposite  side  sat  a  bald-headed  old  gentleman,  with  a  good- 
humoured  benevolent  face — the  clergyman  of  Dingley  Dell :  and  next  him  sat  his 
wife,  a  stout  blooming  old  lady,  who  looked  as  if  she  were  well  skilled,  not  only  in 
the  art  and  mystery  of  manufacturing  home-made  cordials  greatly  to  other  |)eopIe's 
satisfaction,  but  of  tasting  them  occasionally  very  much  tc  her  own.  .\  little  hard- 
headed,  Ribston-pippin-faced  man,  was  conversing  with  a  fat  old  gentleman  in  one 
corner ;  and  two  or  three  more  old  gentlemen,  and  two  or  three  more  old  ladies,  sat 
lK)lt  upright  and  motionless  on  their  chairs,  staring  very  hanl  at  Mr.  I'lckwick  and 
his  fellow- voyagers. 

'  Mr.  Pickwick,  mother,'  said  Mr.  Wardle,  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

'  Ah  ! '  said  the  old  lady,  shaking  her  head  ;   *  I  can't  hear  yon." 

'  Mr.  Pickwick,  grandma  I '  screamed  Iwth  the  young  ladies  together. 

'  Ah  ! '  exclaimed  the  old  lady.  *  Well ;  it  don't  much  matter.  He  don't 
care  for  an  old  'ooman  like  me,  I  dare  say.' 

'  I  assure  you,  ma'am,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  grasping  the  old  lady's  hand,  and 
speaking  so  loud  that  the  exertion  imparted  a  crimson  hue  to  his  benevolent  coun- 
tenance, *  I  assure  you,  ma'am,  that  nothing  delights  me  more  than  to  see  a  lady 
of  your  time  of  life  heading  so  line  a  family,  and  looking  so  young  and  well.' 
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'  Ah  !  •   said  the  old  lady,  after  a  short  pause  ;   '  it  "s  all  very  fine,  I  dare  say  ; 

but  I  can't  heiir  him.'  . , 

'  Grandma 's  rather  put  out  now,'  said  Miss  Isabella  Wardle,  in  a  low  tone  ;     hut 

she  '11  talk  to  you  presently.'  „      .  .       ,  i      »  ^  i 

Mr.  Piol  wick  nodded  his  readiness  to  humour  the  mftrmities  of  age.  and  entered 
into  a  general  conversation  with  the  other  members  of  the  circle. 
'  Delightful  situation  this,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
'  Delightful ! '  echoed  Messrs.  Snodgrass,  Tupman.  and  Wmkle. 
'  Well,  I  think  it  is,'  said  Mr.  Wardle.  ,^^, 

'  There  an  t  a  better  spot  o'  ground  in  all  Kent,  sir.'  said  the  hard-headed  man 
with  the  pippin-face  ;  '  there  ant  indeed.  sir-I  'm  sure  there  an't.  sir  The  hard- 
headed  man  looked  triumphantly  round,  as  if  he  had  been  very  much  contradicted 
by  somebody,  but  had  got  the  better  of  him  at  last. 

*  There  Mit  a  better  spot  o'  ground  in  all  Kent,'  said  the  hard-headed  man  again, 

after  a  pause. 

'  Cept  MuUins's  Meadows,'  observed  the  fut  man  solemnly. 

'  Mullins's  Meadows  I '  ejaculated  the  other,  with  profound  contempt. 

'  Ah,  Mullins's  Meadows.'  repeated  the  fat  man. 

'  Reg'lar  good  land  that.'  interpoaed  another  fat  man. 

'  And  so  it  is,  sure-ly,*  said  a  third  fat  man. 

*  Everybody  knows  that."  said  the  corpulent  host. 

The  hard-headed  man  looked  dubiously  round,  but  finding  himself  m  a  minority, 
assumed  a  compassionate  air.  and  said  no  more. 

'  What  are  they  talking  about  ? '  inquired  the  old  lady  of  one  of  her  grand- 
daughters, in  a  very  audible  voice ;  for.  like  many  deaf  people,  she  never  seemed  to 
calculate  on  the  possibility  of  other  persons  hearing  what  she  said  herself. 

'  About  the  land,  grandma." 

'  What  about  the  land  ?— Nothing  the  matter,  is  there  ?  * 

'  No,  no.     Mr.  Miller  was  saying  our  land  was  better  than  Mullmss  Meadows. 

'  How  should  he  know  anything  about  it  ? '  inquired  the  old  lady  indignantly. 
'  Miller 's  a  conceited  coxcomb,  and  you  may  tell  him  I  said  so.'  Saymg  which, 
the  old  lady,  quite  unconscious  that  she  had  spoken  above  a  whisper,  drew  herself 
up,  and  looked  carving-knives  at  the  hard-headed  delinqutnt. 

'  Come,  come,'  said  the  bustling  host,  with  a  natural  anxiety  to  change  the  con- 
versation,—' What  say  you  to  a  rubber,  Mr.  Pickwick  ? '  ^     ,         , 

'  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,'  replied  that  gentleman ;   '  but  pray  don  t  make 

up  one  on  my  account.'  _      • .  .,     .ir  _ji        .      u 

'  Oh,  I  assure  you,  mother  's  very  fond  of  a  rubber,    said  Mr.  Wardle  ;     an  t 

you,  mother  ? '  •..  i-    i 

The  old  lady,  who  was  much  less  deaf  on  this  subject  than  on  any  other,  replied 

ill  the  aflftrmative.  .     .         t.     • 

'  Joe,  Joe !  *   said  the  old  gentleman  ;   '  Joe— damn  that  —oh,  here  he  is  ;   put 

out  the  card-tables.'  . 

The  lethargic  youth  contrived  without  any  additional  rousing  to  set  out  two 
card-tebles ;  the  one  for  Pope  Joan,  and  the  other  for  whist.  The  whist-players 
were  Mr.  Pickwick  and  the  old  lady ;  Mr.  Miller  and  the  fat  gentleman.  The  round 
gara-s  comprised  the  rest  of  the  company. 

The  rubber  was  conducted  with  all  that  gravity  of  deportment  and  sedateness 
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of  demeanour  which  befit  the  pursuit  entitled  '  whist ' — a  solemn  obser\-aiirr,  to 
which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  title  of  *  f;ame  '  has  been  ver>'  irreverently  niiil  i^u>- 
niiniously  applied.  The  round-frame  table,  on  the  other  haiul,  was  so  >H>i»trrously 
merry  as  materially  to  interrupt  the  contemplations  of  Mr.  Miller,  who,  not  Itein^ 
quite  BO  much  absorbed  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  contrived  to  commit  various  hich 
<  rimes  and  misdemeanours,  which  excited  the  wrath  of  the  fiit  gentlemnn  to  a  very 
t;reat  extent,  dnd  called  forth  the  good-humour  of  the  old  lady  in  u  pro|Hirtionatc 
degree. 

'  There ! '  said  the  criminal  Miller  triumphantly,  as  he  took  up  the  (xid  trick 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  hand  ;  '  that  could  not  have  been  played  better,  I  (latter  myself  ; 
— impossible  to  have  made  another  trick  ! ' 

'  Miller  ought  to  have  trumped  the  diamond,  oughtn't  he.  sir  ?  '  said  the  old 
lady. 

Mr.  Pickwick  nodded  assent. 

'  Ought  I,  though  1 '  said  the  unfortunate,  with  a  doubtful  appeal  to  his  partner. 

'  You  ought,  sir,'  said  the  fat  gentleman,  in  an  awful  voice. 

'  Ver>'  sorry,'  said  the  crest-fallen  Miller. 

'  Much  use  that,'  growled  the  fat  gentleman. 

'  Two  by  honours  makes  us  eight,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Another  hand.      '  Can  you  one  ?  '   inquired  the  old  lady. 

*  I  can,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.      *  Double,  single,  and  the  rub.' 

'  Never  was  such  luck,'  said  Mr.  Miller. 

'  Never  was  such  cards,'  said  the  fat  gentleman. 

A  solemn  silence :  Mr.  Pickwick  humorous,  the  old  lady  serious,  the  fat  gentle- 
man captious,  and  Mr.  Miller  timorous. 

'  Another  double,'  said  the  old  lady  :  triumphantly  making  a  memorandum 
of  the  circumstance,  by  placing  one  sixpence  and  a  battered  halfpenny  under  the 
candlestick. 

'  A  double,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

' '     Jte  aware  of  the  fact,  sir,'  replied  the  fat  gentleman,  sharply. 

.»'  .  ther  game,  with  a  similar  result,  was  followed  by  a  revoke  from  the  unlucky 
Miller ;  ,n  which  the  fat  gentleman  burst  into  a  state  of  high  personal  excitement 
which  lasted  until  the  conclusion  of  the  game,  when  he  retired  into  a  corner,  and 
remained  perfectly  mute  for  one  hour  and  twenty-seven  minutes  ;  at  the  cn<l  of  which 
time  he  emerged  from  his  retirement,  and  offered  Mr.  Pickwick  a  pinch  of  snuff  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  a  Christian  forgiveness  of  injuries 
sustained.  The  old  lady's  hearing'  decidedly  improved,  and  the  unlucky  Miller 
felt  as  much  out  of  his  element  as  a  dolphin  in  a  sentry-liox. 

Meanwhile  the  round  game  proceeded  right  merrily.  Isabella  Wnrdle  anil 
Mr.  Trundle  *  went  partners,'  and  Emily  VVardle  and  Mr.  Snodgruss  did  the  same  ; 
and  even  Mr.  Tupman  and  the  spinster  aunt  established  u  joint-stock  company  of 
fish  and  flattery.  Old  Mr.  VVardle  was  in  the  very  height  of  his  jollity  ;  and  he  was 
so  funny  in  his  managemt-ri*.  of  the  board,  and  the  old  ladies  were  .to  sharp  after  their 
winnings,  that  the  wiiole  tah!e  was  in  a  perpetual  roar  of  merriment  and  laughter. 
There  was  one  old  lady  who  always  had  about  half  a  dozen  cards  to  puy  for.  at  which 
everybody  laughed,  regularly  every  roimd ;  and  when  the  old  lady  Iwked  cross  at 
having  to  pay,  they  laughed  Knidcr  than  ever  ;  on  which  the  old  lady's  face  gradually 
brightened  up,  till  at  last  she  laughed  louder  than  any  of  thenu      Then,  when  the 
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■piniter  aunt  got  •matrimony,'  the  young  ladies  laughed  afmh.  and  the  •pintter 
aunt  .eemed  di.poMd  to  be  pettiih ;  till,  feeling  Mr.  Tupman  K,uee«ng  her  hand 
under  the  table,  $kt  brightened  up  too.  and  looked  rather  knowing,  as  if  matrimony 
in  reality  were  not  quite  so  far  off  as  some  people  thought  for ;  whereupon  everybody 
laughed  again,  and  especially  old  Mr.  Wardle.  who  enjoyed  a  joke  as  much  as  the 
youngest.  As  to  Mr.  Snodgrass.  he  did  nothing  but  whisper  poetical  sentiments 
into  his  partner's  ear.  which  made  one  old  gentleman  facetiously  sly.  about  partner- 
ships at  canls  and  partnerships  for  life,  and  caused  the  aforesaid  old  gentleman  to 
make  some  remark*  thereapnn,  accompanied  with  divers  winks  and  chuckles,  which 
made  the  comppnv  very  merry  and  the  old  gentleman's  wife  especially  so.  And 
Mr  Winkle  came  out  with  jokes  which  are  very  well  known  m  town,  but  are  not  at 
all  known  in  the  countr%' :  and  as  everybody  laughed  at  them  very  heartily,  and  said 
they  were  very  capital.  Mr.  Winkle  was  in  a  state  of  great  honour  and  glory.  And 
the  benevolent  clergyman  looked  pleasantly  on  ;  for  the  happy  faces  which  surroundwl 
the  table  made  the  good  old  man  feel  happy  too ;  and  though  the  merriment  was 
rather  boisterous,  still  it  came  from  the  heart  and  not  from  the  lips :  and  this  is  the 
right  sort  of  merriment,  after  all.  .     u       »i. 

The  evening  glided  swiftly  away,  in  these  cheerful  recreations ;  and  when  the 
substantial  though  homely  supper  had  been  despatched,  and  the  little  party  formed 
a  social  circle  round  the  fire,  Mr.  Pickwick  thought  he  had  never  felt  so  happy  m 
his  life,  and  at  no  time  so  much  disposed  to  enjoy,  and  make  the  most  of,  the  passing 

moment.  ^    ^  ,.  ^  ^u 

'  Now  this,'  said  the  hospitable  host,  who  was  sitting  m  great  state  next  the 
old  ladv's  arm-chair,  with  her  hand  fast  clasped  in  his—'  This  is  just  what  I  like- 
the  happiest  moments  of  my  life  have  been  passed  at  this  old  fire-side :  and  I  am 
so  attached  to  it.  that  I  keep  up  a  blazing  fire  here  every  evening,  until  it  actually 
grows  too  hot  to  bear  it.  Why.  my  poor  old  mother,  here,  used  to  sit  before  this 
fireplace  upon  that  little  stool  when  she  was  a  girl ;  didn't  you,  mother  ?  ' 

The  tear  which  starts  unbidden  to  the  eye  when  the  recollection  of  old  times 
and  the  happiness  of  many  years  ago  is  suddenly  recalled,  stole  down  the  old  lady's 
face  as  she  shook  her  head  with  a  melancholy  smile. 

•  You  must  excuse  my  talking  about  this  old  place,  Mr.  Pickwick,'  resumed  the 
host,  after  a  short  pause,  'for  I  love  it  dearly,  and  know  no  other— the  old  houses 
and  fields  seem  like  living  friends  to  n,c  :  and  so  does  our  little  church  with  the  ivy, 
—about  which,  by  the  bye,  our  excellent  friend  there  made  a  song  when  he  first  came 
amongst  us.      Mr.  Snodgrass.  have  you  anything  in  your  glass  ?  ' 

'  Plenty,  thank  you,'  replied  that  gentleman,  whose  poetic  curiosity  had  been 
greatly  excited  by  the  last  obst  rvations  of  his  entertainer.  '  I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  you  were  talking  about  the  song  of  the  Ivy.' 

'  You  must  ask  our  friend  opposite  about  that,'  said  the  host  knowingly  :  indi- 
cating the  clergyman  by  a  ntHi  of  his  head. 

'  May  I  say  that  I  should  like  to  hear  you  repeat  it,  sir  ?  '  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

'  Why  really,'  replied  the  clerjoTnan,  '  it 's  a  very  slight  affair ;  and  the  only 
excuse  I  have  for  having  ever  perpetrated  it  is,  that  I  was  a  young  man  at  the  time. 
Such  as  it  is.  however,  you  shall  hear  it  if  you  wish." 

A  murmur  of  curiosity  was  of  course  the  reply  :  and  the  old  gentleman  proceeded 
to  recite,  with  the  nid  of  sundry  promptings  from  his  wife,  the  lines  in  question.  '  I 
call  them,'  said  he. 
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Oh,  •  ilaintv  pUnt  i»  the  Ivy  f(r«Mi, 

'Hint  ..TM-ppth  oVr  ruiiK  olil '. 

Of  right  choirv  AnnI  art'  hi*  iiitnN  I  wmi. 

In  hi*  crll  M>  loiit'  And  t-olil. 

The  widl  mudt  Ik-  iTuinliloil,  the  nloiie  decnyed. 

To  pleoiure  hi*  (iHiiit\  «hiiii : 

And  the  niuiildcr.'i^  duxt  that  vt-an  have  made. 

I^i  a  merry  meal  for  hini. 

Creepinjf  whcrr  no  life  i*  seen. 

A  rare  old  plant  i>  the  Ivy  green. 

Fa*t  he  ntealctli  on,  though  he  wears  no  wings. 

And  a  staunch  old  heart  ha.i  he. 

How  eloaely  he  twineth,  how  light  he  elings 

To  his  friend  the  huge  Oak  Tn-e ! 

And  *lily  he  traileth  along  the  ground. 

And  hii<  leaves  he  gently  wave*. 

As  he  joyously  hug*  and  crawleth  rounil 

The  rich  mould  of  dead  men'*  grav*-*. 

Creeping  wheie  grim  death  ha»  lieeii. 

A  rare  old  plant  ia  the  Ivy  green. 

Whole  age*  have  fled  and  their  work*  deiaveii. 

And  nation*  have  scattered  lieeii : 

But  the  stout  old  Ivy  ahall  nevir  fade. 

From  its  hale  and  heartv  green. 

The  brave  oKI  plant  in  it*  lonely  davs 

Shall  fatten  up<m  the  |>ast : 

For  the  stateliest  building  man  con  raise 

I*  the  Ivy's  foo«l  at  last. 

Creeping  on,  where  time  has  l>een, 

A  nire  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  green. 

While  the  old  gentleman  repeated  these  lines  a  second  time,  to  enable  Mr.  Snod- 
grass  to  note  tb»m  down,  Mr.  Pickwick  perused  the  lineaments  ol  his  face  with  un 
expression  of  great  interest.  The  old  gentleman  having  concluded  his  dictation, 
and  Mr.  Snodgrass  having  returned  his  note-l>ook  to  his  pocket,  Sir.  Pickwick  said—  ' 

'  Excuse  me,  sir,  for  making  the  remark  on  so  short  an  acquaintance ;  but  a 
gentleman  like  yourself  cannot  fail,  I  should  think,  to  have  obser\cd  many  scenes 
and  incidents  worth  recording,  in  the  course  of  your  experience  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel.' 

'  I  have  witnessed  some  certainly,'  replied  the  old  gentleman  ;  '  but  the  incidents 
and  characters  have  been  of  a  homely  and  ordiii;iry  nature,  my  sidiere  of  action  being 
so  verj'  limited.' 

'  You  did  make  some  notes,  I  think,  al)out  John  Edmunds,  did  you  not  •; ' 
inquired  Mr.  Wardle,  who  appeared  \cry  desirous  to  dr;!W  !jis  fricr.d  out,  for  t!--.- 
ediiication  of  his  new  visitors. 
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The  old  Rciitlfinan  slightly  nod«lc«l  his  heiul  in  token  of  a.sscril.  ond  wus  pro- 
ceeding to  rhnnfte  the  subject,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  suid  — 

'  I  \)eg  your  puTdon.  sir ;  but  pray,  if  I  may  venture  to  inquire,  who  was  John 
Edmunds  ? ' 

'  The  ver>-  thing  I  was  about  to  ask.'  said  Mr.  Sno<lRras8.  caRcrlx . 

'  You  are  fairly  in  for  it,"  said  the  jolly  host.  '  You  must  satisfy  ine  curiosity 
of  these  Rentlemcii.  siK)ner  or  later  ;  so  you  had  lietter  take  advantage  of  this  favour- 
able op|K>rtunity,  and  do  so  at  once.' 

The  old  gentleman  smiled  g<)od-humouredly  ns  lie  drew  his  chair  forward;  — 
the  remnin.lcr  of  the  piirty  drew  their  chairs  closer  together,  especially  Mr.  Tupman 
and  the  spinster  aunt,  who  were  possibly  rather  hard  of  hearing  ;  and  t'le  old  lady's 
ear-tnimpet  having  Iktu  duly  adjusted,  and  Mr.  Miller  (who  had  fallen  asleep  during 
the  recital  of  the  verses)  roused  from  his  slumbers  by  an  admonitory  pinch,  adminis- 
tered beneath  the  table  by  his  ex-partner  the  solenui  fat  man  the  old  gentleman, 
without  farther  preface,  commenced  the  following  tale,  to  whirl;  vte  have  taken  the 
lil)erty  of  prefixing  the  title  of 


THE   convict's   RETURN 

'  When  I  first  settled  in  this  village,'  said  the  old  gentleman.  '  which  is  now- 
just  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  the  most  notorious  person  among  my  parishioners  was 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Edmunds,  who  leased  a  small  farm  near  this  spot.  He  was  a 
morose,  savage-hearted,  l>ad  man  :  idle  and  dissolute  in  his  habits  ;  cruel  and  ferocious 
in  his  disposition.  Beyond  the  few  lazy  and  reckless  vagabonds  with  whom  he 
sauntered  away  his  time  in  the  fields,  or  sotted  in  the  alehouse,  he  had  not  a  single 
friend  or  acquaintance ;  no  j)ne  cared  to  speak  to  the  man  whom  many  feared,  and 
eveiy  one  detested — and  Edmunds  was  shunned  by  all. 

•  This  man  had  a  wife  and  one  son,  who,  when  I  first  came  here,  was  about  twelve 
years  old.  Of  the  aeuteness  of  that  woman's  suSerings,  of  the  gentle  and  enduring 
manner  in  which  she  bore  theni.  of  the  agony  of  solicitude  with  which  she  reartd 
that  boy,  no  one  can  fonn  imi  wieiju.-ite  conception.  Heaven  forgive  me  the  supposi- 
tion, if  it  be  an  uncharitabk  one.  but  I  do  firmly  and  in  my  soul  believe,  that  the 
man  systematically  trie*!  for  many  years  to  break  her  heart ;  but  she  bore  it  all  for 
her  child's  sake,  and,  however  strange  it  may  seem  to  many,  for  his  father's  too ; 
for  brute  as  he  was.  and  cruelly  as  he  had  treated  her,  she  had  loved  him  once ;  and 
the  recollection  of  what  he  had  been  to  her,  awakened  feelings  of  forbearance  and 
meekness  under  suffering  in  her  bosom,  to  which  all  God's  creatures,  but  women, 
are  strangers. 

'  They  were  poor— they  c<  uld  not  be  otherwise  when  the  man  pursued  such 
courses ;  but  the  woman's  unceasing  and  unwearied  exertions,  early  and  late, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  kept  them  sbokC  actual  want.  Those  exertions  were 
but  ill  repaid.  People  who  passed  the  spot  in  the  evening— sometimes  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  night— reported  that  they  had  heard  the  moans  and  sobs  of  a  woman 
in  distress,  and  the  sound  of  blows  :  and  more  than  once,  when  it  was  past  midnight, 
the  boy  knocked  softly  at  the  door  of  a  neighbour's  house,  whither  he  had  been  sent, 
to  escape  the  drunken  fury  of  his  unnatural  father. 

'  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  and  when  the  poor  creature  often  bore  about 
her  marks  of  ill-usage  and  violence  which  she  could  not  wholly  conceal,  she  was  a 
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constiint   attendnnt   nt    our   lifflc  chnnli.      HeKiilarly  <    Simd.iy     iii.iriiiiiK  '""• 

aftrnicKtn.  she  orriipied  tlie  same  sent  with  Ihc  Im>\  nt  ).»r  •.jd.  :  uml  ihoiinh  tlirv 
were  »>oth  poorly  ttrcKsed  -much  more  so  than  nmiiy  o(  liieir  iirii;hU.iirN  win.  «<n> 
in  ft  lower  station-  they  were  always  iieot  and  cleun.  Kvrry  on.-  h,i<l  ii  fritudU  ihhI 
and  a  kind  vionl  for  "  po<ir  Mrs.  Fldmunds";  an<l  sornitiiius.  wUtu  -lir  >top|n(l  t<. 
exchange  a  few  wonls  with  a  iieiKhlKHir  iif  the  comlnsion  of  tlir  scpmcc  in  flif  little 
row  of  elm  trees  whith  leads  to  the  ehiinh  porch,  or  Imjrered  iM'hind  to  ^.a/.  with  :i 
mother's  pride  and  fondness  niwiii  her  healthy  Uty,  ns  he  s|M>rte<l  hrforr  her  «ilh  M-nie 
little  companions,  her  careworn  face  would  hahtcn  up  with  an  expression  of  hi  art 
felt  (gratitude;  and  she  would  look,  if  not  cheerful  and  hap|)y.  at  iciisl  trjiiMniil  ind 
contente<l. 

'  Five  or  six  years  passed  away  ;  the  hoy  had  hcconic  a  r.  hust  uiid  wcllj;r..\Mi 
youth.  The  time  that  had  strenj{th(ticd  the  child's  slight  frame  and  knit  his  weak 
limbs  into  the  strength  of  manho<«l  had  Uiwetl  his  mother's  form,  iind  «h{<i(.|e.l 
her  steps  ;  hut  the  arm  that  shoil.l  have  supported  her  was  no  hm-f-r  U»ki;l  in  lu  rs  ; 
the  faee  that  should  have  cheered  i  -  r.  no  more  IcH.kcd  upon  hi  <  .-i.  .she  iKiupirii 
hcT  old  seat,  hut  there  was  a  vacant  iie  heside  her.  The  Hil.le  .-,  •  i  ,,  .„  ,arefully 
as  ever,  the  places  were  found  and  tohled  down  as  they  used  ti«  ;  m.'  !,  .re  was 
no  one  to  read  it  with  her:  and  the  tears  fell  thick  "and  fast  i.  ><  ,>  t!,.  (  .,.  k,  and 
hloltetl  thf  wonls  from  her  ovfs.  XeighlHiurs  were  as  kind  as  '\  »  v.  r-  .void  to 
I*  of  old.  hut  she  shunned  their  greetings  with  averted  head,  'lun-  linger- 
ing among  ihc  old  elm  trees  now— no  cheering  anticipations  of  happiness  yet  in 
store.  The  <lesolate  woman  drew  her  Iwnnet  closer  over  her  fac.  and  walked 
hurriedly  away. 

'Shall  I  tell  you,  that  the  young  man.  who,  looking  hack  to  the  earliest  of  his 
childhood's  days  to  which  memory  and  consciousness  extended,  and  carrying  l.is 
recoll(!ctijn  down  to  that  moment,  could  remember  nothing  whi.h  was  not  in  M.n;e 
way  connected  with  a  long  series  of  voluntary  privations  suffered  l.v  his  mo! her  for 
his  sake,  with  ill-u.s.ige,  and  insult,  and  violence,  and  all  endured  for  him  :  shill 
I  tell  you,  that  he.  with  a  reckless  disreg.trd  of  her  hrcakiiig  heart,  and  a  suilen  wilful 
forgetfainess  rf  all  she  had  done  and  hoihe  for  him.  had  linked  himself  with  deprav.d 
and  abandoned  men.  and  was  madly  pursuing  a  headlong  career,  whi.h  must  hrin-' 
death  to  him,  and  shame  to  her  ?  Alas  for  human  nature  I  Vou  hav-  anticipated 
it  long  sin*  *:. 

'The  measure  of  the  unhappy  woman's  misery  and  mi.sfortune  was  about  to 
be  completed.  Numerous  offences  h»d  l«-ea  .oinmittcd  in  the  neigiibourhcKKl  ■  the 
perpetrators  remained  undiscovered,  and  their  boldness  inci.  .sed.  A  robbery  of 
a  daring  and  aggravated  nature  occasioned  a  vigilanr.  of  pi.isuit.  and  a  striit'ness 
of  search,  they  hiid  not  calculated  on.  Young  Edmunds  was  susp<ctcd  wit!  t!Te<- 
companions.      He  was  apprehended— committed— tried  -condemned-  to  die. 

'  The  wild  and  piercing  shriek  from  n  woman's  voic-e.  which  resounde.l  through 
l^e  court  when  the  solemn  sentence  was  pronounced,  ring-  in  mv  ears  at  this  nu,.  „  nt 
-niat  cry  struck  a  terror  to  the  culprit's  heart,  whit.'-  trial,  condemnation-the  aopr  ,aeh 
of  death  Itself,  had  failed  to  awaken.  The  lips  which  had  lK;en  compressed  in  do>;ged 
sullenness  throughout,  quivered  and  parted  involuntarily;  the  fiu«  turned  ashy 
pale  as  the  cold  perspiration  broke  forth  from  every  pore ;  the  vturdy  limbs  of  the 
feJon  trembled,  and  he  staggered  in  the  dock. 

'  In  the  first  transports  of  her  mental  anguish,  the  suffering  mother  tlirew  herse' 
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upon  her  knees  at  niv  feet,  and  fervently  besought  the  Almighty  Being  who  had 
hitherto  supported  her  in  all  her  troubles,  to  relea-  e  her  from  a  world  of  woe  and 
niisen,'.  and  to  si)are  the  life  of  her  only  cliild.  A  burst  of  grief,  and  a  violent 
struggle,  such  as  I  hojie  I  may  never  have  to  witness  again,  succeeded.  I  knew 
that  her  heart  was  V.rcaking  from  that  hour ;  but  I  never  once  heard  complaint  or 
murmur  cscajie  her  lips. 

'  It  was  a  piteous  spectacle  to  see  that  woman  in  the  prison  yard  from  day  to 
<iay,  eagerly  and  fervently  attempting,  by  affection  and  entreaty,  to  soften  the  hard 
heart  of  her  obdurate  son.  It  was  in  vain.  He  remained  moody,  obstinate,  and  un- 
moved. Not  even  the  unlooked-for  commutation  of  his  sentence  to  transportation 
for  fourteen  years  softened  for  an  instant  the  sullen  hardihood  of  his  demeanour. 

'  But  the  spirit  of  resignation  and  endurance  that  had  so  long  upheld  her  was 
unable  to  contend  against  bodily  weakness  and  intirn.ity.  She  fell  sick.  She 
dragged  her  tottering  limbs  from  the  bed  to  visit  her  son  once  more,  but  her  strength 
failed  her,  and  she  sunk  powerless  on  the  grouna. 

'  .\nd  now  the  lioasted  coldness  and  indifference  of  the  yt)ung  man  were  tested 
indeed,  and  the  retribution  that  fell  heavily  upon  him  nearly  drove  him  mad.  A 
duv  passed  away  and  his  mother  was  not  there  ;  another  flew  by,  and  she  came  not 
near  .lim  ;  a  third  evening  arrived,  and  yet  he  had  not  seen  her ;  and  in  four-and- 
twenty  hours  he  was  to  be  separated  from  her— perhaps  for  ever.  Oh  !  how  the 
long-forgotten  thoughts  of  former  dj'vs  rushed  upon  his  mind,  as  he  almost  ran  up 
and  down  the  narrow  yard— as  if  intelligence  would  arrive  the  sooner  for  Ai«  hurrying 
—and  how  bitterly  a  sense  of  his  helplessness  and  desolation  rushed  upon  him,  when 
he  heard  the  truth  !  His  mother,  the  only  parent  he  had  ever  known,  lay  ill— it 
might  l>e,  dying— within  one  mile  of  the  ground  he  stood  on ;  were  he  free  and 
unfettered,  a  few  minutes  would  place  him  by  her  side.  He  rushed  to  the  gate,  and 
grasping  the  iron  rails  with  the  energy  of  desperation,  shook  it  till  it  rang  again,  and 
threw  himself  against  the  thick  wall  as  if  to  force  a  passage  through  the  stone ;  but 
the  strong  building  mockcil  his  feeble  efforts,  and  he  l>eat  his  hands  together  and  wept 

like  .1  child. 

'  I  bore  the  mother's  forgiveness  and  blessing  to  her  son  in  prison  ;  and  I  carried 
his  solenui  assurance  of  re|»entance,  and  his  fervent  supplication  for  pardon,  to  her 
sick  bed.  I  heard,  with  pit}-  and  compassion,  the  rejientant  man  devise  a  thousand 
little  pltuis  for  her  comfort  and  support  when  he  returned  ;  but  J  knew  that  muny 
months  before  he  could  reach  his  place  of  destination,  his  mother  would  be  no  longer 
of  this  world. 

•  He  was  removed  by  nighi .  A  few  weeks  afterwards  the  poor  woman's  soul 
took  its  flight,  I  confidently  hope,  and  solemnly  lielievc.  to  a  place  of  eternal  happi- 
ness and  rest.  I  performed  the  burial  service  over  her  remains.  She  lies  in  our 
little  chunhyurd.  There  is  no  stone  at  her  grave's  head.  Her  sorrows  were  known 
to  man  ;   her  virtues  to  t;o<l. 

'  It  hud  l)cen  arranged  previously  to  the  convict's  departure,  that  he  should 
write  to  his  mother  as  soon  as  Y  -  could  o'otain  permission,  and  that  the  letter  should 
be  addrcssetl  to  me.  The  father  had  jKisitively  refused  to  see  his  son  from  the 
moment  of  his  apprehension  ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether 
lie  lived  or  died.  Many  years  passed  over  without  any  intelligence  of  him  ;  and 
when  more  than  half  his  term  of  transportation  had  expired,  and  I  had  rece.ved  no 
letter,  I  concludeti  him  to  l)e  dead,  as  indeed  I  almost  hoped  he  might  l>c. 


STORY  OF  THE  COWKTS  KKTIUN  w 

•  t:dmunds.  however,  had  lieen  sent  n  consi.lcrahio  dista.ue  up  the  ...imfrv  .„, 
Ins  nmvnl  at  the  settlement  ;  and  to  this  eirc-umstnnee.  (Hrhaps,  niav  U-  atlr.l.ute.l 
the  faet.  that  though  several  letters  were  despatehed,  n..nc  ..f  then,  evi-r  re  „  h.d 
my  han.Is.  He  remained  in  the  same  plaee  during  the  «h..ic  fourteen  xenrs'  \t 
the  expiration  of  the  term,  steadily  adherinR  to  his  old  resolution  and  the  ,.l,.|,,e  he 
Rave  his  mother,  he  ma.le  his  way  haek  to  Ki.Klan.l  amidst  innnnural.le  d'lli.ulties 
and  returned,  on  foot,  to  his  native  plaee. 

'O"  "  fine  Sunday  evening,  in  the  month  of  .V.igusf.  .I.,hn  Kdnninds  set  f,«,t 
in  the  village  he  had  left  with  shan.e  nn.i  .lisgraec  seventeen  vears  l,ef..re  ||i, 
nearest  way  h,y  through  the  ehurehyard.  The  man's  heart  swelle.l  .s  he  ".Tosse.l 
the  st.le.  The  tall  old  elms,  through  whose  hranehes  the  deelining  s„n  east  h.re 
and  there  a  neh  ray  of  light  upon  the  sha.ly  path,  awakened  the  ass.K-iations  .,f  h„ 
ear  .est  days.  He  pietured  hin.self  as  he  w,.s  then,  elingn.g  to  his  ...others  han.l 
and  walk.ng  peacefully  to  ehureh.  He  remen.lK-re.l  how  he  ..sed  to  l.w.k  ..p  >,.to  I,,.; 
pale  faee;  „,.d  how  her  eyes  wo.ild  son.etin.es  (ill  with  tears  as  she  gaze.  ..„.,n  his 
features   -tears  whieh  fell  hot  upon  his  forehea.i  as  she  st.K.,Kd  ...  k.ss  hi,,'.  ,    ^ 

h.m  weep  too  although  he  little  knew  then  what  hitter  tears  hers  were.  Me  .1 ..  gl.t 
h..«  often  he  had  run  merr.Iy  down  that  path  with  son.e  eh.ld.sl.  pl„vf,.|l..w.  I.n.k'.g 
hack,  ever  and  ngam.  to  eateh  his  „,others  smile.  ,r  hear  her  gentle  voi,,. :  .„d  then  a 
ve.l  seemed  l.fted  from  his  n.emory.  a,.,l  words  of  kin.lness  ..nrc.,„.,e,l.  a..d  war  .  '  s 
despised  and  prom.ses  h.oke...  thronged  ...x.n  his  re..ollee....n 't.ll  his  hear  .£ 
him.  and  he  could  hear  it  no  longer. 

g..f  on  had  d.s,M>rsed.  hut  it  was  not  yet  cl,>sed.      His  ,teps  ech.K-d  through  the  l..w 
hmding  with  a  hollow  s.n.n.l.  an.!  he  almc^t  feare<l  to  d  alone,  it  was  s'   s,  H    . 
qmet.      He  looked  round  h.n..       Xothh.g  was  eha..ge,l.       The  pla.e  seen.ed  s„  „   „ 

cZ'V  \[^'  '•".*'""  "''"'  ''*'*  "■''  ~-"^  ••■'  -hieh  he  had  ga  e.  h 

eh.ld.sh  awe  a  thousand  t.n.es  ;    the  little  pulpit  with  ..s  fade.l  cushion  ;,  I,,.  ,.,, 
mun.on.t«ble   l,ef ore  which   he  had  so  often   re,K.ated  tl-c  ( ...n.nandn.e,,.   he        | 
reverenced  as  a  eh.ld.  and  forgotten    as   „    n.a...      He    a,.pro,...|.ed    the    ..Id    sea" 
.t    looked    cold   a,.d    desolate.      The    cushion    had    heen    r.'n.-.e.l.    .  ; 

was    not    there.      Perhaps    his    n.uther    now    .K-cupied    a    p.n.rer     eat.    ..r     ,..s"    K 
she  had  grown  .nf.rm  an.l  could  not  reach  the  .-hurch  al... ...      He  .h.  ed  „.  ,  k 

'  ■)"  «W  man  entered  the  p..reh  just  as  he  reached  it.      K,l„u.,„ls  st  ut.,1  l,.,.k 
..r  he  knew  h,m  well ;   many  a  time  he  had  watche.i  hin.  digging  gr^v  s  i,     h  1  : 

>  ard.      \\-hat  wotd.l  he  say  to  the  returned  convict  ? 

'The  old  man  raise.!  his  eves  to  the  stri.ni:ers  face    hi.)  I,,,..  '• .,      . 
and  walked  sl.,wly  .„..      He  ha.i  forgotten  him  -""'  ''"""»'• 

-He  walked  .lown  the  hill,  an.l  through  the  Milage.      The  w.-.th.r  w  .s  warn, 
and  the  people  were  sitting  at  their  d.n.rs.  or  strolling  ,„  ,he.r  h     ,    -Ir     , 
pa^ed.  cnj„y.n«  t:..  serenity  of  the  evening,  an.l  thel;      s       ^   '     ..T     M^v   I 
I.K.k   was    t.rned    ^ma^•s    him.   and    ,.,„n>    a    .h...i.,ful    gla,,,,.    he    •'  .,...., 
sale  to  see  whether  any  knew  a:,.!  sh.u.ne.!  hi,...      There  w,  re  s  r .,  1  luL         I 

iJiJLZ  r    -"'"•'•""'•^"'  •'>■  «  ''-I'  "f  n,err>  eh.Mren  ;    h.rs  he  sa. 

seated  m  *n  easy-cha.r  at  a  .-.tta.e .,  „  feH.le  and  intirin  .,!.!  „.,.„.  ^ „.  i  .^i^; 
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remen.lKred  as  a  hale  and  hearty  lalxjurer  ;    hut  they  had  all  f..rKotten  him.  and 

he  passed  on  unknown.  ,.  »•       „  .:„u  „i„,,. 

'  The  last  soft  li^ht  of  the  setting  sun  had  fallen  on  the  earth.  cast.nR  a  rich  Rlo^^ 

on  the  vollow  eom  sheaves,  and  len^heninR  the  shadows  of  t^f  .«';:^"'\'Tf;r^„^.l 
stood  l.efore  the  old  house-the  home  of  his  infamy-t«  wh.ch  h.s  heart  ^-^V^^^ 
with  an  mtensitv  of  affection  no.  to  Ih>  descriin^d.  through  lonR  and  ^^earj  >ea  s 
of  captivitv  and 'sorrow.  The  pahng  was  low.  thonah  he  well  remen,hered  the  tm.e 
when  i  had  seemed  a  high  wall  to  him  :  and  he  looked  over  mto  the  old  garden 
There  were  more  seeds  and  ,ayer  flowers  than  there  used  to  1.,  but  there  were  e 
old  trees  still-the  verv  tree,  under  whieh  he  had  hun  a  thousand  t.mes  when  tired 
p  a^ing  in  the  sun,  and  felt  the  soft  mild  .leep  of  happy  boyhood  stea  gently  u,Hm 
hm  T^ere  were  voices  within  the  house.  He  listened,  but  they  ^e  '  «tran«ely 
upon  his  ear  ;  he  knew  thei.i  not.  They  were  merry  too  ;  and  he  well  knew  that 
hiTixK^r  old  mother  eould  not  be  cheerful,  and  he  away.  The  door  opened,  and  a 
group  of  little  children  bounded  out,  shout.ng  and  ron-pnig.  The  father,  w.th  a 
Tittle  bov  i..  his  arms,  appeared  at  the  door,  and  they  crowded  round  h.m  clapping 
their  ti.iv  hands,  and  dragging  him  out,  to  j..in  their  joyous  sports  The  conM< . 
thought  on  the  many  times  he  had  shrunk  from  his  father,  s.ght  '"  ^^at  very  pace . 
He  ,in.emlK.red  how  often  he  had  buried  his  trembling  heud  beneath  the  ''eddothcs. 
and  heard  the  harsh  wor.l,  and  the  hard  stri,H;.  and  his  mother  s  wa.hng  ,  and  though 
the  nuu.  sobl,ed  aloud  with  agony  of  mind  as  he  left  the  spot,  .u:s  «st  was  clenched, 
and  his  teeth  were  set.  in  fierce  and  deadly  passior.. 

•  And  such  was  the  return  to  which  he  had  kM,ked  through  the  weary  pers,,ect,ve 
.f  many  vears,  and  for  which  he  had  undergone  so  much  suffering  !  No  face  of 
welcome,  no  look  of  forgiveness,  no  house  to  receive  no  hand  to  help  h'"™!  *'"•; 
too  in  the  old  village.      What  was  his  loneliness  in  the  wild  thic^  wckkIs.  where  man 

was  never  seen,  to  this !  .      ,  u     u    i  »i.^.,»;.f 

•  He  fe't  that  in  the  distant  land  of  his  hoiulage  and  infamy,  he  had  thought 
of  his  nativ..  T.Uee  as  it  was  when  he  left  it  ;  not  as  it  would  be  when  he  retume.l 
The  sad  re«atv  struck  coldr.  at  his  heart,  and  his  spirit  .sank  withm  him.  He  had 
not  courage  ton.ake  inquiries,  or  to  present  himself  to  the  only  ,jerson  who  was  l.kely 
to  rereive  him  with  kindness  and  compassion.  He  walked  slow  y  on  ;  and  shunning 
the  road-side  like  a  gx.ilty  man,  turned  into  a  meadow  he  well  rememliered  ;  and 
covering  his  face  with  his  "hands,  threw  himself  upon  the  ..tass. 

•  He  had  not  observed  that  a  man  was  lying  on  the  bank  beside  h.m  ;  his  garments 
rustled  as  he  turned  round  to  steal  a  look  at  the  new  comer ;   and  Ldmunds  raised 

**"  ''•*'tL  man  luid  moved  ii.t<>  a  sitting  posture.  His  body  was  much  Inrnt,  and  his 
face  was  wrinkled  and  vellow.  His  dress  denoted  him  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse  : 
he  had  the  appean.nccof  bein,.  very  old,  but  it  Lx^ked  more  the  effect  of  dissipation 
or  .lisease.  than  lenu-fh  of  vears.  He  was  staring  hard  at  the  stranger,  and  though 
his  eves  were  lustreless  and  he-avy  ut  first,  they  ap,>eared  to  glow  with  an  unnutura 
and  flannel  expression  aft.-  they  had  Ix-en  fixed  u,)on  h.m  for  a  short  t^e  »ntil 
thev  seemed  to  l,e  starting  from  their  sockets.  Edmunds  gradually  raised  himseh 
to  his  knees,  and  looked  more  and  laore  earnestly  upon  the  old  .nun  s  face.  Ihey 
trazed  upon  each  other  in  silence.  ,,.•.. 

■The   old    man    wa-    ghastly    pale.       He    shuddered   and    tottered    to    his  feet. 
Edmunds  sprang  to  h.s.      He  stepiml  back  a  pace  or  two.      Edmunds  advanced. 
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R()OK-SHO()TrN<i  aa 

'  ■'  Let  me  hear  you  speak,"  s»k\  the  convict,  in  a  tliick  liri)k«n  vi.irc. 

'"Stand  off!"  cried  the  old  ni.in,  with  a  dreadful  ontli.  The  convict  ilnu 
rlcwor  to  him. 

'  *  Stand  off  1  '  shrieked  the  old  man.  Furious  with  terror  he  raised  hi^  stir!  . 
and  struck  Edmunds  a  heavy  hlow  across  the  face. 

'  "  Father -devil  I  "  murmured  the  ct>n\ict.  between  Ins  set  teeth.  He  ni>.|i<.l 
wildly  forward,  and  clenched  the  old  man  by  tlie  throat  but  he  whs  his  f;itli<  r  ; 
and  his  arm  fei!  |H)'verle8s  by  his  si«lc. 

'The  old  nuin  uttered  a  loud  yell  which  nin>»  tliroiiKh  the  lonely  fields  like  the 

howl  of  an  evil  spirit.      His  face  turned  black  :    the  jfore  rushed  fn»ni  his  iitli  and 

nose,  and  dyetl  the  grass  a  deep  dark  red,  us  he  sta«i;ercd  and  fell.  He  had  ruptured 
u  blood-vessel  :   and  he  was  a  dead  man  In'forc  his  son  ecmjd  ra.se  liini. 

'  In  that  corner  of  the  rhurchyartl,"  .said  the  old  ircntlemiin,  after  a  siliice  of  ;• 
few  moments,  •  in  that  corner  of  the  churchyard  if  wlmh  I  have  before  spoken,  there 
lies  buried  a  man,  who  was  in  my  employment  f  >r  il  .-e  years  after  this  event  :  and 
who  was  truly  contrite,  {lenitent.  and  humbled,  if  ev  .■  nan  was.  No  one  sa-  »■  ni\  self 
knew  in  that  man's  lifetime  who  he  Wiis,  or  whence  .k  ejtiiic  :  -it  was  Joliii  .dniuiiils 
the  rrturned  convict.' 
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HOW  MIt.  WINKLE,  INSTEAM  OK  SIIOOTiMi  .\T  TIIK  I'KiEON  \M> 
KILLI.Nti  THE  CHOW,  SHOT  .VT  THE  VWiW  .\NI»  W«»r\!>EI»  TIIK 
pigeon;  how  the  DINGLKV  del'  IHUKKT  (H  II  IM,.\VKI»  \l.l.- 
.nrOGLETON,  AND  HOW  ALL-MU«i«iLKTOX  IUXKI)  AT  TMK  l)IN(;l,KV 
DELL  EXFENMK  :  WITH  OTHER  INTEKE.ST1X<;  AND  I.N.XTHl  CTIVE 
MATTERS 

THE  fatifjuing  adventures  of  the  d.,y  or  the  soninif  ,)us  intluciK f  il,. 
clerjo^man's  tale  operated  so  strongly  on  the  .lri>wsy  tendencies  of  .Mr. 
Pickwick,  that  in  less  than  Kve  minutes  after  he  had  been  sh..*v,i  to  his 
comfortal)le  be<l-room.  he  fell  into  a  sound  and  dreamless  sleep,  from 
which  he  was  only  awakened  by  the  morninR  sun  dartmu  his  briKhi  beams  reproit,  h- 
fully  into  the  apartment.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  no  slujfjfaril  ;  and  he  sprang  like  an 
ardent  warrior  from  his  tent   -liedstead. 

'  Pleasant,  pleasant  countr> .'  sighed  the  enthusia.stie  gentlcTnai!,  as  he  oiiened 
his  lattice  window.  '  HTio  could  live  to  ^aze  from  day  to  dav  on  bricks  and  slate-, 
who  had  once  felt  the  influence  of  a  scene  like  this  ?  Who  could  continue  to  existi 
where  there  are  no  i-ows  but  the  cows  on  the  chimney|)ots  ;  nothing  retlolent  of 
Pan  but  pan-tMes  ;  no  crop  but  stone  crop  ?  Who  could  l)ear  to  drag  out  a  life  in 
such  a  spot  r  Who  I  ask  could  endure  it  ?  '  and,  having  eross-examiiird  solitude 
after  the  most  approved  precedents,  at  considerable  length,  Mr.  Pickwick  thrust 
his  head  out  of  th.;  lattice,  and  looked  around  him. 

The  rich,  sweet  smell  of  the  hayricks  rose  to  his  chaml.er  window  ;    the  hui.dr.  -i 
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perfumes  of  the  little  flower-garden  l)enealh  scoiteii  the  nir  around  :  the  deep-green 
meadows  shone  in  the  morning  dew  that  giisteneil  on  every  leaf  ns  it  tremhied  in  the 
gentle  air ;  and  the  hinis  *uig  as  if  every  .sparkling  dr»»p  were  a  fountain  of  inspira- 
tion to  them.      Mr.  Pirkwicic  fell  into  an  enchanting  and  delicious  reverie. 

'  Hallo  ! '  was  the  »K>und  that  roused  him. 

He  looked  to  the  right,  but  he  saw  nolxxly  ;  his  eyes  wandered  to  the  left,  and 
pierced  the  prospect ;  he  stared  into  the  f.ky,  but  he  wasn't  wanted  there  :  and  then 
lie  did  what  a  common  mind  would  have  done  at  once — looked  into  the  garden,  antl 
there  sr-  ■  Mr.  Wardle. 

'  How  are  you  1 '  said  that  goo«l -humoured  individual,  out  of  breath  with  his 
own  anticipations  of  pleasure.  '  Beautiful  morning,  an't  it  ?  Glad  to  see  you  up 
so  early.      Make  haste  down,  and  come  out.      I  'II  wait  for  you  here.' 

Mr.  Pickwick  ncwied  no  second  invitation.  Ten  minutes  sufhcctl  for  the  com- 
pletion of  his  toilet,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  was  by  the  old  gentleman's 
side. 

'  Hallo  ! '  said  Mr.  Pickwick  in  hi»>  f  Mm  :  seeing  that  his  companion  was  arme<l 
with  a  gun,  and  that  another  lay  read-  ■, u  the  g>'ass.      '  What 's  going  forward  ?  ' 

*  Why,  your  friend  and  I,'  rcplit  t ;  <  host,  '  are  going  out  rook-shooting  before 
lireakfast.      He  's  a  very  good  shot,  an't  he  ?  ' 

•  I  've  heard  him  say  he  's  a  capital  one,'  replie<l  Mr.  Pickwick ;  '  but  I  never 
saw  him  aim  at  anything.' 

•  Well,'  said  the  host,  '  I  wish  he  'd  come.      Joe — Joe  I ' 

The  fat  boy,  who  under  the  exciting  influence  of  the  morning  did  not  appear 
to  be  more  than  three  parts  and  a  fraction  asleep,  emerged  from  the  house. 

'  Go  up,  and  call  the  gentleman,  and  tell  him  he  'II  find  me  and  Mr.  Pickwick 
in  the  rooker>'.      Show  the  gentleman  the  way  there  ;  d'  ye  hear  ?  ' 

The  Iwy  departed  to  execute  his  commission  ;  and  the  host,  carrying  iioth  guns 
like  a  second  Robinson  Crusoe,  led  the  way  from  the  garden. 

*  This  is  the  place,*  said  the  old  gentleman,  pausing  after  a  few  minutes*  walking, 
in  an  avenw^  of  trees.  The  information  was  unnecessary  ;  for  the  incessant  cawing 
of  the  unconscious  rooks  sufliciently  indicated  their  whereabout. 

The  old  gentleman  laid  one  gun  on  the  ground,  and  loaded  the  other. 

'  Here  they  are,*  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  and  as  he  spoke,  the  forms  of  Mr.  Tupman, 
Mr.  Snodgrass,  and  Mr.  Winkle  appeared  in  the  distance.  The  fat  boy,  not  being 
quite  certain  which  gentleman  he  was  directed  to  call,  had  with  peculiar  sagacity, 
and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  mistake,  called  them  all. 

'  Come  along,'  shouted  the  old  gentleman,  addressing  Mr.  Winkle ;  '  a  keen 
hand  like  you  ought  to  have  been  up  long  ago.  even  to  such  poor  work  as  this.' 

Mr.  Winkle  responded  with  a  forced  smile,  and  took  up  the  spare  gun  with  an 
expression  of  countenance  which  a  metaphysical  rook,  impressed  with  a  foreboding 
of  his  approaching  death  by  violence,  may  be  supposed  to  assume.  It  might  have 
lieen  keenness,  but  it  looked  remarkably  like  misery. 

The  old  gentleman  nodded ;  and  two  ragged  Iwys  who  had  been  marshalled  to 
the  spot  under  the  direction  of  the  infant  Lambert,  forthwith  commenced  climbing 
up  two  of  the  trees. 

'  What  are  those  lads  for?*  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick  abruptly.  He  was  rati.,  r 
alarmed  ;  for  he  was  not  quite  certain  but  that  the  distress  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  about  which  he  had  often  heard   a  great  deal,  might   have  compelled  the 
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small  boy»  attached  to  the  sdil  to  earn  h  precarious  and  hazardou*  «ul>Hi!itenre  l>v 
ruakiiiK  nwrka  of  themselves  for  inexperienced  N|M>rtHmen. 
'  Only  to  start  the  {[ame.'  replied  Mr.  Wnrdle  lau)(hing. 

'  To  what  ?  *   inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Why,  in  plain  English  to  frighten  the  r<K)k(i.' 

'  Oh  !  it  that  all  ?  ' 

'  You  are  latiafied  ?  ' 

'  Quite.' 

'  Very  well.      Shall  I  befjm  ?  * 

'  I*  you  please,'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  glad  of  any  respite. 

'  y  .and  aside,  then.      Now  for  it.' 

The  boy  shouted,  and  shook  a  branch  with  a  nest  on  it.  Half  a  dozen  young 
rooks  in  violent  conversation,  flew  out  to  ask  what  the  matter  wus.  The  old  ventk- 
man  fired  by  way  of  reply.      Down  fell  one  bird,  and  off  flew  the  others. 

'  Take  him  up.  Joe,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

There  was  a  smile  upon  the  youth's  face  as  he  advunceil.  Indistinct  visions 
of  rook-pie  floated  through  his  imagination.  He  laughed  41s  he  retired  with  the  bird 
— it  was  a  plump  one. 

'  Now.  Mr.  Winkle,"  said  the  host,  reloading  his  own  gun.      '  Fire  away.' 

Mr.  Winkle  itdvanced,  and  levelled  his  gun.  Mr.  Pickwick  mid  his  frieiuls 
cowereil  involuntarily  to  escape  damage  from  the  heavy  fa/I  of  rooks,  wlnoh  they  felt 
quite  certain  would  l«  occasioned  by  the  ilevasUting  barrel  of  their  friend,  'flurc 
»vas  a  s..lcnin  pause— a  shout     a  Hupping  of  wings  -a  faint  click. 

'  Il.illo  !  ■  said  the  okl  gentleman. 

'  Won't  it  go  ?  '   in<|uircd  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Missed  fire,'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  who  was  very  pale  :  probably  from  clisnp}K.intnicnt. 

'  0.ld.'  said  the  ohJ  gentleman,  taking  the  gun.  '  Never  knew  one  of  them  miss 
fire  More.      Why,  1  don't  see  an\thing  of  the  cap.' 

'  Bless  my  soul.'  said  Mr.  Winkle.      '  I  declare  I  forgot  the  ( ap  !  ' 

The  alight  omission  was  rectified.      Mr.  Pickwick  crouched  again. 
stepped   forward  with  an  air  of  <leteniiination  ami  resolution;    and 
looked  out  from  iieiiiiid  a  tree.      The  ix>y  shouted  ;  four  birds  flew  out. 
fired.      Tlierc  was  a  scream  as  of  an  individual     not  a  r.H.k-in  c(>r|)orc.-,l  anguish. 
Mr.   rup.iian  had  saved  the  lives  of  innumerable  unoffending  birds  by  recei\::i.r  a 
portion  of  the  charge  in  his  left  arm. 

To  descril)c  the  (unfusioi.  that  ensued  would  l.c  iinposMi)!..  To  t<ii  liow 
Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  first  transports  of  his  emotion  called  Mr.  Winkle  '  Wretch  !  ' 
how  Mr.  Tupniun  la>  prostrate  .>n  the  ground  :  and  how  Mr.  Winkle  knelt  horror- 
stricken  beside  him;  how  Mr.  Tupman  ealle<l  distractedly  up.m  omc  feminine 
Christian  name,  and  then  opened  first  .me  eye,  and  then  the  other,  and  then  fell  ba.k 
and  shut  them  b,.th  :-a!l  this  would  be  as  difficult  to  deserilK-  in  detail,  as  it  would 
!«  to  depict  the  gradual  recovering  of  the  unfortunate  individual,  the  binditig  up 
of  his  rr  .th  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  the  conveying  him  Imck  bv  slow  dcw<-x 
supported  uy  the  arms  of  his  anxious  friends. 

rhey  drew  ne -r  the  house.  The  ladies  were  at  the  garden-gatv  waiting  for 
^tieir  amval  ..nd  their  breakfast.  The  spinster  aunt  appeared:  she  sn.iie.1.  and 
i«t*.^ned  them  to  ^alk  quicker.  'Twas  evident  she  knew  not  of  the  disaster, 
thing  !  there  are  ti-.nes  when  ignorance  is  blin  indeed. 
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They  approached  nearer. 

'  WTiy,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  little  old  gentleman  t '  said  I»Hl>ella  Wardle. 
The  spinster  aunt  heeded  not  the  remark ;  she  thought  it  apiilifil  to  Mr  I'ickwitk. 
In  her  eye»  Tracy  Tupman  was  a  youth  ;  »he  viewed  his  years  through  a  dmiinihhing 
glass. 

*  Don't  lie  frightened,"  called  out  the  old  host,  fearful  of  alarming  his  daughters. 
The  little  part\  had  crowded  so  complitely  round  Mr.  Tupman,  that  they  could 

not  yet  clearly  discern  the  nature  of  the  accident. 

'  Don't  be  frightened,'  said  the  host. 

'  \\'hat  's  the  matter  ?  '   screamed  the  ladies. 

'  Mr.  Tupman  has  met  with  a  little  accident ;  that 's  all.' 

The  spinster  aunt  uttered  a  piercing  scream,  burst  into  an  hysteric  laugh,  and 
fell  backwards  in  the  arms  of  her  nieces. 

'  Thniw  some  cold  water  over  her,'  said  the  old  gentleman. 

*  Xo,  no,'  murmured  the  spinster  aunt ;    '  I  am  Ijettcr  now.      Bella,  Emily 

a  surgeon  !      Is  he  wounded  ?— Is  he  dead  ?— Is  he ha,  ha,   ha  ! '      Here  tlir 

Bpinst.r  iiunt  burst  into  fit  number  two,  of  hysteric  laughter  intersjicrscd  with  screams. 

Malm  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  affettrtl  almost  to  tears  by  this  expression 
of  sympathy  with  his  sufferings.      '  Dear,  dear  Miuiiam,  calm  yourself.' 

'  It  is  his  voice  ! '  exclaimed  the  spinster  aunt ;  and  strong  syinptoiuh  «[  lit 
numl)er  three  developed  themselves  forthwith. 

'  Do  not  agitate  yourself,  1  entreat  you.  dearest  madam,"  said  Mr.  Tupman 
suuthingly.      '  I  :im  very  little  hurt.  I  tissure  you.' 

'  Then  you  are  not  dead  ! '  ejaculuted  the  h>  sterical  lady.  '  Oh,  su>  >  v)u  are 
not  dead  ! ' 

Don't  be  a  Uwl  llachnci,'  interposed  Mr.  Wardle,  rather  more  roughly  than  was 
quite  consistent  with  the  pontic  nature  of  the  scene.  '  \\'hat  the  devil's  the  use 
of  his  iayhig  he  isn't  dead  ?  ' 

•  N'o.  Ill),  I  uin  not,"  said  Mr.  Tupman.  '  I  require  no  assistance  but  yours. 
Let  me  lean  on  your  arm."  He  added,  in  a  whisper,  '  Oh,  Miss  Rachael ! '  The 
agitated  fe.  ale  advanced,  and  offered  her  arm.  They  turned  into  the  breakfast 
parlour.  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  gently  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  sank  upon 
the  sofu. 

'  Are  you  faint  Y  '   inquired  the  anxious  Rachael.  n 

'No.'  said  Mr.  Tupman.  'It  is  nothing.  I  shall  l)e  better  presently.  He 
closeil  his  eyes. 

•  He  sleeps. '  nmiiuured  the  -.piiister  ,*unt.  (His  organs  of  vision  had  been  closed 
nearly  twentx  seconds.)     '  Dear —dear  —Mr.  Tupman  '. 

Mr  'rn;)inan  jumped  up       Oh,  say  those  words  again  ! '   he  exclaimed. 

The  !'»dy  started.     "  Surtiy  you  did  not  hear  them  ! '   she  Siiid,  bashfully. 

'  Oh  yes.  I  did  ! '  replied  Mr.  Tupman  ;  '  repeat  them.  If  you  would  have 
me  recover,  refieat  them.' 

'  Hush  ! '  said  the  lady.      '  .My  brother." 

Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  resume<l  his  former  position ;  and  Mr.  Wardle,  accompanied 
by  a  surgeon,  entered  the  room. 

The  arm  was  c.\-  niined,  the  wound  dressed,  and  pronounced  to  l>e  a  ver>-  slight 
one  ;  and  the  minds  of  the  company  having  been  thus  satislied,  they  proceeded  to 
satisfy  their  appetites  with  countenances  to  which  an  expression  of  cheerfulness  was 
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airiiin  rrktorr«l.      Mr.  I'irkwirk  nionr  wasi  niletit  niui  rcM-ncil.      IKnilil  iiml  mistrust 
were  rxhiltitrd  in  hiit  roiinteimnre.      His  t'liniiilrnrr  in  Mr.  Wiiikir  had  Uiii  shaki  ii 
Ifrently  sthnkcn  -by  the  prorcedinfrs  of  the  niominK. 

■  Arc  you  a  cricketer  ?  '   inquired  Mr.  Wnnite  of  tho  niarksniiin. 

At  any  other  time,  Mr.  Winkle  would  Imvc  nplirii  ui  the  ittlirnmtivf.      He  ft  It 
the  (ielicary  of  hii  situation,  and  modestly  replie«l.  '  No.' 
'  Are  you,  sir  ?  '    in<|uirrd  Mr.  .StuMlp-nsK. 

•  I  was  once  upon  a  tinu-,'  replied  the  ho>t  ;  '  hut  I  have  jjivcn  it  up  unw.  | 
stibscrilie  to  the  club  here,  but  I  don't  play." 

•  The  craiid  match  is  [tlayed  to-day.  I  l>elieve.'  said  Mr.  Tickwick. 

■  If    s.'  replied  the  host.      '  ()f  ctiiirst  \ou  would  like  to  see  it.' 

'  I,  Mr,"  rcplietl  Mr.  Pickwick,  am  delighted  to  view  any  s|M.rts  which  may  \h' 
safely  indulKcil  in.  and  in  which  the  im|K>teiit  cffn  t»  of  unskilful  (Moplc  lio  not 
endant^r  human  life."  .Mr.  Pickwick  paused,  and  lookeil  steadily  on  .Mr.  Winkle. 
who  quailed  beneath  his  lea«lers  searching  jrlancc.  The  jfreiit  man  withdrew  his 
eyes  after  a  few  minutes,  and  added  :  '  Shall  we  lie  justified  in  leaving!  our  wounded 
friend  to  the  care  of  the  lathes  t ' 

'  You  cannot  leave  me  in  lietter  hands,'  sjiid  Mr.  Tupman. 
'  Quite  impossible,'  said  Mr.  SiuNiKrass. 

It  was  therefore  settled  that  Mr.  Trpman  should  lie  left  at  home  m  charKc  of 
the  females  ;  and  that  the  remaiixler  of  the  quests,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Wardle. 
should  proceed  to  the  s|K>t  where  was  to  Ik-  hehl  that  trial  of  skill  which  had  rouse«l 
all  MugRleton  from  its  torpor,  and  inoculated  DiuKley  Dell  with  a  fever  of  ex.  ii  n.nt. 
As  their  walk,  which  wi>,s  not  alnive  two  miles  lonji.  lay  throuKh  sliad\  hmrs, 
and  »e<jue>tered  footpaths,  and  as  their  conx.rsation  turned  iijHin  tlu  di  li>,'litful 
scenery  l>>  which  they  were  on  every  ..ide  surrounded.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  almost 
inclined  to  rcjjret  the  expedition  they  had  used,  when  he  found  himself  in  I  In-  m.un 
street  of  the  town  of  MujjKleton. 

Everybody  whose  genius  has  a  tu|>oKraphical  l)ent  knows  |icrfcill\  wril  that 
Muggleton  is  a  corporate  town,  with  a  mavor.  burjjesses.  and  freemen  ;  and  unylxKly 
who  has  consulted  the  addresses  of  the  mayor  to  the  freemen,  or  tin-  freemen  to  the 
mayor,  or  both  to  the  corporation,  or  all  three  to  Parliament,  will  learn  from  thmee 
what  they  ought  to  ha\  e  known  l)efore,  that  Mugj^leton  is  an  ancient  and  loyal  liorough. 
mingling  a  zealous  advocacy  of  Christian  principles  with  a  devotetl  attachment  to 
commercial  rights;  in  demonstration  whereof,  tht  mayor.  cor|K>ration.  and  other 
inhabiUnU,  have  presented  at  divers  times,  no  fewer  than  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty  p'  titions  against  the  continuance  of  negro  slavery  abroad,  aiul  an  equal 
number  against  anv  interference  with  the  factory  system  at  home  ;  sixty  eight  in 
favour  of  the  sale  of  livings  in  the  Church,  and  eighty-six  for  alnilishmg  Sunday 
trading  in  the  street. 

Mr.  Pickwick  stoo<l  in  the  principal  street  of  this  illustrious  town,  and  gazed 
with  an  air  of  curiot'ty.  not  unmixed  with  interest,  on  the  objects  around  him. 
There  was  an  open  square  for  the  market-place  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  it,  a  large  inn 
with  a  sign-post  in  front,  displaying  an  object  very  common  ir  art,  but  rarely  met 
with  in  nature— to  wit.  a  blue  lion,  with  three  1m)w  legs  in  the  air,  balancing  himself 
on  the  extreme  point  of  the  centre  claw  of  his  fourth  foot.  There  were,  within  sight, 
an  auctioneer's  and  fire-agency  offlce.  a  comfactors,  a  lincn-drajKrs,  a  saddler's, 
a  diitiller's,  a  grocer's,  and  a  shoe-shop— the  last-mentioned  warehouse  liemg  alio 
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appropriated  to  the  diffusion  of  hats,  bonnets,  wearing  apparel  cotton  "'nb«"'«j 
and  uiful  knowledge.  The-e  wa.  a  red  brick  house  with  a  small  paved  cour^y"^ 
in  front,  which  anybody  might  have  known  belonged  to  the  •^^77^  J^";, 'J^'? 
was,  moreover,  another  red  brick  house  with  Venetian  bl.nds.  and  a  >"«« /^'-Pj^*;* 
with  a  very  legible  announcement  that  it  belonged  to  the  surgeon.  A  few  bo>s 
were  making  their  way  to  the  cricket-field ;  «»d  two  or  three  shopkeepers  who  were 
Ttlnd^g  at  their  dooi  looked  as  if  they  should  like  to  be  making  the.r  way  to  the 
s^me  "^t  as  inHeed  to  all  appearance  they  might  have  done,  without  losmg  any 
^at  amount  of  custom  thereby.  Mr.  Pickwick  having  paused  to  make  these 
S;ser^•ations.  to  be  noted  down  at  a  more  convenient  period,  hastened  to  «jo.n  h.s 
friends,  who  had  turned  out  of  the  main  street,  and  were  already  withm  sight  of  the 

The  wickets  were  pitched,  and  so  were  a  couple  of  marquees  for  the  rest  and 
refreshment  of  the  contending  parties.  The  game  had  not  yet  ~'«™<^';~J-  ^'^ 
or  three  Dingley  Dellers.  and  All-Muggletonians.  were  amusmg  themselves  with  a 
majestic  air  by  throwing  the  ball  carelessly  from  hand  to  hand;  and  several  other 
gentlemen  dressed  like  them,  in  straw  hats,  flannel  jackets  and  white  trousers-a 
costume  in  which  they  looked  very  much  like  amateur  stone-masons-were  sprinkled 
about  the  tents,  towards  one  of  which  Mr.  Wardle  conducted  the  party. 

Several  dozen  of  ' How-are-you's ? '  hailed  the  old  gentleman s  arrival;  and  a 
general  raising  of  the  straw  hats,  and  bending  forward  of  the  flannel  jackets,  followed 
his  introduction  o»  his  guests  as  gentlemen  from  London,  who  were  extremely  anxious 
to  witness  the  proceedhigs  of  the  day.  with  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  they  would  be 

*^"  You  Stutter  step  into  the  marquee,  I  think,  sir,'  said  on'^  very  stout  gentle- 
man, whose  body  and  legs  looked  like  half  a  gigantic  roll  of  flannel,  elevated  on  a 
couple  of  inflated  pillow-cases.  »,.„„„i„ 

'  You  -11  find  it  much  pleasanter,  sir.'  urged  another  stout  gentleman,  who  strongly 
resembled  the  other  half  of  the  roll  of  flannel  aforesaid. 

'  You  're  very  good,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  ,     ,     .^    .    , 

'  This  way.'  said  the  first  speaker ;  '  they  notch  in  here-it  s  the  b^t  place  in 
the  whole  field ' ;  and  the  cricketer,  panting  on  before,  preceded  them  to  the  tent. 

'Capital  game-*mart  sport-fine  exercise-very.'  were  the  words  which  fell 
upon  Mr.  Pickwick's  ear  as  he  entered  the  tent ;  and  the  fi"tobJf  »*»»*»  met  his 
e{^  was  his  green-coated  friend  ol  the  Rochester  coach,  holding  forth  to  the  no 
small  delight  and  edification  of  a  select  circle  of  the  chosen  of  AU-Muggleton.  His 
dress  was  slightly  improved,  and  he  wore  boots  ;  but  there  w«.  no  mistaking  hun. 

The  strange,  recognised  his  friends  immediately;  and.  darting  forward  and 
seising  Mr.  Pickwick  by  the  hand,  dragged  him  to  a  seat  with  his  usual  unripetuoeity 
telking  all  the  while  as  if  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  were  under  his  especial 

patronage  and  direction.  .       ,      ,  j    «#  k^# 

'  This  way-this  way-capitel  fun-lots  of  beer-hogsheads ;  rounds  of  beef- 
buUocks;    mu8t.rd--cart  loads;    glorious  day-down  with  you-make  yourself  at 

hnn»> — fflad  to  see  you — very.'  ,  ..     o     ^  i 

Mr  Pickwick  sat  down  as  he  was  bid,  and  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Snodgra«  also 
complied  with  the  directions  of  their  mysterious  friend.     Mr.  Wardle  looked  on, 

in  silent  wonder. 

'  Mr.  Wardle— a  friend  of  mine,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
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*  Friend  of  yours  !— My  dear  •ir,  how  are  you  ?— Friend  of  my  friend's— give 
me  your  hand,  sir ' — and  the  stranger  grasped  Mr.  Wardle's  hand  with  all  the  fervour 
of  a  close  intimacy  of  many  years,  and  then  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two  as  if  to  take 
a  full  survey  of  his  face  and  figure,  and  then  shook  hands  with  him  r.^ain,  if  possilile, 
more  warmly  than  before. 

'  Well ;  and  how  came  you  here  ? '  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  smile  in  which 
benevolence  struggled  with  surprise. 

'Come,'  replied  the  stranger— *  stopping  at  Crown— Crown  at  Muggleton  -  met 
a  party— flannel  jackets — white  trousers — anchovy  sandwiches— <levilled  kidneys- 
splendid  fellows — glorious.' 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  suflScientI'-  versed  in  the  strringer's  system  of  stenography 
to  infer  from  this  rapid  and  disjointed  communication  that  he  had,  somehow  or  other, 
contracted  an  acquaintance  with  the  All-Muggletons.  which  he  had  converted,  by 
a  process  peculiar  to  himself,  into  that  extent  of  good  fellowship  on  which  a  general 
invitation  may  be  easily  founded.  His  curiosity  was  therefore  satisfietl,  and  putting 
on  his  spectacles  he  prepared  himself  to  watch  the  play  which  was  just  commencing. 

All-Muggleton  had  the  first  innings ;  and  the  interest  became  intense  when 
Mr.  Dumkins  and  Mr.  Podder,  two  of  the  most  renowned  memliers  of  that  most  dis- 
tinguished club,  walked,  bat  in  hand,  to  their  respective  wickets.  Mr.  Luffey,  the 
highest  ornament  of  Dingley  Dell,  was  pitched  to  bowl  against  tht'  redoubtable 
Dumkins,  and  Mr.  Struggles  was  selected  to  do  the  same  kind  office  for  the  hitherto 
unconquered  Podder.  Several  players  were  stationed,  to  '  look  out,'  in  different 
parts  of  the  field,  and  each  fixed  himself  into  the  proper  attitude  by  placing  one 
hand  on  each  knee,  and  stooping  very  much  as  if  he  were  '  making  a  back  '  for  some 
beginner  at  leap-frog.  All  the  regular  players  do  this  sort  of  thing ; — indeed  it 's 
generally  supposed  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  look  out  properly  in  any  other 
position. 

The  umpires  were  stationed  behind  the  wickets ;  the  scorers  were  prepared 
to  notch  the  runs ;  a  breathless  silence  ensued.  Mr.  Luffey  retired  a  few  paces 
behind  the  wicket  of  the  passive  Podder,  and  applied  the  ball  to  his  right  eye  for 
several  seconds.  Dumkins  confidently  awaited  its  coming  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  motions  of  Luffey. 

'  Play  1 '  suddenly  cried  the  bowler.  The  ball  flew  from  his  hand  straight  and 
swift  towards  the  centre  stump  of  the  wicket.  The  wary  Dumkins  was  on  the  alert  ; 
it  fell  upon  the  tip  of  the  bat,  and  bounded  far  away  over  the  heads  of  the  scouts, 
who  had  just  stooped  low  enough  to  let  it  fly  over  them. 

'  Run — run — another. — Now,  then,  throw  her  up— up  with  her — stop  there — 
another — no — yes — no — throw  her  up,  throw  her  up  ! ' — Such  were  the  shouts  which 
followed  the  stroke,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  which  All-Muggleton  had  rcored  two. 
Nor  was  Podder  beb'^dhand  in  earning  laurels  wherewith  to  garnish  himself  and 
Muggleton.  He  blocked  the  doubtful  balls  missed  the  bad  ones,  took  the  good 
ones,  and  sent  them  flying  to  all  parts  of  the  field.  The  scouts  were  hot  and  tired  ; 
the  bowlen  were  changed  and  bowled  till  their  arms  ached  ;  but  Dumkins  and  Podder 
remained  unconquered.  Did  an  elderly  gentleman  essay  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  ball,  it  rolled  between  his  legs  or  sUpped  between  his  fingers.  Did  a  slim  gentle- 
man try  to  catch  it,  it  struck  him  on  the  nose,  and  bounded  pleasantly  <^  with 
redoubled  violence,  while  the  slim  gentleman's  eyes  filled  with  water,  and  his  form 
writhed  with  anguish.     Was  it  thrown  straight  up  to  the  wicket,  Dumiuns  had  reached 
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it  before  the  ball.  In  short,  when  Dumkins  was  caught  out.  and  Podder  stumped 
out.  All-Muggleton  had  notciied  some  fifty-four,  while  the  score  of  the  Dmgley  Dellers 
was  as  blank  a.  their  faces.  The  advantage  was  too  great  to  be  recovered.  In 
vain  did  the  eager  Luffey.  and  the  enthusiastic  Struggles,  do  all  that  skUl  and  «:.per.- 
ence  cou'  ,uggest.  to  regain  the  ground  Dingley  Dell  had  '<«;.'"  *'»«^^°f"^-'* 
was  of  no  avail ;  and  in  an  early  period  of  the  winnmg  game  Dmgley  Dell  ga^c  m. 
and  allowed  the  superior  prowess  of  AU-Muggleton. 

The  stranger,  meanwhile,  had  been  eating,  drinking,  and  talkmg.  without  cessii- 
tion.  At  every  good  stroke  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  and  approval  of  the  player 
in  a  most  condescending  and  patronising  manner,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  been 
highly  gratifying  to  the  party  concerned;  while  at  every  bad  attempt  at  a  catch 
and  every  failure  to  stop  the  ball,  he  launched  his  personal  displeasure  ^t  the  head 
of  the  devoted  individual  in  such  denunciations-as  '  Ah,  ah  !-stupid  —  «ow. 
butter-fingers '-'  Mufl '-'  Humbug  -and  so  forth-ejaculations  which  seemed  to 
establish  him.  in  the  opinion  of  all  around,  as  a  most  excellent  and  undeniable  judge 
of  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  the  noble  game  of  cricket. 

'Capital  game— well  played—some  strokes  admirable,    said  the  stranger,  as 
both  sides  crowded  into  the  tent,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  game. 

'  You  have  played  it.  sir  ? '    inquired  Mr.  Wardle.  who  had  been  much  amused 

by  his  loquacity.  i.r    ^    t  j™ 

'Played   it!     Think   I  have— thousands  of  times— not  here— West   Indies- 
exciting  thing— hot  work— very.'  ..      .    .     u         J  M,    p:„i, 
'  It  must  be  rather  a  warm  pursuit  in  such  a  climate,    observed  Mr.  i'lck- 

wicK 

'  Warm  !-red  hot-score,  mg-glowing.  Played  a  match  once-single  wicket 
—friend  the  Colonel-Sir  Thomas  Blazo— who  should  get  the  greatest  number  of 
runs.-Won  the  toss-first  innings-seven  o'clock  A.M.-six  natives  tojook  out- 
went in ;  kept  in-heat  intense-natives  all  fainted-taken  away-fresh  half-dozen 
ordered-fainted  also-Blazo  bowling-supported  by  two  natives-couldn  t  bowl 
me  out-fainted  too-cleared  away  the  Colonel-wouldn't  give  in-faithful  attendant 
-Quanko  Samba-last  man  left-sun  so  hot.  bat  in  blisters-ball  scorched  1  own 
-five  hundred  and  seventy  runs-rather  exhausted-Quanko  mustered  up  last 
remaining  strength— bowled  me  out— had  a  bath,  and  went  out  to  dmner.* 

'  And  what  became  of  what  •s-his-name,  sir  ?  '  inquired  an  old  gentleman. 

'  Blazo  ?  • 

'  No — the  other  gentleman.' 

'  Quanko  Samba  ?  ' 

'  Yes  sir.* 

'  Poor  Quanko— never  recovered  it— bowled  on.  on  my  account— bowled  off, 
on  his  own-died,  sir.'  Here  the  stranger  buried  his  countenance  in  a  brown  jug, 
but  whether  to  hide  his  emotion  or  imbibe  its  contents,  we  cannot  distinctly  alfimi. 
We  only  know  that  he  paused  suddenly,  drew  a  long  and  deep  breath,  and  looked 
anxiously  on.  as  two  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Dingley  Dell  club  approached 

Mr.  Pickwick,  and  said—  , .         .  . 

'  We  are  about  to  partake  of  a  plain  dinner  at  the  Blue  Lion,  sir ;  we  hope  you 

a&d  your  friends  will  join  us.'  ,  .    ,    ,    „  .      j  u- 

•  01  course,'  said  Mr.  Wardle,  '  among  our  friends  we  include  Mr. and  he 

looked  towards  the  stranger. 
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'  Jingle,'  said  that  versatile  gentleman,  taking  the  hint  at  oni-e.  '  Jingle — 
Alfred  Jingle,  Esq.,  of  No  Hall,  Nowhere." 

'  I  shall  be  ver>-  happy,  I  am  sure,'  said  Mr.  Fickwick. 

'  So  shall  I.'  said  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle,  drawing  one  arm  through  Mr.  Pickwick's, 
and  another  through  Mr.  VVardle's,  as  he  whispered  contidentially  in  the  ear  of  the 
former  gentleman  : — 

'Devilish  good  dinner — cold,  but  capital — peeped  into  the  room  this  morning- 
fowls  and  pie-j,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — pleasant  fellows  these— well  behaved,  too 
— ver>'.' 

There  being  no  further  preliminaries  to  arrange,  the  company  straggled  into 
the  town  in  little  knots  of  twos  and  threes ;  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hcur  were 
all  seated  in  the  great  room  of  the  Blue  Lion  Inn,  Mugglcton — Mr.  Dmukins  acting 
as  chairman,  and  Mr.  Luffey  officiating  as  vice. 

There  was  a  vast  deal  of  talking  and  rattling  of  knives  and  forks,  and  i>latcs  : 
a  great  running  about  of  three  ponderous  headed  waiters,  and  a  rapid  disappearance 
of  the  substantial  viands  on  the  table  ;  to  each  and  every  of  which  item  of  confusion, 
the  facetious  Mr.  Jingle  lent  the  aid  uf  half  a  dozen  ordinary  men  at  least.  Wlun 
ever>-body  had  eaten  as  much  as  possible,  the  cloth  was  removed,  bottles,  glasses, 
and  dessert  were  placed  on  the  table  ;  and  ihe  waiters  withdrew  to  '  clear  awii\ 
or  in  other  words,  to  appropriate  to  their  own  private  use  and  emolument  whattM-r 
remnants  of  the  eatables  and  drinkables  they  could  contrive  to  lay  their  hands  on. 

Amidst  the  general  hum  of  mirth  and  conversation  that  ensued,  there  was  a  little 
man  with  a  puffy  Say-nothing-to-me,-or-I  '11-contradict-you  sort  of  countenance, 
who  remained  verj'  quiet;  occasionally  looking  round  him  when  the  conversiition 
slackened,  as  if  he  contemplated  putting  in  something  very  weighty  ;  and  now  and 
then  bursting  into  a  short  cough  of  inexpressible  grandeur.  At  length,  duriin;  a 
moment  of  comparative  silence,  the  little  man  called  out  in  a  viry  loud,  solenm  voice  - 

'  Mr.  Luffc\-  ! ' 

Everybody  was  hushed  into  a  profound  stillness  as  the  indi\i(lual  uddrcNscd 
replied — 

'  Sir !  • 

'  I  wish  to  address  a  tew  words  to  you,  sir,  if  you  will  entreat  the  gentlemen  to 
fill  their  glasses.' 

Mr.  Jingle  uttered  a  patronising  '  hear,  hear,'  which  was  responded  to  by  the 
remainder  of  the  company  :  and  the  glasses  having  been  filled,  the  Vice-President 
assumed  an  air  of  wisdom  in  a  state  of  profound  attention  ;  and  said — 

'  Mr.  Stople  ' 

'  Sir,'  said  the  little  man,  rising,  '  I  wish  to  address  what  I  have  to  say  to  you 
and  not  to  our  worthy  chairman,  because  our  worthy  chairman  is  in  some  meas<.:e 
— I  may  say  in  a  great  degree — the  subject  of  what  I  have  to  say,  or  I  may  say  to 
—to ' 

'  State,'  suggested  Mr.  Jingle. 

— '  Yes,  to  state,'  said  the  little  man,  '  I  thank  my  honourable  frirrid,  if  he  will 
allow  me  to  call  him  so — (four  hears,  and  one  certainly  from  Mr.  Jingle) -for  tlu 
suggestion.  Sir,  I  am  a  Deller — a  Dingley  Deller  (cheers).  I  cannot  lay  dami 
to  the  honour  of  forming  an  item  in  the  papulation  of  Mugglcton  ;  nor,  sir,  I  will 
frankly  admit,  do  I  covet  that  honour  :  and  I  will  tell  you  why,  sir— (hear) ;  fc. 
Muggleton  I  will  readily  concede  all  those  honours  and  distinctions  to  which  it  cuii 
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and  a  Struggles.    (Vociferous  «*eenng.)    Let  me  not^be  co  ^^ 

detr^t  from  the  merit,  o,  the  *«7«' ^J^^^T V^"'ge..San  who  hear.  me.  i. 
their  own  feelings  on  this  occasion.  (Chee")  ^^^^^  ^h^-to  use  an  ordinary 
probabiy  acquainted  with  the  «ply  made  ''^  »"  ^^^^f  ^l-^der :-"  If  I  were  not 
figure  of  speech-"  hung  out"  ma  tub.  to  the  «™^~'JJf^  j^,  these  gentlemen 
Diogenes."  said  he.  "  I  wou^d  be  Alexander        I  can  weJMmag  ^^^^^^  ^ 

to  »y.  "  If  I  were  not  Dumkms  I  --^^^^^^^ '  ^'J^T.^  it  in  cricket  alone  that 
Struggles"  ;^*»»'''>«^>/;^f"*^^'rHa^yT never  heard  of  Dumkins 
your  fdlow-tow.nsmen  stand  P"'™?^*  •"*' ^gociate  Podder  with  property  ? 
and  determination  ?  Have  you  never  been  ^^^^l^'^'^H; ,tghts,  you?  liberties. 
(Great  applause.)  V^e  you  never  wten  ^^«f^^l  \l  ^^.i^/and  despair  1 
and  your  privileges,  been  reduced,  d  only  J^'  «"  ~„;„,  of  bumkins  laid  afresh 
And  when  you  have  been  thus  depressed  ^a^  "ot  ^he  nam  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

within  your  breast  the  fire  whjch  has  ,u  t  gone  out     and  has  ^^ 

names  of  "  Dumkins  and  Ponder  commenced  a  raising  of  voices. 

Here  the  little  man  c«js^,an^^ere  he  <»r^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^^^ 

and  thumping  of  tables,  which  lasted  witn  »«'  jj     Struggles.  Mr.  Pick- 

of  the  evening.     Other  toasts  were  "^^'^^  J^'^^^^yct  ^unqui^^  eulogium  ; 
wick  and  Mr.  Jingle,  were,  each  m  his  turn,  the  suojeci  w       4 

and  each  in  due  course ^^^^^^^^''^^^^m  we  have  devoted  our«.lves. 
EnthuFiastic  a»  we  are  m  the  noble  f**f«  *°  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  a  consciousness 
we  should  have  felt  a  sensation  <>yf^^i;^^^^:^'J'^^,;^^'noy>  deprived,  could 
of  having  done  something  to  merit  ""7;^^*^^™  ^^^  «„  ardent  readers, 
we  have  laid  the  faintest  outline  °*  *^  .""^^"^^^^^  ^ould  no  doubt  have 
Mr.  Snodgrass,  as  usual,  took  a  great  '"^ J*  ""^^^^Xbuming  eloquence  of  the 
afforded  most  useful  and  valuable  mformat^n^had  not  the^bum^^^ 

Ws  or  the  ^-J^j'Jf -r^^^^^^^^  wholly  so^    By 

unsteady,  as  .0  render  his  ^'""8  "^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ome  characters  bearing 

dint  of  patient  investigation,  we  '^^v' ^"  *"!^"' ^^  ^e  can  aiso  discern  an  entry 
a  faint  resemblance  to  the  names  of  the  «P«»>^«"^  JJ*  ^^  ^^^  the  words  '  bowl ' 
of  a  song  (supposed  to  have  "^^ ^^l^l^l,'^Zllv^<^ted  at  short  intervals. 
'  sp  .rkling  •  '  ruby  •  '  bright    and    wine    are  Ireque     y  j^  .^^^^.^^^  ^^^^ 

We  fancy  too,  that  we  c«i  discern  **  t^*  ^^^s  'tw '  *  «^thout '  ^cur  :  but  as  any 
ence  to  '  broiled  bones  ;  and  *»»7  ^^'^  ^^'J' ^,ij.;^t  upon  mere  conjecture, 
hypothesis  we  «">«*,'-"/ ,j;;  ^^^f  ^"siS^n  tTwhich  they  may  give  rise. 
,ve  are  not  disposed  to  '"f '«« '"^"^  "^^^^^^^r^rely  adding  that  within  some  fe^v 
We  will  therefore  «  "rn  to  Jb.  Tupman      '^'^'J^         «    ^^^^^^  „j  Dingley 

srdS-ttrr^SJo^utL*^^^^^^^^ 

.  nd  pathetic  national  air  of 

We  won't  go  home  'till  morning. 
We  won't  go  home  'till  morning. 
We  won't  go  home  'till  morning, 
Till  daylight  doth  appear. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

STRONOLY    ILLUSTRATIVE   OK   THK    POSITION,    THAT   TIIK   i'OrilSK 
OF   TRIK    LOVE   IS   NOT    A    RAILWAY 


THE  quiet  seclusion  of  Dinglcy  Dell,  the  presence  of  so  ninny  of  the  Kcntler 
sex,  and  the  solicitude  and  anxiety  they  evinced  in  his  l)ehiilf.  were  all 
favourable  to  the  ffrowth  and  development  of  those  softer  feclintjs  which 
nature  had  implanted  deep  in  the  bosom  of  Mr.  Tracy  Tupmnn.  and  which 
now  appeared  destined  to  centre  in  one  lovely  object.  The  young  ladies  were  pretty, 
their  manners  winninf;,  their  dispositions  unexceptionable ;  but  there  was  a  dignity 
in  the  air,  a  touch-me-not-ishness  in  the  walk,  a  majesty  in  the  eye  of  the  spinster 
aunt,  to  which,  at  their  time  of  life,  they  could  lay  no  claim,  which  distinguished 
her  from  any  female  on  whom  Mr.  Tupman  had  ever  gazed.  That  there  was  sonic- 
thing  kindred  in  their  nature,  something  congenial  in  their  souls,  something  mysteri- 
ously sympathetic  in  their  bosoms,  was  evident.  Her  name  was  the  first  that  rose 
to  Mr.  Tupman's  lips  as  he  lay  wounded  on  the  grass ;  and  her  hysteric  laughter  was 
the  fi  t  sound  that  fell  upon  his  ear  when  he  was  supported  to  the  house.  But  had 
her  agitation  arisen  from  an  amiable  and  feminine  sensibility  which  would  have  been 
equally  irrepressible  in  any  case  ?  or  had  it  been  called  forth  by  a  more  ardent  and 
passionate  feeling,  which  he,  of  all  men  living,  could  alone  awaken  ?  These  were 
the  doubts  which  racked  his  brain  as  he  lay  extended  on  the  sofa  :  these  were  the 
doubts  which  he  determined  should  be  at  once  and  for  ever  resolved. 

It  was  evening.  Isabella  and  Emily  had  strolled  out  with  Mr.  Trundle ;  the 
deaf  old  lady  had  fallen  asleep  in  her  chair ;  the  snoring  of  the  fat  bo>  iwiict  rated 
in  a  low  and  monotonous  sound  from  the  distant  kitchen  ;  the  buxom  servants  were 
lounging  at  the  side-door,  enjoying  the  pleasantness  of  the  hour,  and  the  delights 
of  a  flirtation,  on  first  principles,  with  certain  unwieldy  animals  attached  to  the  fi'rm  ; 
and  there  sat  the  interesting  pair,  uncared  for  by  all,  caring  for  none,  and  dreaming 
only  of  themselves ;  there  they  sat,  in  short,  like  a  pair  of  carefully-folded  kid-gloves 
— bound  up  in  each  other. 

'  I  have  forgotten  my  flowers,'  said  the  spinster  aunt. 

'  Water  them  now,'  said  Mr.  Tupman  in  accents  of  persuasion. 

'  You  will  take  cold  in  the  evening  air  '  urged  the  spinster  aunt,  affectionately. 

■  No,  no,'  said  Mr.  Tupman,  rising ;  it  will  do  me  good.  Let  nie  uicompaiiy 
you.' 

The  lady  paused  to  adjust  the  sling  in  which  the  left  arm  of  the  youth  was  placed, 
8'  J  taking  his  right  arm  led  him  to  the  garden. 

There  was  a  bower  at  the  further  end,  with  honeysuckle,  jessamine,  and  creeping 
plants — one  of  those  sweet  retreats  which  humane  men  erect  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  spiders. 

The  spinster  aunt  took  up  a  large  watering-pot  which  lay  in  one  corner,  and  was 
about  to  leave  the  arbour.  Mr.  Tupman  detained  her,  and  drew  her  to  a  seat  Inside 
him. 

'  Miss  Wardle  ! '  said  he. 
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The  spinster  aunt  tremJ>led.  till  some  pebbles  which 
way  into  the  large  watering-pot  shook  like  an  infant's  ra...e. 

'  Miss  Wardle.'  said  Mr.  Tupman.  '  you  are  an  angel.'  ^   .    „ 

•  Mr  Tupman  ! '  exclaimed  Uachael.  blushing  as  red  as  the  watermg-pot  itself. 

•  Nhv,'  said  the  elo<,ucnt  Pickwickian,-'  I  know  it  J)ut  too  well. 

'  All' women  are  angels,  they  say,'  murmured  the  lady,  playfulh . 

•  Then  what  can  j/om  I«  ;  or  to  what,  without  presumption,  can  I  '•°'"P«'^>°"  '  , 
reulied  Mr  Tupman.  'Where  was  the  woman  ever  seen  who  resembled  >ou  ^ 
Where  else  could  I  ho,«;  to  find  so  rare  a  combination  of  excellence  and  l.eauty  ? 

Where  else  could  I  seek  to Oh  ! '      Here  Mr.  Tupman  paused,  and  pressed  the 

hand  which  clasped  the  handle  of  the  happy  watermg-pot.  „.hisnered 

The  lady  turned  aside  her  head.      '  Men  are  such  deceivers,  she  softlj  whispered. 

'  They  are,  thev  are.'  ejaculated  Mr.  Tupman  ;  '  but  not  all  men.  There  l.^cs 
at  least  one  Inking  who  can  never  ehange-one  being  who  would  be  content  to  devote 
his  whole  existence  to  your  happiness-who  lives  but  m  your  eyes-who  breathes 
but  in  your  smiles-who  bears  the  heavy  burden  of  life  itself  only  for  you. 

•  Could  such  an  individual  l)e  found.'  said  the  lady .  „    •   ,       j 

'  But  he  can  be  found,'  said  the  ardent  Mr.  Tupman.  interposing.        He  i*  found. 

He  is  here.  Miss  Wardle.'  And  ere  the  lady  was  aware  of  his  intention,  Mr.  Tupman 
had  sunk  upon  his  knees  at  her  feet. 

'  Mr.  Tupman,  rise.'  said  Rachael.  .     ,  . 

'Never!'  w;*  the  valorous  reply.  'Oh,  Rachael ! '-He  seized  her  passive 
hand,  and  the  watering-pot  fell  to  the  ground  as  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips.-  Uh. 

Rachael !  sav  vou  love  me.'  .     ,  ,  l    ji  i- 

'  Mr.  Tupman.'  said  the  spinster  aunt,  with  averted  head-  I  can  hardly  speak 
the  words  ;  but-but-you  are  not  wholly  indifferent  to  me.' 

Mr.  Tupman  no  sooner  heard  this  avowal  than  he  proceeded  to  do  ^h^t  h  s 
enthusiastic  emotions  prompted,  and  what,  for  aught  we  know  (for  we  «"*  b"* ''"'j 
acquainted  with  such  matters),  people  so  circumstanced  always  do.  He  jumped 
up?  and,  throwing  his  arm  round  the  neck  of  the  spinster  aunt,  imprinted  upon  her 
lij;  numerous  kisses,  which  after  a  due  show  of  struggling  and  resistance.  »h«  «f  ^ived 
so  passively,  that  there  is  no  telling  how  many  more  Mr.  Tupman  '"•ghtliave  bestowed, 
if  the  ladv  had  not  given  a  very  unaffected  start  and  exclaimed  m  an  affrighted  tone- 
'  Mr.  Tupman.  we  are  observed  !— we  are  discovered  ! ' 

Mr.  Tupman  looked  round.  There  was  the  fat  boy.  perfectly  motionless,  with 
his  large  circular  eyes  staring  into  the  arbour,  but  without  the  slightest  expression 
on  his  face  that  the  most  expert  physiognomist  could  have  referred  to  '^^on^shm^t, 
curiosity,  or  any  other  known  passion  that  agitates  the  human  breast.  Mr.  Tupman 
gazed  on  the  fat  boy.  and  the  fat  boy  stared  at  him ;  and  the  longer  Mr.  Tupman 
Observed  the  utter  vacancy  of  the  fat  boy's  countenance,  t^e  wore  convinced  he 
became  that  he  '•ither  did  not  know,  or  did  not  understand,  anything  that  had  been 
going  forward.  Under  this  impression,  he  said  with  great  firmness- 
*  What  do  you  want  here,  sir  ?  ' 

'  Supper  's  ready,  sir,'  was  the  prompt  reply.  .      ■      ,     • 

'  Have  you  just  come  here,  sir  Y  '   inquired  Mr.  Tupman.  with  a  piercmg  look. 
'  Just.'  replied  the  fat  lK>y.  . 

Mr.  Tupman  looked  at  him  very  hard  again  ;    but  there  was  not  a  wmk  in  his 

eye,  or  a  curve  in  his  face. 
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Mr.  Tu,un««  to..k  I  he  nr...  o(  the  -.pin.tcr  aunt,  und  «alU.J  towar.U  thr  ho-.  , 

the  flit  »H.v  followcl  »>•  hind. 

■  Hr  k,.<.w»  i...thm«  o(  vhi.t  hii»   .ipiH-ncd.   hr  whiMH".!. 

-n.  re  wJh  a  M.unU  Uhiiid  M     ...  a,  of  .n  «„,K.rfe,.tly  Mippr.--,    .hu.-kl.-.       I 
T.,,ru!u7.,mie.l  sharply  round.     No:    .t  could  not  ha  v.-  U-n  th-  fa,    l.o>  :    tli.r- 
was  not  a  H-""'  "'  ""rth.  or  anythin«  hu,  (.•.■<!».«.  u.  !.,>  wliol.      .aKC. 

•  He  n.ii>t  have  l*en  fast  aslwi.."  whis|i€iT.l  Mr.  lupiimn. 

'  I  have  not  the  least  doul.t  of  it     nplie«l  the  spinster  aunt. 

The V  hot h  lau){hc<l  heartily.  ,    .      i  n. 

Mr   Tiipnuin  was  «ron«.      The  .at  Ik.v.  for  onee.  had  not  .K.en  fa,t  a»lee,..      H.- 
was  awake     wide  awake-  to  what  ha.!  been  Ro.nK  forward.  .  ti 

The  Hu;,,.er  passe.1  off  without  any  attempt  at  a  general  eonversat.on.      llu- 
old  ladv  had  -one  to  .>e.l :   IsaU-lla  Wardle  devoted  her«  If  exelus.vely  to  Mr.     nind  e  : 
rsp.is,..rs   attentions  were  reserve.1  for   Mr.  Tupn.an  :    u.ul    Kn.ily  s    thought 
lp,H.„red  to  l.e  enwroHsed  by  son^e  distant  o'.,e<-t  -,H.sMl.ly  tl       were  uith  the  absent 

'**"°^Heven--'wc-v=   one  o'elock  had  stn.ek.  a    i    he  ^ent     ..en   lia.l   not  arrived 
lonsternation    sat   on   even.-   faee.       Could   thr,    h..v,.    .een   «_ayla.d  and   roblnd  . 
Should  thev  send  men  and  lanterns  in  every  direet.„i  i.y  whi.h  they  eon  d  be  sup- 
™Llikelv  to  have  travelled  home?      r    hould  tne  -     Hark      there  they  were 

S^      oiild  have  made  them  so  late  ?       V  stran«e  v. .ee.  too  :      To  whom  eoul.l  i 
iH^lonu  •      They  ...shed  into  the  kitchen  whither  the  truants  had  repaired,  and  at 
once  obtaine.1  rather  more  than  a  ulimmerinK  of  the  real  state  of  the  ease. 

Mr  Piekwiek,  with  his  hands  in  his  (K^kets  and  his  hat  e.xked  eompletelv  over 
his  left  eve.  was  leaning  affainst  the  dresser,  shaking  his  head  from  side  to  sale  and 
produeinu  a  constant  succession  of  the  blandest  and  most  l^-nevolent  smiles  ».tho.i 
beinK  nu.ved  thereunto  by  any  discernible  cause  or  pretence  wha  s.*ver ;  oM 
Mr  Wardle  with  a  hiRhly-iidlamcd  countenance,  wius  Rraspinj?  the  hand  of  a  stranne 
gentleman  mntterinR  protestations  of  eternal  friendship  :  Mr.  Winkle.  sup,H.rtin« 
himself  by  the  eight-day  clock,  was  feebly  invoking  destruction  uiK,n  the  head  of 
anv  member  of  the  familv  who  should  suggest  the  pn.priety  of  his  retiring  for  the 
night  •  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  had  sunk  into  a  chai'  with  an  expression  of  the  most 
abject  and  hopeless  miserv-  that  the  human  min  .  can  imagine,  portrayed  in  every 
lineament  of  his  expressive  faee. 

■  Is  anvthing  the  matter  ?  '   iiKpiircd  the  three  ladies. 

•Nothing  the  matter.'  replied  Mr.   I'iekwick.      •  W. -we -re-all  right.     I  say. 

Wardle.  we  re  all  right,  ant  we  ?  '  ,        i    »f, 

•  I  should  think  so.-  replied  the  jolly  host.-'  My  dears,  here  s  my  friend.  Mr. 
Jingle— Mr.  Pickwick's  friend.  Mr.  Jingle,  come  'pon— little  visit.' 

•  Is  anything  the  matter  with  Mr.  Snodgrass.  sir  1 '    inquired  Emily,  with  great 

anxietv.  .,..,.,■  i     ■ 

•  Nothing  the  matter,  ma'am.'  replied  the  r.tranger.  Cricket  dinner  glorious 
partv-capital  songs-old  port-claret  -good-ver^'  good  -wine,  ma'am     wine 

■'  It  wasn't  the  wine.'  munnured  Mr.  Snodg.  ..s.  in  a  broken  voice.  It  was 
the  salmon.'      (Somehow  or  other,  it  never  i*  the  wine,  in  these  cases.) 

'  Hadn't  they  better  go  to  bed.  ma'am  ?  '  inquired  Emma.  •  Two  of  the  Ik.>» 
will  carry  the  gentlemen  upstairs.' 
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-and  he  went  on 


'  I  won't  go  to  bed,'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  firmly. 

'  No  living  boy  shall  carry  me,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  stoutly  ;- 
smiling  as  before. 

'  Hurrah  ! '  gasped  Mr.  Winkle,  faintly. 

'Hurrah!'  echoed  Mr.  Pickwick,  taking  off  his  hat  and  dashmg  it  on  the  floor, 
and  insanely  casting  his  spectacles  into  the  middle  of  the  kitchen.-At  this  humorous 

feat  he  laughed  outright.  , 

'  Let  's-have-'nother-bottle,'  cried  Mr.  Winkle,  commencmg  m  a  very  loud 
key,  and  ending  in  a  very  faint  one.  His  head  dropped  upon  his  breast;  and. 
muttering  his  invincible  determination  not  to  go  to  his  bed,  and  a  sangumary  regret 
that  he  had  '  not  done  for  old  Tupman '  in  the  morning,  he  fell  fast  asleep ;  m  which 
condition  he  was  borne  to  his  apartment  by  two  young  giants  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  fat  boy,  to  whose  protecting  care  Mr.  Snodgrass  shortly 
aftVrwards  confided  his  own  person.  Mr.  Pickwick  accepted  the  P'«""ed  arm  of 
Mr.  Tupman  and  quietly  disappeared,  smiling  more  than  ever;  and  Mr.  Wwdle, 
after  taking  as  affectionate  a  leave  of  the  whole  family  as  if  he  were  ordered  for 
immediate  execution,  consigned  to  Mr.  Trundle  the  honour  of  conveying  him  upstairs, 
and  retired,  with  a  very  futile  attempt  to  look  impressively  solemn  and  dignihed. 
'  What  a  shocking  scene  ! '  said  the  spinster  aunt. 
'  Dis— gusting  ! '  ejaculated  both  the  young  ladies. 

'  Dreadful— dreadful  ! '   said  Jingle,  looking  very  grave  :   he  was  about  a  bottle 
and  a  half  ahead  of  anv  of  his  companions.     '  Horrid  spectacle— very  ! ' 
'  What  a  nice  man  ! '  whispered  the  spinster  aunt  to  Mr.  Tupman. 
'  Good-looking,  too  ! '  whispered  Emily  Wardle. 
'  Oh,  decidedly,'  observed  the  spinster  aunt. 

Mr.  Tupman  thought  of  the  widow  at  Rochester- :    and  his  mmd  was  troubled. 
The  succeeding  haU-hour's  conversation  was  not  of  a  nature  to  calm  his  perturbed 
spirit      The  new  visitor  was  verv  talkative,  and  the  number  of  his  anecdotes  was 
only  to  be  exceeded  by  the  extent  of  his  politeness.      Mr.  Tupman  felt  that  as  Jmgle  s 
popularity  increased,  he  (Tupman)  retired  further  into  the  shade.     His  laughter 
WM  forced-his  merriment  feigned;    and  when  at  last  he  laid  his  aching  temples 
between  the  sheets,  he  thought,  with  horrid  delight,  on  the  satisfaction  it  would  afford 
him  to  have  Jingle's  head  at  that  moment  between  the  feather  bed  and  the  mattress 
The  indefatigable  stranger  rose  betimes  next  morning,  and,  although  his  com- 
panions remained  in  bed  overpowered  with  the  dissipation  of  the  previous  night, 
exerted  himself  most  successfully  to  promote  the  hilarity  of  the  breakfast-table,     ao 
successful  were  his  efforts,  that  even  the  deaf  old  lady  insisted  on  having  one  or  two 
of  his  best  jokes  retailed  through  the  trumpet ;  and  even  she  condescended  to  observe 
to  the  spinster  aunt,  that  '  he '  (meaning  Jingle)  '  was  an  impudent  young  fellow    ; 
a  sentiment  in  which  all  her  relations  then  and  there  present  thoroughly  coincided. 

It  was  the  old  lady's  habit  on  the  fine  summer  mornings  to  repair  to  the  arbour 
in  which  Mr.  Tupman  had  already  signalised  himself,  in  form  and  manner  following : 
first,  the  fat  boy  fetched  from  a  peg  behind  the  old  lady's  bed-room  door,  a  close  black 
satin  bonnet,  a  warm  cotton  shawl,  and  a  thick  stick  with  a  capacious  handle ;  and 
the  old  lady,  having  put  on  the  bonnet  and  shawl  at  her  leisure,  would  lean  one  hand 
on  the  stick  and  the  other  on  the  fat  boy's  shoulder,  and  walk  leisurely  to  the  arbour, 
where  the  fat  boy  would  leave  her  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour ; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  would  return  and  reconduct  her  to  the  house. 


WHAT  THE  FAT  BOY  SAW 
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The  old  lady  was  very  precise  and  very  particular ;  and  as  this  ceremony  had 
been  observed  for  three  successive  summers  without  the  slightest  '  viation  from 
the  accustomed  form,  she  was  not  a  little  surprised  on  this  particular  mornint;.  to  see 
the  fat  boy,  instead  of  leaving  the  arbour,  walk  a  few  paces  out  of  it.  look  carefully 
round  him  in  every  direction,  and  return  towards  her  with  great  stealth  and  an  air 
of  profound  mysterj-. 

The  old  lady  was  timorous — most  old  ladies  are— and  her  first  impression  was 
that  the  bloated  lad  was  about  to  do  her  some  grievous  bo<lily  harm  with  the  view 
of  possessing  himself  of  her  loose  coin.  She  would  have  cried  for  assistance,  but 
age  and  infirmity  had  long  ago  deprived  her  of  the  jiower  of  screaming ;  she.  there- 
fore, watched  his  moti».  with  feelings  of  intense  terror,  which  were  in  no  degree 
diminished  by  his  coming  close  up  to  her,  and  shouting  in  her  ear  in  an  agitated,  and 
as  it  seemed  to  her,  a  threatening  tone — 

'  Missus  ! ' 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Jingle  was  walking  in  the  garden  close  to  the  arbour 
at  this  moment.  He  too  heard  the  shout  of  '  Missus."  and  stopped  to  hear 
more.  There  were  three  reasons  for  his  doing  so.  in  the  first  place,  he  was  idle 
and  curious ;  secondly,  he  was  by  no  means  scrupulous  ;  thirdly,  and  lastly,  he 
was  concealed  from  view  by  some  flowering  shrubs.  So  there  he  stood,  and  there 
he  listened. 

'  Missus  ! '  shouted  the  fat  boy. 

•  Well,  Joe,'  said  the  trembling  old  lady.  "  I  'm  sure  I  ve  been  a  good  mistress 
to  you,  Jof.  You  have  invariably  been  treated  very  kindly.  You  have  never 
had  too  much  to  do  ;  and  you  have  always  had  enough  to  eat.' 

This  last  was  an  appeal  to  the  fat  boy's  most  sensitive  feelings.  He  seemed 
touched,  as  he  replied,  emphatically — 

'  I  knows  I  has.' 

'  Then  what  can  you  want  to  do  now  ?  '  said  the  old  lady,  gaining  courage. 

'  I  wants  to  make  your  flesh  creep,'  replied  the  boy. 

This  sounded  like  a  very  bloodthirsty  mode  of  showing  one's  gratitude  ;  and 
as  the  old  lady  did  not  precisely  understand  the  process  by  which  sucli  a  result  was 
to  be  attained,  all  her  former  horrors  returned. 

'  What  do  you  think  I  see  in  this  very  arbour  last  night  ? '   imjuired  the  bo\ . 

'Bless  us!  What?'  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  alarmed  at  the  solemn  manner 
of  the  corpulent  youth. 

'  The  strange  gentleman— him  as  had  his  arm  hurt— a  kissin'  and  huggin' — — ' 

'  Who,  Joe  ?    None  of  the  servants,  1  hope.' 

•  Worser  than  that,'  roared  the  fat  boy,  in  the  old  lady's  ear. 
'  Not  one  of  my  grand-da'aters  V  ' 

■  Worser  than  that.' 

'  Worse  than  that,  Joe  ! '  said  the  old  lady,  who  had  thought  this  the  extreme 
limit  of  human  atrocity.     '  Who  was  it,  Joe  ?     1  insist  upon  knowing.' 

The  fat  boy  looked  cautiously  round,  and  having  concluded  his  survey,  shouted 
in  the  old  lady's  ear  : 

'  Miss  Rachael.' 

'  What ! '  said  the  old  lady,  in  a  shrill  tone.     '  Speak  louder.' 

'  Miss  Rachael.'  roared  the  fat  boy. 

■  Mv  da'ater  ! ' 
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M       J       u-  I,  tK^  fat  hov  cave  bv  way  of  assent  communicated  a 
The  train  of   nods  which  the  fat  boy  gave  uy        } 

bUmc-mange\Vltt  motion  to  his  fat  checks. 

'  Andshe  suffered  him  ! '   exclaimed  the  old  lady. 

A  grin  stole  over  the  fat  boys  features  as  he  said  : 

'  I  see  her  a  kissin'  of  him  agm.'  beheld  the  expression 

If  Mr.  Jingle,  from  his  V^^^^  f  :-;;^^-''^^^,^:^^^^^^  is' that  a 

which  the  old  lady's  face  assumed  at  *^J^;™"'Xse  vicinity  to  the  summer- 
sudden  burst  of  laughter  would  have  »'«^7>*J  *"^.f;!Jen^^,ueh  as,  ".Vithout 
house.  He  listened  attentively.  J-^-^^^^^^^rSan  u£  n.;  -  Might 
my  permission  ! '-'  At  her  time  of  l'^^^' JJ'!^^  hi  ears  •  and  then  ho  heard  the 
have  waited  till  I  was  dead.'  and  «> J"^**' "*^;'^,,'^'L T  retfred  and  left  the  old 
heels  of  the  fat  boy's  boots  cninchmg  the  gravel,  as  he  retirea 

"^'^t  wis  a  remarkable  coincidence  perhaps.  j'-^VVr^rTam  on^e  p^eUt^ 
Mr.  Jingle  within  five  minutes  after  h.s  ™» .^^Jj^J^^Je,  aunt%ithout 
night  had  inwardly  resolved  to  lay  s.ege  ^^^^^^^^f^^^^lZr^,  ^^  by  no  means 
dday.     He  had  observation  enough  to  see^^th.sof^hjnd  man    ^^  ^J  ^  ^^^^^ 

disagreeable  to  the  fa.r  °Jl-*  «^^»  ^^^I'e  of  all  requisites,  a  small  independ- 
suspicion  that  she  possessed  *»»**  •"°**  .**'*T'^^^  u..  .^^e  means  or  other  flashed 
ence.  The  imperative  ^^^^^'^  f  ^^'''''^^J^lf^^JZS^vroce.Ain^  tending 
quickly  upon  him.  and  he  immediately  '^°l;f  *J^f  °Pp\S^^^  tSls  us  that  man  is 
?o  that  end  and  object,  without  a  »"« J2;;,^!^^y-^j72t  to  'em.  Mr.  Jingle 
Are,  and  woman  tow,  and  the  Pnnce  of  ^wkness  fts^*^  ^f  gunpowder,  and  he 
knew  that  young  men.  to  spinster  aunts,  are  as  lighted  8**  ^°  »»">?" 
£term.ned\o  esLy  the  effect  of  an  explosion  w^^^^^^  ^.^  ^ 

Full  of  reflections  upon  ^^'s  important  de^s^n    he  crept         ^ 

and  somewhat  doubtful  of  Mr.  Ji"«>«'«^**"'*> '.  .  ^, .     .  ...^  boy-dumpling  fa«^ 

trembled  with  agitation.  .       •    , .    .„ij  th#.  ladv    making  an  effort  to 

•  I  presume  you  allude  to  Joseph,  sir  ?      said  the  lady,  maKing 

appear  composed.  .-treacherous  dog,  Joe-told  the  old  lady-old 

'  Yes,  ma'am— damn  that  Joe  !— treacnerous  u  «,  u,,_-:na_all  that   sort 

lady  furious-wild-raving-arbour-Tupman-kissmg  and  hugging 

°*  **V^!:;^  •  :::d^lpinster  aunt, '  if  you  come  here.  sir.  to  insult  me—' 
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■  xot  at  all— by  no  means,*  replied  the  unabashed  Mr.  Jinple  :— '  overheard  the 
tale-came  to  warn"  vou  of  yotir  danger— tender  my  ser>ires  prevent  th»»  liubbub. 
Never  mind— think  it  an  insult— leave  the  room  '  -and  he  turned,  as    if  to  oarr>- 

the  threat  into  execution.  .»,,., 

'  UTiat  shall  I  do  ?  '    said  the  poor  spinster,  burstmg  mto  tears.       My  l)rothcr 

will  be  furious.' 

'  Of  course  he  will,'  said  Mr.  Jinulc,  pausinR— '  outrageous. 

■  Oh,  Mr.  Jingle,  what  can  I  say  ?  '  exclnime<l  the  spinster  aunt,  in  another  tlotxl 

of  despair. 

'  Sav  he  dreamt  it."  replied  Mr.  Jingle,  coolly. 

A  ray  of  comfort  darted  across  the  mind  of  the  sjjinstcr  aunt  at  this  suggestion. 
Mr.  Jingle  perceived  it,  and  followed  up  his  advantage. 

'Pooh,  pooh  ! —nothing  more  easy— blackguard  boy  -lovely  woman— fat  boy 
horsewhipped— you  believed— end  of  the  matter— all  eonif<irtable.' 

UTiether  the  probability  t)f  escaping  from  the  consequences  of  this  ill-timed 
discovery  was  delightful  to  the  spinster's  feelings,  or  whether  the  hearing  herself 
described  as  a  *  lovely  woman  '  softened  the  asperity  of  her  grief,  we  know  not.  She 
blushed  slightly,  and  cast  a  grateful  look  on  Mr.  Jitiglc. 

That  insinuating  gentleman  sighed  deeply,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  spinster  aunt's 
face  f  jr  a  couple  of  minutes,  started  melodramatically,  and  suddenly  withdrew  them. 

'  You  seem  unhappy,  Mr.  Jingle,'  said  the  lady,  in  a  plaintive  voice.  '  May  I 
show  my  gratitude  for  your  kind  interference,  by  inquiring  into  the  cause,  with  a 
view,  if  possible,  .  o  its  removal  ?  ' 

*  Ha  I '  exclaimed  Mr.  Jingle,  with  another  start—'  removal !  remove  my 
unhappiness,  and  your  love  bestowed  upon  a  man  who  is  insensible  to  the  blessing  — 
who  even  now  contemplates  a  design  upon  the  affections  of  the  niece  of  the  creature 
who— but  no  ;  he  is  my  friend  :  I  will  not  expose  his  vices.  Miss  Wardle  -  farewell  !  ' 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  the  most  consecutive  he  was  ever  known  to  \itter, 
Mr.  Jingle  applied  to  his  eyes  the  remnant  of  a  handkerchief  before  noticed,  and 
turned  towards  the  door. 

•  Stay,  Mr.  Jingle  ! '  said  the  spinster  aunt  emphatically.  '  You  have  made 
an  allusion  to  Mr.  Tupman — explain  it.' 

'  Never  ! '  exclaimed  Jingle,  with  a  professional  (i.f.  theatrical)  air.  "  Never  '. ' 
and,  by  way  of  showing  that  he  had  no  desire  to  l)e  questioned  further,  he  drew  a 
chair  close  to  that  of  the  spinster  aunt  and  sat  down. 

'  Mr.  Jingle,'  said  the  aunt.  '  I  entreat— I  implore  you,  if  there  is  any  dreadful 
mystery  connected  with  Mr.  Tupman,  reveal  it.' 

'  Can  I,'  said  Mr.  Jingle,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  aunt's  face—'  Can  I  see  -lovely 
creature— sacrificed  at  the  shrine— heartless  avarice  ! '  He  appeared  to  be  struggling 
with  various  conflicting  emotions  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  said  in  a  low  deep 
voice — 

'  Tupman  only  wants  your  money.* 

'  The  wretch !  *  exclaimed  the  spinster,  with  energetic  indignation.  (Mr. 
Jingle's  doubts  were  resolved.     She  had  money.) 

'  More  than  that,'  said  Jingle — '  loves  another.' 

'  Another  ! '   ejaculated  the  spinster.     '  Who  ?  ' 

'  Short  girl — blpck  eyes— niece  Emily.' 

There  was  a  pause. 
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Vnw   if  th^re  were  one  individual  in  the  whole  world,  of  whom  the  spinster  aunt 

7t  ineffable  contempt.     At  last,  biting  her  th.n  hps,^nd  br.dhng  up,  she  said 
'  It  can't  be.     I  won't  believe  it.' 
'  Watch  'em,'  said  Jingle. 
'  I  will,'  said  the  aunt. 

•  Watch  his  looks.' 

•  I  will.' 

■  His  whispers.' 

'  I  will.' 

'  He  '11  sit  next  her  at  table.' 

•  Let  him.' 

'  He  '11  flatter  her.' 

'  Let  him.'  , 

•  He  '11  pay  her  everj-  possible  attention. 

•  Let  him.' 

'  And  he  '11  cut  you."  .       .  h,  ^,,t   me  —uiill  he  '. '    and  she 

'  Cut  me  ! '    screamed  the  spinster  aunt.        He  cut  me  ,    mu  ne 

trembled  with  rage  and  disappointment. 

'  You  will  convince  yourself  ?  '   said  Jingle. 

■  I  will.' 

'  You  '11  show  your  spirit  ?  ' 

'  I  will.' 

•  You  'II  not  have  him  afterwards  ? 
'  Never.' 

'  You  '11  take  somebody  else  ?  ' 
'  Yes.' 

mT'' Jingle' fell  on  his  knees,  remained  thereupon  for  five  minutes  th^'^^";;- 
and  ^se  Scipted  love,  of  the  spinster  aunt :   conditionally  upon  Mr.  Tupman  s 

--rSentpt"  r:;wTr  Alfred  Jingle  ;  i-^-^ht^is  ^ ". 

imagination.  ,  ,,      linole  was  not  deceiving 

'  Traitor  ! '    thought  the  spinster  aunt.       Dear  JVlr.  Jingie  was 

„»e^;„'i  .,re,.«o«  o.  deportment  »„^p.rto.^.T^^^^^^ 

:.e;^TTupr„  »d  »■,.  J^gle.    TU.  .tout  flr-re  con»»„oed  the  dialogue. 

'  How  did  I  do  it  ?  '  he  inquired. 
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•  Splendid— capital— couldn't  act  letter  myself— you  must  repeat  the  part 
to-morrow — every  evening,  till  hirther  notice." 

•  Docs  Rnchael  still  wish  it  '! ' 

•  ()f  course  -she  don't  like  it  -but  must  Ik-  done — avert  suspicion— iif raid  of  licr 
brother  -says  there  's  no  help  for  it — only  a  few  days  more— when  old  folks  blmdcd 
— iTown  your  happiness.' 

■  Any  message  1 ' 

'  L»)ve— best  love— kindest  regards— unalterable  affection.  Can  I  say  anything 
for  you  ?  ' 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  replied  the  unsuspicious  Mr.  Tiipnian.  fervently  grasping  his 
'friend's'  hand — '  carrj-  my  best  love-sj»y  how  hard  I  lind  it  to  dissemble  say 
anytliing  that  "s  kind  :  but  ad<l  ho.-  sensible  I  am  of  the  necessity  of  the  suggestion 
she  made  to  me,  through  you,  this  morning.  Say  1  applaud  her  wisdom  anil 
admire  her  discretion.' 

'  I  will.     Anything  more  '! ' 

•  Nothing  ;  only  add  how  ardently  1  long  for  the  time  when  I  nuiy  call  her  mine, 
and  all  dis!-imulation  may  be  unnecessary.' 

'  Certainly,  certainly.     Anything  more  ?  ' 

•  Oh.  my  friend  !  '  said  |>o«ir  Mr.  Tupman,  again  grasping  the  hand  of  his 
companion,  "  receive  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  disinterested  kindness  ;  and  forgive 
me  if  I  have  ever,  even  in  thought,  done  you  the  injustice  of  supposing  that  you 
cvuld  stand  in  my  way.     My  dear  friend,  can  I  ever  repay  you  ?  ' 

■  Don't  talk  of  it,'  replied  Mr.  Jingle.  He  stopped  short,  as  it  suddenly 
recollecting  something,  and  said  "  By  the  bye— can  t  spare  ten  jjounds,  can 
you  'i — very  particular  purpose — pay  you  in  three  days.' 

•  I  dare  say  I  can,'  replied  Mr.  Tupman,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart.  '  Three  da>s 
you  say  ?  ' 

•  Only  three  days  -all  over  then — no  more  ditticulties.' 

Mr.  Tupman  counted  the  money  into  his  companion's  hand,  and  he  drop|)ed  it 
piece  by  piece  into  his  pocket,  as  they  walked  towards  the  house. 
'  Be  careful,'  said  Mr.  Jingle—'  not  a  look.' 
'  Not  i    wink.'  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

■  Not  a  syllable.' 

■  Not  a  whisper.' 

'All  your  attentions  to  the  niece  rather  rude,  than  otherwise,  to  the  aunt- 
only  way  of  deceiving  the  old  ones.' 

'  I  '11  take  care,'  said  Mr.  Tupman  aloud. 

'  And  /  'I!  take  care,'  said  Mr.  Jingle  internally  ;   and  they  entered  the  house. 

The  scene  of  that  afternoon  was  repeated  that  evening,  and  on  the  three  after- 
noons and  evenings  next  ensuing.  On  the  fourth,  the  host  was  in  high  spirits,  fur  he 
had  satistied  himself  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  charge  against  Mr.  Tupnuin. 
So  was  Mr.  Tupman,  for  Mr.  Jingle  had  told  him  that  his  affair  would  soon  be 
brought  to  a  crisis.  So  was  Mr.  Pickwick,  for  he  was  seldom  otherwise.  So  was 
not  Mr.  Snodgrass,  for  he  had  grown  jealous  of  Mr.  Tupman.  So  was  the  old  lady, 
for  she  had  been  winning  at  whist.  So  were  Mr.  Jingle  and  Miss  Wardle,  for  reasons 
of  sutKcient  importance  in  this  eventful  history  to  be  narrated  in  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

A    DIHCOVERY    AND   A   CHASB 


IHE  s,.pp<T  was  ready  laid,  the  chairs  were  drawn  round  the  table,  bottles. 

^    juKs   Li  glasses  wen,   arranged  upon  the  sideboard    and  ever>th.n« 

J  **  •  *  ....      ^^^  convivial   period  m  the   whole 


T    betokened   the   approach   of   the 
four-and-twenty  hours. 

'  ^Vhere  "s  Rachacl  1 '  said  Mr.  Wardle. 

'  Av.  and  Jingle  t '   added  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  dL  me.'  said  the  host.  '  I  wonder  I  haven't  mi-ed  him  before.     Why.     don  t 
think  I  -ve  heard  his  voice  for  two  hours  at  least.     Emily,  my  dear,  rmg  the  hell. 

The  bell  wac  rung,  and  the  fat  boy  appeared. 

'  \\Tiere  "s  Alsss  Rachael  ?  '     He  couldn't    ^y. 

'  Where  S  Mr.  Jingle,  then  ?  '     He  didn  .    now.  .,.,,,    T.mmm. 

Everybody  looked  surprised.     It  was  late-past  eleven  o^Ux^k  JVIr.  Tupman 
laughed  in  his  sleeve.    They  were  loitering  somewhere,  talkmg  about  Aim.    Ha,  h.i . 

capital  notion  that— funny.  r.T»»»ntlv    I 

'  Never  mind,'  said  Wardle,  after  a  short  pause,  'they  11  turn  up  presenth,  1 
daresav.     I  never  wait  supper  for  anybody.'  ^ 

'  Excellent  rule,  that,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  *  admirable. 
'  Pray  sit  down,'  said  the  host. 

'  Certainly,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  :   and  down  they  sat.  „   ^    •  u 

'nZJs  a  gigantic  round  of  cold  beef  on  the  table,  and  Mr  P.ckw.ck  ^vas 
suppHed  with  a  plfntiful  portion  of  it.  He  had  raised  his  fork  to  h-  l.ps.  and  was 
on  the  very  point  of  opening  his  mouth  for  the  reception  of  a  p.ece  of  beef  when  the 
h^m  of  mTnrvoices  suddenly  arose  in  the  kitchen.  He  pau»ed  and  la.d  down  h,s 
?ork  M^.  Wardle  paused  too,  and  insensibly  released  his  hold  of  the  carv.ng-kn.fe 
whth  mnained  inLed  in  the  beef.     He  looked  at  Mr.  P.ckw.ck.     Mr.  P.ckwuk 

'"'^Hefvy^Ltsteps  were  heard  in  the  passage;  the  parlour  door  was  suddenly 
burst  o^^;  and  the  man  who  had  cleaned  Mr.  Pickwick's  boots  on  h.s  first  amval 
rushed  into  the  room,  followed  by  the  fat  boy,  and  all  the  domestics. 

'  What  the  devil 's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  '  exclaimed  the  host. 

'  The  kitchen  chimney  ain't  afire,  is  it,  Emma  ? '  inquired  the  old  lady. 

'  Lor,  grandma  !    No,'  screamed  both  the  young  ladies. 

'  What 's  the  matter  ? '  roared  the  master  of  the  house. 

The  man  gasped  for  breath,  and  faintly  ejaculated—  , .     .       ,        „ 

'They  Sa^^e,  Mas'r!-gone  right  clean  off,  sir!'     (At  this  juncture  Mr 
Tupman  was  observed  to  lay  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  to  turn  very  pale.) 

'  Who 's  gone  ?  '   said  Mr.  Wardle.  fiercely. 

'Mus'r  Jhigle  and  Miss  Rachael.  in  a  po'-chay.  from  Blue  Lion,  Muggleton 
was  there  ;  but  I  couldn't  stop  'em  ;  so  I  run  off  to  tell  'ee.'  .„.„,. 

'  I  pid  his  expenses  ! '    said  Mr.  Tupman,  jumping  up  frantically.       He  s  got 
ten  pounds  of  mine  I-stop  him  1-he  's  swindled  me  l-I  won  t  bear  it  !-I  11  have 
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justice,  Pickwick  !  I  won't  ittund  it  I  '  and  with  Miinlr>  inoihrrciif  I'M'I.iiiiatiiin*.  >•( 
lh(*  like  luiturp,  the  iinhiipiiy  t(ciitlc;iiaii  Kptiii  roiiiul  iiml  rniiiul  llic  a|i.irtiiu'iit.  in  i 
tninsfMirt  of  frcnji\ . 

'  Lonl  preserve  us  !  '  cjaculutt-ii  Mr.  I'ickwick,  eyeiii);  tli'-  extraordinary  ucNiiiro 
of  his  frien<i  with  terrilied  Hurpriw.     *  He  "s  jjoiir  mail  I     Wlmt  shall  \\c  do  I  ' 

'  Do  !  '  said  the  stout  old  host,  who  rcKardi'd  oidy  tlu'  List  words  of  the  senlei!"  c. 
■  l*ut  the  horse  in  the  jjiff '  '  '"  K*'*  "  chaise  at  the  Lion,  and  follow  'em  ■istanlly. 
Where  -he  exelaiined,  as  the  ni:»n  ran  out  to  execute  the  eoniniissioti  "  Wlicrc-  "s 
that  villain,  Joe  t  ' 

'  Here  I  am  ;    hut  I  han't  a  willin.'  replictl  a  voiic.     It  was  the  fat  l«o\'s. 

■  Let  nie  get  at  him,  I'iekwiek,'  c-ricd  Waroie.  as  he  rushed  at  tin  illstarnd 
xouth.  'He  was  bril>e<i  by  that  scoundrel.  Jincle,  to  put  nu  on  a  wronii  srent.  l>y 
telling'  a  ctx-k-and-a-hull  story  of  my  sister  and  \oiu'  fi-ieud  Tupnian  I  '  (Her<'  Mr. 
Tupman  sunk  into  a  chair.)     '  Let  me  nvt  at  him  !  ' 

"Don't  let  him!'  screamed  nil  the  women,  aliovc  whose  excianiatioris  l!ie 
liluhl)eriii);  of  the  fat  boy  was  distinctly  audible. 

'I  won't  l>c  held!'  cried  the  old  man.  '.Mr.  Winkle,  take  your  hands  iff. 
Mr.  I'iekwiek,  let  me  ({o,  sir  I  ' 

It  was  a  t)eautiful  si>;ht,  in  that  moment  of  turmoil  and  confusion,  to  behold 
the  placid  and  philo.sophical  expression  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  face,  ulb':!t  somewhat 
tlushed  with  exertion,  as  he  stiKHl  with  his  arms  (irmly  clasped  round  the  extensive 
waist  of  their  corpulent  host,  thus  restraining'  the  impetuosity  of  liis  passion,  while 
the  fat  boy  was  scratched,  and  pulled,  and  pushed  from  the  ronni  fiy  all  L'le  feninlis 
eontn'eguteil  therein.  He  had  no  sooner  released  his  hold  than  the  man  entered  to 
announce  that  the  gig  was  rea<ly. 

'  Don't  let  him  go  alone  !  "   s  reamed  the  females.     '  He  'II  kill  somebody  ! ' 

'  I  '11  go  with  him,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Yon  're  a  go«Ml  fellow,  Pickwick,'  suid  the  host,  grasping  his  hand.  '  Kmma, 
give  Mr.  Pickwick  a  shawl  to  tie  round  his  neck— make  huste.  LtMik  after  your 
grandmother,  girls  ;    she  has  fainted  away.     Now  then,  are  you  ready  't ' 

Mr.  Pickwick's  mouth  and  chin  having  l)ee:i  hastily  enveloped  in  a  large  sliawl  : 
his  hat  having  l>een  put  on  his  head,  and  his  great-coat  thrown  over  his  arm,  lie 
replied  in  the  affirmative. 

'fhey  jumped  into  the  gig.  'Give  her  her  head,  Tom,'  cried  the  liost  ;  ai.d 
away  they  went,  down  the  narrow  lanes  :  jolting  in  and  out  of  the  cart-ruts,  and 
bumping  up  against  the  hedges  on  either  side,  as  it  they  would  go  to  pieces  every 
moment. 

'  How  much  are  they  a-head  '? '  shouted  Wardle.  as  tluN  <lr<ive  up  to  the  tloor 
of  the  Blue  Lion,  round  which  a  little  crowd  had  collected,  late  as  it  was. 

'  Not  above  three-quarters  of  an  hour,'  was  everybody's  reply. 

'  Chaise  and  four  directly  !— out  with  'em  !     Put  up  the  gig  afterwards." 

'Now,  boys!'  cried  the  landlord— '  chaise  and  four  out  -nuike  haste  look 
alive  there  ! ' 

Away  ran  the  hostlers,  and  the  boys.  The  lanterns  glinuncrcd.  as  the  men  ran 
to  and  fro;  the  horses'  hoofs  clattered  on  the  uneven  paving  of  the  yard;  tlic 
chaise  rumbled  as  it  was  drawn  out  of  the  coach-house  ;   and  all  was  noise  and  bustle. 

'  Now  then  !-~is  that  chaise  coming  out  to-night  'i '  cried  Wardle. 

'  Coming  down  the  yard  now,  sir,'  replied  the  hostler. 
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0,.t  came  the  chaise-  i»   went  the  ho«e. -on  .prunR  the  boy.-ln  got  the 
*'"  •  mL-  the  .even-nule  .ta«e  in  le..  than  half  an  hour/  .houted  W.rdle. 

:r^l:aM^a  whip  ana  .p«r.  the  waiten.  .honted.  the  ho-tlen.  cheered,  and 

for  reflection.     '  Pretty  .ituution  for  the  Genera    I  hajan  o,  the  JMcW-k     ^ 

^^"Ti^fl^rs^'::^.' '-  -":  :;.::ri:::rri:^ither  of  thju. 
r  ti:  !;:r  :js;;:  th:sr:^^ed^  ^ -- ^ :;;  r;r: 

style,  Mr.  Fi.kwu  k  l«canu-  too  much  exhdarated  with  the  rapiaii) 
to  remain  anv  longer  iierfectly  nmte. 

'  We  're  sure  to  ratrh  them.  I  thmk,  said  he. 

:  t!°r  "•K"''S"Mr'S:S.  looU.,  up  ..  .h.  m«».  w..;,h  .«  *i»i.» 

brijjhtly.  iv„,^i«.  •   '  for  thev  '11  have  had  all  the  advantage 

'  So  much  the  worse.'  returned  W  ardlc       for  the>ii  nav 
of  the  moonlight  to  get  the  start  of  us.  and  we  shall  lose  .t.      It  will  have  gone  a 

in  another  hour.'  »  »u     „.f    ;„  tho  dark  won't  it  ?  '   inquired 

'  It  will  be  rather  unpleasant  gomg  at  this  rat-  m  the  darK.  won  4 

Mr.  Pickwick.  ,    .    ■ 

yiX::^J^:^;^S^  t:^^  -  sober  down  a  littl.  ^  he  reflectcji 
upon'lL'^nt::e.;:;rand^an«ers  of  the  expedition  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^'^f 
l««ly  embarked.      He  was  roused  by  a  loud  shoutn.R  of  the  post-boy  on  the  leaaer. 

■'  Yo yo — yo — yo— yoe,'  went  the  first  boy. 

»  Vn vo vo voe  ! '   went  the  second. 

.yn^y^voe!'    chimed  in  old   Wurdle  himself,  most  lustdy.   w.th  h.s 

^^^^n:r1^t1^:^,  taking  up  the  burden  ofth^«. 
thougK  he  had  not  ihe  slightest  notion  of  its  mean.ng  or  object.      And  amidst  the 
vo-voing  of  the  whole  four,  the  chaise  stopped. 
■       :^^;r:::^  -StS'v^Sr^  we  sh..  hear  something  of  the 

'"''*Mter  a  lapse  of  five  minutes  consumed  in  incessant  knocking  and  shouting,  an 
old  .1  in  Ws'stirt  and  trousers  emerged  from  the  turnpike  house,  and  opened  the 

''*"'  How  long  is  it  since  a  post-chaise  went  through  here  ?  '   inquired  Mr.  Wardle. 

'  How  long  ?  ' 

'  my.  I  don't  rightly  know.      It  worn't  a  long  time  ago.  nor  it  worn't  a  short 
time  ago— just  between  the  two,  perhaps." 

•  Has  any  chaise  been  by  at  all  T  ' 

'  Oh  yes,  there  's  been  a  shay  by.' 
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•  How  lonu  a»p».  my  friend."  intcriwjwd  Mr.  I'ickwiik.  '  hii  hour  ? ' 

•  Ah.  I  tliirr  say  it  miRht  \>e.'  rrpliwl  the  num. 

•  Or  two  hours  ?  '   in«iuir«l  th«-  ivwtUiv  on  the  whrrlcr. 

•  Well   I  shouldn't  w.imlcr  if  it  was,"  rclurnnl  the  old  man  dniil)tfull\. 

•  Drive  on.  »H.ys.-  crietl  the  te«ty  old  Kentlenmn  :    •  donf  u.inIo  any  morr  time 

with  that  old  idiot!"  , ,,      .  .1 

'  Idiot ! '  exclaimed  the  old  man  with  a  urin,  as  he  stiHKl  m  th.-  nnd.lU-  ..f  II..- 
road  with  the  jpi*'  half  elonetl,  wntchinR  the  rliaise  which  raiiidly  diminishe.l  m  the 
inoreMinR  dintanre.  '  No  not  nmrh  o"  that  either  :  you  "vc  Imt  ten  minutes  here, 
and  Rone  awav  as  wise  as  vou  came,  arter  all.  If  evrr>  man  on  the  Imr  as  has  a 
Kuincft  Rive  him.  earns  it  half  as  well,  you  wont  rat.h  t'other  shay  this  si.U- 
Mich"lnias.  ol.l  short -and-fat."  And  with  another  prolonged  RTUi.  the  ..l.l  man  cluv  d 
the  (fate,  reenteretl  his  house,  and  bolted  the  dinir  after  him. 

Meanwhile  the  chaise  proceeded,  without  any  slackeninR  of  pace,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  stage.  The  moon,  as  Wardic  had  f.rctol.l.  was  rapidly  on  the 
wane  ;  large  tiers  of  dark  heavy  clouds,  which  had  Ucn  Rtadually  ovcrsprcadniR 
the  sky  for  some  time  past,  now  fornieti  one  black  mass  overher-t  ;  and  large  dn.ps 
«>f  rain  which  pattered  every  now  and  then  against  the  windows  1  Ihc  .liaise.  mcm.c.I 
to  warn  the  travellers  of  the  rapid  approach  ..f  a  stormy  night.  The  win.l.  t.K.. 
which  was  .lircctlv  against  them,  swept  in  furi..us  <,nists  .l.iwn  the  narrow  r..ad.  aii.i 
howled  dismally  through  the  trees  which  skirled  the  pathway.  Mr.  I'i.kwick  .Ir.w 
his  coat  closer  about  him.  coiled  himself  more  snugly  \ip  into  the  c.rncr  .)f  Ihc  chiiiM-. 
and  fell  into  «  sound  sleep,  from  which  he  niis  oidy  awakene.1  by  the  slopping  of  the 
vehicle,  the  sound  of  the  hostler's  bell,  an.;  .t  loud  cry  of  '  Horses  on  .lirci-tly  !  " 

But  here  another  delay  occurred.  The  boys  were  sicening  with  such  mysterious 
soundness,  that  it  took  five  minutes  a-piece  to  wak.  then.  The  hostler  ha.i  some- 
how or  other  mislaid  the  key  of  the  stable,  and  even  when  that  was  foun.l.  two  sleepy 
helpers  put  the  wrong  harness  on  the  WTong  horses,  and  the  whole  pioicss  ..f  harness- 
ing had  to  be  gone  through  afresh.  Had  Mr.  Pickwick  been  alone,  these  inultiplic.l 
obstacles  would  have  completely  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit  at  once.  Init  oUI  Wardic 
was  not  to  be  so  easily  daunted  ;  and  he  laid  .' '  ut  him  with  such  hearty  g.MKl  will, 
cufRng  this  man,  and  pushing  that ;  strapping  a  buckle  here,  and  taking  in  a  link 
there,  that  the  chaise  was  ready  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  could  reasonably  have 
l)een  expected,  under  so  many  difficulties. 

They  resumed  their  journey  ;  and  certainly  the  prospect  '  fore  them  was  by 
no  means  encouraging.  The  stage  was  fifteen  miles  long,  the  ni«ht  was  dark,  the 
wind  high,  and  the  rain  pouring  in  torrents.  It  was  impossible  to  make  any  grtit 
way  against  such  obstacles  unitetl ;  it  was  hard  upon  one  oclixk  already  ;  and  nearly 
two  hours  were  consumed  in  getting  to  the  end  of  the  stage.  Here,  however,  an 
object  presented  itself,  which  rekindled  their  hopes,  and  reanimated  their  .Iroojjiiig 
spirits. 

'  When  did  this  chaise  come  in  ?  *  cried  old  Wardle,  leaping  out  of  his  .)wn 
vehicle,  and  pointing  to  one  covered  with  wet  nmd,  wh'ch  was  standing  in  the  yard. 

'  Not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  sir  '  ;  replied  the  hostler,  to  whom  the  .juestion 
was  addressed. 

'  Lady  and  gentleman  ?  '   inquired  Wardle,  almost  breathless  with  ii.iputicnce. 

'  Yes.  sir.' 

'  Tall  gentleman — dress  coat—  long  legs— thin  l)ody  ?  ' 
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'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  Elderly  lady— thin  face— rather  skinny— eh  ?  ' 
'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  By  heavens,  it 's  the  couple,  Pickwick,*  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman. 
'  Would  have  been  here  hcforc,"  said  the  hostler,  '  but  they  broke  a  trace.' 
'  It  is  !  '    said  Wardle,  '  it  is.  by  Jove  !      Chaise  and  four  instantly  !      We  shall 
catch  them  yet,  before  they  reach  the  next  stage.      A  guinea  a-piece,  boys— be  alive 
there— bustle  about— there  's  good  fellows.' 

And  with  such  admonitions  as  these,  the  old  gentleman  ran  up  and  down  the 
yard,  and  hustled  to  and  fro,  in  a  state  of  excitement  which  communicated  itself  to 
Mr.  Pickwick  also ;  and  under  the  influence  of  which,  that  gentleman  got  himself 
into  complicated  entanglements  with  harness,  and  mixed  up  with  horses  and  wheels 
of  chaises,  in  the  most  surjjrising  manner,  firmly  believing  that  by  so  doing  he  was 
materially  forwarding  the  preparations  for  their  resuming  their  journey. 

'  Jump  in— jump  in  ! '  cried  old  Wardle,  climbing  into  the  chaise,  pulling  up  the 
steps,  and  slamming  the  door  after  him.  'Come  along  I  Make  haste!'  And 
before  Mr.  Pickwick  knew  precisely  what  he  was  about,  he  felt  himself  forced  in  at 
V  ^  other  door,  b\  one  pull  from  the  old  gentleman,  and  one  push  from  the  hostler ; 
and  off  they  were  again. 

'Ah!  we  are  moving  now,'  said  the  old  gentleman  exultingly.  They  were 
indeed,  as  was  sufficiently  testified  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  by  his  constant  collisions  either 
with  the  hard  wood-work  of  the  chaise,  or  the  body  of  his  companion. 

'  Hold  up ! '  said  the  stout  old  Mr.  Wardle.  as  Mr.  Pickwick  dived  head  fore- 
most into  his  capacious  waistcoat. 

'  I  never  did  feel  such  a  jolting  in  my  life,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
'  Never  mind,'  replied  his  companion,  '  it  will  soon  be  over.      Steady,  steady.' 
Mr.  Pickwick  planted  himself  into  his  own  comer,  as  firmly  as  he  could ;   and  on 
whirled  the  chaise  faster  than  ever. 

They  travelled  in  this  way  about  three  miles,  when  Mr.  Wardle,  who  had  been 
looking  out  of  the  window  for  two  or  three  minutes,  suddenly  drew  in  his  face, 
covered  with  splashes,  and  exclaimed  in  breathless  eagerness — 
'  Here  they  are  ! ' 

Mr.  Pickwick  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window.  Yes  :  there  was  a  chaiae 
and  four,  a  short  distance  before  them,  dashing  along  at  full  gallop. 

'Go  oil.  go  on,'  almost  shrieked  the  old  gentleman.  'Two  guineas  a-pieee, 
bo\s  -don't  let  'em  gain  on  us— keep  it  up— keep  it  up.' 

The  horses  in  the  first  chaise  started  on  at  their  utmost  speed ;  and  those  in 
Mr.  Wardle's  galloped  furiously  behind  them. 

•  I  see  his  head,'  exclaimed  the  choleric  old  man,  '  Damme,  I  see  his  head.' 
'  So  do  I,'  '     '  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  that 's  he.' 

Mr.  Pickw..  was  not  mistaken.  The  countenance  of  Mr.  Jingle,  completely 
coated  with  the  mud  thrown  up  by  the  wheels,  was  plainly  discernible  at  the  window 
of  his  chaise ;  and  the  motion  of  his  arm,  which  he  was  waving  violently  towards 
the  postilions,  denoted  that  he  was  encouraging  them  to  increased  exertions. 

The  interest  was  intense.  Fields,  trees,  and  hedges,  seemed  to  rush  past  them 
with  the  velocity  of  a  whirlwind^  so  rapid  was  the  pace  at  which  they  tore  along. 
They  were  close  by  the  side  of  the  first  chaise.  Jingle's  voice  could  be  plainly  heard, 
even  above  the  din  of  the  wheels,  urging  on  the  boys.      Old  Mr.  Wardle  foamed  with 
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rage  and  excitement.  He  roared  out  scoundrels  and  villains  by  the  dozen,  rlciiclied 
his  fist  and  shook  it  expressively  at  the  object  of  his  indinnatiou ;  but  Mr.  Jii.Kle 
only  answered  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  and  replied  to  his  menaces  by  a  slu.ut 
of  triunifA,  as  his  horses,  answering  the  increased  application  oi  whip  and  spur,  brukc 
into  a  faster  gallop,  and  left  the  pursuers  behind. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  just  drawn  in  his  head,  and  Mr.  Wardle.  exhausted  with  shout- 
ing, had  done  the  same,  when  a  tremendous  jolt  threw  thcni  forward  ngninst  the 
front  of  the  vehicle.  There  was  a  sudden  bump  -a  loud  crash-  away  roiietl  a  wind, 
and  over  went  the  chaise. 

After  a  very  few  seconds  of  bewilderment  ami  confusion  in  which  nothing  but 
the  plunging  of  horses,  and  breaking  of  glass,  could  lie  made  out.  Mr.  I'iikwick 
frit  himself  violently  pulled  out  from  among  the  ruins  oi  the  chaise  ;  an>l  as  soon 
as  he  had  gained  his  feet,  and  extricated  his  head  from  the  skirts  of  hLs  great -coat, 
which  materially  impeded  the  usefulness  of  his  spectacles,  the  full  disaster  of  the  case 
met  his  view. 

Old  Mr.  Wardle  without  hat,  and  his  clothes  torn  in  several  places,  stood  by 
his  side,  and  the  fragments  of  the  chaise  lay  scattered  at  their  feet.  The  post-boys, 
who  had  succeeded  in  cutting  the  traces,  were  standing,  clisligurcd  with  mud  and 
disordered  by  hard  riding,  by  the  horses'  heads.  Aljout  a  hundred  yards  in  advance 
was  the  other  chaise,  which  had  pulled  up  on  hearing  the  crash.  The  postilions, 
each  with  a  broad  grin  convulsing  his  countenance,  were  viewing  the  adverse  party 
from  their  saddles,  and  Mr.  Jingle  was  contemplating  the  wreck  frt>m  the  coach- 
window  with  evident  satisfaction.  The  day  was  just  breaking,  and  the  whole  scene 
was  rendered  perfectly  visible  by  the  grey  light  of  the  morning. 

'  Hallo  !  •  shouted  the  shameless  Jingle,  '  anyliody  damaged  ?— elderly  gentle- 
men— no  light  weights— dangerous  work— very.' 

'  You  're  a  rascal ! '   roared  Wardle. 

'  Ha  !  ha  !  '  replied  Jingle ;  and  then  he  added,  with  a  knowing  wink,  ami  a 
jerk  of  the  thumb  towards  the  interior  of  the  chaise-^-'  I  say -she  s  very  well- 
desires  her  compliments —begs  you  won't  trouble  yourself-  love  to  Tuppy  won't 
you  get  up  behind  ? — drive  on,  boys." 

The  postilions  resumed  their  proper  attitudes,  and  away  rattled  the  chaise,  -Mr. 
Jingle  fluttering  in  derision  a  white  handkerchief  from  the  coach  window. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  adventure,  not  even  the  upset,  had  disturlied  the  cairn 
and  equable  current  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  temi)er.  The  villainy,  however,  which  could 
first  l)orrow  money  of  his  faithful  follower,  and  then  abbreviate  his  name  to  '  Tuppy.' 
was  n>ore  than  he  could  patiently  l>ear.  He  drew  his  breath  hartl.  and  coloured  up  to 
the  very  tips  of  his  spectacles,  as  he  said,  slowly  and  emphatically — 

'  If  ever  I  meet  that  man  again,  I  '11^ ' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  interrupted  Wardle,  '  that 's  all  very  well  :  but  while  we  stand  talking 
here,  they  '11  get  their  licence,  and  be  married  in  London." 

Mr.  Pickwick  paused,  bottled  up  his  vengeance,  and  corked  it  down. 

'  How  far  is  it  to  the  next  stage  ?  '   inquired  Mr.  Unrtlle,  of  f)ne  of  the  boys. 

'  Six  mile,  an't  it,  Tom  ?  ' 
Rayther  better.' 

'  Rayther  better  nor  six  mile,  sir.' 

'  Can't  l)e  helped,'  said  Wardle,  '  we  must  walk  it,  Pickwick.' 

'  No  help  for  it,'  replied  that  truly  great  man. 
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So  sending  forward  one  of  the  boys  on  horseback,  to  procure  a  fresh  chaise  and 
horses,  and  leaving  the  other  behind  to  take  caic  of  the  broken  one,  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  Mr.  Wardle  set  manfully  forward  on  the  walk,  first  tying  their  shawls  round 
their  necks,  and  slouching  down  their  hats  to  escape  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
deluge  of  rain,  which  after  a  slight  cessation  hni  again  begun  to  pour  heavily  down. 


CHAPTER  X 

CLEARING   UP   ALL   DOUBT8   (iF   ANY    EXISTED)   OF   THE 
DISINTERESTEDNESS   OF   MR.    JINOLE's   CHARACTER 

THERE  are  in  London  several  old  inns,  once  the  headquarters  of  celebrated 
coaches  in  the  days  when  coaches  performed  their  journeys  in  a  graver 
and  more  solemn  manner  than  they  do  in  these  times ;  but  which  have 
now  degenerated  into  little  more  than  the  abiding  and  booking  places  of 
country  waggons.  The  reader  would  look  in  vain  for  any  of  these  ancient  hostelries, 
among  the  Golden  Crosses  and  Bull  and  Mouths,  which  rear  their  stately  fronts  in 
the  improved  streets  of  London.  If  he  would  light  upon  any  of  these  old  places,  he 
must  direct  his  steps  to  the  obscurer  quarters  of  the  town ;  and  there  in  some 
secluded  nooks  he  will  find  several,  still  standing  with  a  kind  of  gloomy  sturdiness, 
amidst  the  modem  innovations  which  surround  them. 

In  the  Borough  especially,  there  still  remain  some  half-dozen  old  inns,  which  have 
preserved  their  external  features  unchanged,  and  which  have  escaped  alike  the  rage 
for  public  improvement  and  the  encroachments  of  private  speculation.  Great, 
rambling,  queer,  old  places  they  are,  with  galleries,  and  passages,  and  staircases, 
wide  enough  and  antiquated  enough  to  furnish  materials  for  a  hundred  ghost  stories, 
supposing  we  should  ever  be  reduced  to  the  lamentable  necessity  of  inventing  any, 
and  that  the  world  should  exist  long  enough  to  exhaust  the  innumerable  veracious 
legends  connected  with  old  London  Bridge,  and  its  adjacent  neighbourhood  on  the 
Surrey  side. 

It  was  in  the  yard  of  one  of  these  inns —of  no  less  celebrated  a  one  than  the 
White  Hart — that  a  man  was  busily  employed  in  brushing  the  dirt  off  a  pair  of  boots, 
early  on  the  morning  succeeding  the  events  narrated  in  the  last  chapter.  He  was 
habited  in  a  coarse-striped  waistcoat,  with  black  calico  sleeves,  and  blue  gluss 
buttons ;  drab  breeches  and  leggings.  A  bright  red  handkerchief  was  wound  in  a 
very  loose  and  unstudied  style  round  his  neck,  and  an  old  white  hat  was  carelessly 
thrown  on  one  side  of  his  head.  There  were  two  rows  of  boots  before  him,  one 
cleaned  and  the  other  dirty,  and  at  every  addition  he  made  to  the  clean  row,  he 
paused  from  his  work,  and  contemplated  its  results  with  evident  satisfaction. 

The  yard  presented  none  of  that  bustle  and  activity  which  are  the  usual 
characteristics  of  a  large  coach  inn.  Three  or  four  lumbering  waggons,  each  with  a 
pile  of  goods  beneath  its  ample  canopy,  about  the  height  of  the  second-floor  window 
of  an  ordinary  house,  were  stowed  away  beneath  a  lofty  roof  which  extended  over  one 
end  of  the  yard ;  and  another,  which  was  probably  to  commence  its  journey  that 
morning,  was  drawn  out  into  the  open  space.    A  double  tier  of  bed-room  galleries. 
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with  old  clumsy  balustrades,  ran  round  two  sides  of  the  straggling  area,  and  n  double 
row  of  bells  to  correspond,  sheltered  from  the  weather  by  a  little  sloping  roof,  hung 
over  the  door  leading  to  the  bar  and  coffee-room.  Two  or  three  gigs  nnd  chaisc-rnrts 
were  wheeled  up  under  different  little  sheds  and  pent-houses;  and  the'ocrasionnl 
heavy  tr^ad  of  a  cart-horse  or  rattling  of  a  chain  at  the  further  end  of  the  yard 
annouu.i^  to  anybody  who  cared  about  the  matter,  that  the  stable  lay  in  that 
direction.  When  we  add  that  a  few  boys  in  smock  frocks  were  lying  asleep  on  hcav\- 
packages,  wool-packs,  and  other  articles  that  were  scattered  al)out  on  heaps  of  straw", 
we  have  described  as  fully  as  need  l)e  the  general  appearance  of  the  yard  of  the  White 
Hart  Inn,  High  Street,  Borough,  on  the  particular  morning  in  question. 

A  loud  ringing  of  one  of  the  liells  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  n  smart 
chambermaid  in  the  upper  sleeping  gallerj-,  who.  after  tapping  at  one  of  the  door--, 
and  receiving  a  request  from  within,  called  over  the  balustrades — 
'  Sam  !  • 

'  Hallo,'  replied  the  man  with  the  white  hat. 
'  Number  twenty-two  wants  his  boots.' 

'  Ask  number  twenty-two,  whether  he  'II  have  'em  now,  or  wait  till  he  gets  'em.' 
was  the  reply. 

'  Come,  don't  be  a  fool,  Sam.'  said  the  girl,  coaxingly,  '  Ms.  jicntleman  wants  his 
lKX)ts  directly.' 

'  Well,  you  are  a  nice  young  'ooman  for  -i  musical  party,  you  are,'  said  the  lKM)t- 
deaner.  '  Look  at  these  here  boots — eleven  pair  o'  boots  ;  atul  one  shoe  as  blonps 
to  number  six,  with  the  wooden  leg.  The  eleven  boots  is  to  be  called  at  half-past 
eight  and  the  shoe  at  nine.  Who  's  number  twenty-two,  that  's  to  put  a"  the  others 
out  ?  No,  no  ;  reg'lar  rotation,  as  Jack  Ketch  said,  wen  he  tied  the  men  up.  Sorry 
to  keep  you  a  waitin',  sir,  but  I  'II  attend  to  you  directly.' 

Saying  which,  the  man  in  the  white  hat  set  to  work  upon  a  top-boot  with 
increased  assiduity. 

There  was  another  loud  ring;  and  the  bustling  old  landlady  of  the  White  Hart 
made  her  appearance  in  the  opposite  gullerv-. 

'  Sam,'  cried  the  landlady,  '  where  's  that  laz.y,  idle— why,  Sam—oh.  there  you 
are  ;   why  don't  you  answer  ?  ' 

'Wouldn't  lie  gen-teel  to  answer,  'till  you'd  done  talking.'  replied  Sam, 
gruffly. 

'  Here,  clean  them  shoes  for  number  seventeen  directly,  and  take  'em  to  private 
sitting-room,  number  five,  first  floor.' 

The  landlady  flung  a  pair  of  lady's  shoes  into  the  >  ard,  and  hustled  away. 
'  Number  .5,'  said  Sam,  as  he  picked  up  the  shoes,  and  taking  a  piece  of  chalk  from 
his  pocket,  made  a  memorandum  of  their  destination  on  the  soles—'  Lady's  shoes 
and  private  sittin'  room  !     I  suppose  she  didn't  come  in  the  waggin.' 

'  She  came  in  early  this  morning,'  cried  the  girl,  who  was  still  leaning  over  the  railing 
of  the  gallerj-,  '  with  a  gentleman  in  a  hackney-coach,  and  it 's  him  as  wants  his  boots, 
and  you  'd  better  do  'em.  that 's  all  alraut  it.' 

'  Vy  didn't  you  say  so  before.'  said  Sam,  with  great  indignation,  singling  out  the 
boots  m  question  from  the  heap  l)efore  him.  '  For  all  I  know'd  he  vas  one  o'  the 
regular  three-pennies.  Private  room  I  and  a  lady  too!  If  he's  anything  of  a 
gen'l'ni'n,  he  's  vorth  a  shilUn'  a  day,  let  alone  the  arrands." 

Stimulated  by  this  inspiring  reflection,  Mr.  Samuel  brushed  away  with  such 
hearty  good-will,  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  boots  and  shoes,  with  a  polish  "which  would 
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•DoVo«kno«-wl<.t-.n«n^D<««o"  l.o»»»"»' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  Where  is  it  !  '  u  „-«  ™  the  cMriaBe-side,  bookseller's  at  one 

•  i„„t.  tor  licences  T  «ud  «■' ^"'™;„  „,„  i„  vhite  .p,o»-touch..  their 

h...'r;"  rr..  rr.,  *  .icen»?" «.» -«. "-  - "-  -" 

too,  sir-Old  Bailey  Proctors-and     •  mistake. 

'  What  do  they  do  ? '  inquired      o  gentleman.  ^  .^^^ 

•Do!      rou,sir!     That  an't  the  wost  j  it^  nerther       in  ^^  ^  ^ 

old  genTm'n's  heads  as  they  never  dreamed  of      My  la««r  sir  ^^       ^.^ 

widower  he  wos,  and  fat  enough  for  «;y^-f-""~~  '^,  to  the  Commons, 
missus  dies,  and  leaves  bim  four  J""^^^^?^""^,^-^^;  Lron-nosegay  in  his 
to  see  the  lawyer  and  draw  the  "unt-ry  f^*'*  '^  ^,y^-^.  Goes  through 
button-hole-broad-brimmed  ^'J-^"  ^'^^^^^^y.^p'^mes  the  touter.  touches 
the  archvay,  thinking  how  he  «h-l<» -^  ^^^  3^,  my  father.-"  Licence, 
his  hat-"  Licence,  sir,  licence?  -  ^*  '  X,  L"  Marria«  licence,"  says  the 
sir,"  says  he.-"  What  licence?"  says  my  '-f'^^^^,,  that."-"  I  think 
touter.-"  Dash  my  veskit,"  says  my  i^^^^'jjl'^^  '^^  ^^  thinks  a  bit-"  No," 
you  wants  one.  sir,"  says  the  touter      ^y  father  pultaup^  ^^  _„  ^^^ 

Lys  he.  "  dam..e,  1  'm  too  old  b  s.d^  I  m  a  -.rL^'^^^^^ef-"  I'm  sure  not," 
a  bit  on  it,  sir,"  says  the  touter.-  ™  "°y  ^/  ^  Monday."-"  Did  you, 
says  he;  "we  mamed  a  «f" '-"JJ^^^X' sL^  the  touter.  "  you're  a  babby 
though?"  said  my  father.-    ^o  be  sure,  we  dia.    say  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

to  hfm-this  way.  sir-this  way  1  -and  «^J  ^"^f  „^^  ^,„  ,  feller  sat  among 
like  a  tame  monkey  bchmd  a  horgan,  mto  a  ''"le  bac^  om    .  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

dirty  papers  and  tin  boxes,  making  believe  »»«=/»:  ^J^^J^  .^^  J^^^  «,ys  my  father. 
I  Jakes  out  the  affidavit,  sir,"  says  JJJ;^-^^ J^^V^idlV.^It  the  names 
and  down  be  sat,  and  stared  with  all  his  eyes  and  ms  .  Tony  Weller," 

on  the  boxes.     "  What 's  your  name,    u^     ^ys  the  mw^  ^^^^^^ . 

says  my  father.-"  Parish  ?  says  the  1»^«-  "^V*  ^olZi  about  parUhes.  he 
for'  he  stopped  there  wen  he  drove  up  and  he  ^-J^^"^*^';?  ^.^her  was  struck 
didn't.-"  And  what 's  the  lady's  name  ?  «.ys  *{»« '^^^^  .,  ^  t^e  lawyer.- 
all  of  a  heap.  "  Blessed  if  I  know  ''  says  he.-  ^ot ^^l  J^^^^  ^  .._..  ^^ 
"  No  more  nor  you  do  "  says  my  ^ther,  can  t  IP"t  Uu*  ^  ^,  ^^  .^  ^^ought 
possible  I  "  says  the  la^er.-  Wery  7«J:  ^^^^^^  !,  ,,,,  ^he  lawyer,  dipping 
a  moment,  '^put  down  M„^C^a^  ^^^o'  G^ty!  Dorking,"  says  my  father ; 
"'^h^ll  ^ave'™:  iflaSTdes-say-I  never  said  nothing  to  her.  but  she  11  hav.  mc. 
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I  know."  The  licence  was  made  out.  and  she  did  have  him,  and  what 's  more  she  "s 
got  hini  now  ;  and  /  never  had  any  of  the  four  hundred  pound,  worse  luck.  IUk 
your  pardon,  sir,'  said  Sam,  when  he  had  concluded.  '  but  wen  I  gets  on  this  here 
grievance.  I  runs  on  like  a  new  barrow  vith  the  wheel  greased.'  Having  said  whiib, 
and  having  pausetl  for  an  instant  to  see  whether  he  was  wanted  for  anything  more. 
Sam  left  the  room. 

'  Half-past  nine— just  the  time— off  at  once ' ;  said  the  gentleman,  whom  wv 
need  hardly  introduce  as  Mr.  Jingle. 

'  Time— for  what  ?  '  said  the  spinster  aunt,  coquettishly. 

'  Licence,  dearest  of  angels— give  notice  at  the  church— call  you  mine,  to-morrow  ' 
—said  Mr.  Jingle,  as  he  squeezed  the  spinster  aunt's  hand. 

'  The  licence  ! '   said  Rachael.  blushing. 

'  The  licence,"  repeated  Mr.  Jingle — 

'  In  hurrv,  post-haste  for  a  liccnio. 
In  hurrv,  ding  dong  I  oime  back.' 

'  How  you  run  on,'  said  Rachael. 

'  Run  on— nothing  to  the  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  years,  when  we  're  united 
—run    on— they  11    fly    on— bolt— mizzle— steam-engine— thousand    horse-power— 

nothing  to  it.' 

'  Can't — can't  we  be  married  before  to-morrow  morning  ?  '   inquired  Rachael. 

'  Impossible— can't  be— notice  at  the  church— leave  the  licence  to-duy— cere- 
mony come  off  to-morrow.' 

'  I  'm  so  terrified,  lest  my  brother  should  discover  us  1 '  said  Rachael. 

*  Discover— nonsense — too  mucii  shaken  by  the  break  down — besides— extreme 
caution— gave  up  the  post-chaise — walked  on— took  a  hackney-coach— came  to  the 
Borough— last  place  in  the  world  that  he  'd  look  in— ha  !  ha !— capital  notion  that 
— very.' 

'  Uon't  be  long,'  said  the  spinster,  affectionately,  as  Mr.  Jingle  stuck  the  pinched- 

up  hat  on  his  head. 

*  Long  away  from  you  ?— Cruel  charmer.'  and  Mr.  Jingle  skippecl  plu\  fully  up 
to  the  spinster  aunt,  imprinted  a  chaste  kiss  upon  her  lips,  and  danced  out  of  thf 
room. 

'  Dear  man  ! '  said  the  spinster  as  the  door  closed  after  him. 

'  Rum  old  jfirl,'  said  Mr.  Jingle,  as  he  walked  down  the  passage. 

It  is  p  'o  reflect  upon  th^  perfidy  of  our  species  ;  and  we  will  not,  therefore, 

pursue  th  '.  of  Mr.  Jingle'^  meditations,  as  he  wended  his  way  to  Doctors' 

Commons.  .  .ill  be  sufficieu  r  our  purpose  to  relate,  that  escaping  the  snares 
of  the  dragons  in  white  aprons,  who  guard  the  entrance  to  that  enchunted  region, 
he  reached  the  Vicar-General's  office  in  safety,  and  having  procured  a  highly  Hattci- 
ing  address  on  parchment,  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  his  '  trusty  and 
well-beloved  Alfred  Jingle  and  Rachael  Wardle,  greeting,'  he  carefully  deposited 
the  mystic  document  in  his  pocket,  and  retraced  his  steps  in  triumph  to  the  Borough. 

He  was  yet  on  his  way  to  the  White  Hart,  when  two  plump  gentlemen  and  one 
thin  one  entered  the  yard,  and  looked  round  in  search  of  some  authorised  person 
of  whom  they  could  nuike  a  few  inquiries.  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  happened  to  he  at 
that  moment  engaged  in  burnishing  a  pair  of  pamted  tops,  the  personal  property 
of  a  farmer  who  was  refreshing  himself  with  a  slight  lunch  of  two  or  three  pounds 
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of  cold  beef  and  a  pot  or  two  of  porter,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  Borough  market ;  and 
to  him  the  thin  gentleman  straightway  advanced. 
'  My  friend,'  said  the  thin  gentleman. 

'  You  're  one  o'  the  adwice  gratis  order,"  thought  Sam,  *  or  you  wouldn't  be  so 
wery  fond  o*  me  all  at  once.'      But  he  only  said — '  Well,  sir.' 

*  My  friend,'  said  the  thin  gentleman,  with  a  conciliatory  hem—'  Have  you  got 
many  people  stepping  here,  now  ?      Pretty  busy.      Eh  ?  ' 

Sam  stole  a  look  at  the  inquirer.  He  was  a  little  high-dried  man,  with  a  dark 
squeezed-up  face,  and  small  restless  black  eyes,  that  kept  winking  and  twinkling  on 
each  side  of  his  little  inquisitive  nose,  as  if  they  were  playing  a  perpetual  game  of 
I)ccp-bo  with  that  feature.  He  was  dressed  all  in  black,  with  boots  as  shiny  as  his 
eyes,  a  low  white  neckcloth,  and  a  clean  shirt  with  a  frill  to  it.  A  gold  watch-chain, 
and  seals,  depended  from  his  fob.  He  carried  his  black  kid  gloves  in  his  hands,  not 
on  them ;  and  as  he  spoke,  thrust  his  wrists  beneath  his  coat-tails,  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  propounding  some  regular  posers. 
'  Pretty  busy,  eh  ?  '  said  the  little  man. 

'  Oh,  wery  well,  sir,'  replied  Sam,  '  we  shan't  be  bankrupts,  and  we  shan't  make 
our  fort'ns.  We  eats  o»ir  biled  nutton  without  capers,  and  don't  care  for  horse- 
radish wen  ve  can  get  beef.' 

'  Ah,'  said  the  little  man,  '  you  're  a  wag,  an't  you  ?  ' 

'  My  eldest  brother  was  troubled  with  that  complaint,'  said  Sam  ;  '  it  may  be 
catching — I  used  to  sleep  with  him.' 

'  This  is  u  curious  old  house  of  yours,'  said  the  little  man,  looking  round  him. 
'  If  you  'd  sent  word  you  was  a  coming,  we  'd  ha'  had  it  repaired,'  replied  the 
imperturbable  Sam. 

The  little  man  seemed  rather  baffled  by  these  several  repulses,  and  a  short  con- 
sultation took  place  between  him  and  the  two  plump  gentlemen.  At  its  conclusion, 
the  little  man  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  an  oblong  silver  box,  and  was  apparently 
on  the  point  of  renewing  the  conversation,  when  one  of  the  plump  gentlemen,  who 
in  addition  to  a  benevolent  countenance,  possessed  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  a  pair 
of  black  gaiters,  interfered — 

'  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,"  said  the  benevolent  gentleman,  '  that  my  friend  here 
(pointing  to  the  other  plump  gentleman)  will  give  you  half  a  guinea,  if  you  '11  answer 

one  or  two ' 

'  Now,  my  dear  sir— my  dear  sir,'  said  the  little  man,  '  pray,  allow  me— my  dear 
sir,  the  very  first  principle  to  be  observed  in  these  cases,  is  this  :  if  you  place  a  matter 
in  the  hands  of  a  professional  man,  you  must  in  no  way  interfere  in  the  progress  of 
the  business ;  you  must  repose  implicit  confidence  in  him.  Really,  Mr.  (he  turned 
to  the  other  plump  gentleu.^n,  and  said) — I  forget  your  friend's  name.' 

'  Pickwick,'  said  Mr.  Wardle,  for  it  was  no  other  than  that  jolly  personage. 
'  Ah,  Pickwick— really,  Mr.  Pickwick,  my  dear  sir,  excuse  me — I  shall  be  happy 
to  receive  any  private  suggestions  of  yours,  as  amicus  curice,  but  you  must  see  the 
impropriety  of  your  interfering  with  my  conduct  in  this  case,  with  such  an  ad  captandutn 
srgtunent  as  the  offer  of  half  a  guinea.  Really,  my  dear  sir,  really  '  ;  and  the  little 
man  took  an  argumentative  pinch  of  snuff,  "ad  looked  very  profound. 

'  My  only  wish,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  was  to  bring  this  very  unpleasant  matter 
to  as  speedy  a  close  as  possible.' 

'  Quite  right — quite  right,'  said  the  little  man. 
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'  With  which  view,"  continued  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  I  made  use  of  the  argument 
which  my  experience  of  men  has  taught  n:.^  is  the  most  likely  to  succeed  in  any  case." 

'  Ay,  ay,'  said  the  little  man,  '  very  jfood.  ver>-  jjood.  indeed  ;  but  >  on  shoulil 
have  sufjgested  it  to  me.  My  dear  sir,  I  'm  cjuitc  certain  you  cannot  »>e  ignorant 
of  the  extent  of  confidence  which  must  be  placed  in  professional  men.  If  an> 
authority  can  l)e  necessary  on  such  a  point,  my  dear  sir.  let  nic  refer  you  to  the 
well-known  case  in  Barnwell  and ' 

'  Never  mind  George  Barnwell,'  interrupted  Sam,  who  had  remained  a  wo-'-'er- 
ing  listener  during  this  short  colloquy  ;  '  cverjhody  knows  vluit  sort  of  a  ca> .  ais 
was,  tho'  it's  always  been  my  opinion,  mind  you,  that  the  young  oonuui  deserved 
scragging  a  precious  sight  more  than  he  ditl.  Ilows'cvtr.  that  s  luithcr  hen-  nor 
there.  Yo-i  want  me  to  except  of  half  a  guinea.  Wery  well,  I  'm  agrccaldc  :  1  can't 
say  no  fairer  than  that,  can  I,  sir  ?  (Mr.  Pickwick  smiled.)  Then  the  next  question  is, 
what  the  devil  do  you  want  with  me,  as  the  man  said  wen  he  sec  the  ghost  ?  ' 

'  We  want  to  know '  said  Mr.  Wardlc. 

'  Now,  my  dear  sir — my  dear  sir,'  interposed  the  busy  little  man. 

Mr.  Wardle  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  was  silent. 

'  We  want  to  know,'  said  the  little  man,  solenmly  ;  '  and  we  ask  the  question 
of  you  in  order  that  we  may  not  awaken  apprehensions  inside— we  want  to  know 
who  you  've  got  in  this  house,  at  present '? ' 

*  Who  there  is  in  the  house  ! '  said  Sam,  in  whose  mind  the  inmates  were  always 
represented  by  that  particular  article  of  their  costume,  which  came  under  his 
immediate  superirtendence.  '  There  's  a  wooden  leg  in  number  six  ;  there  "s  a 
pair  of  Hessians  in  thirteen  ;  there  's  two  pair  of  halves  in  the  commercial  ;  there  's 
these  here  painted  tops  in  the  snuggery  inside  the  bar ;  and  five  more  tops  in  the 
coffee-room.' 

'  Nothing  more  ?  '  said  the  little  man. 

'  Stop  a  bit,'  replied  Sam,  suddenly  recollecting  himself.  Yes  ;  there  "s  a  pair 
of  Wellingtons  a  good  deal  worn,  and  a  pair  o'  lady's  sh»)es.  in  number  five.' 

*  What  sort  of  shoes  ?'  hastily  inquired  Wardle,  who,  together  with  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, had  been  lost  in  bewilderment  at  the  singular  catalogue  of  visitors. 

'  Country  make,'  said  Sam. 

■  Any  maker's  name  ?  ' 
'  Brown.' 

*  Where  of  ?  ' 
'  Muggleton.' 

■  It  M  them,'  exclaimed  Wardle.      '  By  Heavens,  we  ve  found  them.' 

'  Hush  !  '   said  Sam.      '  The  Wellingtons  has  gone  to  Doctors'  Commons.' 
'  No ! '  said  the  little  man. 
'  Yes,  for  a  licence.' 

*  We  're  in  time,'  exclaimed  Wardle.  '  Show  us  the  room  ;  not  a  moment  ;s 
to  be  lost.' 

'  Pray,  my  dear  sir — pray,'  said  the  little  man  ;  '  caution,  caution.  He  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  red  silk  purse,  and  looked  very  hard  at  Sam  as  he  drew  out  a  sovereign. 

Sam  grinned  expressively. 

'  Show  us  into  the  room  at  once,  without  announcing  us,'  said  the  little  man, 
'  and  it 's  yours.' 

Sam  threw  the  painted  tops  into  a   corner,  and  led  the  way  tlirougli  a  dark 
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pass8((e,  and  up  a  wide  staircase.      He  paused  at  the  end  of  a  second  passage,  and 
held  out  his  hand. 

*  Here  it  is,'  whispered  the  attorney,  as  ise  deposited  the  money  in  the  hand  c.f 
their  f^ide. 

The  man  stepped  forward  for  a  few  paees,  followed  by  the  two  friends  and  their 
Irjjal  adviser.      He  stopped  at  a  door. 

*  Is  this  the  room  ?  '   murmured  the  little  gentleman. 
Sam  nodded  assent. 

Old  Wardle  opened  the  door ;  and  the  whole  three  walked  into  the  ruom,  just 
as  Mr.  Jingle,  who  had  that  moment  returned,  had  produced  the  licence  to  the 
spinster  aunt. 

The  spinster  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and,  throwing  ersclf  in  a  chair,  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands.  Mr.  Jingle  crumpled  up  the  licence,  and  thrust  it  into 
his  coat-pocket.     The  unwelcome  visitors  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

'  You— you  are  a  nice  rascal,  am't  you  ? '  exclaimed  Wardle,  breathless  with  passion. 

*  My  dear  sir,  my  dear  sir,'  said  the  little  man, » .j  ing  his  hat  on  the  table.  '  Pray, 
consider — pray.  Defamation  of  character :  action  for  damages.  Calm  yourself, 
my  dear  sir,  pray ' 

'  How  dare  you  drag  my  sister  from  my  house  ?  '  said  the  old  man. 

'  Ay — ay — very  good,'  said  the  little  gentleman,  '  you  may  ask  that, 
dare  you,  sir  ? — eh,  sir  ?  ' 

'  Who  the  devil  are  you  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Jingle,  in  so  fierce  a  tone,  that  the  little 
gentleman  involuntarily  fell  back  a  step  or  two. 

*  Who  is  he,  you  scoundrel,'  interposed  Wardle.  '  He  's  my  lawyer,  Mr.  Perker. 
of  Gray's  Inn.  Perker,  I  '11  have  this  fellow  prosecuted— indictei'— I  '11— I  '11— I  '11 
ruin  him.  And  you,'  continued  Mr.  Wardle,  turning  abruptly  round  to  his  sister, 
'  you,  Rachael,  at  a  time  of  life  when  you  ought  to  know  better,  what  do  you  mean 
by  running  away  with  a  vagabond,  disgracing  your  family,  and  making  yourself 
miserable.  Get  on  your  bonnet,  and  come  back.  Call  a  hackney-coach  there, 
directly,  and  bring  this  lady's  bill,  d'  ye  hear— d'  ye  hear  ?  ' 

'  Cert'nly,  sir,'  replied  Sam,  who  had  answered  Wardle's  violent  ringing  of  the 
bell  with  a  degree  of  celerity  which  must  have  appeared  marvellous  to  anybody  who 
didn't  know  that  his  eye  had  been  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  keyhole  during  the 
whole  interview. 

'  Get  on  your  bonnet,'  repeated  Wardle. 

'  Do  nothing  of  the  kind,'  said  Jingle.  '  Leave  the  room,  sir— no  business  here 
— lady  's  free  to  act  as  she  pleases — more  than  one-and-twenty.' 

'More  than  one-and-twenty!*  ejaculated  Wardle,  contemptuously.  'More 
than  one-and-forty  1 ' 

'  I  an't,'  said  the  spinster  aunt,  her  indignation  getting  the  better  of  her  deter- 
mination to  faint. 

'  You  are,'  replied  Wardle, '  you  're  fifty  if  you  're  an  hour.' 

Here  the  spinster  aunt  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  became  senseless. 

'  A  glass  of  water,'  said  the  humane  Mr.  Pickwick,  summoning  the  landlady. 

'  A  glass  of  water  I  *  said  the  pnssionate  Wardle.  '  Bring  a  bucket,  and  throw 
it  all  over  her ;  it  '11  do  her  good,  and  she  richly  deserves  it.' 

*  Ugh,  you  brute  ! '  ejaculated  the  kind-hearted  landlady.  '  Poor  dear.'  A«d 
with  sundry  ejaculations,  of  '  Come  now,  there 's  a  dear — drink  a  little  of  this — it  '11 
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do  you  good — don't  (five  way  bo — there  's  a  love,'  etc.,  etc.,  the  liindlndy,  amisted 
»»y  a  rhambemittid,  proceeded  to  vinegar  the  forehead,  beat  the  hands,  titillate  the 
nose,  iind  unlace  the  stays  of  the  spinster  aunt,  and  to  administer  surh  other  restora- 
tives aa  are  usually  applied  by  compassionate  females  to  ladies  who  are  endeavouring 
to  ferment  themselves  into  hysterics. 

'  Coach  is  ready,  sir,'  said  Sam.  ap|>earinK  at  the  door. 

'  Come  along,'  cried  Wardle.      '  I  'II  carry  her  downstairs.' 

At  this  proposition,  the  hysterics  came  on  with  redoubled  violence. 

The  landlady  was  alwut  to  enter  a  ver>'  violent  protest  against  this  procee<linp, 
and  had  already  given  vent  to  an  indignant  inquir\-  whether  Mr.  VVardIc  considered 
himself  a  lord  of  the  creation,  when  Mr.  Jingle  interposed — 

'  Boots,'  said  he,  '  get  me  an  officer.' 

'  Stay,  stay,'  said  little  Mr.  Perker.      *  Consider,  sir,  consider.' 

'  I  '11  not  consider,'  replied  Jingle.  She  's  her  own  mistress — see  who  dares  to 
take  her  away — unless  she  wishes  it.' 

'  I  Kon't  be  taken  away,'  murmured  the  spinster  aunt.  '  I  don't  wish  it.'  (Here 
there  was  a  frightful  relapse.) 

■  My  dear  sir,'  said  the  little  man,  in  a  low  tone,  taking  Mr.  Wardle  and  Mr. 
Pickwick  apart  :  '  My  dear  sir,  we  're  in  a  ver\-  awkward  position.  It  's  n  dis- 
tressing case — very ;  I  never  knew  one  more  so  ;  but  really,  my  dear  sir,  really  we 
have  no  power  to  control  this  lady's  actions.  I  warne<l  you  l>efi>re  we  came,  my 
dear  sir,  that  there  was  nothing  to  look  to  but  a  compromise.' 

There  was  a  short  pause. 

'  What  kind  of  compromise  would  j'ou  recommend  ?  '    inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Why,  my  dear  sir,  our  friend  's  in  an  unpleasant  position — very  much  so.  We 
must  be  content  to  suffer  some  pecun  ..ry  loss.' 

'  I  '11  suffer  any,  rather  than  submit  to  this  disgrace,  and  let  her,  fool  as  she  is, 
be  made  miserable  for  life,'  said  Wardle. 

'  I  rather  think  it  can  be  done,'  said  the  bustling  little  man.  '  Mr.  Jingle,  will 
you  step  with  us  into  the  next  room  for  a  moment  ?  ' 

Mr.  Jingle  assented,  and  the  quartette  walked  into  an  empty  apartment. 

'  Now,  sir,'  said  the  little  man,  as  he  carefully  closed  the  door,  '  is  there  no  way 
of  accommodating  this  matter — step  this  way,  sir,  for  a  moment — into  this  window,  sir, 
where  we  can  be  alone — there,  sir,  there,  pray  sit  down,  sir.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  between 
you  and  I,  we  know  very  well,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  have  run  off  with  this  lady  for 
the  sake  of  her  money.  Don't  frown,  sir,  don't  frown  ;  I  say,  between  you  and  I. 
TL-e  know  it.  We  are  both  men  of  the  world,  and  we  know  very-  well  that  our  friends 
here,  are  not — eh  ?  ' 

Mr.  Jingle's  face  gradually  relaxed ;  and  something  distantly  resembling  a  wink 
quivered  for  an  instant  in  his  left  eye. 

'  Ver>'  good,  very  good,'  said  the  little  man,  obser\-ing  the  impression  he  had 
made.  '  Now  the  fact  is,  that  l)eyond  a  few^  hundreds,  the  lady  has  little  or  nothing 
till  the  death  of  her  mother — fine  old  lady,  my  dear  sir.' 

'  Old,'  said  Mr.  Jingle,  briefly  but  emphatically. 

'  Why,  yes,'  said  the  attorney  with  a  slight  cough.  '  You  are  right,  my  dear  sir, 
she  is  rather  old.  She  comes  of  an  old  family  though,  my  dear  sir  ;  old  in  ever\-  sense 
of  the  word.  The  founder  of  that  f.imily  came  into  Kent,  when  Julius  Cirsar  invaded 
Britain ;— only  one  member  of  it,  since,  who  hasn't  lived  to  eighty-five,  and  he  was 
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beheaded  by  one  of  the  Henr\  8.  The  old  lady  is  not  seventy-three  now,  my  dear  sir.' 
The  little  man  paused,  and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

'  Well,'  cried  Mr.  JinRle. 

'  Well,  my  dear  sir— you  don't  take  snuff  !— ah  I  so  much  the  better— expensive 
habit— well,  my  dear  sir,  you  "re  a  fine  young  man,  man  of  the  world— able  to  push 
your  fortune,  if  you  had  capital,  eh  ?  ' 

'  Well,'  said  Mr.  Jingle  again. 

'  Do  you  comprehend  me  ?  ' 

'  Not  quite.' 

'  Don't  you  think— now,  my  dear  sir,  I  put  it  to  you.  don't  you  think— that  fifty 
pounds  and  lil)crty.  would  l)e  better  than  Miss  Wardle  and  expectation  ?  ' 

'  Won't  do— not  half  enough  ! '   .said  Mr.  Jingle,  rising. 

'  Nay.  nay,  my  dear  sir,'  remonstrated  the  little  attorney,  seizing  him  by  the 
button.  '  Good  round  sum— a  man  like  you  could  treble  it  in  no  time— great  deal  to 
be  done  with  fifty  pounds,  my  dear  sir.' 

'  More  to  be  done  with  a  hundred  and  fifty,'  replied  Mr.  Jingle,  coolly. 

'  Well,  my  dear  sir,  we  won't  waste  time  in  splitting  straws,'  resumed  the  little 
man,  'say — say— seventy.' 

'  Won't  do,'  said  Mr.  Jingle. 

'  Don't  go  away,  my  dear  sir— pray  don't  hurr.,'  said  the  little  man.  '  Eighty  ; 
come :    I  'II  write  ;.ou  a  cheque  at  once.' 

'  Won't  do,'  said  Mr.  Jingle. 

'  Well,  my  dear  sir,  well,'  said  the  little  man,  still  detaining  him ;    '  just  tell  nic 

what  will  do.' 

'Expensive  affair,'  said  Mr.  Jingle.  'Money  out  of  pocket— poet mg.  tiin<- 
pounds;  licence,  three— that 's  twelve— compensation,  a  hundred— hundred  and 
twelve — Breach  of  honour — and  loss  of  the  lady ' 

'  Yes,  my  dear  sir,  yes,'  said  the  little  man,  with  a  knowing  look,  '  never  mind  the 
last  two  items.     That 's  a  hundred  and  twelve— say  a  hundred— come.' 

'  And  twenty,'  said  Mr.  Jingle. 

'  I  me,  come,  I  '11  write  you  a  jheque,'  said  the  little  man  ;  and  down  he  sat  at 
the  table  for  that  purpose. 

'  I  '!1  make  it  payable  the  day  after  to-morrow.'  said  the  little  man,  with  a  look 
towards  Mr.  Wardle";  and  we  can  get  the  lady  away,  meanwhile.'  Mr.  Wardle 
sullenly  nodded  assent. 

'  A  hundred,'  said  the  little  man. 

'  And  twenty,'  said  Mr.  Jingle. 

*  My  dear  sir,"  remonstrated  the  little  man. 

'  Give  it  him,'  interposed  Mr.  Wardle,  '  and  let  him  go.' 

The  cheque  was  written  by  the  little  gentleman,  and  pocketed  by  Mr.  Jingle. 

'  Now,  leave  this  house  instantly  ! '  said  Wardle,  starting  up. 

'  My  dear  sir,'  urged  the  little  man. 

'  And  mind,'  said  Mr.  Wardle,  '  that  nothing  should  have  induced  me  to  make 
this  compromise— not  even  a  regard  for  my  family— if  I  had  not  known  that  the 
moment  you  got  any  money  in  that  pocket  of  yours,  you  'd  go  to  the  devil  faster,  if 
possible,  than  you  would  without  it ' 

'  My  dear  sir,"  urged  the  little  man  again. 

'  Be  quiet.  Perker,'  resumed  Wardle.     '  Leave  the  room,  sir.' 
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•  Off  directly,"  said  the  uniil)iwhed  Jingle.     '  H>  <•  l>yr,  I'iokwick.' 

If  uny  dispassionate  spc-ctatur  could  have  In-hrld  the  roimtcimmc  of  tin-  illiisliioiis 
man.  vrhnnc  name  forms  the  leading  feature  of  the  lilii-  of  this  work,  durnn;  the  liittrr 
part  of  .his  conversation,  he  would  have  lieen  almost  induced  to  wonder  tli.il  tlic 
indignant  fire  which  finsheil  from  his  eyes  did  not  melt  the  pliisses  of  Ins  spectacles 
so  majestic  was  his  WTath.  Ilis  n<rt»trils  dilatoif.  and  his  lists  clenched  involuntarily, 
as  he  heard  himself  addressed  l>y  the  villain.  But  he  restr.imed  himself  auain 
he  did  not  pulverise  him. 

'  Here.'  continued  the  hardened  traitor,  tossinj;  the  licence  at  Mr.  Pickwick's 
feet :   '  get  the  name  altered  -take  home  the  ladv     do  for  Tiif>py.' 

Mr.  I'ickwiek  was  a  philosopher,  hut  philosjiphers  are  only  men  in  armour,  .after 
all.  The  shaft  had  reached  him.  |)enctrated  throii(;h  his  philowiphical  harness,  to  his 
ver>-  heart.  In  the  frenzy  of  his  rp""  he  hurled  the  inkstand  madly  forward,  iind 
followed  it  up  himself.  But  .Mr.  Jingic  had  disa|)|)eared,  and  he  found  himself  caught 
in  the  arms  of  Sam. 

•  Hallo."  said  that  eccentric  functionary,  '  fiimitcr's  eheaj)  where  you  come  from, 
sir.  Self-actinff  ink.  that  'ere;  it's  wrote  your  mark  upon  fhi  wall,  olil  t'cn'rm'n. 
Hold  still,  sir  :  wot  "s  the  use  o'  ninnin'  arter  a  man  as  has  iiiade  his  lucky,  and  got 
to  t'other  end  of  the  Borough  by  this  time  '! ' 

Mr.  Pickwicks  mind,  like  those  of  all  truly  great  men.  was  open  to  conviction. 
He  was  a  quick,  and  iM)werful  rcasoner  ;  and  a  moment's  retlection  sufliced  to  remind 
him  of  the  impotency  of  his  rage.  It  suhsided  as  quickly  as  it  had  licen  roused. 
He  panted  for  breath,  and  I(K>ked  iK-nignantly  round  upon  his  friends. 

Shall  we  tell  the  lamentations  that  ensued,  when  Miss  Wanlle  found  herself 
deserte<l  hy  the  faithless  Jingle  '?  Shall  we  extract  Mr.  Pickwick's  masterly  description 
of  that  heart-rending  scene  ?  His  note-book,  blotted  with  the  tears  of  sympathising 
humanity,  lies  open  liefore  us  ;  one  word,  and  it  is  in  the  printer's  hands.  But,  no  ! 
we  will  be  resolute  !  We  will  not  wring  the  public  Iwisom  with  the  delineation  of  such 
suffering  ! 

Slowly  and  sadly  did  the  two  friends  and  tlie  deserted  lady  return  next  day 
in  the  Muggleton  heavy  coach.  Dimly  and  darkly  had  the  sombre  shadows  of  a 
summer's  night  fallen  upon  all  around,  when  they  again  reached  Dinglcy  Dell,  and 
stood  within  the  entrance  to  Manor  Farm. 
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CHAPTER    Xr 


INVOLVING  .'  MVniKK  .lOlRNEY,  .\M>  .\N  .\NTigU.\UI.\N  niSfOVKRV. 
RECOKDINCJ  MR.  PICKWICK's  I)ETKRMI.\ATU)N  TO  HK  I'RKSF.NT 
AT  AN  election;  AND  CONTAINlXti  A  .MANIS(HII«T  OK  TIIK 
OLD   clergyman's 
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ANIGHT  of  quiet  and  repose  in  the  profound  silence  of  Dinsxley  Dell,  .•iiid  an 
hour's  breathing  of  its  fresh  and  fragrant  air  on  the  ensuing  morning, 
completely  recovered  Mr.  Pickwick  from  the  effects  of  his  late  fatigue  of 
hotly  and  anxiety  of  mind.      I'liat  illustrious  man  h.id  brcn  stpanif cd  frnrii 
his  friends  and  followers  for  two  whole  days  ;   and  it  was  with  a  degree  of  [)leasure 
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aiiil  delight,  which  no  common  imnRination  can  adequately  conceive,  that  he  iteppeii 
forward  to  Kreet  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  SnodgraM,  an  he  encountered  thote  gentlemen 
on  hw  return  fronj  hiit  early  wi.  k.  The  pleasure  was  mutual ;  (or  who  could  ever  gaze 
on  Mr.  Pickwicks  l>eaniing  (ace  without  experiencing  the  nensation  Y  But  still  u 
cloud  seemed  to  hang  over  his  companions  which  that  great  nian  could  not  but  l.c 
sensible  of,  and  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account  for.  There  was  a  mysterious  air  about 
them  Ijoth.  as  unusual  as  it  was  alarming. 

'  And  how."  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  he  had  grasped  his  followers  by  the  hand, 
and  exchangwl  warm  sidutations  of  welconie  ;   *  how  is  Tupman  V  ' 

Mr.  Winkle,  to  whom  the  question  was  more  peculiarljr   addressed,  made  no 
reply.     He  turned  away  his  head,  and  appeared  absorbed  in  melancholy  reflection. 
"'  Snodgrass."  said  Sir.  Pickwick,  earnestly,  "  How  is  our  friend  -he  is  not  ill  ?  ' 

'  No."  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass  ;  and  a  tear  trembled  on  his  sentimental  eye-lid,  like 
a  rain-drop  «>n  a  window-frame.     *  No  ;  he  is  not  ill.' 

Mr.  Pickwick  stojjped,  and  gaz'd  on  each  of  his  friends  in  turn. 

'  Winkle— Snodgrass."  said  Mr.  Pickwick  :  '  what  does  this  meai.  ''  Whev  is  on  • 
friend  ?     \Miat  has  happened  ?     Speak—I  conjure,  I  entreat  -nay,  I  command  you, 

s|H-ak.' 

There  was  a  solemnity— a  dignity— in  Mr.  Pickwick's  manner,  not  to  be  withstootl. 

'  He  is  gone,'  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

'  (Jone  ! '   exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick.     '  Gone  I ' 

'  t;one,'  rejieated  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

'  Where  ! '   ejaculated  Mr.  Pickv  ick. 

'  We  can  only  guess,  '  oni  that  communication,'  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass,  taking  a 
letter  from  his  pocket,  and  placing  it  in  his  friend's  hand.  '  Yesterday  morning, 
when  a  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Wardle,  stating  that  you  would  be  home  with  his 
sister  at  night,  the  melancholy  which  had  hung  over  our  friend  during  the  whole 
of  the  previous  day  was  observed  to  increase.  He  shortly  afterwards  disappeared  : 
he  was  missing  during  the  whole  day,  and  in  the  evening  this  letter  was  brought  by 
the  hostler  from  the  Crown,  at  Muggleton.  It  had  been  left  in  his  charge  in  the 
morning,  with  a  strict  injunction  that  it  should  not  l)e  delivered  until  night.' 

Mr.  Pickwick  opened  the  epistle.  It  was  in  his  friend's  handwriting,  and  these 
were  its  contents  : — 


'  My  dear  Pickwick, 

•  You,  my  dear  friend,  are  placed  far  beyond  the  reach  of  many  mortal 
frailties  and  weaknesses  which  ordinary  people  cannot  overcome.  You  do  not  know 
what  it  is,  at  one  blow,  to  be  deserted  by  a  lovely  and  fascinating  creature,  and  to 
fall  a  victim  to  the  artifices  of  a  villain,  who  hid  the  grin  of  cunning  beneath  the 
mask  of  friendship.      I  hope  you  never  may. 

'Any  letter,  addressed  to  me  at  the  Leather  Bottle,  Cobham,  Kent,  will  be 

forwarded— supposing  I  still  exist.     I  hasten  from  the  sight  of  that  world,  which  has 

•  -come  odious  to  me.     Should  I  hasten  from  it  altogether,  pity— forgive  me.     Life. 

in    'ear  Pickwick,  has  become  insupportable  to  me.     The  spirit  which  bums  within 

<      ,  a  porter's  knot,  on  which  to  rest  the  heavy  load  of  worldly  cares  and  troubles  ; 

U.A  when  that  spirit  fails  us,  the  burden  is  too  heavy  to  be  borne.     We  sink  beneath 

it.     Vou  may  teii  Rachaei — Ah,  that  name  t 

'  Tkacy  Tupman." 
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•  Up  must  leave  thin  pim-c.  directly."  sahI  Mr.  I'ickwiiV .  us  hv  rtfoUled  the  note. 
•  It  ^»«iil<l  not  have  lieen  decent  for  uh  to  remain  here,  inuler  any  cinunistamTs.  after 
»lint  has  hiippenetl ;  and  no«  we  are  iNiund  to  follow  in  sennh  <>f  our  friend.' 
And  so  sayinjf.  he  led  the  way  to  the  huuiie. 

His  intention  wan  rapidly  communicated.  The  entreati-  s  to  rrtniiin  were 
pr(  »»iii(l.  hut  Mr.  Pickwick  was  inlUxildc.  Hiisine**,  he  taid,  rc<piire«l  hii  immediate 
nt  tendance. 

The  old  clerjrynwn  was  present. 

'  You  are  not  really  RoinB  t '   said  he,  taking  Mr.  I'ickwick  aside. 

Mr.  Pickwick  reiterated  his  former  determination. 

'  Then  here,"  said  the  old  (^ntleman,  '  is  u  little  manuscript,  which  I  ha<l  hoped 
111  have  »»ie  pleasure  of  reading  to  you  inyseif.  I  found  it  on  the  death  of  a  friend 
i.f  mine— a  medical  man,  enlaced  in  our  County  Lunatic  Asylum  amoni;  a  variety  of 
papers,  which  I  hiul  the  option  of  destroyiin;  or  prcservinj;.  as  I  thoii);ht  projxT.  I 
i:in  hartlly  believe  ♦hat  the  manuscript  is  f^nuine,  thouf^h  it  i-ertainly  is  not  in  iii> 
f'iend's  hand.  Hjwever,  whether  it  !«  the  ((enuinc  pnxliietion  of  u  maninc,  rn 
founded  upon  the  r.'iMiifjs  of  sumc  UTihappy  bcin>,'  (which  1  think  more  probable), 
rc;ul  it,  ftnd  judRC  for  yourself." 

Mr.  Pickwick  received  the  manuscript,  and  parted  from  the  l>enevolcnt  old 
t'cntlcinan  with  many  expressions  of  fjfNid-will  and  esteem. 

It  was  a  more  diHicult  task  to  take  leave  of  the  inmates  of  .Manor  Farm,  from 
wlmm  they  had  received  so  much  hospitality  and  kindness.  .Mr.  Pickwick  kisscil  the 
youuR  ladies — we  were  goiiiR  to  say,  as  if  they  were  his  own  daiijjhters,  onl\  as  he 
inijjht  possibly  have  infused  a  little  more  warmth  into  the  salutation,  the  <-oii)paiison 
would  not  be  quite  appropriate — ^hufrKcd  the  old  lady  with  (ilial  cordiality  :  and 
patted  the  rosy  cheeks  of  the  female  servants  in  a  most  patriarchal  manner,  as  lie 
slipped  into  the  hands  of  each  some  more  substantial  expression  of  his  approval. 
The  exchange  of  cordialities  with  their  line  old  host  and  Mr.  Trundle  was  even  more 
hearty  and  prolonged;  and  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Snodj;rass  had  l)cen  several  times 
called  for,  and  at  last  emerged  fnmi  a  dark  passage  followed  soon  after  by  Emily 
(whose  bright  eyes  looked  unusually  dim),  that  the  three  friends  were  enabled  to  tear 
themselves  from  their  friendly  entertainers.  Many  a  backward  l«K)k  they  gave  at 
the  Farm,  as  they  walked  slowly  away  :  and  many  a  kiss  did  Mr.  Snodgrass  waft  in 
the  air,  in  acknowledgment  of  something  very  like  a  lady"s  handkerchief,  which  was 
waved  from  one  of  the  upper  windows,  until  a  turn  of  the  lane  hid  the  old  house 
from  their  sight. 

At  Muggleton  they  procured  a  conveyance  to  Rochester.  Uy  the  time  th<  v 
reached  the  last-named  place,  the  violence  of  their  grief  had  sulliciently  abated  t<» 
admit  of  their  making  a  very  excellent  earl  •  dinner  ;  and  having  procured  the 
necessary  information  relative  to  the  road,  the  three  friends  set  forward  again  in 
the  afternoon  to  walk  to  ("obham. 

A  delightful  walk  it  wns  :  for  it  was  a  pleasant  afternoon  in  June,  and  their 
way  lay  through  a  deep  and  shady  wood,  cooled  by  the  light  wind  which  gently  riistletl 
the  thick  foliage,  and  enlivened  by  the  songs  of  the  birds  that  |)erched  upon  tl".- 
boughs.  The  ivy  and  the  moss  crept  in  thick  clusters  over  the  old  trees,  and  the  soft 
preen  turf  overspread  the  ground  like  a  silken  mat.  They  emerged  upon  an  open 
p.nrk,  with  an  ancient  hall,  displaying  the  quaint  and  ])icturesque  architecture  of 
Elizabeth's  time.     Long  vistas  of  stately  oaks  and  elm  trees  appeared  on  every  si<le  : 
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larce  herds  of  deer  were  crr.ppinK  the  fresh  Rrass  ;  and  occasionally  a  startled  hare 
scoured  alonji  the  groiind.  with  the  speed  of  the  shadows  thrown  by  the  light  clouds 
which  swept  across  a  sunnv  landscape  like  a  passing  breath  of  summer. 

'  If  this  •  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  about  him.  '  if  this  were  the  place  to  whuli 
nil  who  are  troubled  with  our  friends  complaint  came,  I  fancy  their  old  attachment 
to  this  world  wouhl  very  soon  return.' 

'  I  think  so  too.'  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  And  really.'  .idde.l  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  half  an  hour  s  walkmg  had  brought  them 
to  the  village,  '"really,  for  a  misanthrope's  choice,  this  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
jlcsirable  places  of  residence  I  ever  met  with.' 

In  this  opinion  also,  Iwth  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  expressed  their  con 
currence  :    and  having  been  directed  to  the  Leather  Bottle,  a  clean  and  commodious 
village  ale-house,  the  three  travellers  entered,  and  at  once  inquired  for  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Tiipnian. 

'  Show  the  gentlemen  into  the  parlour.  Tom.'  said  the  landlady. 

A  stout  couutrv  lad  opened  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  the  three  friends 
entered  a  long,  low-roofed  room,  furnished  with  a  large  number  of  high-backed 
Icathor-cushioncd  chairs,  of  fantastic  shapes,  and  embellished  with  a  great  variety  of 
old  portraits  and  roughly -coloured  prints  of  some  antiquity.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  room  was  a  table,  with  a  white  cloth  upon  it,  well  covered  with  a  roast  fowl, 
bacon,  ale.  and  et  ceteras  :  and  at  the  table  sat  Mr.  Tupman,  looking  .as  unlike  a  man 
who  h.id  taken  his  leave  of  the  world  as  possible. 

On  the  entrance  of  his  friends,  that  gentleman  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and 
with  a  mournful  air  advanced  to  meet  them. 

•  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here."  he  said,  as  he  grasped  Mr.  Pickwick's  hand. 
'  It 's  very  kind.' 

•  .\h  !  '  said  -Mr.  Pickwick,  sitting  down,  .ind  wiping  from  his  forehead  the 
perspiration  which  the  walk  had  engendered.  '  Finish  your  dinner,  and  walk  out 
with  inc.     I  wish  to  speak  to  you  alone.' 

Mr.  Tupman  did  as  he  was  desired ;  and  Mr.  Pickwick,  having  refreshed 
himself  with  a  copious  draught  of  ale,  waited  his  friend's  leisure.  The  dinner  was 
(piickly  despatched,  and  they  walked  out  together. 

For  half  an  hour,  their  forms  might  have  been  seen  pacing  the  church-yard  to 
and  fro.  while  Mr.  Pickwick  was  engaged  in  combating  his  companion's  resolution. 
Any  repetition  of  his  arguments  would  be  useless  ;  for  what  language  could  convey 
to  them  that  energy  and  force  which  their  great  originator's  manner  communicated  ? 
Whether  Mr.  Tupman  was  already  tired  of  retirement,  or  whether  he  was  wholly 
unable  to  resist  the  eloquent  appeal  which  was  made  to  him,  matters  not,  he  did  not 
resist  it  at  last. 

'  It  mattered  little  to  him,'  he  said,  '  where  he  dragged  out  the  miseral'le 
remainder  of  hvs  days  :  and  since  h-"  friend  laid  so  much  stress  upon  his  humble 
companionship,  he  was  willing  to  share  his  adventures.' 

Mr.  Pickwic  k  smiled  ;  they  shook  hands ;  and  walked  back  to  rejoin  their 
companions. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Mr.  Pickwick  made  that  immortal  discovery,  which 
li  is  been  the  pride  and  boast  of  his  friends,  and  the  envy  of  every  antiquarian  in 
tins  or  any  other  country.  They  had  passed  the  door  of  their  inn,  and  walked  a  little 
w.iv  down  the  village,  before  they  recollected  the  precise  spot  in  which  it  stood.     As 
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thev  turned  hack.  Mr.  Pickwick's  eye  fell  upon  a  small  hrnkeii  stone,  p.irtiaily  luiricil 
in  tiie  fTTound,  in  front  of  a  cottn^'c  door.     He  |)aiiseii. 

•  This  is  very  stranse."  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  What  is  strange  ?  '  inciuired  Mr.  Tupnian,  starinj;  eajjerly  at  every  object  near 
him  but  the  right  one.     '  God  bless  nic,  what  "s  the  matter  '.  ' 

This  la.st  was  an  ejaculation  of  irrepressible  astonishment,  occasioned  b\  seenig 
.Mr.  Pickwick,  in  his  enthusiasm  fcr  discovery,  fall  on  liis  knees  before  the  little  stone, 
and  commence  wiping  the  dust  off  it  witli  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

'  There  is  an  inscription  here,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Is  it  possible  ?  '   said  Mr.  Tupnian. 

■  I  can  discern.'  continued  Mr.  Pickwick,  rubbing  away  wil'i  all  his  niiirht,  and 
gazing  intently  through  his  spectacles  :  "  I  can  discern  a  cross,  anil  a  H.  and  then  a  T. 
This  is  important,'  eontinned  Mr.  Pickwick,  starting  up.  "This  is  some  \cry  old 
inscription,  existing  perhaps  long  before  the  ancient  ahns-houses  in  this  jilacc.  It 
must  not  be  lost.' 

He  tapped  at  the  cottage  door.     A  labouring  man  opened  it. 

'  Do  vou  know  how  this  .stone  came  here,  my  friend  '.'  '  iiupiired  the  benevolent 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  No.  I  doan't,  sir,'  replied  the  man  civilly.  '  It  was  here  long  afore  I  war  born, 
or  any  on  us.' 

Mr.  Pickwick  glanced  triumphantly  at  his  companion. 

'  You — you — are  not  particularly  attached  to  it,  I  dare  say.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
trembling  with  anxiety.     '  You  wouldn't  mind  selling  it,  now  ".'  ' 

'  Ah  !  but  who  'd  buy  it  ?  '  intiuired  the  man,  with  an  expression  of  face  which 
he  probably  meant  to  be  very  cunning. 

'  I  '11  give  you  ten  shillings  for  it,  at  once.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  if  you  would 
take  it  up  for  me.' 

The  astonishment  of  the  village  may  be  easily  imagined,  when  (the  little  stone 
having  been  raised  with  one  wrench  of  a  spade)  Mr.  Pickwick,  by  dint  of  great 
personal  exertion,  bore  it  with  his  own  hands  to  the  inn,  and  after  having  carefuliv 
washed  it,  deposited  it  on  the  table. 

The  exultation  and  joy  of  the  Pickwickians  knew  no  bounds,  wlien  their  patience 
and  assiduity,  their  washing  and  scraping,  were  crowned  with  success.  The  stone 
was  uneven  and  broken,  and  the  letters  were  straggling  and  irregular,  but  the 
following  fragment  of  an  inscription  was  clearl_\-  to  l)e  dei'ipheretl  : 
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Mr.  Pickwick's  eyes  sparkled  with  dclii;lit.  as  he  sat  and  gluated  over  the  treasure 
he  had  discovered.  He  had  attained  one  of  the  greatest  olijects  of  his  ambitinn. 
In  a  county  known  to  abound  in  remains  of  the  early  ages  ;  in  a  village  in  which  there 
still  existed  some  memorials  of  the  olden  time,  he  he.  the  (  hair;iKin  of  the  Pickwick 
Club —had  discovered  a  strange  and  curious  inscri{)tion  of  uii()iiestiiiiiable  aiiti(]iiit\ . 
which  had  wholly  cs<-aped  the  observation  of  the  many  learned  men  who  had  preceded 
him.     He  could  hardiv  trust  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 
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'  This-this.'  said  he.  '  determines  me.      We  return  to  town,  to-morrow.' 

•  To-morrow  :  '   exclaimed  his  admiring  followers. 

'  To-morrow,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  This  treasure  must  be  at  once  deposited 
where  it  can  he  thoroughly  investigated,  and  properly  understood.  I  have  another 
reason  for  this  steji.  In  a  few  days,  an  elec.  ;.n  is  to  take  place  for  the  )orough  c,f 
Eatanswill,  at  which  Mr.  Perker,  a  gentleman  whom  I  lately  met,  is  the  agent  of  one 
of  the  candidates.  We  will  l^hold,  and  n.inuteiy  examine,  a  scene  so  mterestins- 
to  everv  Englishman.' 

'  We  will.'  was  the  animated  cry  of  three  voices. 

Mr.    Pickwick     looked    round    him.       The    attachment 
followers  lighted  up  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  within  him.      He 

'  Let  us  celebrate  this  happy  meeting  with  a  convivial  glass,'  said  he.  This 
Droposition.  like  the  other,  was  received  with  unanimous  applause.  Having  himself 
deposited  the  important  stone  in  a  small  deal  box,  purchased  from  the  landlady  for 
the  purpose,  he  placed  himself  in  an  arm-chair  at  the  head  of  the  table ;  and  the 
evening  was  devoted  to  festivity  and  conversation. 

It  was  past  eleven  o'clock— a  late  hour  for  the  little  village  of  Cobham— when 
Mr.  Pickwick  retired  to  the  bed-room  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception. 
He  threw  open  the  lattice-window,  and  setting  his  light  upon  the  table,  fell  into  a 
train  of  meditation  on  the  hurried  events  of  the  two  preceding  days. 

The  hour  and  the  place  were  both  favourable  to  contemplation ;  Mr. 
Pickwick  was  roused  by  the  church-clock  striking  twelve.  The  first  stroke  of  the 
hour  soimded  solemnly  in  his  ear,  but  when  the  bell  ceased  the  stillness  seemed 
insupportable  ;-hc  almost  felt  as  if  he  had  lost  a  companion.  He  was  nervous 
and  excited  ;  and  hastily  undressing  himself  and  placing  his  light  in  the  chimney, 
got  into  bed. 

Every  one  has  experienced  that  disagreeable  state  of  mind,  in  which  a  sensation 
of  bodily  weariness  in  vain  contends  against  an  inability  to  sleep.  It  was  Mr.  Pick- 
wicks condition  at  this  moment :  he  tosi;ed  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other ; 
and  pcrseveringly  closed  his  eyes  as  if  to  coax  himself  to  slumber.  It  was  of  no  use. 
UTiether  it  was  the  unwonted  exertion  he  had  undergone,  or  the  heat,  or  the  brandy - 
and-water,  or  the  strange  bed— whatever  it  was,  his  thoughts  kept  reverting  very 
imcomfortably  to  the  grim  pi<  ures  downstairs  and  the  old  stories  to  which  they  had 
given  rise  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  After  half  an  hour's  tumbling  about,  he 
came  to  the  unsatisfactory  conclusion,  that  it  was  of  no  use  trying  to  sleep ;  so  he 
got  up  and  partially  dressed  himself.  Anj-thing,  he  thought,  was  better  than  lying 
there  fancying  all  kinds  of  horrors.  He  looked  out  of  the  window— it  was  very 
dark.      He  walked  about  the  room     it  was  ver>-  lonely. 

He  had  taken  a  few  turns  fn)m  the  door  to  the  window,  and  from  the  window 
to  the  «loor,  when  the  clergyman's  manuscript  for  the  first  time  entered  his  head. 
It  was  a  good  thought.  If  it  failed  to  interest  him,  it  might  send  him  to  sleep.  He 
took  it  from  his  coat-pocket,  and  drawing  a  small  table  towards  his  bedside,  trimmed 
the  light,  imt  on  his  spectacles,  and  composed  himself  to  read.  It  was  a  strange 
hand-writing,  and  the  paper  was  much  soiled  and  blotted.  The  title  gave  him  a 
sudden  start,  too  :  and  he  could  not  avoid  casting  a  wistful  glance  round  the  room. 
Reflecting  on  the  absurdity  of  giving  way  to  such  feelings,  however,  he  trimmed  the 
light  again,  and  read  as  follows  : — 
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'  Yes  !  a  madman's  !  How  that  word  wo\ild  h.ivc  struck  ti>  my  licjirt.  many 
vcars  apo  !  How  it  would  have  roused  the  terror  that  used  tu  come  upon  me  some- 
times ;  sending  the  l)loo<l  hissing;  and  tin^rlini;  throuffh  my  veins,  till  the  eolii  dew 
of  fear  stood  in  large  drops  uptm  my  skin,  and  my  knees  knocked  together  with  fri>;ht  I 
I  like  it  now.  though.  It  's  a  thie  name.  Show  me  the  monarch  whose  angry  frown 
was  ever  feared  'ike  the  glare  of  a  madman's  eye  -whose  eord  and  axe  were  ever  half 
so  sure  as  a  madman's  gri|)e.  Ho  !  ho  !  It  's  a  grand  thing  to  be  mad  !  to  he 
peeped  at  like  a  wild  lion  through  the  iron  bars-  to  gnash  one's  teeth  and  howl,  through 
the  long  still  night,  to  the  merr\-  ring  of  a  heavy  chain  -ami  to  roll  aiul  twine  among 
the  straw,  transported  with  such  brave  music.  Hurrah  for  the  madhouse!  Oh, 
it 's  a  rare  place  ! 

'  I  remembc  days  when  I  was  afraid  of  being  mad  :  when  I  UM-d  to  start  from 
m\'  sleep,  and  fall  upon  my  knees,  and  pray  to  be  spared  fronj  the  curse  of  my  race  : 
when  I  rushed  from  the  sight  of  merriment  or  happiness,  to  hi«le  myself  in  some  lonely 
place,  and  spend  the  wearj*  hours  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  f<•^•<■r  that  was  to 
consume  my  brain.  I  knew  that  madness  was  mixed  up  with  my  very  IiIikmI,  and 
the  marrow  of  my  bones;  that  one  generation  had  i>asscd  away  without  the  i)esti- 
lence  appearing  among  them,  and  that  I  was  the  first  in  whom  it  would  revive.  I 
knew  it  must  be  so  :  that  so  it  always  had  been,  and  so  it  ever  would  be  :  and  when 
I  cowered  in  some  obscure  corner  of  a  crowded  room,  and  saw  men  whisper,  and  point, 
and  turn  their  eyes  towards  me,  I  knew  they  were  telling  each  other  of  the  doomed 
madman  ;   and  I  slunk  away  again  to  mope  in  solitude. 

'  I  did  this  for  years  ;  long,  long  years  they  were.  The  nights  here  are  long 
sometimes — very  long  ;  but  they  are  nothing  to  the  restless  nights,  anti  dreadfid 
dreams  I  had  at  that  time.  It  makes  me  cold  to  remember  them.  Liir^e  dusky 
forms  with  sly  and  jeering  faces  crouched  in  the  corners  of  the  room,  and  bent  over 
my  bed  at  night,  tempting  me  to  madness.  They  told  me  in  low  whispers,  that  the 
floor  of  the  old  house  in  which  my  father's  father  died,  was  stained  with  his  own 
blood,  shed  by  his  own  hand  in  raging  madness.  I  drove  my  fingers  int.i  my  ears, 
hut  they  screamed  into  my  head  till  the  room  rang  with  it.  that  in  uuc  generation 
before  him  the  madness  slu-.nl)ered,  but  that  his  grandfather  luwl  lived  for  years  with 
his  hands  fettered  to  the  ground,  to  prevent  his  tearing  himself  to  pieces.  I  knew 
they  told  the  truth— I  knew  it  well.  I  had  found  it  out  years  before,  though  the> 
had  tried  to  keep  it  from  me.  Ha  !  ha  !  I  was  too  cunning  for  them,  madman  as 
they  thought  me. 

'At  last  it  c.imo  upon  me,  and  I  wondcre<l  how  I  could  ever  have  feared  it. 
I  could  go  into  the  world  now.  and  laugh  and  shout  with  the  ^)est  among  them.  I 
knew  I  was  mad,  but  they  did  not  even  suspect  it.  How  I  used  to  hug  Uiyself  with 
dehr?  %  when  I  thoiight  of  the  fine  trick  I  was  playing  them  after  their  old  pointing 
and  leering,  when  I  was  not  mud,  but  only  dreading  that  I  nught  oiie  day  become 
so  t  And  how  I  used  to  laugh  for  joy.  when  I  was  alone,  and  thought  how  well 
I  kept  my  secret,  and  how  quickly  my  kind  friends  would  have  fallen  from  me,  if  they 
had  known  the  truth.  I  could  have  screamed  with  ecstasy  when  I  dmed  alone  with 
some  fine  roaring  fellow,  to  think  how  pale  he  would  have  turned,  and  how  fast  he  would 
have  run,  if  he  nad  known  that  the  dear  friend  who  sat  close  to  him,  sharfteniiig  a 
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l.right  «littcrin(z  knife,   was  u  nuidnmn   with  all   the  power,  and  half  the  will,  to 
plunffC  it  in  his  heart.     Oh,  it  wa.s  u  merry  life  !  j   r     ■  .  j   •     „i„„„., 

'        'Riches   beeame   .nine,  wealth   ,H,ured    in  up...,  me,  a..d  I  noted    n  pleasure 
e.,haneed  a  tlumsand-fold  to  .nc  by  the  co..seiousness  of  '»y  ^H'^ept  secret. 
Merited  an  cstat..      The  law-the  ea«le-eyed  law  itself-had  been  deee.ved.  a.u 
had  handed  over  disputed  thousa..ds  to  a  madman's  ha..ds.      >  here  was  the  w.t 
of  the  sharp.s.ghte.l  men  of  sound  n.i.ul  Y       U-here  the  dextenty  of  the    ->-, 
eager  to  discover  a  flaw  ?      The  n.udman's  cunn.ng  had  over-reaehed  then,  all. 

•Ihad.nonev.  How  I  was  courted  !  I  spent  it  prof usely  How  I  was  pra.sed  . 
How  those  three"  proud  overbeari.,R  brothers  hu.nbled  themselves  before  me  !  The 
old  white  headed  father,  too  such  defere.,ce-such  respect-such  devoted  friend- 
ship-he  worshipped  me!  The  old  man  had  a  daughter,  and  the  young  ,ne.. 
a  sister  ■  a.,d  all  the  five  were  poor.  I  was  rich  ;  and  when  I  married  the  girl,  I 
saw' a  smile  "f  triu...ph  play  „po.,  the  faces  of  her  needy  relatives,  as  the>  thought 
of  their  well -planned  scheme.  a.,d  their  fine  prize.  It  was  for  me  to  sm.le.  T.. 
smile  •  To  laugh  outright,  and  teP.  my  hair,  and  roll  upon  the  ground  w.th  shrieks 
of  merriment.      They  little  thought  they  had  married  her  to  a  madman. 

'  Stav  H  thev  had  known  it,  would  they  have  saved  her  ?  A  sister  s  happi- 
ness against  her  hu'sbands  gold.  The  lightest  feather  I  blow  into  the  air,  against 
the  gav  chai.,  that  ornaments  my  body !  ,     ,  ^  j 

•  in  one  thi.ig  I  was  deceived  with  all  my  cun.,ing.  If  I  had  not  been  mad- 
for  though  we  madmen  are  sharp-witted  enough,  we  get  bewildered  sometm,es-I 
should  have  known  that  the  girl  would  rather  have  been  placed,  stiff  and  cold  ma 
dull  leaden  coflin.  than  bor.ic  an  envied  bride  to  my  rich,  glittering  house.  I  should 
have  k.iown  that  her  heart  was  with  the  dark-eyed  boy  whose  name  I  once  heard  her 
breathe  in  her  troubled  sleep  ;  and  that  she  had  been  sacrificed  to  me,  to  relieve  the 
poverty  of  the  old  white-headed  man,  and  the  haughty  brothers. 

'  I  dont  remember  forms  or  faces  now,  but  I  know  the  girl  was  beautiful.  I 
know  she  was ;  for  in  the  bright  moonlight  nights,  when  I  start  up  from  n,y  sleep, 
and  all  is  .juiet  about  me.  I  see,  standing  stUl  and  motionless  in  one  corner  of  this 
cell  a  slight  and  wasted  figure  with  long  black  hair,  which  streaming  down  her  back, 
stirs  with  no  earthly  wind,  and  eyes  that  fix  their  gaze  on  me,  and  never  wmk  or  close. 
Hush !  the  blood  chills  at  niv  heart  as  I  write  it  down— that  form  is  hers ;  the  face 
is  very  pale,  and  the  eves  are  glassy  bright ;  but  I  know  them  well.  That  figure 
never 'moves  ;  it  never  frowns  a.id  mouths  as  others  do.  that  fill  this  place  sometimes  ; 
but  it  is  much  more  dreadful  to  me.  even  than  the  spirits  that  tempted  me  many 
years  ago     it  comes  fresh  from  the  gravo  ;   and  is  so  very  death-like. 

'  For  nearly  a  year  I  saw  that  face  grow  paler  ;  for  nearly  a  year  I  saw  the  tears 
steal  down  the  mournful  cheeks,  and  never  knew  the  cause.  I  found  it  out  at  last 
though.  They  could  not  keep  it  fro.n  me  long.  She  had  never  liked  me ;  I  had 
never  thought  she  did  :  she  desjiised  my  wealth,  and  hated  the  splendour  in  which 
she  lived  ;  I  had  not  exjKctcd  that.  She  loved  another.  This  I  had  never  thought 
of.  Strange  feelings  came  over  me,  and  thoughts,  forced  upon  me  by  some  secret 
power,  whirled  rou.ul  and  rou.id  .ny  brain.  I  did  not  hate  her,  though  I  hated  the 
boy  she  still  wept  for.  I  pitied -yes,  I  pitied— the  wretched  life  to  which  her  cold 
and  selfish  relations  had  doomed  her.  I  k.iew  that  she  could  .lot  live  long,  but  the 
thought  that  before  her  death  she  might  give  birth  to  so.ne  .U-fated  being,  destined 
to  ha.id  down  madness  to  its  offspring,  determined  me.      I  resolved  to  kill  her. 
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'  For  many  weeks  1  thuuKht  of  |>ois(in,  aiuj  then  of  drowiunu.  iind  tlit'ii  i>(  Urv. 
A  fine  sijjh*  the  f»rand  house  in  Humes,  and  the  madtnun's  wife  Mnouldrrni^'  .iwa>  to 
cinders.  Think  of  the  jest  of  a  larjje  reward,  tin),  and  of  some  sane  man  >wnn;iii:; 
in  the  wind  for  a  deed  he  never  did,  and  all  throuKh  a  madman's  oiinninu  I  I  tliouL'lit 
often  of  this,  hut  I  pive  it  up  at  last.  Oh  !  the  pleasure  of  stropping;  the  ra/.or  d:i> 
after  day,  feeling  the  sharp  e<ige,  and  thinking  of  the  gash  one  stroke  of  its  Ihm  t>rit.'li* 
tiliie  wf>uld  make  ! 

'  .\t  lii>t  till'  old  spirits  who  had  In-eii  with  me  m>  uftt-n  liefmv  uinspin-d  in  u\\ 
liir  that  tlie  time  was  eome,  and  thrust  the  open  ra/.or  into  m>  hand.  I  grasped  it 
lirnily,  rose  softly  from  the  hed,  and  leaned  over  m\  '.kt-ping  wife.  Ilcr  face  u.is 
buried  in  her  hands.  I  withdrew  them  softly,  and  they  fell  listlessly  on  her  I knoiii. 
She  had  been  weeping  ;  for  the  trace. ^  of  the  tears  were  still  wet  upon  her  cheek.  Her 
face  was  calm  and  placid  ;  and  even  as  I  looked  upon  it.  a  traixpiil  smile  lighte<l  up 
her  pale  features.  I  laid  my  liund  softly  on  her  shoulder.  .She  started  it  was  only 
a  passing  dream.     I  leant  forward  again.     She  screamed,  and  woke. 

'  One  motion  of  my  hand,  and  she  would  never  again  have  uttered  cry  or  sound. 
But  I  was  startled,  and  drew  hack.  Her  eyes  were  li.xed  on  mine,  i  know  not  Imw  it 
was,  but  they  cowed  and  frightened  nic  ;  and  I  ijuailed  beneath  llicni.  She  ri>sc  from 
the  1/ed,  still  gazing  tixedly  and  steadily  on  me.  I  trembled  ;  the  razor  was  in  inv 
hand,  but  I  could  not  move.  She  made  towards  the  dtM)r.  As  she  nean-d  it,  ^lic 
turned,  and  withdrew  Im  eyes  from  my  face.  The  spell  was  broken.  I  lioiindcd 
forward,  and  clutched  her  by  the  arm.  L'tteritig  shriek  upon  shriek,  she  sunk  upon 
the  ground. 

'Now  I  could  have  killed  her  without  a  struggle  ;  but  tlie  house  was  alarmed. 
I  heard  the  tread  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs.  I  replaced  the  razor  in  its  usual  drawer, 
unfastened  the  door,  and  called  loudly  for  assistance. 

'  They  came,  and  raised  her,  and  placed  her  on  the  l>ed.  She  lay  bereft  of 
animation  for  hours;  and  when  life,  look,  and  sjieech  returned,  her  senses  had 
deserted  her.  and  she  raved  wildly  and  furiously. 

'Doctors  were  called  in — great  men  who  rolled  up  to  my  door  in  easv  carriayc^. 
with  fine  horses  and  gaudy  servants.  They  were  at  her  bedside  for  weeks.  Thex  ha<i 
a  great  meeting,  and  consulted  together  in  low  and  solenm  voices  in  another  r<H>iii. 
One,  the  cleverest  and  most  celebrated  among  them,  Uxtk  mc  aside,  and  bidding  nic 
prepare  for  the  worst,  told  me — me.  the  madman  I  -that  my  w ife  was  mad.  He 
stood  close  beside  me  at  an  o|)en  wiiulow,  his  cvts  looking  in  my  face,  and  his  hand 
laid  upon  my  arm.  With  one  effort,  I  could  have  hurled  him  into  the  street  bcneatli. 
It  would  have  been  rare  sport  to  have  done  it  ;  but  my  secret  was  at  stake,  and  I  Id 
him  go.  A  few  days  after,  they  told  me  I  nnist  |)lace  her  under  some  restraint  :  1 
must  provide  a  kcejjcr  for  her.  /  .'  I  went  into  the  oin-n  lields  where  ncnc  could  hear 
me,  and  laughed  till  the  air  resounded  with  my  shouts  ! 

'She  tiied  next  day.  The  white  headed  old  man  followed  her  to  the  yravc.  and 
the  proud  brothers  dropped  a  tear  over  the  insensible  corpse  «if  her  whose  siiffciinyv 
they  had  regarded  in  her  lifetime  with  muscles  of  iron.  All  this  was  lot^l  for  in\  s<  .ni 
mirth,  and  I  laughed  behind  the  white  handkerchief  which  I  held  up  to  my  face,  as  wt 
nxle  home,  till  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes. 

'  But  though  I  had  carried  my  object  and  killed  her,  I  was  restless  and  disturln d, 
and  I  felt  that  before  long  my  secret  nmst  be  known.  1  could  not  hide  the  wild  mirth 
and  joy  which  boiled  within  me,  and  maile  me  when  I  was  alone,  at  home,  jump  up 
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iiiid  JK-nt  my  hands  tojfcfher.  nnd  dance  round  and  nmnd,  and  roar  aloud.  When 
I  went  out.  "and  saw  the  l)usv  <rowds  huminjr  alMUit  the  strerts.;  or  t«.  the  theatre, 
and  heard  the  sound  of  n.usie.  and  Ixheld  the  people  dancinjf.  I  felt  such  glee,  that  I 
eould  have  rushed  among  them,  and  torn  them  to  pieces  limh  from  Hmb,  and  howliil 
in  transport.  But  I  Rroun.l  my  teeth,  and  struck  my  feet  up.m  the  Hoor.  and  drove 
my  sharp  luiils  into  my  hands.  I  kept  it  down  ;  and  no  otje  knew  I  was  a  mad- 
man vet. 

''  I  rcmem»)er  -  thouph  it 's  one  of  tlie  last  things  I  can  remember  :  for  now  I  mix 
up  realities  with  my  dreams,  and  having  so  much  to  do.  and  Iwing  always  hurriid 
here,  have  no  time  to  sepnrate  the  two.  from  some  stranfje  confusion  in  which  they 
got  involved  I  remember  •  I  let  it  out  at  last.  Ha!  ha!  I  think  I  see  thiir 
frightened  l(«.ks  now.  ui.d  '  .he  ease  with  which  I  flung  them  from  me,  and  daslud 
my  elencheil  fist  into  their  white  faces,  and  then  flew  like  the  wind,  and  left  thi  iii 
scrcMming  and  shouting  far  liehind.  The  strength  of  a  giant  conies  upon  me  when  I 
lliink  of  it.  There— see  how  this  iron  bar  l)ends  beneath  my  furious  wrench.  I  eoiilil 
sMiip  it  like  a  twig,  only  there  are  long  galleries  here  with  many  doors— I  don't  think 
I  could  find  my  way  along  them ;  and  even  if  I  could,  I  know  there  art  iron  gates 
below,  which  they  keep  locked  and  barred.  They  know  what  a  clever  madman  I 
have  been,  and  they  are  proud  to  have  me  here,  to  show. 

I^t  me  see  ;--yes.  I  had  l)een  out.  It  was  late  at  night  when  I  reached  home, 
and  found  the  proudest  of  the  three  proud  brothers  waiting  to  see  me— urgent  busi- 
ness, he  said  :  I  recollect  it  well.  1  hated  that  man  with  all  a  madman's  hate.  Many 
and  many  a  time  had  my  fingers  longed  to  tear  him.  They  told  me  he  was  there. 
I  ran  swiftly  upstairs.  He  had  a  word  to  say  to  me.  I  dismissed  the  servants.  It 
was  late,  and  we  were  alone  together- -/or  the  first  time. 

*  I  kejit  n»y  eyes  carefully  from  him  at  first,  for  I  knew  what  he  little  thought- 
and  I  gloried  in  the  knowledge— that  the  light  of  madness  gleamed  from  them  like 
fire.  We  sat  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes.  He  spoke  at  last.  My  recent  dissipation, 
and  strange  remarks,  made  so  soon  after  his  sister's  death,  were  an  insult  to  her 
memorj-.  (Coupling  together  many  circumstances  which  had  at  first  escaped  his 
observation,  he  thought  I  had  not  treated  her  well.  He  wished  to  know  whether  lie 
was  right  in  inferring  that  I  meant  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  her  menior>%  and  a  dis- 
respect upon  her  family.  It  was  due  to  the  uniform  he  wore,  to  demand  this 
explanation. 

'  This  man  had  a  commission  in  the  army-  a  commission,  purchased  with  my 
money,  and  his  sister's  misery  1  This  was  the  man  who  had  been  foremost  in  the 
plot  to  ensnare  me.  and  grasp  my  wealth.  This  was  the  man  who  had  been  tha  main 
instrument  in  forcing  his  sister  to  wed  me  ;  well  knowing  that  her  heart  was  given  to 
that  puling  boy.  Due  to  his  uniform  !  The  livery  of  his  degradation  !  I  turned  my 
eyes  upon  him — I  could  not  help  it — but  I  spoke  not  a  word. 

'  I  saw  the  sudden  change  that  came  upon  him  beneath  my  gaze.  He  was  a  bold 
man,  but  the  colour  faded  from  his  face,  and  he  drew  back  his  chair.  I  dragged  mine 
nearer  to  him  ;  and  as  I  laughed — I  was  ven-  merry  then — I  saw  him  shudder.  I  felt 
the  madness  rising  within  me.     He  was  afraid  of  me. 

'  "  You  were  very  fond  of  your  sister  when  she  was  alive  " — I  said — '"  very." 

'  He  looked  uneasily  round  him,  and  I  saw  his  hand  grasp  the  back  of  his  chair : 
but  he  said  nothing. 

'  "  You  villain,"  said  I,   "  I  found  you  out ;    I  discovered  your  hellish  plo*- 
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aeaiiist  mc  :    I  know  ]\ct  heart  was  fixed  on  s(>ini'  mic  «'Nc  luinn-  vmi  iMinixllnl  Ikt 
to  marry  hip.     I  know  it     I  know  it." 

■  Hr  jiim|M>d  suiidciily  fron.  his  ih.iir,  liramlisheil  it  aloft,  and  lud  int-  st  ,iid  I  .ick 
—  for  I  *<M)k  cart-  to  l>r  u<"tt'"S  <ios<i-  to  hiiii  all  tin-  tiiiir  I  s|)oki-. 

I  scrcpmcd  rather  than  talke<l.  for  I  felt  tiinniltiious  pasMons  eddMiiu'  tlir.i!  h 
my  veins,  nnil  the  old  spirits  whisiM'riiiK  and  taiintiiiLr  me  fo  t<ar  liis  iieart  out . 

•  Damn  you,"  said  I.  startini:  up.  and  rusliinu  upon  hini  :     "  I  kilird  hi  r.      I    nn 
a  madman.     Down  with  you.     UIo<h1.  MikkI  I    I  will  have  it  I  ' 

'  I  turned  aside  with  one  hlow  the  chair  he  h  irlni  at  me  in  his  terror,  and  i  losrd 
with  liinj ;   an<l  with  a  lu-avy  erash  we  rolled  on  the  lloor  tofether. 

•  It  was  a  fine  stnijiKle  that  ;  for  he  was  a  f;ill  slron«  tiian.  liu-iitini:  for  Iik  life  ; 
and  I,  a  powerful  madiiiaii.  thirstiiij;  to  d(  sf  roy  him.  I  kn<w  no  Klrennf  h  eoiiM  ri|iial 
mine,  and  I  was  right.  Kight  again,  thonyh  a  niadinan  !  IIis  slnigglis  (.mw  fainti  r. 
I  knelt  upon  his  chest,  and  eiasjied  his  hrawiiy  throat  tlrinls  with  l>oth  lumtls.  Ilis 
faee  grew  purple  ;  his  eyes  were  starting  from  his  head,  and  with  protruded  tongue, 
lie  seemed  to  mtn-k  me.     I  sipieezed  the  tighter. 

The  door  was  suddenly  hurst  open  with  a  loud  noise,  and  a  croHd  of  people 
rushed  forward,  eryiiig  aloud  to  each  otlur  to  secure  tlie  ni.idiiiaii. 

'  My  secret  was  out  ;  jind  my  only  struggle  now  was  for  lilicrf\  and  fre<-dom. 
I  gaine<l  my  feet  Ufore  n  hand  was  «)n  me,  threw  myself  among  niy  assailants,  and 
cleared  my  way  with  my  strong  arm.  as  if  I  l)ore  a  hatchet  in  my  hand,  and  hewed 
them  down  l)efore  nie.  I  gained  the  tliMir.  dropped  over  the  li.inistcrs.  and  in  an 
instant  was  in  the  street. 

'Straight  and  swift  I  ran,  and  no  one  tlared  to  >top  me.  1  heard  the  noise  of 
feet  behind,  and  redoubled  my  spee<l.  It  grew  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  distance, 
and  at  length  died  away  altogether  :  but  on  I  l>oiinded.  through  marsh  and  rivnict, 
over  fence  and  wall,  with  n  wihl  shout  which  was  taken  up  by  the  stran!.'e  be  ings  that 
(locked  around  me  on  every  side,  and  swelled  the  sound,  till  it  picrccil  the  air.  I  w.is 
borne  upon  the  arms  of  demons  who  swept  along  upon  the  wind,  and  bore  down  b.mk 
and  hedge  before  them,  and  spun  me  round  and  round  with  a  nisHe  and  :>  speed 
that  made  my  head  s.vim.  until  at  last  they  threw  me  troni  them  with  a  violci.t  shock, 
and  I  fell  heavily  upon  the  earth.  When  I  woke  I  found  myself  here  here  in  this 
gray  cell  where  the  sunlight  seldom  comes,  and  the  moon  steals  in,  in  rays  which  onlv 
ser\-e  to  show  the  dark  shadows  about  nie,  and  that  silent  iigiire  in  its  old  corner. 
WTien  I  lie  awake,  I  can  sometimes  hear  strange  shrieks  and  cries  from  distant  parts 
of  this  large  place,  \\1iat  they  re.  I  know  not  :  but  they  neither  come  from  that 
pale  form,  nor  does  it  regard  them.  For  from  tlie  (irst  shades  of  dusk  till  the  earliest 
light  of  morning,  it  still  stands  motionless  in  the  same  place,  listening  to  the  music 
of  my  iron  chain,  and  watching  my  gambols  on  my  straw  beil." 

At  the  end  of  the  manuscript  was  wTitten,  in  another  hand,  this  note  : 

[The  unhappy  man  whose  ravings  are  recorded  above,  was  a  melaiicliol\  instance 
of  the  baneful  results  of  energies  iuis<lireeted  in  early  life,  and  excesses  prolonged 
until  their  consequences  could  never  be  repaired.  The  thoughtless  riot,  »!issipiitioi>. 
and  debauchery  of  his  younger  days  produced  fever  and  delirium.  The  tirst  effects 
of  the  latter  was  the  strange  delusion,  founded  upon  a  well  known  medical  theory, 
strongly  contended  for  by  some,  uiid  as  strongly  contested  bv  !>!bcr%.  Mi  it  :\n  hercH- 
tary  madness  existed  in  his  family.  This  produced  a  settled  irluom,  which  ,;,  nmc 
developed   a  morbid   insanity,   and    finally   terminated    in   raving,    inadncss.      Time 
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is  every  Tvnsim  »<>  Iwlirvp  that  the  ivriils  he  «lefailr<l.  llioiiKh  distorte*!  in  the  desenp 
(i>m  l.v  his  (liM-aseil  iinii«iiiaf ion.  really  ha|i|Kiie<l.  It  is  only  matter  of  wonder 
t<.  thoM-  who  were  iie.|iiainte.l  wif  i  the  vic-es  of  Wis  early  eare*r.  thut  Uin  pn»>u„.^. 
whin  no  lont'ir  lont rolled  l.y  reason,  did  not  lead  him  to  the  eonimihsion  of  still  more 
frightful  deeds.) 

Mr.  Fiekwieks  <  Mudle  was  just  expirih)»  in  the  soekel.  uh  he  eonehidcd  the  jHrusal 
of  the  old  clertrynian's  niannsenpt  ;  and  when  the  lijiht  went  suddenly  out,  without 
any  previous  llieker  l>.\  way  of  warniu);.  it  eonummieate<l  a  very  eonsiderahle  start 
to  his  excited  frame.  Hastily  Ihrowinjj  off  sueh  articles  of  elothing  as  he  had  put 
on  when  he  rose  from  his  uneasv  lied,  and  eustinn  a  fearful  ({lunee  around,  he  once 
more  seranililed  Juistily  lietween  the  sheets,  and  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 

The  sun  was  shining  brilliantly  into  his  ehand)er  when  he  awoke,  and  tin 
morninn  was  far  udvaneeii.  The  ){l<K>m  which  had  oppressed  him  on  the  previous 
nijiht  hati  disappeared  with  the  dark  shadows  whieh  shroudetl  the  land.seape,  and 
his  thoughts  and  feelings  were  as  light  and  gay  as  the  morning  itself.  After  a  heart> 
breakfast,  the  four  gentlemen  sallied  forth  to  walk  to  Gravesend.  followed  by  a  man 
bearing  the  stone  in  its  deal  Ihix.  They  reache<l  that  town  alMuit  one  o'clock  (their 
luggage  they  had  directed  to  In.-  forwarded  to  the  City,  from  Rochester),  and  bcin:; 
ftirtunate  enough  to  secure  places  on  the  outside  of  a  coach,  arrived  in  London  in 
sound  health  and  s|>irits.  on  that  -simic  aftenunju. 

The  next  three  or  four  days  were  occupied  with  the  preparations  whieh  wert- 
nccessary  for  their  jouriu-y  to  the  borough  of  Eatanswill.  As  any  reference  '  ^  that 
most  important  undertaking  denumds  a  .separate  ehai)ter.  we  may  devote  the  few 
lines  which  remain  at  the  close  of  this,  to  narrate,  with  great  brevity,  the  histor> 
of  the  nnti()uarian  discoverj'. 

It  apiH-ars  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Club,  then,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  lectured 
upon  the  discover>'  at  a  General  Club  Meeting,  convened  on  the  night  succeeding; 
their  return,  and  entered  into  a  variety  of  ingenious  and  erudite  speculations  on  the 
meaning  of  the  inscription.  It  also  appears  that  a  skilful  artist  executed  a  faithful 
delineation  of  the  curiosity,  whieh  was  engraven  on  stone,  and  presented  to  the  Royal 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  other  learned  Ixxlies — that  heart-burnings  and  jealousies 
without  nund)er  were  created  by  rival  controversies  whieh  were  penned  ujwn  the 
subject  —and  that  Mr.  Pickwick  himself  wrote  a  Pamphlet,  containing  ninety-six 
|)ages  of  ver\'  snuill  print,  and  twenty-seven  different  readings  of  the  inscription. 
That  three  old  gentlemen  cut  off  their  eldest  sons  with  a  shilling  a-piece  for  presuniiiiir 
to  doubt  the  anticjuity  of  the  fragment— and  that  one  enthusiastic  individual  cut 
himself  off  prematurely,  in  despair  at  being  unable  to  fathom  its  meaning.  That 
Mr.  Pickwick  was  electetl  an  honorarj'  member  of  seventeen  native  and  foreign 
societies,  for  making  the  discovery  ;  that  none  of  the  seventeen  -ould  make  anythiiiu' 
of  it ;   but  that  all  the  seventeen  agreed  it  was  very  extraordinary. 

Mr.  Blotton,  indeed — and  the  name  will  !»  doomed  to  the  undying  contempt 
of  those  who  cultivate  the  mysterious  and  tho  sul'llnie — Mr.  Blotton,  we  say,  with 
the  doubt  and  cavilling  peculiar  to  vulgar  niiiids.  presumed  to  state  a  view  of  the 
case,  as  degrading  as  ridiculous.  Mr.  Blotton  willi  a  mean  desire  to  tarnish  the 
lustre  of  the  immortal  name  of  Pickwick,  actually  u-^.dertook  a  ji;umey  to  Cobhiir:; 
in  jK'rson,  and  on  his  return,  sarcastically  obser\-eil  in  an  oration  at  the  club,  thut 
hr  had  seen  the  man  from  whom  the  stone  was  purchased  :   that  tiie  man  presumed 
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tlir  stone  to  lir  ancient,  luit  snlcmil^  ileiiteil  tlie  i<titii|iiits  of  tin-  iiiMTiplion  - 
iinMuiieh  lis  lie  represente«l  it  to  have  Iktii  nulcly  carxed  l«y  hiniscK  m  an  ulle  nKMnl, 
.111(1  to  (li>play  letters  intended  to  U-jir  neither  nmre  nor  less  tlian  the  Nini|i|c  I'oi  - 
striulion  of  "MILL  STIMI'S.  H!S  MAUK  '  ;  and  that  Mr.  Stiimps.  I«  inu  hilie 
lii  the  hahit  «f  original  eoinposition,  iind  more  aeeiistonifd  to  Ix-  ^iiuli'd  l>\  the  sound 
(if  wonU  than  tiy  the  strit't  rules  of  orthoj;raph> ,  had  oinittt'd  the  eoiuliKlini,'  "  I.  ' 
i.f  his  1  hristinn  name. 

The  I'iekwiek  C'hih  (us  mifht  have  In-*'!!  ex|x  •!  in  m>  «-nliylileniHl  an  Insli- 
fiiliori)  received  thi.s  statement   with   the  contetii).  cserxed,   c\|mHiiI   the  pre 

Miniptiious  and  ill-conditioned  lilotton.  and  voted  Mr.  i'leknick  a  pair  of  ^old 
'.iiectaeles,  in  token  of  their  eonlideiire  and  approlialion  :  in  return  for  uliiili 
Mr.  t'ickwii-k  caused  a  portrait  if  himself  to  Ik-  painted,  luid  hiinK  up  in  the  ciiili 
riMiiii. 

Mr.  Blotton  though  ejected  was  not  conquered.  He  :ilso  wrote  a  paliiplilil, 
adiiresseil  to  the  seventeen  learned  societies,  native  and  foreicn,  containing  a  re|H-li- 
turn  of  the  stiitemeiit  he  had  already  made,  and  rather  more  than  half  intimating; 
his  opinion  that  the  seventei  i  le.irned  societies  were  so  many  '  hiimlui)^.'  Ilcre- 
iiIMiii  the  virtuous  iniliunation  of  the  seventeen  ie.irned  s<H'ieties,  native  and  foreiyn, 
lieiag  roused,  several  fresh  pamphlets  ap|>eared  ;  the  forei>;n  learned  siwicta's  corre- 
s|K)nded  with  the  native  learned  siK-ieties  ;  the  native  learned  societies  translated 
the  pamphlets  of  the  foreiijii  learned  s<K'i<'tics  into  Knv'lisli ;  tlie  foreinn  learned 
MK'ietics  tnuislated  the  pamphlets  of  the  native  learned  siK'ieties  into  all  sorts  of 
laiipiages  ;  and  thus  commenceil  that  eelehruted  scientilic  discussion  so  well  known 
to  all  men  as  the  Pickwick  controversy. 

Hut  this  base  attempt  to  injure  .Mr.  I'iekwiek  recoiled  upon  the  head  of  its 
caliininious  author.  The  seventeen  learned  societies  iiiianiinonsly  voted  the  pre- 
sumptuous lilotton  an  ignorant  meddler,  and  forthwith  set  to  work  upon  Tiiore 
treatises  than  ever.  And  to  this  day  the  stune  remains,  an  illegilile  inoniiment  of 
Mr.  Pickwick's  greatness,  and  a  lasting  trophy  to  the  littleness  of  his  enemies. 
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DESCRIPTIVK  <»F  A  VEKY  IMroUTANT  I'ltOCKKIHN);  OX  TIIK  PAIIT 
OK  MH.  PICKWICK;  Nt»  LE>.<  A.N  i:iMICII  I.N  III>  I.IFK,  THAN  IN 
THIS    HISTORY 


MR.  PICK  Wit' K'.S  apartments  in  t.oswell  .Street,  although  on  a  limited 
scale,  were  not  only  of  a  very  neat  aiid  conifortalile  description,  hut 
|)eculiarly  adapted  for  the  residence  of  a  man  of  his  genius  and  oliscrva- 
tion.  His  sitting-room  was  the  first-lloor  I  rout,  his  Ixnlrooni  the 
second-fl<Hir  front;  and  thus,  whether  he  wa.s  sit'  ng  at  his  desk  in  his  parlour,  or 
standing  liefore  the  dressing-glass  in  his  dormitory,  he  lia<l  an  equal  opportunity 
of  eontemplating  human  nature  in  all  the  numerous  phases  it  exhibits,  in  that  not 
more  jwpulov.':  than  p"pn!»r  f'-.^-ighfare.  H--';  landlmiy,  Mrc.  P-Hrd»!!  the  T''----t 
and  sole  executrix  of  i  deceased  custom-house  oHicer  was  a  i oniely  woman  of 
bustling   manners  anu    agreen'>!e  apiiearanee,   with   a   natu     I   gciiius    for    ciMikiii;, 
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improved  by  study  and  loiij;  practice,  into  an  exquisite  talent.  There  were  no 
children,  no  scr\ants,  no  fowls.  The  only  other  inmates  of  the  house  were  a  lartje 
man  and  a  small  Ixiy  ;  the  first  a  lodger,  the  second  a  production  of  Mrs.  BardellV. 
The  larfjc  man  was  always  home  precisely  nt  ten  o'clock  at  night,  at  which  hour  lie 
regularly  condensed  himself  into  the  limits  of  a  dwarfish  French  bedstead  in  the  back 
parlour ;  and  the  infantine  sports  and  gymnastic  exercises  of  Master  Bardell  were 
exclusively  confined  to  the  neighiM)uring  pavements  and  gutters.  Cleanliness  and 
(|uict  reigned  throughout  the  house ;  and  in  it  Mr.  Pickwick's  will  was  law. 

To  any  one  acquainted  with  these  points  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  estal,- 
lishnicnt,  and  coiivirsant  with  the  admirable  regulation  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  mind, 
his  appearance  and  behaviour  on  the  morning  previous  to  that  which  had  been  fixed 
upon  for  the  journey  to  Eutanswill,  would  have  been  most  mysterious  and  unaccount- 
able, lie  paced  the  room  to  and  fro  with  hurried  steps,  popped  his  head  out  of  the 
window  at  intervals  of  about  thrc  r  minutes  each,  constantly  referred  to  his  watch, 
and  exhibited  many  other  manifestations  of  impatience  very  unusual  with  him.  It 
was  evident  that  something  of  great  importance  was  in  contemplation,  but  wli:it 
that  somctJiing  was,  not  even  Mrs.  Bardell  herself  had  been  enabled  to  discover. 

'  Mrs.  Bardell.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  at  last,  as  that  amiable  female  approached 
the  termination  of  a  prolonged  dusting  of  the  apartment — 

'  Sir,'  said  Mrs.  Bardell. 

'  Your  little  boy  is  a  very  long  time  gone.' 

'  Why,  it 's  a  long  way  to  the  Borough,  sir,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Bardell. 

'  Ah."  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  very  true  ;  so  it  is.' 

Mr.  Pickwick  relapsed  into  silence,  and  Jlrs.  Bardell  resumed  her  dusting. 

'  Mrs.  Bardell,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes. 

'  Sir,'  said  Mrs.  Bardell  again. 

'  Do  you  think  it  a  much  greater  ex|>ense  to  keep  two  people,  than  to  keep  one  ?  ' 

*  La,  Mr.  Pickwick,'  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  colouring  up  to  the  very  border  of  her 
cap,  as  she  fancied  she  observed  a  species  of  matrimonial  twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  her 
lodger  ;    •  La,  Mr.  Pickwick,  what  a  question  ! ' 

'  Well,  but  do  you  '!  '   inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*  That  depends — '  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  approaching  the  duster  very  near  to  Mr. 
Pickwick's  elbow,  which  was  planted  on  the  table — '  that  depends  a  good  deal  upon 
the  person,  you  know,  Mr.  Pickwick ;  and  whether  it 's  a  saving  and  careful  person, 
sir.' 

'  That 's  very  true,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  but  the  person  I  have  in  my  eye  (here 
he  looked  very  hard  at  Mrs.  Bardell)  I  think  possesses  these  qualities  ;  and  has,  more- 
over, a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  great  deal  of  sharpness,  Mrs. 
Bardell ;   which  may  lie  of  material  use  to  me.' 

'  Lrt,  Mr.  Pickwick,'  said  Mrs.  Bardell ;  the  crimson  rising  to  her  cap-border 
again. 

'  I  do,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  growing  energetic,  as  was  his  wont  in  speaking  of 
a  subject  which  interested  him,  '  I  do  indeetl ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  Mrs.  Bardell, 
I  have  made  up  my  mind.' 

'  Dear  me,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Bardell. 

'  You  '11  think  it  very  strange  now."  said  the  amiable  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  good- 
humoured  glance  at  his  companion,  '  that  I  never  consulted  you  about  this  matter, 
and  never  even  :  -r.tioM-d  it,  till  I  sent  your  little  boy  out  this  utorniug — ch  ?  * 
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Mrs.  Bardell  could  only  reply  by  a  look.  Slio  had  lonjt  worship|>i'd  Mr.  I'irkwii  k 
at  a  distance,  but  here  she  was,  all  at  once,  niiscd  to  ii  pinnacle  to  which  lui-  wilili'^l 
and  most  extravanant  hopes  had  never  dared  to  aspire.  Mr.  Pickwick  \v;is  iimi;:,' 
to  propose — a  delil)erate  plan,  too — sent  her  little  lioy  to  the  Uorouph,  to  ;jet  liini 
out  of  the  way — how  thoughtful — how  considerate  I 

'  Well.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  what  do  you  think  .'  ' 

'Oh,  Mr.  Pickwick,'  said  Airs.  Bardell,  treniblinjf  with  a^it.ition.  "you're  very 
kind,  sir." 

'  It  'II  save  you  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  won't  it  '/ '   said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'Oh,  I  never  thoujjht  anything  of  the  trouble,  sir.'  replied  Mrs.  Kardcll;  "anil, 
of  course,  I  should  take  more  trouble  to  please  you  then,  than  ever  :  but  it  is  so  kind 
of  you,  Mr.  Piekwiek,  to  have  so  nuich  consideration  for  my  loneliness." 

'Ah,  to  be  s\ire.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  "  I  never  thou^dit  of  that.  When  1  am 
in  town,  you  '11  always  have  somclxKly  to  sit  with  you.      To  be  sure,  so  you  will.' 

'  I  'm  sure  I  ought  to  be  a  very  happy  woman,'  said  Mrs.  Uardell. 

'  And  your  little  bt)y- — •'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Bless  his  heart ! '  interposed  Mrs.  Bardell,  with  a  nuitcrnal  sob. 

'  He,  too,  will  have  a  companion,'  rcsumetl  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  a  lively  one.  who  'II 
teach  him,  I  '11  be  bound,  more  tricks  in  a  week  than  he  would  ever  Iciirn  in  a  year.' 
And  Mr.  Pickwick  smiled  placidly. 

'  Oh  you  dear '  said  Mrs.  Bardell. 

Mr.  Pickwick  started. 

'Oh  you  kind,  good,  playful  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Bardell  ;  and  without  more  ado, 
she  rose  from  her  chair,  and  flung  her  arms  round  Mr.  Pickwick's  neck,  with  a  cataract 
of  tears  and  a  chorus  of  sobs. 

'  Bless  my  soul,'  cried  the  astonished  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  '  .Mrs.  Banlell,  my  frood 
woman — dear  me,  what  a  situation— pray  consider.  -  Mrs.  Bardell.  don't  -  if  anv- 
body  should  come ' 

'  Oh,  let  them  come,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bardell,  frantically  ;  "  I  'II  never  leave 
you — dear,  kind,  good  soul '  ;  and,  with  these  words,  Mrs.  Bardell  clung  the 
tighter. 

'  Mercy  upon  me,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  strn<;gling  violently.  '  I  hear  somelKjdy 
coming  up  the  stairs.  Don't,  don't,  there  's  a  good  ereature,  doi>'t.'  But  entreaty 
and  remonstrance  were  alike  unavailing:  for  Mrs.  Bardell  had  fainted  in  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's arms  ;  and  before  he  could  gain  time  to  deposit  her  on  a  chair.  Master  Bardell 
entered  the  room,  ushering  in  Mr.  Tupnian,  Mr.  Winkle,  and  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  struck  motionless  and  speechless.  He  >to(Mi  with  his  lovely 
burden  in  his  arms,  gazing  vacantly  on  the  countenances  of  lii,  friends,  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  recognition  or  explanation.  They,  in  their  turn,  stared  at  him  ; 
and  Master  Bardell,  in  his  turn,  stared  at  every boily. 

The  astonishment  of  the  Pickwickians  was  so  absorbing,  and  the  perplexity  of 
Mr.  Pickwick  was  so  extreme,  that  they  might  have  reniauied  in  exactly  the  same 
relative  situations  until  the  suspended  animation  of  the  lady  was  restored,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  most  beautiful  and  touching  expression  of  lilial  affection  on  the  part 
of  her  youthful  son.  Clad  in  a  tight  suit  of  corduroy,  spangled  with  brass  buttons 
of  a  very  considerable  size,  he  at  first  stood  at  the  door  astounded  and  uncertain  : 
but  by  degrees,  the  impression  that  his  mother  must  have  suffere<l  some  personal 
damage  pervaded   his    partially  develo[>ed  mind,  and  eonsiderin^  Mr.    Pickwick  as 
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the  aggressor,  he  set  iiji  an  appalling  and  ser  J-earthly  kind  of  howling,  and  butting 
forward  with  his  head,  commenced  assailing  that  immortal  gentleman  almut  the 
l):ick  and  legs,  with  such  Mows  and  pinches  as  the  strength  of  his  arm,  and  the  violence 
of  his  excitement,  allowed. 

'  Tnkc  this  little  villain  away.'  said  the  agonised  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  he  's  mad.* 
*  What  t«  the  matter  ? '  said  the  three  tongue-tied  Pickwickians. 

■  I  don't  know,'  rejilied  Mr.  Pickwick,  pettishly.  '  Take  away  the  Iwy  '  (here  Mr. 
Winkle  tarried  the  interesting  boy.  screaming  and  struggling,  to  the  further  end  of 
the  apartment).     '  Now.  help  mc,  lead  this  woman  downstairs.' 

■  Oh,  I  am  better  now,'  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  faintly. 

'  Let  me  lead  you  do^vnstairs,'  said  the  ever  gallant  Mr.  Tupman. 
'  Thank  you.  sir — thank  you.'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bardell,  hysterically.     And  down- 
stairs she  was  led  accordingly,  acconi(A»iiied  by  her  affectionate  son. 

■  I  cannot  conceive — '  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  his  friend  returned — '  I  cannot 
conceive  what  has  lieen  the  matter  with  that  woman.  I  had  merely  announced  to 
her  my  intention  of  kee])ing  a  man  servant,  when  she  fell  into  the  extraordinarj- 
parf)xysm  in  which  you  found  her.     Verj'  extraordinary  thing.' 

'  Very,'  said  his  three  friends. 

■  Placed  me  in  such  an  extremely  awkward  situation,'  continued  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Very,'  was  the  reply  of  his  followers,  as  they  coughed  slightly,  and  looked 
dubiously  at  each  other. 

This  l)ehaviour  was  not  lost  upon  Mr.  Pickwick.  He  remarked  their  incredulity. 
They  evidently  suspected  him. 

'  There  is  a  man  in  the  passage  now,'  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

'  It 's  the  man  I  spoke  to  you  about,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  I  sent  for  him  to  the 
Borough  this  moniing.     Have  the  goodness  to  call  him  up,  Snodgrass.' 

Mr.  Snodgrass  did  as  he  was  desired ;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  forthwith  pre- 
sented himself. 

'  Oh — you  remember  me,  I  suppose  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*  I  should  think  so,*  replied  Sam,  with  a  patronising  wink.  *  Queer  start  that 
'ere,  but  he  was  one  too  many  for  you,  wam't  he  ?  Up  to  snuff  and  a  pinch  or  two 
over — eh  ?  ' 

'  Never  mind  that  matter  now,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  hastily.  '  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  about  something  else.    Sit  down.' 

'  Thank  'ee,  sir.'  said  Sam.  And  down  he  sat  without  farther  bidding,  having 
previously  deposited  his  old  white  hat  on  the  landing  outside  the  door.  '  'Tan't  a 
.very  good  'un  to  look  at,'  said  Sam,  '  but  it 's  an  astonishin'  'un  to  wear  ;  and  afore 
the  brim  went,  it  was  a  wery  handsome  tile.  Hows'ever  it 's  lighter  without  it,  that 's 
one  thing,  and  every  hole  lets  in  some  air,  that  *s  another — wentilation  gossamer  I 
calls  it.'  On  the  delivery  of  this  sentiment,  Mr.  Weller  smiled  agreeably  upon  the 
assembled  Pickwickians. 

'  Now  with  regard  to  the  matter  on  which  I,  with  the  concurrence  of  these 
gentlemen,  sent  for  you,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  That  *s  the  pint,  sir,"  interposed  Sam  ;  '  out  vith  it,  as  the  father  said  to  the 
child,  wen  he  swallowed  a  farden.' 

'  We  want  to  know,  in  the  first  place,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  whether  you  have  any 
reason  to  be  discontented  with  your  present  situation.' 

'  Afore   I  answers  that  'ere  question,  geu'i'm'ii,"  replied  Mr.  Welier,  '  /  sh.  jld 
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like  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  whether  you  're  a-goin'  to  purwidc  mc  with  a 
better.' 

A  sunbeam  of  plackl  l)enevolence  played  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  features  as  he  said, 
'  I  have  half  made  up  my  mind  to  enjjoge  you  myself.' 

'  Have  you,  though  ?  '  said  Sam. 

Mr.  Pickwick  nodded  in  the  affirmative. 

'  Wages  ?  '  inquired  Snin. 

'  Twelve  pounds  u  year,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Clothes  ?  • 

'  Two  suits.' 

'  Work  ?  ' 

'  To  attend  upon  me  ;   and  travel  .-ibo.it  with  me  and  these  gentlciiicii  here.' 

'  Take  the  bill  down,'  said  Sam,  emphatically.  '  I  'ni  let  to  a  single  gentleman, 
and  the  terms  is  agreed  upon.' 

'  You  accept  the  situation  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'Cert'nly,'  replied  Sam.     'If  the  clothes  fits  mc  half  as  well  as  the  place,  they'll  do,' 

*  You  can  get  a  character,  of  course  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Ask  the  landlady  o'  the  White  Hart  alraut  that,  sir,"  replied  Sam. 

'  Can  you  come  this  evening  ?  ' 

'  I  'II  get  into  the  clothes  this  minute,  if  they  're  here.'  said  Sam,  with  great 
alacrity. 

'  Call  at  eight  this  evening,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  '  and  if  the  inquiries  are  satis- 
■  .ry,  they  shall  be  provided.' 

"Vith  the  single  exception  of  one  amiable  indiscretion,  in  which  an  assistant 
maid  had  equally  participated,  the  history  of  Mr.  Weller's  conduct  was  so  verj- 
■>eless,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  felt  fully  justified  in  closing  the  engagement  that  very 
jing.  With  the  promptness  and  energy  which  characterised  not  only  the  public 
proceedings,  but  all  the  private  actions  of  this  extraordinary  man,  he  at  once  led 
his  new  attendant  to  one  of  those  convenient  emporiums  where  gentlemen's  new 
and  second-hand  clothes  are  provided,  and  the  troublesome  and  inconvenient  for- 
mality of  measurement  dispensed  with  ;  and  before  night  had  closed  in.  Mr.  Wcller 
was  furnished  with  a  gray  coat  with  the  P.  C.  button,  a  black  hat  with  a  cockade 
to  it,  a  pink  striped  waistcoat,  light  breeches  and  gaiters,  and  a  variety  of  other 
necessaries,  too  numerous  to  recapitulate. 

'  Well,'  said  that  suddenly-transformed  individual,  as  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
outside  of  the  Eatanswill  coach  next  morning  ;  '  I  wonder  whether  I  'm  meant  to  f>e 
a  footman,  or  a  groom,  or  a  gamekeeper,  or  a  seedsman.  I  looks  like  a  sort  of  <-ompo 
of  every  one  on  'em.  Never  mind  :  there  's  change  of  air,  plenty  to  sec,  and  little 
to  do ;  and  all  this  suits  my  complaint  imcommon  ;  so  long  life  to  the  Pitkvicks. 
says  1 1' 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

HOMK  ACCOUNT  OF  KATAXSWILL ;  OK  TIIK  STATE  OF  PARTIKs 
TIIKKKIN:  and  ok  TIIK  KLKCTIOX  of  a  member  TO  HEUVK 
IX    I'AKMAMEXT    KOK    THAT    AXCIEXT,    LOVAL,    AND    PATRIOTIC 

itoitor<iii 


•W  -W-   Yhj  will  frankl>  acknowledge,  that  up  to  the  jjeriod  of  our  being  first  immersed 
%    M   /      in  the  voluminous  papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  we  had  never  heard  of 
^^  W         Ealaiiswill  ;    we  will  with  equal  candour  admit,  that  we  have  in  vain 
▼     »  starched  for  proof  of  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  place  at  the  present 

day.  Knowinj;  the  deep  reliance  to  be  placed  on  every  note  and  statement  of  Mr. 
Pickwick's,  and  not  presuming  to  set  uj)  our  recollection  against  the  recorded  declara- 
tions of  that  great  man,  we  have  consulti.l  every  authority,  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
to  which  wc  could  possibly  refer.  We  have  traced  every  name  in  Schedules  A  and 
U.  without  meeting  with  that  of  Eatanswill  ;  we  have  minutely  examined  every 
corner  of  the  Pocket  County  Maps  issued  for  the  lienefit  of  society  by  our  distinguished 
l)ublishers,  and  the  same  result  has  attended  our  investigation.  We  are  therefore  ltd 
to  believe,  that  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  that  anxious  desire  to  abstain  from  giving  offence 
to  any,  and  with  those  delicate  feelings  for  which  all  who  knew  him  well  know  he 
Wiis  so  eminently  remarkable,  purposely  substituted  a  fictitious  designation,  for  the 
real  name  of  the  place  in  which  his  observation*  were  made.  We  are  confirmed  in 
this  belief  by  a  little  circumstance,  apparently  siight  and  trivial  in  itself,  but  when 
considered  in  this  point  of  view,  not  undeserving  of  notice.  In  Mr.  Pickwick's  note- 
book, we  can  j.ist  trace  an  entry  of  the  fact,  that  the  places  of  himself  and  followers 
were  booked  by  the  Norwich  coach  ;  but  this  entry  was  afterwards  lined  through. 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  even  the  direction  in  which  the  borough  is  situated. 
Wc  will  not,  therefore,  hazard  a  guess  upon  the  subject,  but  will  at  once  proceed 
with  this  history  ;  content  with  the  materials  which  its  characters  have  provided  for  us. 
It  apjMjars,  then,  that  the  Eatanswill  people,  like  the  people  of  many  other  small 
towns,  considered  themselves  of  the  utmost  and  most  mighty  importance,  and  that 
every  nwn  ia  Eatanswill,  conscious  of  the  weight  that  attached  to  his  example,  felt 
himself  bound  to  unite,  heart  aiul  soul,  with  one  of  the  two  great  parties  that  divided 
the  town — the  Blues  and  the  Buffs.  Now  the  Blues  lost  no  opportunity  of  opj- rising 
the  Buffs,  and  the  Buffs  lost  no  opportunity  of  opposing  the  Blues  ;  and  the  const- 
iiucncc  was,  that  whenever  the  Buffs  and  Blues  met  together  at  public  meeting,  Town- 
llall,  fair,  or  narket,  disputes  and  high  words  arose  between  them.  With  these 
dissensions  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  everything  in  Eatanswill  was  made 
a  i>arty  (juestion.  If  the  Buffs  proposed  to  new  skylight  the  market-place,  the  Blues 
got  up  j)ublic  meetings,  and  dtnounced  the  proceeding ;  if  the  Blues  proposed  the 
trcction  of  an  additional  piunp  in  the  High  Street,  the  Buffs  rose  as  one  man  and 
»I<khI  aghast  at  the  enormity.  There  were  Blue  shops  and  Buff  shops,  Blue  inns  and 
Buff  ituis  ;  -there  was  a  Blue  aisle  and  a  Buff  aisle,  in  the  very  church  itself. 

Of  course  it  was  essentially  and  indispensably  necessary  that  each  of  these  power- 
ful puitio  should  have  its  chosen  organ  and  representative  :    and  accordingly,  there 
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were  two  newspapers  in  the  town — the  Eatnnswill  (iazrttc  aiul  the  Katiiris«ill  Indi'- 
pcndent ;  the  former  advoeating  Blue  princii)les.  anil  the  hittrr  (■(inthii'tcd  mi  jrroimds 
dccidcdlv  Buff.  Fine  newspapers  they  were.  Sueh  Ifading  articles,  and  such  sjiiritid 
attacks! — 'Our  worthless  contemporary,  the  (Jazettc  '  '  That  «lisj;niccful  and 
dastardly  journal,  the  Independent" — 'That  false  and  scurrilous  print,  the  Indi - 
pendent' — 'That  vile  and  slanderous  calunuiiator,  the  (iazcttc  '  :  these,  and  other 
Miirit-stirri  la;  denunciations  were  strewn  plentifully  over  the  columns  of  each,  in 
every  number,  and  excited  feelinps  of  the  most  intense  delijrht  and  indi):nalion  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  townspeople. 

Mr.  Pickwick,  with  his  usual  foresifjht  and  sagacity,  had  chosen  a  |)eculiarl\ 
(iesirahle  moment  for  his  visit  to  the  borough.  Xever  was  such  a  ctmleNt  known. 
The  Honourable  Samuel  Slumkey,  of  Slumkey  Hall,  was  the  HInc  candidate;  and 
Horatio  Fizkin,  Escj.,  of  Fizkin  Lotlge,  near  Katanswill.  had  been  prevail  d  upon 
hv  his  friends  to  stand  forward  on  the  Buff  interest.  The  (Jazette  warned  the  electors 
of  Eatanswill  that  the  eyes  not  only  of  England,  but  of  the  whole  civilised  world, 
were  upon  them  ;  and  the  Independent  iinper.it ively  demanded  to  know,  whether 
tiie  constituency  of  Eatanswill  were  the  grand  fellows  they  hml  always  taken 
them  for,  or  base  and  servile  totils,  undeserving  .  -ke  of  the  nan\e  of  English- 
men and  the  blessings  of  freedom.  Never  had  such  a  commotion  agitated  the 
town  before. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  com])anions,  assisted  by 
.S;\m,  dismounted  from  the  roof  of  the  Eatanswill  coach.  Large  blue  silk  flags  were 
living  from  the  windows  of  the  Town  Arms  Iim,  and  bills  were  jiosted  in  ever\  sash, 
intimating,  in  gigantic  letters,  that  the  honourable  Samuel  Siumkcy's  Committee 
sat  there  daily.  A  crowd  of  idlers  were  assembled  in  the  road,  linking  at  a  hoarse 
man  in  the  balcony,  who  was  apparently  talking  himself  very  red  in  the  face  in 
Mr.  Slumkey's  behalf  ;  but  the  force  and  j)oint  of  whose  argiunents  were  somewhat 
impaired  by  the  perpetual  beating  of  four  large  drums  which  Mr.  Fizkin's  cnnimittce 
had  stationed  at  the  street  comer.  There  was  a  busy  little  man  beside  him.  though, 
who  took  off  his  hat  at  intervals  and  motioned  to  the  peoj)lc  to  cheer,  which  they 
regularly  did,  most  enthusiastically  ;  and  as  the  red-faced  gentleman  went  on  talking 
till  he  was  redder  in  the  face  than  ever,  it  seemed  to  answer  his  purpose  quite  as  well 
as  if  anybody  had  heard  him. 

The  Pickwiekians  had  no  soonc  i  dismounted,  than  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
branch  mob  of  the  honest  and  indcp  .ident.  who  forthwith  set  up  three  deafening 
cheers,  which  being  responded  to  by  the  main  body  (for  it 's  not  at  all  necessary  for 
a  crowd  to  know  what  they  are  cheering  about)  swelled  into  a  tremendous  roar  of 
triumph,  which  stopped  even  the  red-faced  man  in  the  balcony. 

'  Hurrah  ! '  shouted  the  mob  in  conclusion. 

'  One  cheer  more,'  screamed  the  little  fugleman  in  the  balcony,  and  out  shouted 
the  mob  again,  as  if  lungs  were  east  iron,  with  steel  works. 

'  Slumkey  for  ever  ! '  roared  the  honest  and  independent. 

'  Slumkey  for  ever  ! '  echoed  Mr.  Pickwick,  taking  off  his  hat. 

'  No  Fizkin  ! '   roared  the  crow<l. 

'  Certainly  not ! '   shouted  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Hurrah  ! '  And  then  there  was  another  roaring,  like  that  of  a  whole  menagerie 
when  the  elephant  has  rung  the  bell  for  the  cold  meat. 

'  Who  is  Slumkey  ?  '   whispered  Mr.  Tupman. 
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'  I  don't  know,'  rpplied  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  same  tone.  '  Hush.  Don't  ask 
any  questions.      It 's  always  best  on  these  occasions  to  do  what  the  mob  do.' 

'  But  suppose  there  are  two  mobs  ?  '  sujrpested  Mr.  Snodgrass, 

'  Shout  with  the  larRest,'  replietl  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Volumes  could  not  have  said  more. 

They  cntere<l  the  house,  the  crowds  openini;  right  and  left  to  let  them  pass,  and 
cliecring  vociferously.  The  first  object  of  consideration  was  to  secure  quarters  fur 
the  night. 

'  Can  we  have  beds  here  ?  '   inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  summoning  the  waiter. 

'  Don't  know,  sir,*  replied  the  man  ;  '  afraid  we  're  full,  sir— 1  'II  inquire,  sir.' 
Away  he  went  for  that  purpose,  and  presently  returned,  to  ask  whether  the  gentlemen 
were  '  Blue.' 

As  neither  Mr.  Pickwick  nor  his  companions  took  any  vital  interest  in  the  cause 
of  either  candidate,  the  question  was  rather  a  difficult  one  to  answer.  In  this 
dilemma  Mr.  Pickwick  bethought  himself  of  his  new  friend,  Mr.  Perker. 

'  Do  you  know  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Perker  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Certainly,  sir  ;  Honourable  Mr.  Samuel  Slunikey's  agent.' 

'  He  is  Blue,  I  think  ?  ' 

'  Oh  yes,  sir.' 

'  Then  u:e  arc  Blue,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  but  observing  that  the  man  looked 
rather  doubtful  at  this  accommodating  announcement,  he  gave  him  his  card,  and 
desired  him  to  present  it  to  Mr.  Perker  forthwith,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  in  the 
house.  The  waiter  retired  ;  and  re-appearing  almost  immediately  with  a  reque>  t 
that  Mr.  Pickwick  would  follow  him.  led  the  way  to  a  large  room  on  the  first  floor, 
where,  seate<l  at  a  long  table  covered  with  books  and  papers,  was  Mr.  Perker. 

'  Ah — ah,  my  dear  sir,'  said  the  little  man,  advancing  to  meet  him  ;  '  very  happy 
to  see  you,  my  dear  sir,  very.  Pray  sit  down.  So  you  have  carried  your  intention 
into  effect.      You  have  come  down  here  to  see  an  election — eh  ?  ' 

Mr.  Pickwick  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

'  Spirited  contest,  my  dear  sir,'  said  the  little  man. 

'  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  rubbing  his  hands.  '  I  like  to 
see  sturdy  patriotism,  on  whatever  side  it  is  called  forth  ; — and  so  it  *s  a  spirited 
contest  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  the  little  man,  '  very  much  so  indeed.  We  have  opened  all  the 
public-houses  in  the  place,  and  left  our  adversary  nothing  but  the  beer-shops— 
masterly  stroke  of  policy  that,  my  dear  sir,  eh  ?  ' — the  little  man  smiled  complacently, 
and  took  a  large  pinch  of  snuff. 

'  .\nd  what  are  the  probabilities  as  to  the  result  of  the  contest  ?  '  inquired  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

'  Why,  doubtful,  my  dear  sir ;  rather  doubtful  as  yet,'  replied  the  little  man. 
'  Fizkin's  people  have  got  three-and-thirty  voters  in  the  lock-up  coach-house  at  the 
White  Hart.' 

'  In  the  coach-house  ! '  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  considerably  astonished  by  this 
second  stroke  of  policy. 

'They  keep  'em  locked  up  there  till  they  want  'em,'  resumed  the  little  man. 
'  The  effect  of  that  is,  you  see,  to  prevent  our  getting  at  them  ;  and  even  if  we  could, 
it  would  be  of  no  use.  for  they  keep  them  very  drunk  on  purpose.  Smart  fellow 
Fizkin's  agent — very  smart  fellow  indeed.' 
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Mr.  Pickwick  stared,  but  said  nothii));. 

'  We  ore  pretty  confident,  though,'  said  Mr.  I'erkfr.  sinking  his  voice  ulnmst 
to  a  whisper.  'We  had  a  little  tea-party  here,  last  night— tivc-and-(«rty  wonitn, 
niy  dear  sir — and  gave  every  one  of  'em  a  green  para.sol  when  she  went  away.' 

'  A  parasol  ! '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Fact,  my  dear  sir.  fact.  Five-and -forty  green  parasols,  nt  seven-and-sixpcnic 
a-piece.  All  women  like  finery,— extraordinary  the  effect  of  those  parasols.  Secured 
all  their  husbands,  and  half  their  brothers — Iteats  sto<>kings.  and  flannel,  and  all  that 
so.-t  of  thing  hollow.  My  idea,  my  dear  sir,  entirely.  Hail,  rain,  or  sunshine,  you 
cun't  walk  half  a  dozen  yards  up  the  street,  without  encountering  half  a  dozen  green 
parasols.' 

Here  the  little  man  indulged  in  a  convulsion  of  mirth,  which  was  only  checked 
by  the  entrance  of  a  third  party. 

This  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  a  sandy-coloured  head  inclined  to  baldness,  and 
a  face  in  which  solemn  importance  was  blended  with  a  liKik  of  unfathomable  pro- 
fundity. He  was  dressed  in  a  long  brown  surtout,  with  a  black  cloth  waistcont, 
and  drab  trousers.  A  double  eye-glass  dangled  at  his  waistcoat ;  and  on  his  head 
he  wore  a  very  low-crowned  hat  with  a  broad  brim.  The  new  comer  was  introduced 
to  Mr.  Pickwick  as  Mr.  Pott,  the  editor  of  the  Eatanswill  (Jazettc.  After  u  few 
preliminary  remarks  Mr.  Pott  turned  round  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  said  with 
solemnity — 

'  This  contest  excites  great  interest  in  the  metro|K>lis,  sir  ?  ' 

'  I  believe  it  does,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  To  which  I  have  reason  to  knt)w,'  said  Pott,  looking  towards  Mr.  Perker  ft>r 
corroboration, — '  to  which  I  have  rea.son  to  know  that  my  article  of  last  Saturdav 
in  some  degree  contributed.' 

'  Not  the  least  doubt  of  it,'  said  the  little  man. 

'  The  press  is  a  mighty  engine,  sir,'  said  Pott. 

Mr.  Pickwick  yielded  his  fullest  assent  io  the  proposition. 

'But  I  trust,  sir,'  said  Pott,  '  that  I  have  never  abused  the  enormous  jx)wer  I 
wield.  I  trust,  sir,  that  I  have  never  pointed  the  noble  instrument  which  is  placed 
in  my  hands,  against  the  sacred  bosom  of  private  life,  ur  the  tender  breast  of  individual 
reputation  ; — I  trust,  sir,  that  I  have  devoted  my  energies  to— to  endeavours — humble 
they  may  be,  humble  I  know  they  are- — to  instil  those  prin^-iples  of—  which — are ' 

Here  the  editor  of  the  Eatanswill  Gazette,  appearing  to  ramble,  Mr.  I'ickwick 
came  to  his  relief,  and  said 

'  Certainly.' 

'  And  what,  sir,'— said  Pott — '  what,  sir,  let  nic  nsk  you  as  an  impartial  man, 
is  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  London,  with  reference  to  my  contest  with  the 
Independent  ? ' 

'  Greatly  excited,  no  doubt,'  inter]x>sed  Mr.  Perker,  with  a  look  of  slyness  which 
was  very  likely  accidental. 

'  The  contest,'  said  Pott,  '  shall  be  prolonged  so  long  as  I  have  health  and  strength, 
and  that  portion  of  talent  with  which  I  am  gifted.  From  that  contest,  sir,  although 
it  may  unsettle  men's  minds  and  excite  their  feelings,  and  render  them  incapable 
for  the  discharge  of  the  every-day  duties  of  ordinary  life  ;  from  that  contest,  sir, 
I  will  never  shrink,  till  I  h.ive  set  my  heel  njinn  the  K.-stiinswil!  Indep«'ii<lent.  I  wish 
the  people  of  London,  and  the  people  of  this  country  to  know,  sir,  Uiat  they  may 
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rely  upon  me  ;-~thiit  I  will  not  desert  tlseni,  that  I  nm  resolved  to  stand  by  them, 
sir,  to  the  last.' 

'  V'our  conduct  is  most  nohle.  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  and  he  grasped  the  hund 
of  the  magnanimous  Pott. 

'  You  are,  sir,  I  perceive,  a  man  of  sense  and  talent.'  said  Mr.  Pott,  almost  brenfti- 
Icss  with  the  vehemence  of  his  pi  triotic  declaration.  '  I  am  most  happy,  sir,  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  such  a  man.' 

'And  I,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  'feel  deeply  honoured  by  this  expression  of  your 
opinion.  Allow  me,  sir,  to  introtluce  you  to  my  fellow-travellers,  the  other  corre- 
sponding members  of  the  club  I  am  proud  to  have  founded.' 

'  I  shall  be  delighted,'  said  Mr.  Pott. 

Mr.  Pickwick  withdrew,  and  returning  with  his  friends,  presented  them  in  tlm- 
form  to  the  cilitor  of  the  Eatanswill  Gazette. 

'  Now,  my  dear  Pott,'  said  little  Mr.  Perker,  '  the  question  is,  what  are  we  to  do 
with  our  friends  here  ?  ' 

'  We  can  stop  in  this  house.  I  suppose,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Not  a  spare  bed  in  the  house,  my  dear  sir — not  a  single  bed.* 

■  Extremely  awkward,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  Very,'  said  his  fellow-voyagers. 

■  I  have  an  idea  upon  this  subject,'  said  Mr.  Pott,  '  which  I  think  may  be  very 
successfully  adopted.  They  have  two  beds  at  the  Peacock,  and  I  can  boldly  say. 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Pott,  that  she  will  be  delighted  to  accommodate  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
any  of  his  friends,  if  the  other  two  gentlemen  and  their  servant  do  not  object  to 
shifting,  as  they  best  can,  at  the  Peacock.' 

After  repeated  pressings  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pott,  and  repeated  protestations 
on  that  of  Mr.  Pickwick  that  he  could  not  think  of  incommoding  or  troubling  his 
amiable  wife,  it  was  decided  that  it  was  the  only  feasible  arrangement  that  could  be 
made.  So  it  was  made ;  and  after  dining  together  at  the  Town  Arms,  the  friends 
separated,  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  repairing  to  the  Peacock,  and  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  Mr.  Winkle  proceeding  to  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Pott ;  it  having  been  previously 
arranged  that  they  should  all  re-assemble  at  the  Town  Arms  in  the  morning,  and 
accompany  the  Honourable  Samuel  Slumkey's  procession  to  the  place  of  nomination. 

Mr.  Pott's  domestic  circle  was  limited  to  himself  and  his  wife.  All  men  whom 
mighty  genius  has  raised  to  a  proud  eminence  in  the  world  have  usually  some  little 
weakness  which  appears  the  more  conspicuous  from  the  contrast  it  presents  to  their 
general  character.  If  Mr.  Pott  had  a  weakness,  it  was,  perhaps,  that  he  was  rather 
too  submissive  to  the  somewhat  contemptuous  control  and  sway  of  his  wife.  We 
do  not  feel  justified  in  laying  any  particular  stress  upon  the  fact,  because  on  the 
present  occasion  ail  Mrs.  Pott's  most  winning  ways  were  brought  into  requisition 
to  receive  the  two  gentlemen. 

'  My  dear,'  said  Mr.  Pott,  '  Mr.  Pickwick— Mr.  Pickwick  of  London.' 

Mrs.  Pott  received  Mr.  Pickwick's  paternal  grasp  of  the  hand  with  enchanting 
sweetness  :  and  Mr.  Winkle,  who  had  not  been  announced  at  all,  slided  and  bowed, 
unnoticed,  in  an  obscure  corner. 

'  P.,  my  dear '  said  Mrs.  Pott. 


'  My  life,'  said  Mr.  Pott. 

'  Pray  introduce  the  other  gentleman.' 

'  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,'  said  Mr.  Pott. 


Permit  me,  Mrs.  Pott,  Mr. 
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•  Winkle,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

■  Winkle,'  echoed  Mr.  Pott ;  and  the  ceremony  of  introduction  was  complete. 

•  We  owe  you  many  apologies,  ma'am,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  for  disturbing  your 
domestic  arrangements  at  so  short  a  notice.' 

•  I  beg  you  won't  mention  it,  sir,'  replied  the  feminine  Pott,  with  vivacity.  •  It 
is  a  high  treat  to  nic,  I  assure  >ou,  to  see  any  new  faces  ;  living  us  I  do,  from  iluy  to 
day,  and  week  to  week,  in  this  dull  place,  and  seeing  nobinly.' 

•  Nobody,  my  dear  !  '   exclaimed  Mr.  Pott,  archly. 

'  Nol)ody  but  you,'  retorted  Mrs.  Pott,  with  as|ierity. 

'  You  see,  Mr.  Pickwick,'  said  the  host  in  explanation  of  his  wife's  lament,  "  that 
wc  are  in  some  measure  cut  off  from  many  enjoyments  and  pleasures  of  which  we 
might  otherwise  partake.  My  public  station,  as  editor  of  the  Eatanswill  tiazelte, 
the  |)osition  which  that  paper  holds  in  the  country,  my  constant  inuncrsion  in  the 
vortex  of  politics ' 

'  P.,  my  dear '  interposed  Mrs.  Pott. 

■  My  life '  said  the  editor. 

•  I  wish,  my  dear,  you  would  endeavour  to  lind  some  topic  of  conversation  in 
which  these  gentlemen  might  take  some  rational  interest.' 

•  But,  my  love,'  said  Mr.  Pott,  with  great  hunulity.  "  Mr.  Pickwick  tlocs  take  an 
interest  in  it.' 

'  It 's  well  for  him  if  he  can,'  .said  Mrs.  Pott,  emphatically  ;  "  I  am  wearied  out 
of  my  life  with  your  politics,  and  quarrels  with  the  Independent,  and  nonsense.  I 
am  quite  astonished,  P.,  at  your  making  such  an  exhibition  of  your  absurdity .' 

•  But,  my  dear '  said  Mr.  Pott. 

■  Oh,  nonsense,  don't  talk  to  me  ' ;  said  Mrs.  Pott.      *  Do  you  play  icarW,  sir  ?  ' 

■  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  learn  under  your  tuition,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  Well,  then,  draw  that  little  table  into  this  window,  and  let  me  get  out  of  hearing 
of  those  prosy  politics.' 

'Jane,'  said  Mr.  Pott,  to  the  servant  who  brought  in  candles,  "  go  down  into  the 
oftice,  and  bring  me  up  the  file  of  the  Gazette  for  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Twenty 
Eight.  I  '11  read  you — '  added  the  editor,  turning  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  'II  just  read 
you  a  few  of  the  leaders  I  wrote  at  that  time  upon  the  Buff  job  of  appointing  a  new 
tollman  to  the  turnpike  here  ;  I  rather  think  they  '11  amuse  you.' 

•  I  should  like  to  hear  them  very  much,  indeed,'  said  .Mr.  Pickwick. 

Up  came  the  file  and  down  sat  the  editor,  with  Mr.  Pickwick  at  his  side. 

We  have  in  vain  pored  over  the  leaves  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  note-hook,  m  the  hope 
of  meeting  with  a  general  summary  of  these  beautiful  compositions.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  perfectly  enraptured  with  the  vigour  and  freshness  of 
the  style ;  indeed,  Mr  Winkle  has  recorded  the  fact  that  his  eyes  were  closed,  as  if 
with  excess  of  pleasure,  during  the  whole  time  of  their  perusal. 

The  announcement  of  supper  put  a  stop  both  to  the  game  at  icart^,  and  the 
recapitulation  of  the  beauties  of  the  Eatanswill  Gazette.  Mrs.  Pott  was  in  the 
highest  spirits  and  the  most  agreeable  humour.  Mr.  Winkle  had  already  made 
considerable  progress  in  her  good  opinion,  and  she  did  not  hesitate  to  inform  him, 
confidentially,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  was  '  a  delightful  old  dear.'  These  terms  convey 
a  familiarity  of  expression,  in  which  few  of  those  who  were  intimately  acquainted 
wiiii  that  colossal-minded  man  would  have  presumed  to  indulge.  We  have  pre- 
served them,  nevertheless,  as  affording  at  once  u  touching  and  a  convincing  proof 
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of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  every  class  of  society,  and  the  ease  with 
which  he  made  his  way  to  their  hearts  and  fcelinf(s. 

It  was  a  late  hour  of  the  night— long  after  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  hud 
fallen  asleep  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Peacock— when  the  two  friends  retired  to 
rest.  Slumber  soon  fell  upon  the  senses  of  Mr.  Winkle,  but  his  feelings  had  been 
excited,  and  his  admiration  roused  ;  and  for  many  hours  after  sleep  had  renderH 
him  insensible  to  earthly  objects,  the  face  and  figure  of  the  agreeable  Mrs.  Pott  pre- 
sented themselves  again  and  again  to  his  wandering  imagination. 

The  noise  and  bustle  which  ushered  in  the  morning  were  sufficient  to  dispel 
from  the  mind  of  the  most  romantic  visionary  in  existence,  any  associations  but 
those  which  were  immediately  connected  with  the  rapidly-approaching  election. 
The  beating  of  drums,  the  blowing  of  horns  and  trumpets,  the  shouting  of  men,  and 
tramping  of  horses,  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  streets  from  the  earliest  dawn 
of  day  ;  and  an  occasional  fight  between  the  light  skirmishers  of  either  party  at  once 
cnlivcnod  the  preparations  and  agreeably  diversified  their  character. 

'  Well,  Sam.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  his  valet  appeared  at  his  bed-room  door, 
just  as  he  was  concluding  his  toilet ;  '  all  alive  to-day,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

•  Ucg'lar  game,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Weller ;  *  our  people  's  a  col-lecting  down  at 
the  Town  Arms,  and  they  're  a  hollering  themselves  hoarse  already.' 

'  Ah,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  do  they  seem  devoted  to  their  party,  Sam  ?  ' 

'  Never  see  such  dewotion  in  my  life,  sir.* 

'  Energetic,  eh  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Uncommon,'  replied  Sam ;  '  I  never  see  men  eat  and  drink  so  much  afore.  I 
wonder  they  an't  afeer'd  o'  bustin'.' 

'  That 's  the  mistaken  kindness  of  the  gentry  here,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Wery  likely,'  replied  Sam,  briefly. 

'  Fine,  fresh,  hearty  fellows  they  seem,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  glancing  from  the 
window. 

'  Wery  fresh,'  replied  Sam ;  '  me,  and  the  two  waiters  at  the  Peacock,  has  been 
a  pumpin'  over  the  independent  woters  as  supped  there  last  night.' 

'  Pumping  over  indefjendent  voters  1 '  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Yes,'  said  his  attendant,  '  every  man  slept  vere  he  fell  down  ;  we  dragged  *em 
out,  one  by  one,  this  mornin',  and  put  'em  under  the  pump,  and  they  're  in  reg'lar 
fine  order,  now.      Shillin'  a  head  the  committee  paid  for  that  'ere  job.' 

'  Can  such  things  be  1 '  exclaimed  the  astonished  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Lord  bless  your  heart,  sir,'  said  Sam,  *  why  where  was  you  half  baptized  ? — 
that 's  nothin',  that  an't.' 

'  Nothing  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Nothin'  at  all,  sir,'  replied  his  attendant.  '  The  night  afore  the  last  day  o'  the 
last  election  here,  the  opposite  party  bribed  the  barmaid  at  the  Town  Arms,  to  hocus 
the  brandy-and-water  of  fourteen  unpolled  electors  as  was  a  stoppin'  in  the  house.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  "  hocussing  "  brandy-and-water  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Puttin'  laud'num  in  it,'  replied  Sam.  '  Blessed  if  she  didn't  send  'em  all  to 
sleep  'till  twelve  hours  arter  the  election  was  over.  They  took  one  man  up  to  the 
booth,  in  a  truck,  fast  asleep,  by  way  of  experiment,  but  it  was  no  go — they  wouldn't 
poll  him ;  so  they  brought  him  back,  and  put  him  to  bed  again.' 

'  Strange  practices,  these,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  half  speaking  to  himself  and  half 
addressing  Sam. 
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'  Not  half  s«  striinjjc  ns  a  miriuMiUiiis  rirruiii>t.iruT  ns  liiippcnril  to  my  oun  futlirr. 
lit  111  rlrrtion  fimc.  in  thi<  wcry  place,  sir."  rtplicd  Sam. 

'  What  was  that  t '   inqiiirrd  Mr.  Fickwirk. 

'  \Vhv  he  drove  u  coarh  down  here  onre.'  >ni«l  San>  ;  ' 'U'clmn  timr  (Mnir  t.n. 
iMiil  he  was  enftnged  hy  viin  party  to  brini»  down  wofers  from  Lon<liiii.  Ni^ht  iifi'H' 
hr  was  n  going  to  drive  up,  conimittrc  on  t'other  >idc  sends  for  hitn  <|iiiill\.  ami 
:iuav  he  goes  with  the  messenger,  who  shows  him  in  ;—  large  nxiiii  Inls  of  ^cirrin'ii 
-heaps  of  papers,  pens  and  ink.  and  all  that  'err.  "Ah,  Mr.  WoIIit."'  says  llir 
(.'ciiTm'n  in  the  chair.  "  glad  to  sec  you.  sir  ;  how  arc  \ou  ?  "  "  \Vcr\  wtll.  thank  're. 
vir,"  says  niy  father;  "I  hojK-  yoit'rr  pretty  middlin."  says  ho.  "  I'lcffy  well, 
fliiink 'ee.  sir,"  says  the  gen'rm'n  :  "sit  down.  Mr.  Wj-llcr  pray  sit  duun.  sir." 
.So  my  father  sits  <lown.  and  he  and  the  gen'l'm'n  l«M>ks  wcry  liard  at  cacli  otlicr. 
■"  Voii  don't  rememf)er  nie  t  "  says  the  gen'l'iu'n.  ""  I'lin't  say  I  tlo.  says  iii\  fatiuT. 
--"Oh,  I  know  you."  says  the  gen'TnTn  ;  "  know'd  you  when  yon  was  a  hoy.  "  says 
he. — "  Well,  I  don't  rememlier  you,"  says  my  father. — "  That  's  very  o<ld."  says 
the  gen'l'm'n. — "  Wery,"  says  my  father. —"You  must  have  a  had  nu-m'ry.  .Mr. 
AVeiler,"  says  the  gen'l'm'n. — "  Well,  it  is  a  wery  had  'im."  says  niy  father.  "  I 
thought  so."  says  the  gen'l'm'n.  So  then  they  p<iurs  him  out  a  glass  of  wine,  ami 
gammons  him  about  his  driviii^;.  and  gets  him  into  a  rcg'lar  (.mmkI  hiiriioiir.  and  at 
last  shoves  a  twenty-pound  note  in  his  hantl.  "  It  's  a  werry  had  road  lictwcen  this 
and  London,"  says  the  gen'l'm'n. -"  Here  and  there  it  I'v  a  heavy  roail."  sa\s  my 
father. — "'Specially  near  the  canal.  I  think."  says  the  gen'l'm'n.-  '"  Nasty  hit  that 
'ere,"  says  my  father. — "  Well,  Mr.  Weller."  says  the  genTm'n.  ""  you  're  a  wcry  j;u<mI 
whip,  and  can  do  what  you  like  with  your  horses,  we  know.  We  "re  all  wcry  fond 
o"  you,  Mr.  Weller.  so  in  case  you  should  have  an  accident  when  you  "re  a  bringing 
tliese  here  woters  down,  and  should  tiji  'em  over  into  the  canal  vithoiil  hiirtin"  of  'cm. 
this  is  for  yo\irself,"  says  he. — "  ''en'l'm'n,  you  're  wery  kind."  says  ni\  f  ithcr.  "  and 
I'll  drink  your  health  in  aiit.iI.vC  glass  of  wine."  sa\s  he:  wicli  he  did.  and  Ihcn 
Imttons  up  the  money,  and  bows  himself  out.  You  wouldn't  lieiicvc.  vir."  con- 
tinued  Sam,  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  impudence  at  his  master.  '  that  on  the  w«t\ 
day  as  he  came  down  with  ^hem  woters,  his  coach  icas  ujisct  on  liiaf  "crc  wery  spot, 
and  ev'ry  man  on  'em  was  turned  into  the  canal.' 

'  And  got  out  agaii!  ?  '    inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  hastily. 

*  Why,'  replied  S."ni  very  slowly.  '  I  rather  think  one  old  gen'rm"n  was  missin'  ; 
I  know  his  hat  was  found,  but  1  an't  quite  certain  whether  his  head  was  m  it  or  not. 
But  what  I  look  at,  is  the  hextraordinary,  and  wonderful  coincidence,  that  arter 
what  that  gen'l'm'n  said,  my  father's  coach  should  be  upset  in  that  wery  jtlace.  ntid 
on  that  wery  day  ! ' 

'It  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance  indeed.'  s.iid  .Mr. 
Pickwick.  '  But  brush  my  hat,  Sam,  for  I  hear  .Mr.  Winkle  calling  inc  to 
breakfast.' 

With  these  words  Mr.  Pickwick  descended  to  the  parlour,  where  he  found  break- 
fast laid,  and  the  family  already  assembled.  The  meal  was  hastily  despatched  ; 
each  of  the  gentlemen's  hats  was  decorated  with  an  enormous  blue  favour,  made  uji 
by  the  fair  hands  of  Mrs.  Pott  herself  ;  and  as  Mr.  Winkle  had  undertaken  to  escort 
that  lady  to  a  house-top,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hustings.  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
Mr.  Pott  repaired  alone  to  the  Town  Arms,  from  the  back  window  of  which,  one  of 
Mr.  Slumkey's  committee  was  addressing  six  small  Ikjvs,  and  one  girl,  whom  hr  dignified. 
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ut  every  se'oiul  Miitencf,  wi'i-   i"    inij" 
the  SIX  siiiiti!  'toys  nftiresaid  cl.eeirii  ))i  •  ii 

Tlic  stulile-Viinl  <'xliil)iteil  Uiu.jii' 
the  Kutnnswill  Hlues.      There  iv.i;  i  rcjfi' 


'i:?  title  of  'men  of  Eatanswill.'   when   i 

•ioll-.»V. 

u  •->  ..tptot   s  of  the  (('•"■>'  '""'  "•'■enKtl,  nf 

.     irniy  uf  blue  Ilit^N.  some  with  iin*  hami  • 


uiul  soiiu'  with  two.  fxhibitiii;'  npropriitc  «!<  vm-cn,  in  xoUleri  eharaeters  four  U>! 
hitfh,  anil  stout  in  |)ri. portion.  I'liere  wa  jji  aij  I>h'«I  of  trumpets,  hnshuons,  hihI 
cirunts.  marshalled  four  ahreast.  and  earninj^  th<  r  nwney,  if  ever  men  did.  especially 
the  drimi  l>eaters,  who  were  very  niuseular.  Tlicre  were  iKxlies  of  eonstal>les  with 
hhic  staves,  twenty  committee  I'uri  with  hlue  scarf-.,  and  a  inoh  of  voter-  with  Mm 
e«M-kad(-..  There  were  electors  on  horsehaek.  a  :  elector  u-fi>ot  Th«rc  was  an 
open  carriage  and  four,  for  the  Honoiiralile  S  iiauel  Slumkey  :  and  there  \»t;e 
four  carriaiics  and  pair,  for  his  friends  and  supporters  ;  and  the  llajr*  were  rustliii;.'. 
and  the  hand  wa-.  playing,  and  the  constables  were  swearing,  and  the  twenty  con 
mittee-men  wen  s(|ual)lilin|{,  aii.i  the  moh  were  shoutui({,  and  the  I>><rs(-s  were  backin. 
and  the  |Mist-lM>yv  |H'rspirinj; :  and  cvcr\  l»o<ly,  aMi  everythina.  lluii  and  thri. 
assembled,  was  for  the  s|R>eial  use.  l)eh<M)f,  honour,  a  .'I  renown,  of  the  Honouralilr 
Sanniel  Sluinkc).  of  Slumkey  Hall,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  leprescntation  of 
the  Horouiih  of  Katansw.ll.  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parlianifut  of  tin'  Unit<<l 
Kingdiini. 

Loud  and  long  wi-i-  the  cheers,  and  mighty  was  the  rustling  ot  t'l  ■  of  the  liliic 
tla^s  with  '  Liberty  of  t  •  I'ress  '  inscribed  thereon,  'vhen  the  sandy  head  of  Mr,  P<'tt 
was  disf-crnetl  in  one  of  the  win('-»ws,  by  the  mob  l>cneath  ;  and  tremendous  was  '- 
cnthusiasiii  '  'u  n  the  Honourable  Samuel  Shimkey  himself,  in  top-boots,  and  a  bi 
neckerchief,  advanced  and  seized  the  hand  of  the  said  I'otl.  and  meludiamatica 
testified,  by  gestures  to  the  cro\,-d,  his  ineffaceable  obligations  to  the  Eatans< 
Gazette. 

■  Is  everything  ready  ?  '    said  the  Honourable  Samuel  Slumkey  to  Mr.  Perke: 

■  Everything;,  my  dear  sir.'  w-..  the  little  man's  reply. 

'  Nothing  has  been  omitted,  I  :   .pe  ?  '  said  the  Honourable  Samuel  Slumkey. 

*  Nothing  has  been   left  undone,    my  dear  sir— nothinir   whatever.      There  n 
twenty  washed  men  at  the  street  door  for  you  to  shake  hand-^  with  ;   and  six  childn 
in  arms  that  you  're  to  pat  on  the  head,  and  inquire  the  age  of  ;   be  particular  aboiu 
the  children,  my  dear  sir.  -  if  has  always  a  great  effect,  that      rt  of  thing.' 

■  I  Ml  take  care."  said  the  Honourable  Samuel  Slumkey. 

'  And.  perhaps,  my  dear  sir  -'  said  the  cautious  little  n         "  per.-aps  if  you  co*!.'!) 
— I  don't  mean  to  say  it 's  indispensable — but  if  you  could  n^tiage  to  kiss  one       '• 
it  would  produce  a  very  great  inij*      ^ion  on  the  crowd." 

*  Wouldn't  it  have  as  good  an  -t  if  the  projv-ser     '  -»conder  did  *hat  '!      sa 
the  Honourable  Samuel  Slumkey. 

*  WTiy,  I  am  afraid  it  would :! 
my  dear  >ir.  I  think  it  would  makt   \- 

■  Very  well,'  said  the  Honourabu-  Samuel  Slumkey, 
it  must  be  done.      That  "s  all.' 

'  Arrange  the  procession.'  cried  the  twenty  committee 

Amidst  the  cheers  of  the  assembled  tlnong.  the  banc: 
the  committee-men.  and  the  voters,  and  the  horsemen.  =" 
places — each  of  the  two-horse  vehicles  being  closely  pack.Ti 
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from  •■  oiifusioii  consequent   thercu|Kiii 

ibe.  inn      iieli  as  Mr.   Pickwick's  hat  was 

es,  I10.SI-.  and  niouth.  i>y  one  \    rvC  of  a  Buff  fla);-staff,  very  early  in  the  priH-eeduijis. 

Ife  descri'    s  himself  is  b^ing  surruundeci  on  every  side,  when  he  could  catch  a  ^jhinpse 

-le  ht'    '.  by  aiij;ry  and  ferocious  countenances,  by  a  vast  cioutl  of  dust,  and  by 

ii  i    ise  ei'     d  of  combatants.      He  represents  himself  as  Ijcinj;  forcetl  from  the  carriage 

b\      'nie  un.seen  powi-,  and  licing  personally  e'.;:;.^-ed  in  a  pii^'ilistic  encounter:    but 

•ith  whom,  •       i"W.       why,  he  IS  wholly  unable  t    state.      He  then  felt  himself  forced 

■.  steps  by  the  persons  from  behind  ;   and  on  removing;  his  hat,  found 

■I-         us  friends,  in  the  very  front  of  the  left  hand  side  of  the  huslinns. 

d  for  the  Buff  party,  and  the  centre  for  the  Mayor  and  his  oHicers  ; 

iiii      it  crier  of  Katanswill— was  rinj^ing  an  enoiinoiis  bell,  by  way  of 

commanding  silence,  while  Mr.  Horatio  Fizkiii,  and  the  Honourable  Samuel  -lumkey. 

with  their  hands  upon  their  hearts,  were  bowing  with  the  utmost  affability  to  the 

troubled  sea  of  heads  that  inundated  the  open  space  in  front  ;   and  from  whence  arose 

a  storm  of  groans,  and  shouts,  and  yells,  and  hootings,  that  would  have  done  honour 

to  an  earthquake. 

'  There  's  Winkle,'  .said  Mr.  Tupman,  pulling  his  friend  t>y  the  sleeve. 
•  WTiere  .' '   said  Mr.  Pickwick,  putting  on  his  spectacles,  which  he  had  (-(rlinalely 
kefit  in  his  pocket  hitherto. 

■  There,'  said  Mr.  Tupman,  '  on  the  top  of  that  house.'  And  there,  sure  enough, 
in  the  leaden  gutter  of  a  tiled  roof,  were  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mrs.  Pott,  eonifortably 
seated  in  a  couple  of  chairs,  waving  their  haiui kerchiefs  in  token  of  recoKiiilion— a 
compliment  which  Mr.  Pickwick  returned  by  kissing  his  hand  to  the  lady. 

The  proceedings  had  not  yet  commenced  ;  and  as  an  inactive  crowd  is  generally 
disposed  to  be  jocose,  this  very  innocent  action  was  sulHcient  to  awaken  their 
facctiousne.ss. 

'  Oh,  you  wicked  old  rascal,'  cried  one  voice,  '  looking  arter  the  jjirls,  are  vuu  '!  ' 
'  Oh,  vou  wenerable  sinner,'  cried  another. 
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'  Piittinj:  on  his  spectacles  to  look  at  a  married  'ooman  ! '  said  a  third. 

'  I  sec  him  a  winkin'  at  her,  with  his  wicked  old  eye,'  shouted  a  fourth. 

'  J^ook  arter  your  wife.  Pott,"  bellowed  a  fifth  ;  and  then  there  wa>.  a  ronr  of 
laughter. 

As  these  taunts  were  accompanied  with  invidious  comparisons  betwcm  Mr.  Pick- 
wick and  an  ajjed  ram,  and  several  witticisms  of  the  like  nature ;  and  .t>  they  more- 
over rather  tended  to  convey  reflections  upon  the  honour  of  an  iiuiocent  lady, 
-Mr.  Pickwick's  indifjnation  was  excessive ;  but  as  silence  was  proclaimed  at  tlip 
moment,  he  contented  himself  by  scorching  the  mob  with  a  look  of  pity  for  their 
misguided  minds,  at  which  they  laughed  more  boisterously  than  ever. 

'  .Silence  I  '  roared  the  Mayor's  attendants. 

'  Whilliii,  proclaim  silence,'  said  the  Mayor,  with  an  air  of  pomp  l>efitting  his 
station.  In  obedience  to  this  conmiand  the  crier  performed  another  concerto  mi 
the  Ml.  whereupon  a  gentleman  in  the  crowd  called  out  '  muffins  '  ;  which  occasioned 
another  laugh. 

'  (ientlcnicn,'  said  the  Mayor,  at  as  loud  a  pitch  as  he  could  possibly  force  his 
voice  to,  '  Gentlemen.  Brother  electors  of  the  Borough  of  Eatanswill.  We  arc 
met  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  representative  in  the  room  of  our 
late ' 

Here  the  Mayor  was  interrupted  by  a  voice  in  the  crowd. 

■  Suc-cess  to  the  Mayor ! '  cried  the  voice,  '  and  may  he  never  desert  the  nail 
and  sarspan  business,  as  he  got  his  money  by.' 

This  allusion  to  the  professional  pursuits  of  the  orator  was  received  with  a  storm 
of  delight,  which,  with  a  bell-accompaniment,  rendered  the  remainder  of  his  speech 
inaudible,  with  the  exception  of  the  concluding  sentence,  in  which  he  thanked  the 
meeting  for  the  patient  attention  with  which  they  had  heard  him  throughout,— 
an  expression  of  gratitude  which  elicited  another  burst  of  mirth,  of  alwut  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  duration. 

Next,  a  tall  thin  gentleman,  in  a  verj'  stiff  white  neckerchief,  after  being  repeatedly 
desired  by  the  crowd  to  '  send  a  boy  home,  to  ask  whether  he  hadn't  left  his  woicc 
under  the  pillow,'  begged  to  nominate  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  represent  them  in 
Parliament.  And  when  he  said  it  was  Horatio  Fizkin.  Esquire,  of  Fizkin  Lodge, 
near  Eatanswill,  the  Fizkinites  applauded,  and  the  Slumkeyites  groaned,  so  long, 
and  so  loudly,  that  both  he  and  the  seconder  might  have  sung  comic  songs  in  lieu  of 
speaking,  without  anybody's  being  a  bit  the  wiser. 

The  friends  of  Horatio  Fizkin,  Esquire,  having  had  their  innings,  a  little  choleric, 
pink-faced  man  stood  forward  to  propose  another  fit  and  proper  person  to  represent 
the  electors  of  Eatanswill  in  Parliament ;  and  very  swimmingly  the  pink-faced 
gentleman  would  have  got  on,  if  he  had  not  l)een  rather  too  choleric  to  ei?tertain  a 
sufficient  perception  of  the  fun  of  the  crowd.  But  after  a  very  few  sentences  of 
figurative  eloquence,  the  pink-faced  gentleman  got  from  denouncing  those  who 
interrupted  him  in  the  mob,  to  exchanging  defiances  with  the  gentl'-men  on  the  hust 
ings ;  whereupon  arose  an  uproar  which  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  expressing 
his  feelings  by  serious  pantomime,  which  he  did,  and  then  left  the  stage  to  his  seconder, 
who  delivered  a  written  speech  of  half  an  hour's  length,  and  wouldn't  be  stopped, 
because  he  had  sent  it  «ll  to  the  Eatanswill  (;azette,  and  the  Eatanswill  Gazette  had 
printed  it,  every  woni. 

Then   Horatio  Fizkin,   Esquire,  of  Fizkin   Loilce,  near  Eatanswill.  presented 
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himself  for  the  purpose  of  addrcsNing  the  electors  ;  which  he  no  sooner  did,  than  the 
band  employed  by  the  Honourable  Samuel  Slunikey  commenced  pcrforminjj  with 
a  power  to  which  their  strength  in  the  morning  was  a  triHe  ;  in  return  for  which, 
the  Buff  crowd  belaboured  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the  Blue  crowd  ;  on  whi»-h  the 
Blue  crowd  endeiivoured  to  dispossess  themselves  of  their  very  unpleasant  neighUturs 
the  Buff  crowd  ;  and  u  scene  of  struggling,  and  pushing,  and  fighting,  succeeded, 
to  which  we  can  no  more  do  justice  than  the  Ma>or  could,  although  he  issued  impera- 
tive orders  to  twelve  constables  to  seize  the  ringleaders,  who  might  amount  in  numlter 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  thereabouts.  At  all  these  encounters,  Horatio  Fizkin, 
Esquire,  of  Fizkin  Lodge,  and  his  friends,  waxed  tierce  and  furious  ;  until  ut  last 
Horatio  Fizkin,  Esquire,  of  Fizkin  Lodge,  liegg^'d  to  ask  his  op|)onent  the  Honourable 
Samuel  Slumkey,  of  S;.-<ukey  Hall,  whether  that  band  played  by  his  consent  ;  which 
(luestion  the  Honourable  Samuel  Slumkey  declining  to  answer.  Horatio  Fizkin, 
EMjuire,  of  Fizkin  Lo<lge,  shook  his  ti  '  i!i  the  countenance  of  the  Honourable  Samuel 
Slumkev,  of  Slumkey  Hall  ;  ujMjn  which  the  Honourable  Samuel  Slumkey,  his  blood 
being  up,  defied  Horatio  Fizkin.  Es(.{uire,  to  mortal  O'liibat.  At  this  violation  of 
all  known  rules  and  precedents  of  order,  the  Mayor  commanded  another  fantasia 
on  the  bell,  and  declared  that  he  would  bring  before  himself,  Iwth  Horatio  Fizkin. 
Esquire,  of  Fizkin  Lodge,  and  the  Honourable  Samuel  Slumkey,  of  Si  tiikey  Hall, 
and  bind  them  over  to  keep  the  peace.  Upon  this  terrific  denunciation,  the  suji- 
porters  of  the  two  candidates  interfered,  and  after  the  friends  of  each  party  bad 
quarrelled  in  pairs,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  Horatio  Fizkin,  Esquire,  touchcii 
his  hat  to  the  Honourable  Samuel  Slumkey  :  the  Honourable  Sanuiel  Slumkey 
touched  his  to  Horatio  Fizkin,  Esquire  :  the  band  was  stop|>ed  :  the  crowd  were 
partially  quieted  :  and  Horatio  Fizkin,  Esquire,  was  permitted  to  procee«l. 

The  speeches  of  the  two  candidates,  though  differing  in  every  other  respect, 
afforded  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  merit  and  high  worth  of  the  electors  of  Eatanswill. 
Both  expressed  their  opinion  that  a  more  independent,  n  more  enlightened,  a  more 
public-spirited,  a  more  noble-minded,  a  more  disinterested  set  of  men  than  tliose 
who  had  promised  to  vote  for  him,  never  existed  on  earth  ;  each  darkly  hinted  his 
suspicions  that  the  electors  in  the  opposite  interest  had  certain  swinish  and  l)esotted 
infirmities  which  rendered  them  unfit  for  the  exerci.ie  of  the  important  d\itics  the> 
were  called  upon  to  discharge.  Fizkin  expressed  his  readiness  to  do  anything  he 
was  wanted  ;  Slumkey,  his  determination  to  do  nothing  that  was  asked  of  hii  '. 
Both  said  that  the  trade,  the  manufactures,  the  commerce,  the  j^rosperity  of  Ent;iii- 
swill,  would  ever  be  dearer  to  their  hearts  than  any  earthly  jibject  ;  and  each  ba<l  it 
in  his  power  to  state,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  he  was  the  man  who  would 
eventually  be  returned. 

There  was  a  show  of  hands  ;  the  Mayor  decided  in  favour  of  the  Honourable 
Samuel  Slumkey,  of  Slumkey  Hall.  Horatio  Fizkin,  Escpiire,  of  Fi/kin  Lcxlgi'. 
demanded  a  poll,  and  a  poll  was  fixed  accordingly.  Then  a  vote  of  thanks  was  moved 
to  the  Mayor  for  his  able  conduct  in  the  chair  ;  and  the  Mayor  devoutly  wishing  that 
he  had  had  a  chair  to  display  his  able  conduct  in  (for  he  had  l>een  standing  tluring 
the  whole  proceedings),  returned  thanks.  The  prtK'cssions  re-formed,  tlii'  carriages 
rolled  slowly  through  the  crowd,  and  its  me:iii>crs  screeched  and  --iioutcd  after  tin m 
us  their  feelings  or  caprice  dictated. 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  |K)lling,  the  town  was  in  a  perjH-tual  fever  of  j-ximIc- 
ment.      Everything  was  conducted  on  the  most  liberal  and  delightful  scale.      KncIsc- 
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able  articles  were  remarkably  cheap  at  all  the  public-houses  ;  and  spring  vans  paraded 
the  streets  for  the  accommodation  of  voters  who  were  seized  with  any  temporary 
dizziness  in  the  head— an  epidemic  which  prevailed  among  the  electors,  during  the 
contest,  to  a  most  alarming  extent,  and  under  the  influence  of  which  they  might 
frequently  \>e  seen  lying  on  the  pavements  in  u  state  of  utter  insensibility.  A  smiill 
body  of  electors  remained  unpolled  on  the  very  last  day.  They  were  calculatini; 
and  reflecting  persons,  wlio  had  not  yet  been  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  eithir 
party,  although  they  had  had  frequent  conferences  with  each.  One  hour  before 
the  close  of  the  poll,  Mr.  Perker  solicited  the  honour  of  a  private  interview  with  thc>e 
intelligent,  these  noble,  these  patriotic  men.  It  was  granted.  Ilis  arguments 
were  brief,  but  satisfactory.  They  went  in  a  body  to  the  poll ;  and  when  thcv 
returned,  the  Honourable  Samuel  Slunikey,  of  Slumk(  y  Hall,  was  returnetl  also. 
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COMPRISING     A      BRIEF     DESCRIPTION   OF   THE     COMPANY      AT     TIIK 

PEACOCK  ashembled;  and  a  tale  told  bv  a  bagman 

IT  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  contemplating  the  strife  and  turmoil  of  po  I  1 
existence  to  the  peaceful  repose  of  private  life.  Although  in  reality  no 
great  partisan  of  either  side,  Mr.  Pickwick  was  sufficiently  ored  with  Mr. 
1-  tt's  enthusiasm,  to  apply  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  proceed- 
ings, of  which  the  last  chapter  affords  a  description  compiled  from  his  own  memoranda. 
Nor  while  he  was  thus  occupied  was  Mr.  Winkle  idle,  his  -vhole  time  being  devoted 
to  pleasant  walks  and  short  country  excursions  with  Mrs.  Pott,  who  never  failed,  when 
such  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  to  seek  some  relief  from  the  tedious  monotonv 
she  so  constantly  complained  of.  The  two  gentlemen  being  thus  completelv  domesti- 
cated in  the  Editor's  house,  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  were  in  a  great  measure 
cast  upon  their  own  resources.  Taking  but  little  interest  in  public  affairs,  they 
Ijeguiled  their  time  chiefly  with  such  amusements  as  the  Peacock  afforded,  which 
were  limited  to  a  bagatelle-board  in  the  first  floor,  and  a  sequestered  skittle-ground 
in  the  back  yard.  In  the  science  and  nicety  of  both  these  recreations,  which  are 
farinore  abstruse  than  ordinary  men  suppose,  they  were  gradually  initiated  by  Mr. 
Weller,  who  possessed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  such  pastimes.  Thus,  notwithstand 
ing  that  they  were  in  a  great  meosure  deprived  of  the  comfort  and  advantage  of 
Mr.  Pickwick's  society,  they  were  still  enabled  to  beguile  the  time,  and  to  prevent  its 
hanging  heavily  on  their  hands. 

.  }^7^  '"  ****"  evening,  however,  that  the  Peacock  presented  attractions  which 
enabled  the  two  friends  to  resist  even  the  invitations  of  the  gifted,  though  prosv-. 
Pott.  It  was  in  the  evening  thai  th^  '  commercial  room  '  was  filled  with  a  social 
circle,  whose  characters  and  manners  it  was  the  delight  of  Mr.  Tupman  to  observe  • 
whose  sayings  and  doings  it  was  the  habit  of  Mr.  Snodgrass  to  note  down. 

Most  i>eople  know  what  sort  of  places  commercial  rooms  usuallv  arc.      Th;  t 

of  the  Peacock  .liffere<l  in  no  material  respect  from  the  generalitv  of  such  apartments  • 

bat  IS  to  say,  it  was  a  large  bare-looking  room,  the  furniture  of  wiiici,  had  no  doubt 

been    titer  when  it  was  newer,  witL  a  spacious  table  in  the  centre,  and  a  variety  of 
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smaller  dittos  in  the  corners  :  an  extensive  assortment  of  vurioi.sly  shajui!  chairs, 
,111(1  an  old  Turkey  earix-t.  hearing  nhout  the  same  relative  proportion  to  llu-  si/r  of 
tin-  room,  as  a  lady's  pocket-handkerchief  might  to  the  fltxir  of  a  watch  liox.  Tlic 
nails  were  garnished  with  one  or  two  large  maps  ;  and  several  weathcr-l>catcn  r<nii;h 
urcat-coats,  with  complicated  capes,  dangled  from  a  long  row  of  jx-gs  in  one  curiicr. 
The  mantelshelf  was  ornamented  with  a  wooden  inkstand,  containing  one  stumji 
of  a  pen  and  half  a  wafer  :  a  road-lKKik  and  directory  :  a  count;-  iiistory  minus  the 
cover :  and  the  mortal  remains  of  a  trout  in  a  glass  coHin.  Tlie  atmosphere  was 
redolent  of  tobacco-smoke,  the  fumes  of  whicli  had  communicated  a  ratlior  dingv 
hue  to  the  whole  room,  and  more  especially  to  the  dusty  re<l  curtains  which  shaded 
the  windows.  On  the  sideboard  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  articles  were  huddled 
together,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  were  some  very  cloudy  fish-sauce  cruets. 
;i  couple  of  driving-boxes,  two  or  three  whips,  and  as  many  travelling  shawls,  it  tray 
of  knives  and  forks,  and  the  mustard. 

Here  it  was  that  Mr.  Tupmun  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  were  seated  on  the  evening 
after  th*"  conclusion  of  the  election,  with  several  other  temporary  inmates  of  the 
house,  smokmg  and  drinking. 

'  Well,  gents,*  said  a  stout,  hale  ))ersonage  of  about  forty,  with  only  one  eve- 
a  very  bright  black  eye,  which  twinkled  with  a  roguish  expression  of  fun  and  g<H><l 
humour,   'our  noble  selves,  gents.     I  always  propose  that  toast  to  the  companv. 
and  drink  Mary  to  myself.      Eh,  Mary  1 ' 

'  Get  along  with  you,  you  wTetch,'  .said  the  hand-maiden,  obviously  not  ill  pleased 
with  the  compliment,  however. 

'  Don't  go  away,  Mary,'  said  the  black -eyed  man. 

'  Let  me  alone,  imperence,'  said  the  young  lady. 

'  Xever  mind,'  said  the  one-eyed  man,  calling  after  the  girl  as  she  left  the  room. 
•  I  '11  step  out  by  and  by,  Mary.  Keep  your  spirits  up,  dear.'  Here  he  went  through 
the  not  very  difficult  process  of  winking  upon  the  company  with  his  solitary  eve, 
to  the  enthusiastic  delight  of  an  elderly  personage  with  a  dirty  face  and  a  day  pipe. 

'  Rum  creeters  is  women,'  said  the  dirty-face<i  man,  after  a  pause. 

■  Ah      r:  mistake  about  that,'  said  a  very  red-faced  man.  Iwihind  a  cigar. 

Aft  ■  ii'K-   ittle  bit  of  philosophy  there  was  another  pause. 

'Th.    I  ■-;    ammer  things  than  women  in  this  world  though,  mind  y«)u.'  said  the 
man  with 
howl. 


black  eye,  slowly  filling  a    large  Dutch  pipe,   with  a  most   capacious 


'  Are  you  married  ?  '    inquired  the  dirty-faced  man. 

'  Can't  say  I  am.' 

'  I  thought  not.'  Here  the  dirty-faced  man  fell  into  fits  of  mirth  at  his  own 
retort,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  a  man  of  bland  voice  a:d  placid  countenaiKe,  who 
always  made  it  a  point  to  agree  with  everybiMlv. 

'Women,  after  all.  gentlemen,'  said  the  enthusiastic  Mr.  .SriiKlgrass,  'an- the 
({reat  props  and  comforts  of  our  existence.' 

'  .So  they  are,'  said  the  placid  gentleman. 

'  When  they  're  in  a  goo<l  humour,'  interjioscd  the  dirty-fa<cd  man. 

'  And  thai  's  very  true,'  said  the  placid  one. 

'  I  repudiate  that  qualification.'  said  .Mr.  SiicKlgrass.  whose  thouylits  were  fast 
reverting  to  Emily  Wardle.  '  I  repudiate  it  with  disdain— with  indi^'nalioii.  Show 
me  the  man  who  says  anything  against  women,  as  women,  and  I  boldh   declai.    h'- 
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is  not  a  man.'      And  Mr.  Siiod^rass  took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  struck  the 
table  violently  with  his  clenched  list. 

•  That 's  good  sound  argument,'  said  the  placid  man. 

'  Containing  a  position  which  I  deny,'  interrupted  he  of  the  dirty  countenance. 
'  Anfl  there  's  certainly  a  very  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  you  observe  too,  sir.' 
said  the  placid  gentleman. 

'  Your  health,  sir,'  said  the  iiagman  with  the  lonely  eye,  bestowing  an  approving 
nod  on  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

.Mr.  Sno<igrass  acknowledged  the  f!»tiipliment. 

'  I  always  like  to  hear  a  good  argument,'  c-ontinued  the  bagman,  '  a  sharp  one, 
like  this ;  it 's  very  iniprovuig ;  but  this  little  argument  about  women  brought  to 
my  mind  a  story  I  have  heard  an  old  uncle  of  mine  tell,  the  recollection  of  which, 
just  now,  nuule  me  siiy  there  were  rummer  things  than  women  to  be  met  with, 
sometimes.' 

'  I  should  like  to  hear  that  same  story,'  said  the  red-faced  man  with  the  cigar. 
'  Should  you  ? '    was  the  only  reply  of  the  bagman,  who  continued  to  smoke 
with  great  vehemence. 

'So  should  I,'  said  Mr.  Tupman,  speaking  for  the  first  time.  He  was  alwa\v 
un.xious  to  increase  his  stock  of  experience. 

■  Should  you  ?      Well  then,  I  '11  tell  it.     No,     A'on't.      1  know  you  won't  believe 
it,'  said  the  man  with  the  roguish  eye,  making  that  organ  look  more  roguish  than  ever. 
'  If  you  say  it 's  true,  of  course  I  shall,'  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

'  Well,  upon  that  understanding  I  'II  tell  you,'  replied  the  traveller.  '  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  the  great  commercial  house  of  Bilson  and  Slum  ?  But  it  doesn't  matter 
though,  whether  you  did  or  not,  because  they  retired  from  business  long  since.  It  \ 
eighty  years  ago,  since  the  circumstance  happened  to  a  traveller  for  that  house,  but 
he  was  a  particular  friend  of  my  uncle's  ;  and  my  uncle  told  the  story  to  me.  It  s 
a  queer  name  ;  hut  he  used  to  call  it 
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and  he  used  to  tell  it,  something  in  this  way. 

'  One  winter's  evening,  about  five  o'clock,  just  as  it  began  to  grow  dusk,  a  man 
in  a  gig  might  have  been  seen  urging  his  tired  horse  along  the  road  which  leads  across 
.Marlborough  Downs,  in  the  direction  of  Bristol.  I  say  he  might  have  been  seen, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  been,  if  anybody  but  a  blind  man  had  happenc(! 
to  pass  that  way  ;  but  the  weather  was  so  bad,  and  the  night  so  cold  and  wet,  that 
nothing  was  out  but  the  water,  and  so  the  traveller  jogged  along  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  lonesome  and  dreary  enough.  If  any  bagman  of  that  day  could  have  caught 
sight  of  the  little  neck-or-nothing  sort  of  gig,  with  a  clay-coloured  body  and  red  wheeK. 
arul  the  vixenish,  ill-tempered,  fast-going  bay  mare,  that  looked  like  a  cross  between 
a  butcher's  horse  and  a  twopenny  ijost-offlce  pony,  he  would  have  known  at  once, 
that  this  traveller  could  have  been  no  otlier  than  Tom  Smart,  of  the  great  house  of 
Bilson  aiui  Slum,  Cateaton  Street,  City.  However,  as  there  was  no  bagman  to  lm>k 
on,  nol>ody  knew  anything  at  all  about  the  matter ;  and  so  Tom  Smart  and  his  cla\  - 
coloured  gig  with  the  red  wheels,  and  the  vi.\enish  mare  with  the  fast  pace,  went  on 
together,  keeping  the  secret  among  them  :  and  nol>ody  was  a  bit  the  wiser. 

'  There  are  many  pleasanter  places  even  in  this  dreary  world,  than  Marlborough 
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'  This  IS  tin-  f^huf!  SfiiW  ///<■  .'A/  i^fHth  111,111. 
paitsnii:,  a/tft  d  ft'ic  nnnittts  \-(n7:i>n,.  ni  ,iii  innat,' 
of'tno.  The  iu/oinuitiuu  wa-  iiiui,;  <  -  -my :  Joi  iln' 
iiioss(iiii,tiu-iiii;i>/  f/i,'  iiiifii'-i  i-iii-ii>ol;.<suffii  i,iitly 
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IXiwns  when  it  blows  hard  ;  and  if  you  throw  in  iicsiiie,  u  Ki'Mitiiy  winter's  evcninjr, 
II  mir>'  and  sloppy  road,  and  a  pelting  full  «f  heavy  rain,  and  try  the  effect,  hy  «.iv 
(if  cx|)eriment,  in  your  own  proper  person,  you  will  exiierience  the  full  force  «>f  fins 
(il)servation. 

'  The  wind  blew— not  up  the  road  or  down  it.  though  that  "s  \>  id  enoiiKh.  hut 
sheer  across  it.  sending  the  rain  slanting  down  like  the  lines  they  used  to  nilf  in  the 
copy-books  at  si!iool.  to  make  the  boys  slojio  well.  For  a  moment  it  would  die  nwiiy, 
uiui  the  traveller  would  begin  to  delude  himself  into  the  In-lief  that,  exhausted  with 
its  previous  fury,  it  had  quietly  laid  itself  down  to  rest.  when,  wlioo  !  he  woiiUI  lunr 
it  growling  and  whistling  in  the  distance,  and  on  it  would  come  rushing  over  the  hill 
tops,  and  sweeping  along  the  plain,  gathering  sound  and  strength  as  it  drew  nearer, 
until  It  dashed  with  a  heavy  gust  against  horse  and  man,  driving  the  sharp  rain  into 
their  ears,  and  its  cold  damp  breath  into  their  very  Uines  ;  and  past  them  it  would 
Mour,  far,  far  away,  with  a  stunning  roar,  as  if  in  ridicule  of  their  weukness,  and 
triumphant  in  the  consciousness  of  its  own  strength  and  jiower. 

'The  bay  mare  splashed  away,  through  the  nnid  and  wafer,  with  drof>ping  ears  : 
now  and  then  tossing  her  head  as  if  to  express  her  disgust  at  this  very  ungentleniaiiK 
behaviour  of  the  elements,  but  keeping  a  gooil  pace  notwithstandin);.  until  a  gust 
of  wind,  more  furious  than  any  that  had  yet  assailed  Ihem.  caused  her  to  stoj)  suddenly 
and  plant  her  four  feet  firmly  against  the  ground,  to  prevent  her  In-ing  blown  jivci". 
It's  a  special  mercy  that  she  did  this,  for  if  she  htid  lieen  blown  over,  the  vixciush 
mare  was  so  light,  and  the  gig  was  so  light,  and  Tom  Smart  such  a  light  weight  nito 
the  bargain,  that  thiv  nnist  infallibly  have  all  gone  rolling  over  and  over  together, 
until  they  reachod  the  confines  of  earth,  or  until  the  wind  fell ;  and  in  either  ease  the 
probability  is.  that  niither  the  vixenish  mare,  nor  the  clay -coloured  gig  with  the  red 
wheels,  uor  Tom  Smart,  would  ever  have  been  lit  for  service  again. 

'"  Wel'i.  danm  my  straps  and  whiskers,"  says  Tom  Smart  (Tom  sometinus  had 
an  unpleasant  knack  of  swearing),  "  Damn  my  straps  and  whiskers."  says  Tom,  "  If 
this  ain't  pleasant,  blow  me  !  " 

'  You  'II  very  likely  ask  me  why,  as  Tom  Smart  had  l)een  pretty  well  blown 
already,  he  expressed  this  wish  to  be  submitted  to  the  same  priness  again.  I  cant 
say— all  I  know  is.  that  Tom  Smart  said  so— or  at  least  he  always  told  my  unele 
he  said  so,  and  it 's  just  the  same  thing. 

Blow  me."  says  T<mi  Smart ;    and  the  marc  neighed  as  if  she  were  preeiselv 
of  the  same  ojiinioii. 

'"Cheer  up.  old  girl,"  said  Tom.  patting  the  bay  mare  on  the  neek  with  the 
end  of  his  whip.      "  It  won't  do  pushing  on.  such  a  night  as  this  ;    the  lirst  house  we 
cdine  to  we  'II  put  up  at.  so  the  faster  you  go  tlie  siM»ner  it  's  over.      Solio.  old  girl  - 
gently — gently." 

'  Whether  the  vixenish  mare  was  suHieiently  well  acquainted  with  the  tones  of 
Td.n's  voice  to  comprehend  his  meaning,  or  whether  she  found  it  colder  standinn  still 
ttt;».i  moving  on,  of  course  I  can't  say.  But  1  can  sa\  that  Tom  had  no  sooner  finished 
speaking,  than  she  pricked  up  her  ears,  and  started  forward  at  u  spe«il  whieh  made 
lue  clay-coloured  gig  rattle  till  you  would  have  supposed  every  one  of  the  red  spokes 
were  ^oing  to  fly  out  on  the  turf  of  Marlborough  Downs  ;  and  even  Tom.  whii»  as  lie 
was,  couldn't  stop  or  check  her  pace,  until  she  drew  up,  of  her  own  jir-eord.  iK-fore  a 
road-side  inn  on  the  right-hand  side  of  tht  way,  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  end  of  the  Downs. 
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'  Tom  cast  a  haity  glance  at  the  upper  part  o(  the  houne  as  he  threw  the  rein* 
to  the  hostler,  and  stuck  the  whip  in  the  l)ox.  It  was  a  btrange  old  place,  built  of 
u  kind  of  shingle,  inlaid,  as  it  were,  with  cro»bbeam»,  with  gable-topped  window> 
projecting  i-ompletely  over  the  pathway,  and  a  low  door  with  a  dark  porch,  and  a 
couple  ol  steep  steps  leading  down  into  the  house,  instead  of  the  modem  fashion  of 
half  a  dosten  shallow  ones  leading  up  to  it.  It  was  n  comfortable-lool  ..g  place  though, 
for  there  was  a  strong  cheerful  light  in  the  Iwr-window,  which  shed  a  bright  ray  across 
the  i..ad,  aud  even  lighted  up  the  hedge  on  the  other  side  ;  and  there  was  a  red  flick  . 
ing  light  in  the  opposite  window,  one  moment  but  faintly  discernible,  and  the  next 
gleaming  strongly  through  the  drawn  curtains,  which  intimated  that  a  rousing  fire 
was  blazing  within.  Marking  these  little  evidences  with  the  eye  of  an  experienced 
traveller,  Tom  disnjounteil  with  as  much  agility  as  his  half-frozen  limbs  would 
permit,  and  entered  the  house. 

•  In  less  than  five  minutes'  time,  Tom  was  ensconced  in  the  room  opposite  the 
bar— the  very  room  where  he  had  imagined  the  fire  blazing — before  a  substantial 
matter-of-fact  roaring  fire,  composed  of  something  short  of  a  bushel  of  cods,  and 
woo<l  enough  to  make  half  a  dozen  decent  gooseberry  bushes,  piled  half-way  up  the 
chinmcN ,  and  roaring  and  crackling  with  a  sound  that  of  itself  would  have  warmed 
the  heart  of  any  reasonable  man.  This  was  comfortable,  but  this  was  not  all,  for 
a  smartly  dressed  girl,  with  a  bright  eye  and  a  neat  ankle,  was  laying  a  very  clean 
white  cloth  on  the  table ;  and  as  Tom  sat  with  his  slippered  feet  on  the  fender,  and 
his  back  to  the  open  door,  he  saw  a  charming  prospect  of  the  bar  reflected  in  the  glass 
over  the  chimney-piece,  with  delightful  rows  of  green  bottles  and  gold  labels,  together 
with  jars  of  pickles  and  preserves,  and  cheeses  and  boiled  hams,  and  rounds  of  beef, 
arranged  on  shelves  in  the  most  tempting  and  delicious  array.  Well,  this  was  com- 
fortable t<x) ;  but  even  this  was  not  all— for  in  the  bar,  seated  at  tea  at  the  nicest 
possible  little  table,  drawn  close  up  before  the  brightest  possible  little  fire,  was  a 
buxom  widow  of  somewhere  about  eight  and  forty  or  thereabouts,  with  a  face  as 
comfortable  ns  the  bar.  who  was  evidently  the  landlady  of  the  house,  and  the  supreme 
ruler  over  all  these  agreeable  possessions.  There  was  only  one  drawback  to  the 
l)eauty  of  the  whole  picture,  and  that  was  a  tall  man — a  very  tall  man — in  a  brown 
coat  and  bright  basket  buttons,  and  black  whiskers,  and  wavy  black  hair,  who  was 
seated  at  ten  \s  ith  the-  widow,  and  who  it  required  no  great  penetration  to  discover 
was  in  a  lair  way  of  persuading  her  to  be  a  widow  no  longer,  but  to  confer  upon  him 
the  privilege  of  sitting  down  in  that  bar,  for  atid  during  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
term  of  his  natural  life. 

'  Tom  Smart  was  by  no  means  of  an  irritable  or  envious  disposition,  but  sonic- 
how  or  other  thi  tall  man  with  the  brown  coat  and  the  bright  basket  buttons  did  rouse 
what  little  gaW  he  had  in  his  composition,  and  did  make  him  feel  extremely  indignant : 
the  niore  especially  as  he  could  now  and  then  observe,  from  his  seat  l>cfore  the  glass, 
certain  little  affectionate  familiarities  passing  between  the  tall  man  and  the  widow, 
which  sufficiL-utly  denoted  that  the  tall  man  was  as  high  in  favour  as  he  was  in  size. 
Tom  was  fond  of  hot  punch — I  may  venture  to  say  he  was  very  fond  of  hot  punch 
— and  after  he  had  seen  the  vixenish  mare  well  fed  and  well  littered  down,  and  had 
eaten  every  bit  of  the  nice  little  hot  dinner  which  the  widow  tossed  up  for  him  with 
her  own  hands,  he  just  ordered  a  tumbler  of  it,  by  way  of  experiment.  Now,  if  there 
was  one  thing  in  the  whole  range  of  domestic  art,  which  the  widow  could  manufacture 
better  than  another,  it  was  this  identical  article ;  and  the  first  tumbler  was  adapted 
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to  Tom  Smart's  ta»tc  with  mioIi  i>eculinr  nircty,  that  ht  orilcMtl  a  Mrmiil  witli  the 
|(>u^t  poMiiblc  delay.  Hut  puncli  i!«  a  pirasaiit  thine,  K''"' '*''"*'*■  '"■  I'Ntrcinrly 
nlcusaiit  thing  under  any  rircuntstances  -  hut  in  that  sniif^  nlil  parlour.  Uforr  thr 
roaring  fire,  with  the  wind  blowing  outside  till  t-vcry  timlK-r  in  tin-  old  housf  crciiknl 
again,  Tom  S.nart  found  it  perfectly  delightful.  He  ortlered  another  tinnl>ler,  and 
then  another-  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  he  didn't  onler  another  after  that 
but  the  mure  h«  drank  of  the  hot  punch,  the  more  he  thought  of  the  tall  man. 

'  "  Confound  his  inipiKlcnce  !  "  said  Tom  to  himself,  "  what  business  has  he  ni 
that  snug  bar?  Such  an  ugly  villain  to<i  I  "  said  Tom.  "  II  the  widow  bad  anv 
taste  she  might  surely  pick  n|>  some  l>ctter  fellow  than  that."  Here  Tom's  cm- 
wandered  from  the  glass  on  the  chimney-picee,  to  tiic  glass  on  the  table  ;  and  as  he 
frit  himself  becommg  gradually  sentimental,  he  emptied  the  fourth  tumbler  of  punch 
:iii(l  ordered  a  fifth. 

'Tom  Smart,  gcntUmen,  had  always  licen  very  inueli  attached  to  the  piiblie 
line.  It  had  long  lieen  his  ambition  to  stand  in  a  bar  of  bis  own,  in  a  t.'ieeii  eoat, 
knee-cords,  and  tops.  He  had  a  great  notion  of  taking  the  <'hair  a*  convivial  dinners, 
and  he  had  often  thought  how  well  he  could  preside  in  a  nN>m  of  his  own  in  the  talking 
way,  and  what  a  capital  example  he  could  set  to  his  customers  in  the  drinking  tlcpart- 
nient.  All  these  things  passed  rapidly  through  Tom's  mind  as  he  s,it  drinking  the 
hot  punch  by  the  roaring  lire,  and  he  felt  very  justly  and  |iro]H-rly  indignant  that  the 
tall  man  should  l>e  in  a  fair  way  of  keeping  such  an  excellent  house,  while  he,  Tom 
.Smart,  wa§  as  far  off  from  it  as  ever.  So,  after  deliberating  o-  -  the  two  Inst 
tumblers,  whether  he  hatln',;  a  perlc<'t  right  to  j)iek  a  cpiarrri  with  t..  !all  man  for 
having  contrived  to  get  into  the  goo<l  gr^ees  of  the  bu.xom  widow.  Tom  .Smart  at  last 
arrived  at  the  satisfactory  conclusion  tbat  he  was  a  very  ill-used  and  iwrsceuted 
individual,  and  had  l)etter  go  to  bed. 

'Up  a  wide  and  ancient  stairca.se  the  smart  girl  preceded  Tom.  slia<llng  the 
chamber  candle  with  her  hand,  to  protect  it  from  rhe  currents  of  air  whieh  in  ^iieh  ii 
rambling  old  place  might  have  found  plenty  of  room  to  disjjort  themselves  in.  without 
blowing  the  candle  out,  but  which  did  blow  it  out  nevertheless  ;  thus  affording  Tom's 
enemies  an  opportunity  of  asserting  that  it  was  he,  and  not  the  wind,  who  extin- 
guished the  candle,  and  that  while  he  pretended  to  l>c  blowing  it  alight  again,  he  was 
ill  fact  kissing  the  girl.  Be  this  as  it  may,  another  light  was  <ibtained.  ami  Tom 
was  conducted  through  a  maze  of  rooms,  and  a  labyrinth  of  pass^igcs,  to  the  apart- 
ment which  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception,  where  the  girl  bade  him  go<Hl-nii{ht. 
and  left  him  alone. 

'  It  was  a  good  large  room  with  big  closets,  and  a  bed  which  might  have  serve' 
for  a  whole  lx>arding-school,  to  say  nothing  of  a  couple  of  oaken  presses  that  wouhi 
have  held  the  baggage  of  a  small  army  ;  but  what  sfniek  Tom's  fancy  most  was  a 
strange,  grim-looking  high-backed  chair,  carvctl  in  the  most  fantastic  manner,  with 
a  flowered  damask  cushion,  and  the  round  knobs  at  the  liuttom  of  the  legs  (;irefully 
tied  up  in  red  eloth,  as  if  it  had  got  the  gout  in  its  toes.  Of  any  other  ((iieer  eliair, 
Tom  would  only  have  th(mght  it  ictu  u  queer  chair,  and  there  would  lia\e  luen  an 
end  of  the  matter;  but  there  was  something  about  this  particular  eh;>ir.  and  >et  he 
couldn't  tell  what  it  was,  so  odd  and  so  unlike  any  other  niece  of  furniture  he  had 
ever  seen,  that  it  seemed  to  fascinate  him.  He  sat  down  Ijcfore  the  fire  auti  stu.'-eii 
ut  the  old  chair  for  half  an  hour ;-  Deuce  take  the  chair,  it  was  such  a  strange  old 
thing,  he  couldn't  take  his  eyes  off  it. 
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'  "  Well."  said  Tom.  sKiwIy  undrevsiiig  himself,  and  staring  at  the  old  chair  ill 
Ihf  while,  which  >,Unx{  with  a  mysterious  uspet-t  by  the  bcdnidc.  "  I  never  wiw 
such  u  rum  concern  us  that  in  my  da>N.  Very  odil,"  said  Tcni.  who  had  got  rather 
saj{e  with  the  hot  punth.  "  very  odil."  Tom  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  profciiiKl 
wisdom,  and  looked  at  the  chair  ajtaia.  He  couldn't  make  anything  of  it  thou^ili. 
so  he  got  into  bed,  covered  himself  nj)  warm,  and  fell  asleep. 

'  In  alMMit  half  an  hour,  Tom  woke  up.  with  a  start,  from  a  confused  dream  of 
tail  men  and  tumhiers  of  |mnch  :  and  the  first  object  that  presented  itself  to  hi* 
waking  inia(;niatiun  was  the  queer  chair. 

'  "  I  wont  look  at  it  any  more."  said  Tom  U>  himself,  and  he  squeezed  his  eyeliiK 
together,  and  tried  to  jK-rsniuIr  himself  he  was  jjoing  to  sleep  Again.  No  use  ;  nothing' 
hut  ipiccr  chairs  danced  Iwfore  his  eyes,  kicking  up  their  legs,  jumping  over  each 
other's  hacks.  iiikI  playing  all  kinds  of  anln's. 

'  "  I  may  as  well  sec  one  real  chair,  as  two  or  three  complete  sets  of  false  ones.' 
saiil  Tom.  hriiijiiiig  out  his  heat!  from  under  the  bedclothe>i.  There  it  was,  piainlx 
discernible  by  the  light  of  the  tire,  looking  as  provoking  as  ever. 

'  Tom  gazed  at  the  chair  ;  and.  suddenly  as  he  looked  nt  it,  a  most  extraorduiar\ 
<liiiii){c  seemed  to  come  over  it.  The  curving  of  the  back  gradually  assumed  tin 
liiiciiments  and  expression  of  an  old  shrivelled  human  face  ;  the  damask  cushioi' 
In-camc  an  antique.  flap|K<l  waistcoat  ;  the  round  knobs  grew  into  a  couple  of  feet, 
encased  in  re<l  cloth  slipfK-rs  ;  and  the  old  ehuir  looked  like  a  very  ugly  old  man,  of 
the  previous  century,  with  his  arms  a-kiml>o.  Tom  sat  up  in  l)ed,  and  rubbed  hu 
eyes  to  dispel  the  illusion.  No.  The  chair  was  an  ugly  old  gentleman;  and  what 
was  more,  he  was  winking  at  Tom  Smart. 

'  Tom  WHS  naturally  u  headlong,  careless  sort  of  dog,  and  he  had  had  five  tumblers 
of  hot  punch  into  the  bargain  ;  so,  although  he  was  a  little  startled  at  first,  he  begiiti 
to  grow  rather  indignant  when  he  saw  the  old  gentleman  winking  and  leering  at  him 
with  such  ii\  impudent  air.  At  length  he  resolved  that  he  wouldn't  stand  it  ;  and 
as  the  o'.il  ftict  still  kept  winking  away  as  fast  as  ever.  Tom  said,  in  a  very  angry  tone 

■  ■■  Wh.it  ;hc  devil  are  you  winking  at  me  for  ?  " 

'  "  Because  I  like  it,  Tom  Smart."  said  the  chair ;  or  the  old  gentleman,  which- 
ever you  like  to  cull  him.  He  stopped  winking  though,  when  Tom  spoke,  and  begun 
grinning  like  a  superannuated  monke)  . 

'  "  How  do  you  know  my  name,  old  nut-cracker  face  !  "  inquired  Tom  Smart, 
rather  staggered  :  -  though  he  pretended  to  carry  it  off  so  well. 

'  "  Conic,  come.  Tom.  '  said  the  t>ld  gentleman.  '"  that 's  not  the  way  to  address 
solid  Spanish  Mahogany.  Damme,  you  couldn't  treat  me  with  less  respect  if  I  was 
veneered."  Wlien  the  old  gentleman  said  this,  he  looked  so  fierce  that  Tom  began 
to  look  frightened. 

'  "  I  didn't  nican  to  treat  you  with  any  disrcsi)ect,  sir,"  said  Tom  ;  in  a  much 
humbler  tone  than  he  had  s{)oken  in  at  tirst. 

'  "  Well,  well."  said  the  old  fellow,  "  perhaps  not— perhaps  not.      Tom " 

'  "  Sir " 

'  "  I  know  everything  about  you,  Tom  ;  everything.      You  're  very  poor,  Tom." 

'  "  I  certainly  urn,"  said  Tom  Smart.      "  But  how  came  you  to  know  that  ?  " 
Never  mind  that,"  said  the  old  gentleman  ;  "  you  're  much  too  fond  of  punch, 


Tom.' 


'  Tom  Smart  was  just  on  the  point  of  protesting  that  he  hadn't  tasted  a  drop 
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iicn^^rtiiicnt,  that,  as  Torn  Smart  uftrr- 

■  tli''"t  rciiiDrsf. 

'!i.'  i.>(i,"n  ill  my  tiiiip,  Tmii."  vari  •■." 
A'itP'i    liave  >at   in  iii\    lap  fi>'  ..  i  . 

■  '"  '    •'.    .  "     The  olil  p-nlliiniri    v.  ••  • 


since  his  Inst  birth-d«y  hut  whri;  his  v\v  cncountcrrti  that  <>(  thr  tiUI  L'fiitlrnian. 
lie  Utokctl  so  knowing  that  Tom  hhishrd.  .ukI  was  silrn*. 

'"Tom,"  wild  the  old  ((oiitlrman,  "the  wiihiw 's  a  line  woiiwiii  rt-nmikaMy 
litie  woman— «h,  Tom  ?  "  Here  thr  old  fellow  screwed  up  his  eyes,  «iHk«'«l  up  t'l.c 
of  hi<i  wasted  little  lc({8,  and  looked  alto((ether  so  iinplensuntly  amorous,  that  Toiii 
was  quite  disfjusted  with  the  levity  of  his  liehnvioui  ;     at  his  liinr  of  lifi-.  !<«)  1 

'  "  I  am  her  guardian,  Tom,"  said  the  old  ^'enthinan. 

'  "  Are  you  ?  "   inquired  Tom  Smart. 

*  "  I  knew  her  mother,  Tom."  said  the  »>ld  fillow  ;  "  ;iud  her  yraiitlniollK  r.  .*>lu' 
was  very  fond  of  me — made  nie  this  waisteoat,  Tom." 

'  "  Did  she  ?  "   said  Tom  Smart. 

'  "  ,\nd  liicse  shoes,"  said  the  old  fellow,  lifting  up  one  of  the  re<l-rlotli  niullUi-  ; 
"  hut  don't  mention  it,  Tom.  I  shouhln't  like  to  have  it  known  that  she  was  so  muili 
attaehe<i  >  me.  It  might  ocension  sor.'-  ,  noleasantness  in  tho  farnilv."  Wlu'ii  tlif 
old  raiieal  ^  id  this,  he  lookeil  so  extn  w 
wanls  declared,  he  could  have  sat  u|M)n  n 
"'  I  have  been  a  great  fav«>iirite  am 
profli);  ite  old  debauchee  ;  '"  hundreds  of 
together.  What  do  you  think  of  that,  y< 
(■ceding  to  recount  s<mic  other  exploits  of  Ins  yuuih.  when  he  was  seizn'  /.  1  ,  ;  .i 
violent  fit  of  creaking  that  he  was  unalile  to  prm-eed. 

'  "  Just  serves  you  right,  old  hoy,"  thought  Torn  Smart  ;  hut  he  oiiin't  say 
anything. 

'  "  Ah  1  "  sjiid  the  old  fellow,  "I  am  n  g«KHl  <leal  trouhied  with  thi^  now.  I 
am  getting  old,  Tom,  and  have  lost  nearly  all  my  rails.  I  have  had  an  o)H'ralion 
performed,  too— a  small  piece  let  into  my  hack  -and  I  fonml  it  a  M\<re  tri.il, 
Tom." 

■  "  I  dare  sii\  you  did,  sir,"  said  Tom  Smart. 

'"However."  said  the  old  gentlenian.  "that  's  not  the  point.  Torn  '.  1  want 
you  to  marry  the  widow." 

*  "  Me,  sir  !  "    .aid  Tom. 

*  "  You  "  ;  said  th<  "id  gentleman. 

'"Bless  your  rcvcrind  locks,"  said  Tom  (he  had  a  few  scattercfl  liorsc-ha^is 
left) — "  hless  your  reverend  locks,  she  wouldn't  have  inc."  .Xnd  Torn  ijjIimI 
involuntarily,  as  he  thought  of  the  har. 

'  "  Wouldn't  she  1  "   said  the  old  nntleman.  tirinij . 

'"No,  no,"  said  Tom;  '  there  s  som'lMMly  else  in  the  wind.  .\  tall  man  .i 
i-uiifounde<lly  tall  niaii— with  black  whiskers." 

'  "  Tom,"  said  the  old  gentleman  ;    "  she  will  never  have  him.' 

*  "  Won't  she  ?  "  said  Tom.  "  If  you  st<MHl  in  the  bar,  old  gcntlem  m  _\<>i!  d 
tell  another  story." 

'  "  Pooh,  pooh,"  said  ♦he  old  gentleninn.      ''  I  k'w;  all  .ibont  that." 

'  "  .\bout  what  ?  "   said  Tom. 

'  "  The  kissing  behind  the  door,  ind  all  that  srirt  of  thing,  Tom."  said  the  old 
gentleman.  And  here  he  gave  another  i.--iipu<lcnt  liHtk.  which  made  Torn  very  wroth, 
i'eeause  as  you  all  know,  gentlemen,  to  hear  an  «iid  f<-IIow,  who  oiij^'il  to  know  l>elli  '. 
talking  about  these  things,  is  very  unpleasant  nothing  m' 

*  "  I  know  all  about  that,  Tom,"  said  the  old  gentlemi   i         '      iia\c  seen  it  done 
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very  €)ftcn  in  my  time.  Tom,  l>ctween  more  people  than  I  should  like  to  mention  I,, 
you  ;    l)tit  it  never  catnc  to  nnytlinv:  after  all." 

*  "  You  must  have  seen  some  queer  things."  said  Tom,  with  an  inquisitive  Icxik. 

'  "  You  may  say  that,  Tom,"  replietl  the  old  fellow,  with  a  very  eomplientrd 
wink.  "  I  am  the  last  of  my  family,  Tom,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  melan- 
elioly  sigh. 

'  "  Was  it  a  Urjiv  one  ?  "    in(|iiired  Tom  Smart. 

'  "  There  were  twelve  of  Il^.  Tom,"  said  the  old  gentleman  ;  "  fine  straight- 
liarked  handsome  fellows  as  you  'd  wish  to  sec.  None  of  your  modern  abortions 
—all  with  arni>.  and  with  a  degree  of  |)olish.  though  I  say  it  that  should  not,  which 
would  have  done  your  heart  giMnl  to  behold." 

'  "  Auil  what  's  Income  of  the  others,  sir  ?  "  asked  Tom  Smart, 

'  The  old  gentleman  ap)>lied  his  '•IIk)w  to  his  eye  as  he  replietl.  "  Gone,  Tom. 
gr)nc.  We  had  hard  service,  Tom,  and  they  hadn't  all  my  constitution.  Th'.'>  got 
rheumatic  about  the  legs  -.id  arms,  and  went  into  kitchens  and  other  hospitals; 
and  one  of  'rni.  with  long  service  and  hard  usage,  positively  lost  his  senses  : — he  got 
so  crazy  that  he  was  obliged  to  lie  burnt.      Shocking  thing  that,  Tom." 

'  "  Dreadful  I  "    said  Tom  Smart. 

'  The  old  fellow  piuised  for  a  few  minutes,  apparently  strugglii,g  with  his  feelings 
of  emotion,  and  then  said-  - 

'  "  However,  Tom.  I  am  wandering  from  the  point.  This  tall  man,  Tom,  is  a 
rascally  adventurer.  The  moment  he  married  the  witlow,  he  would  sell  off  all  thf 
furniture,  and  run  away.  What  would  l)e  the  consequence  ?  She  would  !)«• 
deserted  and  re<luccd  to  ruin,  and  I  should  catch  ni)'  death  of  cold  in  some  hn>krr's 
shop.' 

'  "  Yes,  but  -  -" 

'  "  Don't  interrupt  nie,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  Of  you.  Tom.  I  entertain 
a  very  different  opinion  ;  for  I  well  know  that  if  you  once  settled  yourself  in  a  p»d)li<' 
house.  \(Ai  would  never  leave  it,  as  long  as  there  was  anvthing  to  drink  within  its 
walls."' 

'  "  I  am  very  nnich  obliged  to  you  for  your  gootl  opinion,  sir."  said  Tom  Smart. 

'  "  Therefore."  resumed  the  old  gentleman,  in  a  dictatorial  tone  ;  "  you  shall 
have  her,  and  he  shall  not." 

'  "  What  is  to  prevent  it  ?  "   said  Tom  Smart,  eagerly. 

This  disclosure."  replied  the  old  gentlem.  ii  :   "  he  is  already  married." 

'  "  How  can  I  prove  it  ?  "   said  Tom,  starting  half  out  of  Iwd. 

'  The  old  gentleman  untucked  his  arm  from  his  side,  and  having  pointed  to  one 
of  the  oaken  presses,  immediately  replaced  it  in  its  old  position. 

'  '■  He  little  thinks."  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  that  ;n  the  right-hand  pocket 
of  a  i)air  of  trou.sers  in  that  press,  he  has  left  a  letter,  entreating  him  to  return  to  his 
disconsolate  wife,  with  six— mark  me.  Tom— six  bal)es,  and  all  of  them  small  ones.  " 

'  As  the  old  gentleman  solemnly  uttered  these  word.s,  his  features  grew  less  and 
less  ilistinct,  and  his  figure  more  shadowy.  A  film  came  over  Tom  Smart's  eyes. 
The  old  nu.!.  seemed  gradually  l>lending  into  the  chair,  the  damask  waistcoat  to 
M-solve  into  a  cushion,  the  red  slipi>ers  t«»  shrink  into  little  red  cloth  bags.  The  light 
faded  gently  away,  and  Tom  Snuirt  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  and  dropped  asleep. 

'  Morning  arouse<l  Tom  from  the  lethargic  siumlx-r,  nto  which  he  had  fallen 
on  the  disap|)earancc  of  tl>c  old  man.      l{e  sat  up  in  l>ed.  and  for  some  minutes  vainly 
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cndenvourcci   to  rernll   the  events  of  the  preceilinji  night,      .suddenly   thr\    iiishrd 
upon  him.      He  looked  at  the  ehnir ;    it  wns  a  fantastic  and  jjrini-lookinjj  piece  «>f 
furniture,    certainly,    hnt    it    must    have    \ieen   a    remnrkahly    ingrniotis    and    lively 
Imaffination.  that  could  have  discovere<l  any  resenililancc  l)ctwcen  it  and  an  old  niiiii. 
'  "  How  are  you,  old  boy  ?  "   said  Tom.      He  was  bottler  in  the  day  lifiht     ninNt 

men  are. 

'  The  chair  remained  motionless,  and  spoke  not  a  word. 

'  "  Miserable  morning,"  said  Tom.  No.  The  duiir  would  not  Ik-  drawn  into 
conversation. 

'"Which  press  did  you  jH)int  to?-  you  can  tell  nie  that,"  said  Tom.  Devil 
a  word,  gentlemen,  the  chair  would  say. 

'  "  It 's  not  much  trouble  to  open  it.  anyhow."  said  Tom.  getting  out  of  bed 
ver\-  dclil)erately.  He  walked  up  to  one  of  the  presses.  The  key  was  in  the  Kxk  ; 
he  turned  it.  and  opened  the  door.  There  xvnx  a  pair  of  trousers  there.  He  put 
his  hand  into  the  pocket,  and  drew  forth  the  identical  letter  the  old  gentleman  had 
described  ! 

'  "  Queer  sort  of  thing,  this,"  said  Ton!  .Smart  ;  looking  first  .-it  the  eliair  and  then 
ut  the  press,  and  then  at  the  letter,  and  then  at  the  chair  again.  "  Very  queer." 
said  Tom.  But,  as  there  was  nothing  in  either  to  lessen  the  queerness,  he  thought 
he  might  as  well  dress  himself,  and  settle  the  tall  man's  business  at  once  just  to  put 
him  out  of  his  misery. 

'Tom  surveyed  the  rooms  as  he  passed  through,  on  his  way  downstairs,  with 
the  scrutinising  eye  of  a  landlord  ;  thinking  it  not  mipossible,  th:  t  Itefore  long,  they 
and  their  contents  would  be  his  projierty.  The  tall  man  was  standing  in  the  snug 
little  bar,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  quite  at  home.  He  grinned  vacantly  at  Tom. 
\  casual  observer  might  have  supposed  he  did  it.  «mly  to  show  his  white  teeth  :  buf 
Tom  Smart  thought  that  a  consciousness  of  triumph  was  passing  through  tlu  plae<- 
where  the  tall  man's  mind  would  have  been,  if  he  ha»l  ha<l  any.  Tom  laughed  in  Ins 
face :  and  summoned  the  landlady. 

*  "  Goo<l  morning,  nui'am,"  sai<l  Tom  Smart,  closing  the  door  of  the  little  parlour 
as  the  widow  entered. 

'"Good  morning,  sir,"  said  the  witlow.  "What  will  you  take  for  breakfast, 
sir  ?  " 

'Tom  was  thinking  how  he  should  ojwn  the  case,  so  he  made  no  answer. 

'  "  There  's  a  very  nice  ham."  said  the  widow.  "  and  a  lieautiful  cold  larded 
fowl.      Shall  I  send  'em  in.  sir  ?  " 

'These  words  roused  Tom  frtmi  his  reflections.  His  admiration  of  the  witlow 
increased  as  she  spoke.      Tlioughtful  creature  !      I'oniforti-.ble  provider  ! 

'  "  Who  is  that  gentleman  in  the  bar,  ma'am  V  "    inquired  Tom. 

'  "  His  name  is  Jinkius,  sir."  said  the  widow .  sli^>htly  blushing. 

'  "  He  is  a  tall  man."  said  Tom. 

'  "  He  's  a  very  fine  man,  sir,"  replied  the  widow,  "  and  a  very  iii<i  g«  iitleman.  ' 

'"  Ah  !  "    said  Tom. 

'  "  Is  there  anything  more  you  want,  sir  ?  "  inquired  the  widow,  rather  puzzlnl 
by  Tom's  manner. 

'  "  Why,  yes,"  .said  Tom.  "  My  dear  ma  nin,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  sit 
down  for  one  moment  t  " 

'The  widow  looked  nmch  amazed,  but  she  sat  down,  and  Tom  s.it  down  too. 
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close  lieside  her.  I  don't  know  how  it  happened,  (gentlemen — indeed  my  unele  used 
to  tell  me  that  Tom  Smart  said  he  didn't  know  how  it  happened  either — but  some 
how  or  other  the  palm  of  T«)ni's  hand  fell  upon  the  back  of  the  widow  s  hand,  and 
remained  there  while  he  spoke. 

My  dear  ma'am,"  said  Tom  Smart—  he  had  always  a  ffrc  •'  notion  of  com 
mittiuft  the  amiable  --"  My  dear  nii;'ani,  you  deserve  a  very  excellent  husband  ;-  ■ 
you  do  indeed 

Lor.  sii  !  "  said  the  wi«low — as  well  she  mi);ht :  Tom's  mode  of  commencing; 
the  conversation  being  rather  utnisual,  not  to  say  startling;,  the  fact  of  his  never 
haviii;;  set  eyes  upon  her  l)cfore  the  previous  night  lieing  taken  into  consideration. 
"  Lor.  sir  I  " 

■  "  I  scorn  to  flattc. .  my  dcnr  ma'am,  "  said  Tom  Smart.  "  You  'leserve  a  very 
admirable  husband,  and  whoever  he  is,  he  '11  l)e  n  ver>'  lucky  man."  As  Tom  siiiil 
this  ]iis  eye  involuntarily  wandered  from  the  widow's  face  to  the  comforts  us-ound 
him.  , 

'  Tlif  widow  looke«l  more  puzzled  than  ever,  and  made  an  effort  to  rise.  Tom 
Kci.flv  pressed  her  hand,  as  if  to  detain  her.  and  she  kept  her  seat.  Widows,  gentlr- 
•ni  II,  are  not  usually  timorous,  as  my  lu.cle  used  to  say. 

■  "  I  am  sure  I  am  very  much  oblij^i-d  to  you.  sir,  for  your  good  opinion,"  said 
the  buxom  landlady,  half  laughing  ;   "  and  if  ever  I  niarry  again " 

//,'■  said  Tom  Smart,  I'xiking  very  shrewdly  out  of  the  right-hand  comer 

(•f  his  left  eye.      "  If " 

Well,"  said  the  widow,  laughing  outright  this  time.      "  fVhen  I  do,  I  hope 
I'sliall  have  as  goo<l  a  husband  as  you  deserilte." 
'  '•  Jinkins  to  wit,"  said  Tom. 

Lor.  sir  !  "  exclaimed  the  widow. 
l)h,  don't  tell  me.  "  said  Tom,  "  I  know  him." 
'  ■  I  am  fure  no>)ody  who  knows  him  knows  anything  bod  of  him,"  said  the 
widow,  bridling  up  at  the  mysterious  air  with  which  Tom  hnd  spoken. 
*  ■■  Hem  !  "  said  Tom  Smart. 

'  Til.  widow  began  to  think  it  was  high  time  to  cry,  so  she  tcx>k  out  her  hand- 
kerchief, and  in<|uired  whether  Tom  wished  to  insult  her  :  whether  he  thought  it 
like  a  gentleman  to  take  away  the  character  of  another  gentleman  l>ehind  his  back  ; 
why.  if  he  had  got  anything  to  say.  he  didn't  say  it  to  the  man,  like  a  man,  insteii.i 
of  terrifying  a  poor  weak  woman  in  that  wi.y  ;  and  so  forth. 

'  "  I  "11  say  it  to  him  fast  enough,"  said  Tom.   •  only  I  want  you  to  hear  it  first." 

What  is  it  t  "  inquireil  the  widow,  looking  intently  in  Tom's  countenance. 
I  "  I   11  astonish  you."  said  Tom.  putting  his  hand  in  his  iiocket. 
'  ••  If  it  is.  that  he  wants  monpy,"  sai<l  the  widow,  "  I  know  that  already,  an.l 
you  needn't  troiible  yourself.* 

l'<K.h,  nonsense,  that  s  nothing. "  said  Tom  Smart.  •  /  want  moncv.  'Tan  t 
that.  " 

(Ml,  dear,  what  can  it  be  r  '  exclaimed  the  \HtoT  widow. 

I>.>n't  be  frij{htened,'  sui.l  Tom  Smart.  He  slowly  drew  forth  the  letter, 
and  unfolded  it.      "  You  wont  screant  ?  "   said  Tom.  doubtfully. 

■  "   No.  no."  replied  the  wit'.ow  ;    '  let  me  see  it." 

You  won't  go  fainting  away,  or  any  of    hat  nonsense  ?  "   said  Tom. 

■  "  No,  no."  returned  tht  widow,  hastily. 
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'"And  don't  run  out,  and  blow  him  up,"  suid  Tuiii.  "  licoausi'  I  'II  do  all  that 
for  you  ;  you  had  better  not  exert  yourself." 

'  '■  Well,  well,"  said  the  widow,  "  let  nie  si-e  it." 

'"I  will,"  replied  Tom  Smart;  and,  with  these  words,  he  placed  the  liito'  m 
the  widow's  hand. 

'Gentlemen,  I  have  heard  niy  unele  say,  that  Tom  Smart  suid,  the  widow's 
laint'iitations  when  she  heard  the  diselosure  wt)uld  have  piercetl  a  ht-art  of  stoiu  . 
Tom  was  certainly  very  tentler-hcarted,  but  they  pierccil  his,  to  the  %ery  citre.  The 
widow  rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  and  wrunf{  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  the  deception  and  villainy  of  man  !  "    said  the  widow. 

■  ■■  Frightful,  my  dear  ma'am  ;    but  compose  yourself,"  said  Tom  Smart. 
"■  Oh,  I  can't  comjjosc  niyself,"  shrieked  the  widow.      "  I  shall  never  tinil  ah\ 
one  else  I  can  love  so  nmch  I  " 

'"Oh  yes,  you  will,  my  dear  soul,"  said  Tom  Smart,  letting;  fall  a  showrr  of 
the  largest  sized  tears,  in  pity  for  the  widow's  misfortunes.  Tom  .Smart,  in  the 
1  iicrgy  of  his  compassion,  had  put  hir'  arm  namd  the  widow's  waist  ;  and  the  widow, 
m  a  passion  of  grief,  had  clasped  Tom's  hand.  She  looked  up  in  Tom's  face,  and 
smiled  through  her  tears.      Tom  lcM>ked  down  in  hers,  and  smiled  throu^sh  his. 

'  I  never  could  find  out,  gentlemen,  whether  Tom  did  or  did  not  kiss  the  widow 
at  tlwt  particular  moment.  He  used  to  tell  my  uncle  he  duln't,  but  I  have  m\ 
doubts  about  it.      Iletwcen  ourselves,  gentlemen,  I  rather  think  he  di*l. 

'  At  all  events,  Tom  kicked  the  very  tall  man  out  at  the  front  diMir  half  an  hour 
after,  and  married  the  widow  a  month  after.  And  he  used  to  drive  alK)ut  the  eouiitr> . 
Willi  the  elay-coloured  gig  with  the  red  wheels,  and  the  vixenish  mare  with  the  fast 
pace,  till  he  ga'-e  up  business  many  years  afterwards,  and  went  to  France  with  hi-- 
wife  ;  and  then  the  old  house  was  pulled  down.' 


'  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  yon,'  said  the  iiupiisitive  old  gentleman,  '  what  In-ciinic 
of  the  chair  "!  ' 

'Why,'  replied  the  one-eyed  bagnwiii,  'it  was  observed  to  rriak  \;Ty  nmch  on 
the  day  of  the  weilding  ;  but  Tom  Smart  coiildirt  say  for  certain  whether  it  was  with 
plea.sure  or  Inxlily  infirmity.  He  rather  thought  it  was  the  latter,  though,  for  it 
never  spoke  afterwards.' 

'  Everylnxly  l)elieved  the  story,  didn't  tlie\  '1  '  siiul  (he  dirty-faced  niaii,  reliiimu 
Ins  pi|K'. 

'  Except  Tom's  enemies.'  re]>lied  the  bauiiuih.  "  Sonir  of  iiii  said  Tom  mvenlril 
it  ullo^ether  ;  and  others  said  he  was  drunk,  ami  (aiieicd  it,  and  got  hold  of  the 
wroMff  trousers  l)y  n<istake  before  he  went  lo  l>ed.  Hut  iiob«Hl\  ever  iiiiiideil  what 
the  If  said.' 

'  Tuiii  suid  it  was  all  true  ':  ' 
Every  word.' 

"  And  your  uncle  '(  ' 

'  Every  lettor.' 

'  They  must  have  lieen  very  nice  nu'ii,  liolli  of  'em  '  ;    said  the  dirty  faeeil  nuin. 

■  Yes,  they  were,'  replied  the  bagman  ;    '  \i  r\  iiue  men  iiuleed  !  ' 
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ClIAl'TER    XV 

IN  WHICH  IS  «;iVKN  A  KAlTHiri.  POKTKAITLME  OK  TWO  lUs- 
TlNfiUIHIIKO  I'KKSONs;  AM)  AN  ACCrKATK  HKSCRII'TION  OK  A 
I'lni.It"  HKKAKKAST  IN  TIIKIR  HOITHK  ANI»  (iR<HNI»S  :  WIIKII 
IMMLIf  IIUKAKKAST  LKADS  TO  TIIK  RKCOCiNITION  OK  AN  0|,|> 
At'C^rAINTANCK,  AND  TIIK  COMMKNCKMENT  OK  ANOTilKK 
(  HAI'TKK 

MH.   I'll  KVVKK'S  conscience  liaii   been  somewhat  reprouiiiing  him  for 
his  rec<-iit  neglect  of  his  friends  at  the  Peacock ;    and  he  was  just  dn 
the  ixiint  of  walking  forth  in  quest  of  them,  on  the  third  niominK  after 
the  eieetion  hud  terniinuted,  when  his  faithful  valet  put  into  !iis  Iiiiik' 
a  can),  un  which  was  engraved  the  following  inscription  : — 

<^tss.  Iro  l?unrrr. 

Thi-  l>en.      h'.alammll. 

'  Person  's  a  wailin','  said  Sam.  epigrammaticnlly. 
'  Does  the  ])ers«>n  want  me,  Sam  ?  '    inquired  Mr.  Pickwu-k. 

'  He  wants  ym  partieklur  ;  and  no  one  else  'II  do,  as  the  Devil's  private  secretary 
said  ven  he  fetched  jiv.iy  DiM'tur  Fiiustus,'  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

*  ///'.       Is  it  a  tientlemaii  t '   said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*  A  wery  go«Kl  imitation  o'  one,  if  it  an't.'  replieil  Mr.  Weller. 
'  Hut  this  is  a  lady's  card.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  liiven  me  hy  a  nen'l'm'n,  lio«  sever,'  replied  Sam.  'and  he's  a  waitin'  in  the 
drawing-room — said  he  'd  rather  v»;iit  all  day,  than  not  see  you.' 

Mr.  Pickwick,  on  hcanng  this  deternunatioii,  descended  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  sat  a  grave  nuui,  who  started  uj)  on  his  entriiiicc,  and  said,  with  an  air  of  pro- 
found respect  - 

*  Mr.  Pickwick.  I  presume  '! ' 

*  The  same.' 

'  .Vilow  me,  sir,  the  honour  of  grasping  your  hand.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  shake 
it,'  saiil  the  grave  man. 

'Certainly.'  said  Mr.  I'ickwick. 

The  straiijjer  shook  the  cxti  iidetl  hand,  a'lrl  then  continued. 

'  We  have  heard  of  your  fame,  sir.  The  noise  of  your  anti(|uarian  discussion 
hiw  reachetl  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  my  wife,  sir  ;  /  am  Mr.  Leo  Hunter  '-  the 
!**iriniger  paused,  as  if  he  expeetnl  that  Mr.  Pickwick  would  l)e  overcome  by  the  dis- 
closure ;    but  seeing  tluit  he  remamed  jM-rfeetly  eahn,  proceeilcd. 

'  .M\  wife,  sir  .Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  is  proud  to  nun)l>er  among  her  acquaintance 
all  lliusc  who  have  rcialercd  themselves  celebrated  by  their  works  and  talents.  I'crniil 
Mie,  ^ir.  to  place  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  list  the  name  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  his 
irutlier  mcmlM'-s  of  the  club  that  derives  its  i.amc  from  him.' 
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'  I  shnll  '>f  extremely  happy  to  mnkc  the  ncqunintnnre  of  such  a  liwiy.  s<r.'  itpluil 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Vou  shall  make  it,  sir,'  said  the  Krave  iiuiii.  "To-morrow  moriiiii).',  sir,  \\c 
give  a  pubhe  breakfast — a  fete  cham]>ftre—in  a  (?rrnt  niinilHT  of  thoM'  wlm  li;i\c 
rendered  themselves  celebrated  by  their  works  aiui  talents.  Permit  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter,  sir,  to  have  the  gratificntion  of  seeing  you  nt  the  Den.' 

'  With  great  plcasm-e,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

•  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  has  many  of  these  breakfasts,  sir,"  resumed  the  new  acquaint - 
mice — '  "  feasts  of  reason,  sir,  and  Hows  of  soul,"  as  somelxKly  who  wrote  a  sonntt 
to  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  on  her  bkvakfasts,  feelingly  and  originally  observe<l.' 

•  Was  he  celebrated  for  his  works  and  talents  ?  '    inquireil  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  He  was,  sir,'  leplied  the  grave  man,  *  ail  ''rs.  Leo  Hunter's  ac(|uaintance  arc  : 
it  Ls  her  ambition,  sir,  to  have  no  other  actpiaintancc' 
'  It  is  a  very  noble  ambition,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

•  When  I  inform  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  that  that  remark  fell  from  your  lij)s,  sir,  she 
will  indeed  he  proud,'  said  the  grave  man.  '  You  hav<'  a  gentknian  in  ytair  trail., 
who  has  produced  some  l>eautiful  little  poems,  I  think,  sir.' 

'  My  friend  Mr.  Snndgrass  has  a  great  taste  for  pcK'try.'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  So  has  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  sir.  She  doats  w\  poetry,  sir.  She  adores  it  ;  I  may 
say  that  her  whole  soul  and  mind  are  wound  iq>,  ai.d  entwine<l  with  it.  Slie  bus 
produced  some  delightful  pieces,  her-clf,  sir.  Vou  may  have  met  with  her  "■  t)dc 
to  an  Expiring  Frog,"  sir.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  have,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'You  astonish  mc.  sir.'  said  Mr.  Leo  Hunter.  'It  createil  an  immense  sensn- 
tion.  It  was  signed  with  an  "  L  "  and  eight  stars,  and  appearet)  originally  in  a  Lady's 
Muguzine.      It  commenced 

••  fun  I  view  thee  panting,  lying 
Uu  thy  stuiiiHcli,  without  sighing; 
Can  I  unmovL'd  m'c  tlit-e  living 

On  It  log, 

I'.xpiring  frog '."' 

'  Beautiful  !  '   said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Fine,'  said  Mr.  Leo  Hunter.  '  so  simple.' 

'  Very,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  The  next  verse  is  still  more  touching.      Shall  I  rcjK'at  it  ?  ' 

'  If  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  It  runs  thus,'  said  the  grave  man.  still  more  gravely. 

'•'Sav,  li.iM   ihiiils  ill  sli«|M-  of  lH>y«. 
Willi  uiiil  halliH),  niiii  briitHl  iioiM'. 
Hunted  Ihce  from  iimrshy  joys. 
With  H  iliiji, 
l'°.x|iinug  frog  '■" 

'  Finely  expressed,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  All  jx)iiit.  sir,"  said  Mr.  Leo  Hunter,  '  but  yni  shall  hear  Mrs.  Ia-o  Hunter  repeat 
it.  Site  can  do  justice  to  it,  sir.  She  wijl  repeat  it.  in  character,  sir,  to-morrov.- 
luorning.' 
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■  In  character  !  ' 

*  As  Minerva.      But  I  forgot— it  's  a  fancy-dress  breakfast.' 

'  Dear  ine.'  said  Mr.  Picivwick,  f/luncinK  at  his  own  figure — '  I  can't  possibly —   ' 
•(ant,   sir,  cant!'    exclaimed  Mr.   Leo  Hunter.      'Solomon  Lucas,  the  Jew 
in  the  IIi(,'h  Street,  has  tliousands  of  fancy  dresses.      Consider,  sir,  how  many  appro- 
priate characters  are  open  for  your  selection.      Plato,  Zeno,  Epicurus,  Pythagoras 
— all  founders  of  clubs.' 

'  I  know  that,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  but  as  I  cannot  put  myself  in  competition 
with  those  great  men,  I  cannot  presume  to  wear  their  dresses.' 

The  grave  man  considered  cleeply,  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  said — 
'  On  reilection,  sir.  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  not  afford  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter 
greater  pleasure,  if  her  guests  saw  a  gentleman  of  your  celebrity  in  his  own  costume, 
rather  than  in  an  assumed  one.  I  may  venture  to  promise  an  exception  in  your 
case,  sir — yes,  I  am  quite  certain  that  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  I  may  venture 
to  do  so.' 

'  In  that  case,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  coming.' 

■  Hut  I  waste  your  time,  sir,'  said  the  grave  man,  as  if  suddenly  recollectinn 
himself.  '  I  know  its  value,  sir.  I  will  not  detain  you.  I  may  tell  Mrs.  led 
Hunter,  then,  that  she  may  confidently  expect  you  and  your  distinguished  friond  •  1 
Good  morning,  sir,  I  am  proud  to  have  beheld  so  eminent  a  personage — not  a  step, 
sir;  iiot  ii  word.'  And  without  gi^■'■^g  Mr.  Pickwick  time  to  offer  remonstruiiee 
or  denial,  5Ir.  Leo  Hunter  stalked  gravely  away. 

.Mr.  Pickwick  took  up  his  hat,  and  repaired  to  the  Peacock,  but  Mr.  Winkle  luid 
conveyed  the  intelligence  of  the  fancy  ball  there,  before  him. 

'  Mrs.  Pott 's  going,'  were  the  first  words  with  which  he  saluted  his  leader. 

■  Is  she  ?  '   said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  .\s  Apollo,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle.      '  Qnly  Pott  objects  to  the  tunic' 

■  He  is  right.      He  is  quite  right.'  said  Air.  Pickwick,  emphatically. 

■  Yes  ; — so  sbe  's  going  to  wear  a  white  satin  gown  with  gold  spangles.* 

■  They  'II  ''ardly  know  what  she 's  meant  for ;  will  they  ? '  inquired  Mr. 
Snodf^ss. 

'  Of  course  they  will.'  replied  Mr.  Winkle  indignantly.  '  They  'II  see  her  lyre, 
won't  they  ?  ' 

'  True  ;   I  forgot  that,'  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

'  1  shall  go  as  a  Bandit.'  interposed  Mr.  Tupman. 

'  What  1 '  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  sudden  start. 

'  As  a  bandit,'  repeated  Mr.  Tupman,  mildly. 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  gazing  with  solemn  sternness  at 
his  friend,  '  you  don't  mean  to  say.  Mr.  Tupman,  that  it  is  your  intention  to  put 
yourself  into  a  green  velvet  jacket,  with  .-  two-inch  tail  ?  ' 

'  Such  it  my  intention,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Tupman,  warmly.      '  And  why  not,  sir  ? ' 

*  Because,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  considerably  excited — '  l)ec>'use  you  are  too 
old,  sir.' 

*  Too  old  1 '   exclaimed  Mr.  Tupman. 

'  And  if  any  further  ground  of  objection  be  wanting,'  continued  Mr.  Pickwick, 
•  you  are  too  fat,  sir.' 

'  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Tupman,  his  face  suffused  with  a  crimson  glow.  '  This  is  an 
insult.' 
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'Sir,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  same  tone,  'it  is  not  Imlf  tlic  iiisiill  di  yon, 
thnt  vour  appearance  in  my  presence  in  n  green  velvet  jacket,  with  a  two  incli  tnil. 
woultl  be  to  me.' 

'  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Tupninn,  '  you  're  a  fellow." 

'  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  yon  're  another  !  ' 

Mr.  Tnpman  advanced  a  step  or  two,  and  Khired  at  Mr.  Pickwick.  Mr.  Pick«ii  k 
returned  the  glare,  concentrated  into  a  fi>cns  hy  nicnns  of  his  sjicctaclcs,  and  lircuthxl 
a  l»old  defiance.  Mr.  Sncnlgrass  and  Mr.  Winkle  l(Hikcd  on,  {letnlii'd  at  iK'holdiiui 
such  a  scene  between  two  such  nun. 

'  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Tnpman.  after  a  short  pause,  speaking  in  a  low,  deep  vniee,  '  yon 
have  called  me  old.' 

•  I  have,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

•  .\nd  fat." 

■  I  reiterate  the  charge.' 
.Vnd  a  fellow.' 

"  .So  you  are  I  ' 

There  was  a  fearful  pause 

'My  attachment  to  your  |.rr.o:i,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Tnpman.  sfK-aking  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  emotion,  and  tucking  up  his  wristbands  meanwhile.  '  is  great— very 
Ureat—  but  upon  that  person.  I  must  take  sunwunry  vcnKcancc' 

'Come  on,  sir!'  rcjilied  Mr.  Pickwi«-k.  Stinnilatcd  by  tin-  excituig  nature  I'f 
the  dialogue,  the  heroic  num  actually  threw  himself  into  a  pnraiytu'  attitude,  conti- 
(lentlv  supposed  by  tlic  two  by-standers  to  have  been  intciuled  as  a  jMistiirc  of  (lifencc. 

'  What !  '  exclaimed  Mr.  Sno<lgrass,  siuhlenly  recovering  the  po«er  of  s|H'eeh, 
of  which  intense  astonishment  had  previously  bereft  him,  and  lusbing  between  the 
two,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  receiving  an  a|>plication  on  the  tenijile  from  ca<'h. 
'  What !  Mr.  i  ickwick,  with  the  eyes  of  the  world  ujmn  you  !  Mr.  Tnpman  !  who. 
in  common  with  us  all,  derives  a  lustre  from  his  unilying  name  !  For  shame,  gentle- 
men :  for  shame.' 

The  unwonted  lines  which  momentary  passion  had  ruled  in  .Mr.  I'lekwuk's  dear 
and  open  brow  gradually  melted  away,  as  his  young  friend  sjM.ke.  l.ke  the  marks 
of  a  black-lead  pencil  beneath  the  softcninji  influence  of  India  rublK-r.  His  coun- 
tenance had  resumed  it>  usual  benign  exprc  ion.  ere  he  i-oncliided. 

'  I  have  been  hasty.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  vcrv  hasty.      Tnpman  ;   your  hand.' 

The  dark  shadow  passed  from  Mr.  Tupman's  face,  as  he  warnilv  grasjHtl  the 
hand  of  his  friend. 

'  I  have  been  hasty,  too,'  said  he. 

'No,  no,'  interrupted  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  llie  fault  was  mine.  Vou  «ill  wrar  the 
green  velvet  jacket  ? ' 

'  No,  no,'  replied  Mr.  Tupnian. 

'  To  oblige  me,  you  will,'  resumed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Well,  well,  !  will,'  said  Mr.  Tupnian. 

II  was  accordingly  settled  that  Mr.  Tnpman,  Mr.  Winkle,  and  Mr  .Siiodgrnss, 
should  all  wear  fancy  dresses.  Thus  Mr.  Pickwick  was  led  by  the  very  warmth  <>f 
his  own  good  feelings;  to  givt  his  consent  to  a  prtMccding  frtim  which  his  Ixtter  judg- 
ment would  have  recoiled  -a  more  striking  illustration  of  his  amiable  eharncter could 
hardly  have  been  eonceivefl,  even  if  the  events  rcconled  in  these  pages  had  been 
wholly  imaginary. 
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Mr.  Leo  Iluntrr  hud  .."l  i'Xaj.','iTntrd  the  resourccji  of  Sir.  Solomon  Lucas.  Hi> 
wurdrotH!  was  extciisive — very  cxtonsivc— not  strictly  classical  |>crhapf>,  nor  quite 
new,  nor  did  it  contain  any  one  garment  made  precisely  after  the  fashion  of  an>  «j>c 
or  time.  Iiiit  everything  was  more  or  less  spangled  ;  and  wiiat  can  \>e  prettier  than 
spangles  !  It  may  he  objected  that  they  are  not  adapted  to  the  daylight,  hut  cvcr\- 
body  knows  that  they  would  glitter  if  there  were  lamps  ;  and  nothing  can  t)c  clean  r 
than  that  if  |K-ople  give  fancy  halls  m  the  daytime,  and  the  dresses  do  not  show  quite 
as  well  US  they  would  hy  night,  the  fault  lies  solely  with  the  people  nho  give  the  fancy 
lialls,  and  is  in  no  wise  chargeahic  on  the  spangles.  Such  was  the  convincing  reason- 
ing of  .Mr.  Solomon  Liicus  ;  and  inllucnecd  hy  such  arguments  did  Mr.  Tupman, 
Mr.  Winkle,  and  .Mr.  Sno<!grass  engage  to  array  themselves  in  costumes  which  l.is 
taste  and  cx]>ericncc  induced  him  to  recommend  us  udmirahly  suited  to  tlic 
occasion. 

.\  carriage  was  hired  from  the  Town  Arms,  for  the  aeconimodution  of  the  I'ick- 
wickiaiis,  and  ji  chariot  was  ordercil  from  the  same  rei)ository,  for  the  puq)osc  i>( 
conveying  .Mr.  ar  •  Mrs.  I'oU  to  .Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  grounds,  which  Mr.  Pott,  as  a 
dclicjite  ackiiov  .■  i  'ment  of  having  received  an  invitation,  had  already  contidentiv 
preilicted  in  tlu  L' ■'  nswill  Gazette  'would  present  a  .scene  of  varied  and  delicious 
enchantment— a  l>ewildering  coruscation  of  beauty  and  talent — a  lavish  and  prodipa! 
display  of  hospitality — alnive  all,  a  degree  of  splendour  .softened  by  the  most  exquisite 
taste ;  and  adornment  refined  with  perfect  harmony  and  the  chastest  good  kec  pint; 
— c'ompared  with  which,  the  fabled  gorgeousness  of  Eastern  Fairy-land  it.self,  woiilil 
appear  to  Ijc  clothed  in  as  many  dark  and  nnirky  colours,  as  nui»t  l)e  the  mind  of  tnc 
splenetic  and  unmanly  l)eing  who  could  presume  to  faint  with  the  venom  of  his  et^\^, 
the  ])reparutions  making  by  the  virtuous  and  hi;^hl;  distinguished  lad>,  at  wh'is,- 
shrine  this  humble  tribute  of  admiration  was  offered."  This  last  was  a  piecf  of  bitnig 
sarcasm  against  the  Independent,  who  in  consequence  of  not  having  been  invit<il 
at  all,  had  l)een  through  four  number:]  affecting  to  sneer  at  the  whole  affair,  in  his 
very  largest  tyiie,  with  all  the  adjectives  in  capital  letters. 

The  morning  came  ;  it  was  a  plea.sant  sight  to  behold  Mr.  Tupman  in  ful' 
Brigand's  costume,  with  a  very  tight  jacket  sitting  like  a  pincushion  over  his  hai  k 
and  shoulders  :  the  upper  (wrtion  of  his  legs  encased  in  the  velvet  shorts,  and  the 
lower  jiart  thereof  swathed  in  the  complicated  bandages  to  which  all  Brigands  arc 
|)eculiarly  attached.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  his  open  and  ingenuous  countennnc c 
well  mustachioed  and  corked,  looking  out  from  an  ojx'n  shirt  collar  ;  and  to  confciu 
plate  the  sugar  loaf  hat,  decorated  with  riblmns  of  all  colours,  which  he  was  compelh  ! 
to  carry  on  his  kni-c.  inasmuch  a.s  no  known  conveyance  with  a  top  to  it,  would  adni  . 
of  any  man's  carrying  it  l)etwcen  his  head  and  the  roof.  Equally  humorous  ami 
agreeable  was  the  ai)|)earHnce  of  .Mr.  Snodgrass  in  l.'.uc  satin  trunks  "and  cloak,  white 
silk  tights  uiul  shoes,  and  Grecian  helmet  :  which  everylnxly  knows  (and  if  they  do 
not.  .Mr.  Soh)mon  Lucas  did)  to  have  been  the  regular,  authentic,  everydnv  c"  'iiiu' 
of  a  Troubadour,  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  time  of  their  final  disappear luur 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  .VII  this  was  pleasant,  but  this  was  as  nothing  «-onipared 
with  the  shouting  of  the  )M)pulace  when  the  carriage  drew  up.  M  ml  Mr.  Pott 
chariot,  which  chariot  itself  drew  up  at  Mr.  Pott's  door,  wh  '  i  door  tseif  opc:i- .., 
and  displayed  the  great  Pott  accoutred  as  a  Russian  oHicer  of  jus<  .  .vitii  a  trenn  ..ri.  is 
knout  in  his  hand— tastefully  typical  of  the  stern  and  mighty  p-  w  r  n*  •'  •_  L.»tai; 
swill  Gazette,  and  the  fearful  lashings  it  bestowed  on  pul<lif  offender  . 
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'  Uravo  I '  »houte(i  Mr.  Tupniaii  and  Mr.  SinKli.'ra>N  from  flu-  paN-.iii.'i'.  »lii-n  they 
lichrld  the  walkiiijj  nllr>tory. 

'  liravo  !  '   -Mr.  I'ickwick  was  hoanl  In  exi'laiiii.  fioni  llir  passiiyc. 

■  H«Mi  -roar,  Fott  I  '  shontt-tl  the  jiopiilaco.  .Viiil<i  lhi-s«>  sahitations,  Mr.  I'fft. 
siiiilliiK  with  that  kind  of  liliiiul  «lii;iuty  whii-h  Milliciciillv  Ic^tilinl  llial  lu-  fill  his 
power,  and  knew  h^^w  to  j-xert  it,  i;ot  into  the  «>hiiriot. 

Then  there  emerjjetl  from  the  house.  .Mrs.  l'«itl.  who  would  Ii.im-  hKikid  Mr\  hke 
.\|H)lhi  il  she  hadn't  had  n  i^iwii  un  :  eoiidiieled  liy  .Mr.  Wiiikli',  ulii>  in  his  h^ht 
rill  coat,  ''oilld  n«it  possibly  have  Iki-h  mistaken  for  anythiiii;  Iml  n  spurtsniaii.  if  In 
had  not  liorne  an  eipial  resenililanee  to  a  general  postiiiaii.  L.-ist  of  all  'iiiih  .Mr. 
Pickwiek.  whom  the  Iniys  applaiide<l  as  loiul  as  aiiyUHly.  prolialily  under  t'li-  uiipres- 
sion  that  his  tights  and  K»>(ers  u<'re  some  remnants  of  the  dark  a(;es  :  mid  tii:'n  the 
two  veliij'les  priK-eeded  towards  .Mrs.  I.co  llniiter's  :  Mr.  NVi  Her  (who  was  In  assist 
III  waiting;)  Ix-iti);  stationed  on  the  Imix  of  that  in  whieii  his  master  was  seated. 

Kvery  one  of  the  mea.  women,  Ihivs,  nirls.  and  lial>ies.  wlm  weir  assinililed  to 
see  the  visitors  in  their  faney  clrt~.ses.  scrcaiiinl  with  deliulit  ami  eesiasy.  ulieii  Mr. 
Pu-kwiek,  with  the  Unhand  on  one  arm.  and  the  'i'rouliadoitr  on  the  other,  walked 
solemnly  up  the  entrance.  Never  were  siuh  shouts  heard,  as  those  wlurti  ^reeled 
.Mr.  Tiipman's  efforts  tu  fix  the  suuar-loHf  hat  on  his  lieail.  Ii\  w;r%  of  cnlrriii);  Ihe 
garden  in  style. 

The  preparations  were  on  the  most  ilelijjhtfiil  scMie  :  fully  realisini;  the  p;  iplielie 
I'ott's  antieipations  ahoiit  the  norneousness  of  Kiisterii  Fairy-land.  ;iiid  al  .i|ic<-  afford- 
iii^  a  suttieicnt  contradiction  to  the  malisnant  stutenieiits  of  Ihe  reptile  lnd<'|M'iid<-iit. 
The  t;rouiids  were  mure  than  an  acre  and  a  quaiter  in  extent,  and  they  were  tilled 
with  |>eople  !  Never  we.s  such  a  Ida/e  of  U-aiity.  and  fashion,  and  literature.  Tlieit- 
was  the  yoiiii^  huly  who  "did  '  the  p<H-try  in  the  Kahmswill  (■a/ell<.  in  I  he  j;iirl>  of 
1)  saltaiia.  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the  yoiin^'  ^'eiilleman  who  'did'  the  rex  lew 
department,  and  who  was  appropriately  hahiled  m  a  lield  luiirsliars  uniform  the 
hoots  excepteil.  There  were  hosts  of  tlu-se  geniuses,  niid  aij ,  reasonalile  person  would 
have  th<iu};ht  it  honour  enough  to  meet  them.  Hut  more  th.in  ih-  m',  there  were  h;ilf 
a  dozen  lions  from  London  authors,  real  authors,  who  had  wiitteii  \\h<>le  liiHik.s, 
and  printed  them  afterwanis  -and  here  \ou  miyht  see  'em.  walkinL'  al«iut,  like 
ordinary  men,  smiling,  and  talkini;  aye,  ami  talkiii(f  pretty  eoiisidiralili>  nonsense 
hid.  no  douht  with  the  lieniitn  intention  ot  reiideriiiK  themselves  inlellit;il>le  ti<  the 
'  •iiiimon  people  idM>ut  them.  Moreover,  there  was  a  hand  of  niusie  in  piistehn;!!'! 
laps  ;  four  somethinf!-eaii  sinjfers  in  the  eostiinie  of  their  ei.iinfry.  ami  a  do/.eti  lured 
v.. liters  in  the  costume  of  Ihiir  country— and  vei\  dirty  wistiime  ton.  .Xml  alwive 
nil.  there  was  .Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  in  the  character  of  Minerva,  reeeivmi;  thi-  company, 
and  overllowinj;  with  jiride  and  (.'ratitleatioii  at  the  notion  of  having  eaUed  sueh  dis- 
tiii)(iiisheii  indiviil  lals  together. 

'Mi*.  Pickwick,  ■na'ani,'  saiil  a  strvant,  as  that  t;elitleinan  approaehed  the  pre- 
sidiu);  f^xidess,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  the  liri^aiid  and  Trniiliiidniir  on  either 
ami. 

'  What  !  Where  !  '  exelaimeii  Mrs.  Leo  liiinter.  starting  up.  in  an  af(eete«l 
rapture  of  surprise. 

'  Here,'  said  .Mr.  I'li-kwiek. 

'Is  it  iH)ssil)le  that  I  have  really  the  gruliliealioii  of  heholdinu  Mr.  P.  kwick 
liiinself  ! '   ejaciilited  Mrs.  I.,eo  Hunter. 
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THE  PICKWICK  PAPEIts 


•  No  other,  iiiu'uiii.'  rt-pluMl  Mr.  Pitkwick,  Uwiiig  very  low.  •  Permit  me  t.. 
introduce  my  friends  Mr.  TiipmaH— Mr,  Winkle  Mr.  Siiodgrnss  -to  the  authoress 
of  ••  The  Kxpirini;  Froj?-" 

Very  few  |K-ople  l.ut  those  who  have  tried  it,  know  what  a  diflicult  process  it  l^, 
to  Ik.w  III  jtncii  velvet  siimlls,  uixl  a  tight  jacket,  and  high-crowned  hat :  or  in  lilm- 
.atin  trunks  iiiui  white  silks  :  or  knee-i-ords  and  ttij>-l;Hxits  that  were  never  made  Itir 
the  wearer,  and  have  been  tixeil  uikhi  him  without  the  remotest  reference  to  tin- 
comparative  dimensions  of  himself  and  the  suit.  Never  were  such  distortions  :i-, 
•Mr.  Tiipman's  frame  underwent  in  his  efforts  to  apjiear  easy  and  graceful  -never  was 
such  ingenious  ]>osturinp,  us  his  fancy -dressed  friends  exhibited. 

'Mr.  Pickwick,'  said  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  '  I  must  make  you  promise  not  to  stir 
from  my  side  th<'  whole  »la> .  There  are  hundreds  of  |>eople  here,  that  I  must  |)o»i- 
lively  iiilnKlutf  you  to.' 

'  You  are  very  kind,  niu'aiii,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

•  In  the  lirst  place,  here  arc  my  little  girls  ;  I  had  almost  forgott'^n  them,"  suid 
Miiurvii.  carelessly  p«iinting  towards  a  couple  of  full-grown  young  ladies,  of  whom 
one  might  l»e  aliout  twenty.  ;iiui  the  other  a  year  or  two  older,  and  who  were  dres.sed 
in  very  juvenile  costunus  -  whether  lo  make  them  look  young,  or  their  manimu 
younger,  Mr.  Pickwick  does  not  distinctly  inform  us. 

'  Tl'cy  are  very  l)eautifui,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  the  juveniles  turned  away,  after 
Inriiig  presented. 

'  They  arc  very  like  their  mamma,  sir,  said  Mr.  Pott,  majestically. 

'  Oh  yon  nau^'hty  man,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Leu  Hunter,  playfully  tapping  tlie 
Editor'.x  arm  with  her  fan  (.Miiicr\a  with  a  fan  !). 

'  Why  now.  my  dear  -Mrs.  Hunter,'  said  Mr.  Pott,  who  was  trumpeter  in  ordinary 
at  the  Den.  '  \ou  knuu;  that  when  your  picture  was  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
.Vcademx,  last  year,  everylxHly  inquired  whether  it  was  intended  for  you,  or  your 
youngest  daughter ;  for  you  were  so  much  alike  that  there  was  no  telling  the  differ- 
ence l)etween  you.' 

'Well,  and  if  they  did  why  nerd  you  rejieat  it,  licfore  strangers?'  said  Mrs. 
Leo  Hunter,  Ix-stowing  another  tap  on  the  slumbering  lion  of  the  Katanswill  Gazette. 

'  fount,  t'oiint,'  screamed  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  to  a  well-whiskered  individual  in  a 
I'Htign  uniform,  who  was  piissiiig  by. 

'  Ah  !  you  want  me  '! '  said  the  Count,  turning  back. 

'  I  want  to  intriKluce  two  very  clever  people  to  each  other,'  said  Mr?>.  T.co  ir'nter. 
'  .Ml.  Pickwick,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Count  Smorliork  '  .Sjie 
added  in  ii  hurried  whisper  to  Mr.  Pickwick — 'the  famous  foreigner— gathering 
muterials  for  his  great  work  on  Eiiglaiid--hem  ! — Count  Smorltork,  Mr.  Pickwick." 

Mr.  ''i!  '.wick  .saluted  the  Count  with  all  the  reverence  due  to  so  great  a  man. 
and  the  Count  drew  forth  a  set  of  tablets. 

'  What  you  say,  Mrs.  Hunt  ?  '  inquired  the  Count,  smiling  graciously  on  the 
gratiiicd  .Mr-  Leo  Hunter,  '  Pig  Vig  or  Big  Vig — what  you  call — Lawyer-  eh  'I  I 
see -that  is  it.  Uig  Vig '--and  the  Count  was  proceeding  to  enter  Mr.  Piekwiei« 
in  his  tablets,  as  a  gentleman  of  the  long  rol>e,  who  derived  his  name  from  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  lielonged.  when  Mrs.  I.,eo  Hunter  interposed. 

'  No.  no.  Count,"  said  the  lady,  "  Pick-w  ick.' 

'All.  ah,  I  sec'  replied  the  Count.  "  Peek — Christian  name;  Weeks--  surname ; 
good,  ver  good.      I'eek  Weeks.      How  do  you  do,  Weeks  Y  ' 
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-  Qiiitr  wril.  I  thank  you,'  rrplicd  Mr.  Fiikwirk,  with  all  hi>  >i->iial  iif(itliilit> . 
■  IIhvc  you  hcen  long  in  Kn|{lnn(i  1 ' 

■  I^ng— ver  long  time  -fortnight  — more.' 
• !)«.  >oii  stay  here  long  ?  ' 

■  0:ic  wifk.' 

'You  will  have  enough  to  do.'  Miiil  Mr.  I'u-kwick,  snniiiit:.  °  t<>  ;.Mthcr  ull  tin- 
materiaU  you  want,  in  that  time." 

•  Eh,  they  arc  gatherfd.'  said  the  t  ount. 

•  Indeetl ! '  said  Mr.  I'iokwii-k. 

"They  are  here.'  udiied  the  fount,  tapping  his  forthcud  si^fiiili'  intlv.  •  l^irge 
lHH>k  at  home  -full  of  iioles    -liiiisic,  picture.  s«u  nee.  |M»»ry,  |H>lti(s  ;   ;ill  Ui\ii-.' 

"The  wort!  jHilitics,  sir,'  saiil  Mr.  I'iekwiik.  comprises,  in  itself,  ;>  «liiliciilt  stii.ix 
of  11"  inconsiderable  luagiiitiide.' 

'  Ah  1 '  said  the  Count,  drawing  out  the  talilcts  again,  "nci  t""d  -  line  "ord^ 
to  l)egin  a  ehapter.  Chapter  forty-seven.  Polties.  The  «i.rcl  pultic  siirjtriscs  \>\ 
liiiiiself  -'  Ami  down  went  Mr.  Pickwick's  remark  in  I'luiiit  Siimrltork's  tahlcts. 
with  such  variations  and  additions  as  the  Count's  exulK-raiit  fuiic\  su^jjcsted,  <>r 
his  imjierfeet  knowledge  of  the  langunijc  occasioned. 

'  fount."  said  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter. 

'  Mrs.  Hunt.'  replif^  the  Count. 

•  This  is  Mr.  .Sn«jdgrass,  a  friend  of  .Mr.  IVkwitk's.  and  a  pixl. 

•  Stoji,"  cxclaime<l  the  Count.  Iiringing  out  the  talilct.s  once  more.     •  Hcail.  jxitrv 
chapter,    literary    friends  -  name,    Snou>;rass;     ver   u'tHid.       Inlnxliiciil    to   Snow 

(jniss  grent  |ioet.  friend  of  Peek  Weeks  l>y  Mrs.  Hunt.  «l;iili  wrote  i.lhcr  swcit 
(HH-m  -what  is  that  name''  Fog  IVrspinin;  Fog  vcr  <u,,»l  -\<r  -.'oimI  mdccd.' 
.\iid  the  Count  put  up  his  taulets,  and  with  sundry  Ik»ws  and  ackimw  li-dyinciils  walked 
away,  thoroughly  satisfied  that  he  hiul  made  the  most  important  .mil  \:iiualile  addi- 
tn>iis  to  his  stock  of  information. 

'  Wonderful  man.  Count  Smorltork,'  s.iid  Mrs.  I,ci>  Huii'c>. 

'Sound  philosopher.'  said  Mr.  IVitt. 

■  Clear-hemled,  strong-minded  jiersoii.'  added  Mr.  SiuKlgrass. 

A  chorus  of  hy-standers  t<H>k  up  the  shout  of  Count  Smorltork's  piiii-.c.  shoik 
till  ir  heads  sagely,  and  uiiiinimously  cried  '  Vcrx  ! 

\s  the  enthusiasm  in  Count  Smorltork's  favour  ran  very  liinli.  Ins  pi.i-sc-  iiu^lil 
have  been  sung  until  the  end  of  the  festivities,  if  the  four  soniclhiiijicaii  Milkers  hiiil 
iii>t  ranged  themselves  in  front  of  a  small  apple-tree,  to  look  pictiins.|uc.  .tnd  coni- 
imnced  singing  their  national  songs,  which  ap|Mari<l  by  no  means  ditlicult  of  exicu 
tarn,  inasmuch  as  the  grand  secret  seemed  to  Ih-,  that  three  of  I  be  siinictliiiig-euii 
-singers  should  grunt,  while  the  fourth  howled.  This  interesting  jMrforiuancc  ba\mi; 
concluded  amidst  the  loud  plaudits  of  the  v. hole  company,  a  laiy  forthwith  procce<lc<l 
to  entangle  himself  with  the  rails  t)f  a  chair,  and  to  juiiiji  over  it.  iual  crawl  uixlcr  it, 
ar-d  fall  down  with  it.  aiul  do  everything  but  sit  uimhi  it,  and  then  to  make  a  «ravat 
of  his  legs,  and  tie  them  round  his  neek,  and  then  to  illustrate  the  case  witii  wliidi 
a  liunian  being  can  l>c  made  to  look  like  a  magnitied  toad— all  which  feat*  yiehletl 
high  delight  and  satisfaction  to  the  assenibltd  s|>ectators.  After  which,  the  voice 
of  Mrs.  Pott  was  heart!  to  chirp  faintly  forth,  (■omething  which  coiirtesv  interpreted 
into  a  mrng,  which  was  all  very  classical,  and  stri<tly  in  character,  Iteiausc  Ajm)11o 
«!»s  himself   a  composer,  and  composers  can  very  seldom  sing  their  own  music  or 
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uriytiody  else's,  either.  This  was  succeedfd  by  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  recitation  of  h  r 
far-famed  Ode  to  an  Expiring  Frog,  which  was  encored  once,  and  would  have  been 
encored  twice,  if  the  major  part  of  the  guests,  who  thought  it  was  high  time  to  pet 
something  to  eat,  had  not  said  that  it  was  perfectly  shameful  to  take  advantage  of 
Mrs.  Hunter's  goo<l  nature.  So  although  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  professed  her  perfeet 
willingness  to  recite  the  ode  again,  her  kind  and  considerate  friends  wouldn't  hear 
of  it  on  an>-  uceouiit  :  aiul  the  refreshment  room  being  thrown  open,  all  the  people 
who  had  ever  been  there  before  scrambled  in  with  all  possible  despatch  :  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter's  usual  course  of  proceeding  being  to  issue  cards  for  a  hundred,  and  breakfast 
for  fifty,  or  in  other  words  to  feed  only  the  very  particular  lions,  and  let  the  smaller 
nnimals  take  care  o(  themselves. 

'  Where  is  Mr.  Pott  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  as  she  placed  the  aforesaid  liors 
around  her. 

'  Here  I  am,'  said  the  editor,  from  the  remotest  end  of  the  room  ;  far  beyond 
nil  ho])e  of  foo<l.  unless  something  was  done  for  him  by  the  hostess. 

'  Won't  >ou  come  uj>  here  ?  ' 

'  Oh  pray  don't  mind  him,'  said  Mrs.  Pott,  in  the  most  obliging  voice — '  you  give 
yourself  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,  Mrs.  Hunter.  You  'II  do  very  well 
there,  won't  you — dear  'i ' 

'  Certainly  —love.'  replied  the  unhappy  Pott,  with  a  smile.  Alas  for  the  knout ! 
The  nervous  arm  that  wielded  it  with  such  gigantic  force,  on  public  characters,  was 
paralysed  lieneath  the  glance  of  the  imperious  Mrs.  Pott. 

Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  looked  round  her  in  triumph.  Count  Smorltork  was  busily 
engaged  in  taking  notes  of  the  contents  of  the  dishes ;  Mr.  Tupman  was  doing  the 
honours  of  the  lobster  salad  to  several  lionesses,  with  a  degree  of  grace  which  no 
Brigand  ever  exhibited  before ;  Mr.  Snodgrass,  having  cut  out  the  young  gentleman 
who  cut  up  the  books  for  the  Eatanswill  Gazette,  was  engaged  in  an  impassioned 
argument  with  the  young  lady  who  did  the  poetry  :  and  Mr.  Pickwick  was  making 
himself  universally  agreeable.  Nothing  seemed  wanting  to  render  the  select 
circle  complete,  when  Mr.  Leo  Hunter — whose  department  on  these  occasions 
was  to  stand  about  in  doorways,  and  talk  to  the  less  impovtant  people — suddenly 
i-alled  out — 

'  My  dear  ;   here  's  Mr.  Charles  Fitz-Marshnll.' 

'  Oh  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  *  how  anxiously  I  have  been  expecting  him. 
Pray  make  room  to  let  Mr.  Fitz-Jfarshall  pass.  Tell  Mr.  Fitz-Marshall,  my  dear, 
to  come  up  to  me  directly,  to  be  scolded  for  coming  so  late.' 

'  Coming,  my  dear  ma'am,'  cried  a  voice,  '  as  quick  as  I  can— crowds  of  people 
— full  room — hard  work — very.' 

Mr.  Pickwick's  knife  and  fork  fell  from  his  hand.  He  stared  across  the  table 
at  Mr.  Tupman,  who  had  dropped  At*  knife  and  fork,  and  was  looking  as  if  he  were 
about  to  sink  into  the  ground  win.out  further  notice. 

'  Ah  ! '  cried  the  voice,  as  its  owner  pushed  his  way  among  the  last  five  and 
twenty  Turks,  otticers.  cavaliers,  and  Charles  the  Seconds,  that  remained  between 
him  and  the  table,  '  regular  mangle— Baker's  patent— not  a  crease  in  my  coat,  after 
all  this  squeezing  -  might  have  "  got  up  my  linen  "  as  I  came  along— ha  !  ha  !  not 
a  bad  idea,  that— queer  thing  to  have  it  mangled  when  it 's  upon  one,  though- 
trying  process — ver\-.' 

With  these  broken  words,  a  young  man  dressed  as  a  naval  ofRcer  made  his  way 
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up  to  the  table,  und  presented  to  the  astonisheil  Pickwiokians  the  identical  form 
and  features  of  Mr.  Alfretl  Jingle. 

The  offender  had  barely  time  to  take  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  proffered  hand,  when 
Ins  eyes  encountered  the  indignant  orbs  of  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Hallo  !  ■  .said  Jingle.  '  Quite  forgot— no  directions  to  postilion — give  'cm 
at  once — back  in  a  minute.' 

'  The  servant,  or  Mr.  Hunter,  will  do  it  in  a  moment,  Mr.  Fitz-Marshall.'  said 
Mrs.  Leo  Hunter. 

•  No,  no— I  'II  do  it— shan't  be  long— back  in  no  time,'  replied  Jingle.  With 
these  words  he  disappeared  among  the  crowd. 

'  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you,  ma'am,'  said  the  e.xcited  Mr.  Pickwick,  rising 
from  his  seat,  '  who  that  young  man  is,  and  where  he  resides  ?  ' 

'  He  is  a  gentleman  of  fortune.  Mr.  Pickwick.'  lid  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter.  '  to  whom 
I  very  much  want  to  introduce  you.      The  Count  win  \te  delighted  with  him." 

'  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  hastily.      '  His  residence ' 

'  Is  at  present  at  the  Angel  at  Bury.' 

•  At  Bury  ?  ' 

'  At  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  not  many  miles  from  here.  But  dear  me.  Mr.  Pickwick, 
you  are  not  going  to  leave  us  :  surely.  Mr.  Pickwick,  you  cannot  think  of  going  so 
soon.' 

But  long  before  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  had  finished  sjieaking,  Mr.  Pickwick  had 
plunged  through  the  throng,  and  reached  the  garden,  whither  he  was  shortl\  after- 
wards joined  by  Mr.  Tupman,  who  had  followed  his  fri'  ud  closely. 

'  It 's  of  no  use,'  said  Mr.  Tupman.      '  He  has  gone.' 

•  I  know  it.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  and  I  will  follow  him.' 
'  Follow  him  !      Where  ?  '   inquired  Mr.  Tupman. 

•  To  the  Angel  at  Bury,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  speaking  very  quickly.  '  How 
(111  we  know  whom  he  is  deceiving  there  ?  He  deceived  a  worthy  man  once,  and 
we  were  the  innocent  cause.  He  shall  not  do  it  again,  it  I  can  help  it ;  i  "11  expose 
him  !      Where  's  my  servant  ?  ' 

'  Here  you  are,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  emerging  from  a  sequestered  spot,  where 
he  had  been  engaged  in  discussing  a  Iwttle  of  Madeira,  which  he  had  abstracted  from 
the  breakfast-table,  an  hour  or  two  liefore.  '  Here  's  your  servant,  sir.  Proud 
«'  the  title,  as  the  Living  Skellinton  said,  ven  they  show'd  him.' 

'  Follow  me  instantly.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  Tupman,  if  I  stay  at  Bur\ ,  you 
can  join  me  there,  when  ^  write.      Till  then,  j»<M)d-bye  ! ' 

Remonstrances  were  useless.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  roused,  and  his  mind  was  made 
up.  Mr.  Tupman  returned  to  his  componions  ;  and  in  another  hour  had  drowned 
all  present  recollection  of  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle,  or  Mr.  Charles  Fit/.-Marshall,  iii  an 
exhilarating  quadrille  and  a  bottle  of  champagne-.  By  that  time.  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
Sum  Weller,  perched  on  the  outside  of  a  stage  coach,  were  every  siucetding  minute 
placing  a  less  and  less  distance  luctwet-  themselves  and  the  good  old  town  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds. 
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CHAPTER    XVI 


TOO   FULL  OF   ADVENTURE   TO   BE   BRIEFLY    DESCRIBED 


THERE  is  no  riot  hi  the  whole  year,  in  which  nature  wears  a  more  l>enutilul 
appearance  Di.h)  in  the  month  of  Aiigtist.  Spring  has  many  beauties, 
and  May  is  a  fresh  and  blooming  month,  but  the  charms  of  this  tii:ie 
of  year  are  enhanced  by  their  contrast  with  the  winter  season.  Augll^t 
has  no  such  advantage.  It  comes  when  we  remember  nothing  but  clear  skit>, 
green  fields,  and  sweet-smelling  flowers — when  the  recollection  of  snow,  and  ice,  and 
bleak  winds,  has  faded  from  our  minds  as  completely  as  they  have  dis.ippeared  from 
the  earth, — and  yet  what  a  pleasant  time  it  is !  Orchards  and  corn-fields  ring  witli 
the  hum  of  labour ;  trees  bend  beneath  the  thick  clusters  of  rich  fruit  which  bow 
their  l)ranches  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  corn,  piled  in  graceful  sheaves,  or  waving  in 
every  light  breath  that  sweeps  above  it,  as  if  it  wooed  the  sickle,  tinges  the  landscajje 
with  a  golden  hue.  A  mellow  softness  appears  to  hang  over  the  whole  earth  ;  tlip 
influence  of  the  season  seems  to  extend  itself  to  the  very  waggon,  whose  slow  motion 
across  the  well-reaped  field  is  perceptible  only  to  the  eye,  but  strikes  with  no  harsh 
sound  upon  the  ear. 

As  the  coach  rolls  swiftly  past  the  fields  and  orchards  which  skirt  the  road,  groups 
of  women  and  children,  piling  the  fruit  in  sieves,  or  gathering  the  scattered  ears  of 
corn,  pause  for  an  instant  from  their  labour,  and  shading  the  sun-burnt  face  witli 
a  still  browner  hand,  gaze  upon  the  passengers  with  curious  eyes,  while  some  stout 
urchin,  too  small  to  work,  but  too  mischievous  to  be  left  at  home,  scrambles  over 
the  side  of  the  basket  in  which  he  has  been  d^.Ktsited  for  security,  and  kicks  ar.d 
screams  with  delight.  The  reaper  stops  in  his  work,  and  stands  with  folded  amis, 
looking  at  the  vehicle  as  it  whirls  past ;  and  the  rough  eart  horses  bestow  a  sleejiy 
glance  upon  the  smart  coach  team,  which  says,  as  plainly  as  a  horse's  glance  can. 
*  It 's  all  very  fine  to  look  at,  but  slow  going,  over  a  heavy  field,  is  better  than  warm 
work  like  that,  upon  a  dusty  road,  after  all.'  You  cast  a  look  behind  >ou,  as  you 
turn  a  corner  of  the  road.  The  women  and  children  have  resumed  their  labour : 
the  reaper  once  more  stoops  to  his  work  :  the  cart-horses  have  moved  on  :  and  ail 
are  again  in  motion. 

The  influence  of  a  scene  like  this  was  not  lost  upon  the  well-regulated  mind 
of  Mr.  Pickwick.  Intent  upon  the  resolution  he  had  formed,  of  exfwsing  the  real 
character  of  the  nefarious  Jingle,  in  any  quarter  in  which  he  mivht  be  pursuing  lis 
fraudulent  designs,  he  sat  at  first  taciturn  and  contemplative,  brotxling  over  the 
means  by  which  his  purpose  could  be  best  attained.  By  degrees  his  attention  grew 
more  and  more  attracted  by  the  objects  around  him  ;  and  at  last  he  derived  as  much 
enjoyment  from  the  ride,  as  if  it  had  been  undertaken  for  the  pleasantest  reason  in 
the  world. 

'  Delightful  prospect,  Sam,  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Beats  the  chimbley  pots,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Weller,  touching  his  hat. 

•  I  suppose  you  have  hardly  seen  anything  but  chimney-pots  and  bricks  and 
mortar  all  your  life,  Sam.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  smilinc 
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*  I  worn't  always  a  boots,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 
WOK  a  vagginer's  Iniy,  once.' 

'  When  was  that  ?  '   inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Wien  I  wos  first  pitched  neck  and  crop  into  the  world,  to  play  at  leap-fron  with 
Its  troubles,'  replied  Sam.  '  I  wos  a  carrier's  boy  at  startin' :  then  a  vagginer's,  thru 
a  helper,  then  a  boots.  Now  I  "m  a  gen'l'm'n's  servant.  I  shall  l»e  a  genTnin 
myself  one  of  these  days,  perhaps,  with  a  pipe  in  my  mouth,  and  a  summer-house  iu 
the  back  garden.      Who  knows  ?      /  shouldn't  be  surprised,  for  one.' 

'  You  are  quite  a  philosopher,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  It  runs  in  the  family,  I  b'lieve,  sir.'  replied  Mr.  Weller.  '  My  father  's  wery 
much  in  that  line,  now.  If  my  mother-in-law  blows  him  up.  he  whistles.  She  flies 
ill  a  passion,  and  breaks  his  pipe  ;  he  steps  out.  and  gets  another.  Then  she  sjTennis 
wcry  loud,  and  falls  into  'sterics  ;  and  he  smokes  wery  comfortably  till  slic  comes 
to  agin.     That 's  philosophy,  sir,  an't  it  ?  ' 

'  A  very  good  substitute  for  it,  at  all  events,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  laughing;. 
'  It  must  have  been  of  great  service  to  you,  in  the  course  of  your  rambling  life.  Sum." 

*  Service,  sir,'  exclaimed  Sam.  '  You  may  say  that.  Arter  I  ran  awuy  from 
tlic  carrier,  .and  afore  I  took  up  with  the  vagginer,  I  had  unfurnished  lodgin's  for  u 

(ii:  tllijjllt.' 

'  I'nfurnished  lodgings  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Yes — the  dry  arches  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  Fine  sleeping-place — within  ten 
niii\utes'  walk  of  all  the  public  offices — only  if  there  is  any  objection  to  it,  it  is  that 
the  sitivation  's  rayther  too  airy.      I  see  some  queer  sights  there.' 

'  Ah,  I  suppose  you  did,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  an  air  of  considerable  interest. 

'  Sights,  sir,'  resumed  Mr.  Weller,  '  as  'ud  penetrate  your  benevolent  heart,  and 
come  out  on  the  other  side.  You  don't  see  the  reg'lar  wagrants  there ;  triist  'em, 
they  knows  better  than  that.  Young  beggars,  male  and  female,  as  hasn't  made  a 
rise  in  their  profession,  takes  up  their  quarters  there  sometimes  ;  but  it  's  generally 
the  worn-out,  starving,  houseless  creeturs  as  rolls  themselves  in  the  dark  corn<  i^  <>' 
tiiem  lonesome  places — poor  creeturs  as  an't  up  to  the  twopenny  roy>c.' 

'  And  pray,  Sam,  what  is  the  twopenny  rope  ?  '   inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  The  twopenny  rope,  sir,*  replied  Mr.  Weller,  '  is  just  a  cheap  lodgin'  house, 
wiicre  the  beds  is  tuopence  a  night.' 

'  What  do  they  call  a  bed  a  rope  for  ?  '  sait'  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Bless  your  innocence,  sir,  that  an't  it,'  replied  Sam.  '  Wen  the  lady  and 
jicn'rm'n  as  keeps  the  Hot-el  first  begun  business  they  used  to  make  the  In-ds  on 
the  floor;  but  this  wouldn't  do  at  no  price,  'cos  instead  o' taking  a  mwleratc  two 
|)eiui'orth  o'  sleep,  the  lodgers  used  to  lie  there  half  the  day.  So  now  they  bus  two 
roiKS,  'bout  six  foot  apart,  and  three  from  the  floor,  which  goes  right  down  the  room  ; 
and  the  beds  are  made  of  slips  of  coarse  sacking,  stretched  across  'em.' 

'  Well,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Well,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  '  the  adwantagc  o'  the  pla:>  's  hobvious.  At  six  o'clock 
every  mornin'  they  lets  go  the  ropes  at  one  end,  and  down  falls  nil  the  hnlgers.  't'on- 
sequence  is,  that  being  thoroughly  waked,  they  get  up  wery  quietly,  and  walk  away  ! 
Beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  Sam,  suddenly  breaking  off  in  his  luquacii/iis  disccarsc. 
■  Is  this  Bury  St.  Edmunds  ?  ' 

'  It  is,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

The  coach  rattled  through  the  well-paved  streets  of  a  hindsome  little  town. 
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uf  thriving  and  cleanly  a)>pearancc,  and  stopped  before  n  large  inn  situated  in  a  •wide 
open  street,  nearly  facing  the  old  abbey. 

'  And  this.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  up,  *  is  the  Angel !  We  alight  hen. 
Sam.  But  some  caution  is  necessary.  Order  a  private  room,  and  do  not  mention 
my  naiT'..      You  tmderstand.' 

'  K.b.it  as  a  trivet,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Waller,  with  a  wink  oi  intelligence;  and 
having  dragged  Mr.  Pickwick's  portmanteau  from  the  hind  boot,  into  which  it  had 
been  hastily  thrown  when  they  joined  the  coach  at  Eatanswill,  Mr.  Weller  disa^-pearcd 
on  his  errand.  A  private  room  was  speedily  engaged,  and  into  it  Mr.  Pickwick  was 
ushered  without  delay. 

•  Now,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to ' 

'  Order  dinner,  sir,'  interposed  Mr.  Weller.      *  It 's  wery  Ime.  sir." 

•  Ah,  so  it  is,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  at  his  watch.      '  You  are  right,  Sam.' 

'  And  if  I  might  adwise,  sir,'  added  Mr.  WcHer,  '  I  'd  just  have  a  good  night's 
rest  artcrwards,  and  not  begin  inquiring  arter  this  here  deep  'un  till  the  momin'. 
There  's  nothin'  so  refreshin'  as  sleep,  sir,  as  the  servant-girl  said  afore  she  drank  the 
egg-ctipful  o'  laudanum.' 

'  I  think  you  are  right,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  But  I  must  first  ascertain 
that  he  is  in  the  house,  and  not  likely  to  go  away.' 

'  Leave  that  to  me,  sir,'  said  Sam.  '  Let  me  order  you  a  snug  little  dinner,  and 
make  my  inquiries  below  while  it 's  a  getting  ready  ;  I  could  worm  ev'ry  secret  out 
o'  the  boots's  heart,  in  five  minutes,  sir.' 

'  Do  so,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  :  and  Mr.  Weller  at  once  retired. 

In  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Pickwick  was  seated  at  a  very  satisfactory  dinner ;  and  in 
three  quarters  Mr.  Weller  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  Mr.  Charles  Fitz- 
Marshall  had  ordered  his  private  room  to  be  retained  for  him,  until  further  notice. 
He  was  going  to  spend  the  evening  at  some  private  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  had 
ordered  the  ooots  to  sit  up  until  his  return,  and  had  taken  his  servant  with  him. 

'  Now,  sir,'  argued  Mr.  Wt'ler,  when  he  had  concluded  his  report,  '  if  I  can  get 
talk  with  this  here  servant  in  the  momin',  he  'II  tell  me  all  his  master's  concerns.' 

•  How  do  you  know  that  ?  '  interposed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Bless  your  heart,  sir,  servants  always  do,'  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

'  Oh,  ah,  I  forgot  that.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.     '  Well.' 

'  Then  you  can  arrange  what 's  best  to  be  done,  sir,  and  we  can  act  accordi.ig.' 

As  it  appeared  that  this  was  the  best  arrangement  that  could  be  made,  it  wu^ 
Anally  agreed  upon.  Mr.  Weller,  '  y  his  master's  permission,  retired  to  spend  the 
evening  in  his  own  way  ;  and  was  shortly  afterwards  elected,  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  assembled  company,  into  the  tap-room  chair,  in  which  honourable  post  he 
acquitted  himself  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  gentlemen-frequenters,  that  their 
roars  of  laughter  and  approbation  penetrated  to  Mr.  Pickwick's  t>ed-roora,  and 
shortened  the  term  of  his  natural  rest  by  at  least  three  hours. 

Early  on  the  ensuing  morning,  Mr.  Weller  was  dispelliiig  all  the  feverish  remain^ 
of  the  previous  evening's  conviviality,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  hdlfpenny 
shower-bath  (having  induced  a  young  gentleman  attached  to  the  stable-department, 
by  the  offer  of  that  coin,  to  pump  over  his  head  and  face,  until  he  was  perfectly 
restored),  when  he  was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  young  fellow  in  mulberry- 
coloured  livery,  who  was  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  yard,  reading  what  appeared  to  be 
a  hymn-book,  with  a;   air  of  deep  abstraction,  but  who  occasionally  stole  a  glance  at 
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the  individual  under  the  pump,  »s  if  he  tuok  !>onic  interest  in  his  proc<-ediii);s,  never- 
theless. 

'  You  're  a  rum  'un  to  look  at,  you  are  ! '  thought  Mr.  Wellor.  the  firtt  time  his 
eves  encountered  the  glance  of  the  stranger  in  the  nmlherry  suit :  who  hud  a  large, 
sallow,  ugly  face,  very  sunken  eyes,  and  a  gigantic  head,  from  whi<li  (le|>end('d  a 
quantity  of  lank  black  hair.  '  You  're  a  rim  'un  !  '  thought  .Mr.  Weller  ;  and  think- 
ing this,  he  went  on  washing  himself,  and  thought  no  more  aliout  him. 

Still  the  man  kept  glancing  from  his  hymn-huok  to  Sam,  and  from  Sam  to  his 
hvmn-book,  as  if  he  wanted  to  open  a  conversation.  So  at  lu!>t.  Sam,  liy  way  u( 
^living  him  an  opportunity,  said  with  a  familiar  nod— 

'  How  are  you,  governor  ?  ' 

'  I  am  happy  to  say.  I  am  pretty  well,  sir,'  said  the  man,  speaking  with  great 
deliberation,  and  closing  the  book.      '  I  hope  you  are  the  same,  sir  ?  ' 

'  Why,  if  I  felt  less  like  a  walking  brandy-lK,ttle,  I  shouldn't  l)e  (juifc  so  staggcry 
this  momin','  replied  Sam.      '  Are  you  stoppin'  in  this  house,  old  'un  V  ' 

The  mulberry  man  replied  in  the  aflirmativc. 

'  How  was  it,  you  wom't  one  of  us,  last  night  ? '  inquired  Sam.  scrubbing  his 
face  with  the  towel.  '  You  seem  one  of  the  jolly  sort — looks  as  conwivial  us  a  live 
trout  in  a  lime  basket,'  added  Mr.  Weller,  in  an  undertone. 

'  I  was  out  last  night,  with  my  master,'  replied  the  stranger. 

'  What 's  his  name  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Weller,  colouring  up  very  red  with  sudden 
excitement,  and  the  frictior  of  the  towel  combined. 

'  Fitz-Marshall,'  said  tl     mulberry  man. 

'Give  us  your  hand,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  advancing;  'I  should  like  to  know  you. 
I  like  your  appearance,  old  fellow.' 

'  Well,  that  is  very  strange,'  said  the  mulberry  man,  with  great  simplicity  of 
manner.  '  I  like  yours  so  much,  that  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  from  the  %  ery  first 
moment  I  saw  you  under  the  pump.' 

'  Did  you  thou^**  •*' 

'  Upon  my  word.      Now,  isn't  that  curious  ?  ' 

*  Wery  sing'ler,'  said  Sam,  inwardly  congratulating  himself  upon  the  softness 
of  the  stranger.      '  What 's  your  name,  my  patriarch  ?  ' 

'  Job.' 

'  And  a  wery  good  name  it  is — only  one  I  know,  that  ain't  pot  a  nickname  to  it. 
What 's  the  other  name  ?  ' 

•  Trotter,'  said  the  stranger.      '  What  is  yours  ?  ' 
Sam  bore  in  mind  his  master's  caution,  and  replied — 

'My  name's  Walker;  my  master's  name  's  Wilkins.  Wi'l  you  take  a  drop  o' 
somethm'  this  momin',  Mr.  Trotter  ?  ' 

Mr.  Trotter  acquiesced  in  this  agreeable  proposal :  and  having  deposited  his 
book  in  his  coat-pocket,  accompanied  Mr.  Weller  to  the  tap,  where  they  were  soon 
occupied  in  discussing  an  exhilarating  compound,  formed  by  mixing  together,  in  a 
pewter  vessel,  certain  aantities  of  British  Hollands,  and  the  fragrant  essence  of  the 
clove. 

'  And  what  sort  of  place  have  you  got  ?  '  inquired  Sam,  as  he  filled  his  com- 
panion's glass,  for  the  second  time. 

'  Bod,'  said  Job,  smacking  his  lips,  '  very  bad.' 

'  You  don't  mean  that  ?  '  said  Sam. 
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'  I  do,  indeed.     Worse  than  that,  my  master 's  going  to  be  married.* 

'No.' 

'  Yes  ;  and  worse  than  that,  too,  he  '»  going  to  run  away  with  an  ir  r  aso  rirli 
heiress,  (rem  boarding-school.' 

'  Wliat  a  dragon  ! '  said  Sam,  refilling  his  companion's  glass.  '  It 's  some 
boarding-school  in  this  town,  I  suppose,  an't  it  ?  ' 

Now,  although  this  question  was  put  in  the  most  careless  tone  imaginablr. 
Mr.  Job  Trotter  plainly  showed  by  gestures,  that  he  perceived  his  new  friend's  anxiety 
to  draw  forth  an  answer  to  it.  He  emptied  his  glass,  looked  mysteriously  at  his 
companion,  winked  l)oth  of  his  small  eyes,  one  after  the  other,  and  finally  made  a 
motion  with  his  arm,  as  if  he  were  working  an  imaginary  pump-handle :  thereby 
intimating  that  he  (Mr.  Trotter)  considered  himself  as  undergoing  the  process  of 
l)eiiig  pumped,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Weller. 

'  No,  no.'  Miid  Mr.  Trotter,  in  conclusion,  '  that 's  not  to  be  told  to  everylKxix . 
That  is  a  secret— a  great  secret,  Mr.  Walker.' 

As  the  mullxrry  man  said  this,  he  turned  his  glass  upside  down,  as  a  means  of 
reminding  his  companion  that  he  had  nothing  left  wherewith  to  slake  his  thirst. 
Sam  observed  the  hint ;  and  feeling  the  delicate  manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed, 
ordered  the  pewter  vessel  to  be  refilled,  whereat  the  small  eyes  of  the  mullierry  mnn 
glistened. 

'  And  so  it 's  a  secret  ?  '   said  Sam. 

'  I  should  rather  suspect  it  was,'  said  the  mulberry  man,  sipping  his  liquor,  with 
a  complacent  face. 

'  I  suppose  your  mas'r  's  wery  rich  ?  *  said  Sam. 

Mr.  Trotter  smiled,  and  holding  his  glass  in  his  left  hand,  gave  four  distinct  slaps 
on  the  pocket  of  his  mulberry  indescribables  with  his  right,  as  if  to  intimate  that  his 
master  might  have  done  the  same  without  alarming  anybody  much,  by  the  chinking 
of  coin. 

'  Ah,'  said  Sam,  *  that 's  the  game,  is  it  ?  ' 

The  mulberry  man  nodded  significai  tly. 

'  Well,  and  don't  you  think,  old  feller,'  remonstrated  Mr.  Weller,  '  that  if  you 
let  your  master  take  in  this  here  young  lady,  you  're  a  precious  rascal  ?  ' 

'  I  know  that,'  said  Job  Trotter,  turning  upon  his  companion  a  countenance  oi 
deep  contrition,  and  groaning  slightly.  '  I  know  that,  and  that 's  what  it  is  that 
preys  upon  my  mind.      But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  ' 

'  Do  ! '  said  Sam  ;   '  di-wulge  to  the  missis,  and  give  up  your  master.' 

'  Who  'd  believe  me  ?  '  replied  Job  Trotter.  '  The  young  lady  's  considcreil 
tlu  verj-  picture  of  innocence  and  discretion.  She  'd  deny  it,  and  so  would  my 
master.  Who  'd  believe  me  ?  I  should  lose  my  place,  and  get  indicted  for  a  con- 
spiracy, or  some  such  thing  ;  that 's  all  I  should  take  by  my  motion.' 

'  There  's  somethin'  in  that,'  said  Sam,  ruminating  ;  '  there  's  somethin'  in  that.' 

'  If  I  knew  any  respectable  gentleman  who  would  take  the  matter  up,'  continued 
Mr.  Trotter,  '  I  might  have  some  hope  of  preventing  the  elopement ;  but  there  's 
the  same  difficulty,  Mr.  Walker,  just  the  same.  I  know  no  gentleman  in  this  strange 
place,  and  ten  to  one  if  I  did,  whether  he  would  believe  my  story.' 

'  Come  this  way,'  said  Sam,  suddenly  jumping  up,  and  grasping  the  mulberry 
man  by  the  arm.  '  My  mas'r  's  the  man  you  want,  I  see.'  And  after  a  slight 
resistance  on  the  part  of  Job  Trotter,  Sam  led  his  newly-found  friend  to  the  apartment 
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of  Mr.  Pickwick,  to  whom  he  prcNcntcd  him.  together  with  a  brief  summitry  of  the 

'imlofpiF  we  have  jiiot  repeated. 

•  I  am  very  ton^-  to  betray  my  munter.  sir.'  uid  'ob  Trotter,  apphing  tn  his 

ryes  H  pink  checketl  |Kicket  handkerchief  n>M)i!*^  -     inc)   <«  M|iiiirr. 

'  The  feeling  does  you  a  great  deal  of  hon«>..r.'  r  _-iie«l  Mr.  Pickwick  ;   '  but  it  in 

your  duty,  nevertheless.' 

'  I  know  it  i!i  my  duty,  «ir.*  replied  Job.  with  great  emotion.      '  \Vc  should    .11 

try  to  discharge  our  duty,  sir,  and  I  humbly  cndcavnur  to  discharge  nunc,  sir  :    hut 

it  is  a  hard  trial  to  betray  a  master,  sir.  whose  clothes  you  wear,  anil  wh«»c  breml  you 

rat,  even  though  he  is  a  scoundrel,  sir.' 

'  You  are  a  very  good  fellow,'  said  .Mr.  Pickwick,  muc'i  affected.  '  an  honest  fellow .' 
'Come,  come.'  interposed  Sam.  who  had  witnesse*!   .Mr.  Trotter's   tears   with 

considerable  impatience,  '  blow  this  here  water-cart  bis'ness.      It  won't  do  no  g<sHl. 

this  won't.' 

'  Sam.'  said  .Mr.  Pickwick,  reproachfully.  *  I  nni  sorry  to  find  that  you  havf  so 

little  respect  for  this  young  man's  feelings.' 

'  His  feelin's  is  all  wery  well,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  VVcller ;    '  and  as  '   cy  're  so  \ 

fine,  and  it 's  a  pit;-  he  should  lose  'em,  1  think  he  'd  better  keep  'em  in     s  i  « ,.  buz/  ..„. 

than  let  'em  ewaporate  in  hot  water,  'specially  as  they  do  no  goi.j.      T..*;,  never 

yet  wound  up  a  clock,  or  worketl  u  steam    ngcn'.     The  next  Uuw  yoi-  ;•<.  out  to  a 

smoking  party,  young  fellow,  fill  your  pip/   with  that  'err   r^.'-ftioii;    ;   ,.|    for  the 

present  jnst  put  that  bit  of  pink  gingham  into  your  pock-         'Tan't  mi  ..andsomc 

that  you  need  keep  waving  i'  ibout,        ?  you  was  a  tijrht-rope  dancer.' 

'My  man  is  in  the  right.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  accosting  Job,  'although  his  mode 

of  expressing  his  opinion  is  somewhat  homely,  and  occasionally  incompreheiisililc' 
'  He  is.  sir,  very  right,'  said  Mr.  Trotter.  •  and  1  will  give  wa\  no  longer.' 
'  Verj-  well,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.      *  Now.  where  is  this  »)oarding-school  ?  ' 
'  It  is  a   large,  old,  red-brick   house,  just   outside   the   town,  sir.'  replied  Job 

Trotter. 

'  And  when,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  when  is  this  villainous  design  to  lie  carried 
into  execution— when  is  this  elopement  to  take  place  ?  ' 

'  To-night,  sir.'  replied  Job. 

'  To-nipht ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  This  \ cry  night,  sir,'  replied  Job  Trtittcr.      '  That  is  what  alarms  .;ie  so  nuuli.' 

'  Instant  measures  must  be  taken,'  said  .Mr.  Picicwirk.      '  I  will  see  the  lady  who 
keeps  the  establishment  immediately.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  Job,  '  but  that  course  of  proceeding  will  never  do.' 

'  \Vh>  not  ?  '   inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  My  master,  sir.  is  a  very  artful  man.' 

'  I  know  he  is,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'And  he  has  so  wound  himself  round  the  old  lady's  heart,  sir.'  resumed  Job, 
'  that  she  would  believe  nothing  to  his  prejudice,  if  you  went  down  on  your  bare 
knees,  and  swore  it ;  especially  as  you  have  no  proof  but  the  word  of  a  servant,  who. 
for  anything  she  knows  (and  my  master  would  l)e  sure  to  say  so),  was  di<'chargcd  for 
some  fault,  and  does  this  in  revenge.' 

'  What  had  better  be  done,  then  ?  '  .said  Mr.  Piekwick. 

'Nothing  but  taking  him  in  the  very  fact  of  eloping  will  convince  the  old  la«lv, 
sir,'  replied  Job. 
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'  All  them  old  cats  tcill  run  their  heads  agin  mile-stones,'  observed  Mr.  Wcller 
in  a'piirenthesis. 

"  •  But  this  taking  him  in  the  very  act  of  elopement  would  be  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  accomplish,  I  fear,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*  I  don't  know,  sir,*  said  Mr.  Trotter,  after  a  few  moments'  reflection.  '  I  think 
it  niiglil  be  very  easily  done' 

'  How  ?  '  was  Mr.  Pickwick's  inquiry. 

'  WTiy,"  replied  Mr.  Trotter,  '  my  master  and  I,  being  in  the  confidence  of  the 
two  servants,  will  Im-  secreted  in  the  kitchen  at  ten  o'clock.  When  the  family  have 
retired  to  rest,  we  shall  come  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  young  lady  out  of  her  bed- 
room.     A  post-i'!  aise  will  be  waiting,  and  away  we  go.' 

*  Well  ?  '   saiil  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Well,  sir,  I  have  been  thinking  that  if  you  were  in  waiting  in  the  garden  behind, 
alone ' 

'  Alone,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.      '  Why  alone  ?  ' 

'  I  thought  it  very  natural.'  replied  Job,  '  that  the  old  lady  wouldn't  like  suih 
an  unpleasant  discovery  to  be  made  before  more  persons  than  can  possibly  be  helped. 
The  young  lady  too,  sir — consider  her  feelings.' 

*  You  are  very  right,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  The  consideration  evinces  your 
delicacy  of  feeling.      Go  on  ;  you  are  very  right.' 

'  Well,  sir,  I  have  been  thinking  that  if  you  were  waiting  in  the  back  garden  alone, 
and  I  was  to  let  you  in,  at  the  door  which  opens  into  it,  from  the  end  of  the  passage, 
at  exactly  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  you  would  be  just  in  the  very  moment  of  time 
to  assist  me  in  frustrating  the  designs  of  this  bad  man,  by  whom  I  have  been  unf<ir- 
tunately  ensnared.'      Here  Mr.  Trotter  sighed  deeply. 

'  Don't  distress  yourself  o!i  that  account,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  if  he  had  une 
grain  of  the  delicacy  of  feeling  which  distinguishes  you,  humble  as  your  station  is 
I  should  have  some  hopes  of  him.' 

Job  Trotter  bowed  low ;  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Weller's  previous  remonstraiiee, 
the  tears  again  rose  to  his  eyes. 

'  I  never  see  such  a  feller,'  said  Sam.  '  Blessed  if  I  don't  think  he  's  got  a  main 
in  his  tiead  as  is  always  turned  on.' 

■  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  great  severity.      '  Hold  your  tongue.' 

'  Wery  well,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

'  I  don't  like  this  plan,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  deep  meditation.  '  ^^^ly  cannot 
I  conmmnicate  with  the  young  lady's  friends  ?  ' 

*  Because  they  live  one  hundred  miles  from  here,  sir,'  responded  Job  Trotter. 
'  That 's  a  clincher,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  aside. 

'  Then  this  garden,'  resumed  Mr.  Pickwick.      '  How  am  I  to  get  into  it  ?  ' 
'  Tlie  wall  is  very  low,  sir,  and  your  servant  will  give  you  a  leg  up.' 

*  My  ser\ant  will  give  me  a  leg  up,'  repeated  Mr.  Pickwick,  mechanicallv . 
'  You  will  be  sure  to  l)e  near  this  door  that  you  speak  of  ?  ' 

'  You  cannot  mistake  it,  sir ;  it 's  the  only  one  that  opens  into  the  garden.  T^jp 
at  it  when  you  hear  the  clock  strike,  and  I  will  open  it  instantly.' 

'  I  don't  like  the  plan.'said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  '  but  as  I  see  no  other,  and  as  the  happinc-s 
of  this  young  lady's  whole  life  is  at  stake.  I  adopt  it.      I  shall  be  sure  to  be  there. 

Thus,  for  the  second  time,  did  Mr.  Pickwick's  innate  good  feeling  involve  him 
in  an  enterprise  from  which  he  would  most  willingly  have  stood  aloof. 
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•  Wiat  is  the  name  of  the  house  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  rickwick. 

•  Westffate  House,  sir.  You  turn  a  little  to  the  right  when  y<iu  gt-t  to  tht-  end 
(if  the  town  ;  it  stands  by  itself,  some  little  distance  off  the  lii);h  road,  with  the  niiinc 
on  a  brass  plate  on  the  gate. 

■  I  know  it,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  I  observed  it  once  before,  when  I  was  in  tliis 
town.      You  may  depend  upon  me.' 

Mr.  Trotter  made  another  bow,  and  turned  to  depart,  when  Mr.  I'ickwu-k  thrust 
;i  c;uinea  into  his  hand. 

•  You  're  a  fine  fellow,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  and  I  admire  your  K'xmIiicss  of  heart. 
No  thanks.      Kemeniber — eleven  o'clock.' 

'There  is  no  fear  of  my  forgcttinj;  it,  sir,'  rcjjjicd  Jol)  Trotter.  With  the»c 
woi.'    he  left  the  room,  followed  by  Sam. 

■  I  say,'  said  the  latter,  '  not  a  bad  notion  that  'ere  cryinp.  I  'd  cry  hk<-  a  r.-iiii- 
watcr  spout  in  a  shower  on  such  gootl  terms.      How  do  you  do  it  ?  ' 

'  It  comes  from  the  heart,  Mr.  Walker,'  replied  Job,  solemnly.  '  Cio<Hiiiiornini;. 
sir.' 

'  You  're  a  soft  customer,  you  are  ;— we  'vc  got  it  all  out  o'  you,  anyhow."  thought 
.Mr.  Weller,  as  Job  walked  away. 

We  cannot  state  the  precise  nature  of  the  thoughts  which  passed  through 
Mr.  Trotter's  mind,  because  we  don't  know  what  they  were. 

The  day  wore  on,  evening  came,  and  at  a  little  l)eforc  ten  o'clock  Sum  Wcllcr 
rciwrted  that  Mr.  Jingle  and  Job  had  gone  out  together,  that  their  baggage  was  {lacked 
up,  and  that  they  had  ordered  a  chaise.  The  plot  was  evidently  in  cxccutiun,  as 
Jlr.  Trotter  had  foretold. 

Half-past  ten  o'clock  arrix  d,  and  it  was  time  for  Mr.  Pickwick  to  issue  forth 
on  his  delicate  errand.  Resisting  Sam's  tender  of  his  gr«Mt-coat,  in  order  that  lie 
might  have  no  incumbrance  in  scaling  the  wall,  he  set  forth,  followed  by  his 
attendant. 

There  was  a  bright  moon,  but  it  was  behind  the  clouds.  It  was  a  lini  dry  night, 
but  it  was  most  uncommonly  dark.  Paths,  hedges,  fields,  houses,  and  trees,  were 
enveloped  in  one  deep  shade.  The  atmosphere  was  hot  and  sultry,  the  sunun<r 
lightning  quivered  faintly  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  and  was  the  only  sight  that 
varied  the  dull  gloom  in  which  everything  was  wrapped— sound  there  was  none, 
except  the  distant  barking  of  some  restless  house-dog. 

They  found  the  house,  read  the  brass-plate,  walked  round  the  wall,  and  stop|>ed 
at  that  portion  of  it  which  divided  them  from  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 

'You  will  r.turn  to  the  inn,  Sam,  when  you  have  assisted  nic  over."  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

'  Wery  well,  sir.' 

'  .Vnd  you  v  ill  sit  up,  till  I  return.' 

'  C'ert'nly,  sir.' 

'  Take  hold  of  my  leg  ;  and,  when  I  say  "  Over,"  raise  me  gently.' 

'  All  right,  sir.' 

Having  settled  these  preliminaries,  Mr.  Pickwick  grasped  the  ttip  of  the  wall, 
and  gave  the  word  'Over,'  which  was  very  literally  obeyed.  Whether  his  bwly 
partook  in  some  degree  of  the  elasticity  of  his  mind,  or  whether  Mr.  Weller's  notions 
of  a  gentle  push  were  of  a  somewhat  rougher  description  than  Mr.  Pickwick's,  the 
immediate  effect  of  his  assistance  was  to  jerk  that  inmiortal  gentleman  completely 
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over  the  wall  on  to  the  beii  beneath,  where,  after  crushing  three  gooseberrj-bushes, 
nnd  a  rose-tree,  he  finally  alighted  nt  full  length. 

'  You  ha'n't  hurt  yourself,  I  hope,  sir  ? '  said  Sam,  in  a  loud  whisper,  as  soon 
as  he  recovered  from  the  surprise  consequent  upon  Ihe  mysterious  disappearance 
of  his  master. 

'  I  have  not  hurt  myself,  Sam,  certainly,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  wall.  '  but  I  rather  think  that  you  have  hurt  me.' 

'  I  hope  not,  sir."  snid  Sam. 

'  Never  mind.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  rising,  '  it 's  nothing  but  a  few  scratches,  (io 
nway.  or  we  shall  be  overheard.' 

'  (JtKxl-hye.  sir.' 

'  (Joml-hyc.' 

With  stealthy  steps  Sam  Wcller  departed,  leaving  Mr.  Pickwick  alone  in  the 
jfardcn. 

Lights  ofcasionally  appeared  in  the  different  windovs  of  the  house,  or  glanced 
from  the  staircases,  as  if  the  inmates  were  retiring  to  rest.  Not  caring  to  go  too 
near  the  dm>r.  until  the  appointed  time,  Mr.  Pickwick  crouched  into  an  angle  of  tlie 
wall,  and  awaited  its  arrival. 

It  was  a  situation  which  might  well  have  depressed  the  spirits  of  many  a  man. 
Mr.  Pickwick,  however,  felt  neither  depression  nor  misgiving.  He  knew  that  lijs 
pur^iose  was  in  the  main  a  good  one,  and  he  placed  implicit  reliance  on  the  high- 
minded  Job.  It  was  dull,  certainly  ;  not  to  say,  dreary  :  but  a  contemplative  niun 
can  always  employ  himself  in  meditation.  Mr.  Pickwick  had  meditated  himself 
into  a  doze,  when  he  was  roused  by  the  chimes  of  the  neighbouring  church  ringing 
out  the  hour — half-past  eleven. 

'  Thi  *  is  the  time.'  thought  Mr.  Pickwick,  getting  cautiously  on  his  feet.  He 
looked  up  at  the  house.  The  lights  had  disappeared,  and  the  shutters  were  closed 
—all  in  bed,  no  doubt.  He  walked  on  tip-toe  to  the  door,  and  gave  a  gentle  tap. 
Two  or  three  minutes  passing  without  any  reply,  he  gave  another  tap  rather  louder, 
nnd  then  another  rather  louder  than  that. 

At  length  the  sound  of  feet  was  audible  upon  the  stairs,  and  then  the  light  of  a 
candle  shone  through  the  key-hole  of  the  door.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  unchain- 
ing and  unl)olting,  and  the  door  was  slowly  opened. 

Ni  jv  the  door  opened  outwards :  and  as  the  door  opened  wider  and  wider, 
Mr.  Pickwick  rer^-ded  behind  it,  more  and  more.  What  was  his  astonishment  when 
he  just  peejicd  out,  by  way  of  caution,  to  see  that  the  person  who  had  opened  it  was 
— not  Job  Trotter,  but  a  servant-girl  with  a  candle  in  her  hand  I  Mr.  Pickwick 
drew  in  his  head  again,  with  the  swiftness  displayed  by  that  admirable  melodramatir 
performer.  Punch,  when  he  lies  in  wait  for  the  flat-headed  comedian  with  the  tin 
Ik)X  of  nuisic. 

'  It  must  have  been  the  cat,  Sarah,'  said  the  girl,  addressing  herself  to  some  one 
in  the  house.      '  Puss,  puss,  puss, — tit,  tit,  tit." 

But  no  animal  being  decoyed  by  the.se  blandishments,  the  girl  slowly  closed  the 
door,  and  re-fastened  it ;  leaving  Mr.  Pickwick  drawn  up  straight  against  the  wall. 

'  This  is  very  curious,'  thought  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  They  arc  sitting  up  beyond 
their  usual  hour,  I  suppose.  Extremely  unfortunate,  that  they  should  have  chosen 
this  night,  of  all  others,  for  such  a  purpose — exceedingly.'  And  with  these 
thoughts,  Mr.  Pickwick  cautiously  retired  to  the  angle  of  the  wall  in  which  he  had 
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l>cen  before  ensconced ;  waiting  until  such  time  as  he  might  deem  it  safe  to  repeat 
the  signal. 

He  had  not  been  here  five  minutes,  when  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  was  follow  kI 
bv  a  loud  pea!  of  thunder  that  crashed  and  rolled  away  in  the  distance  with  a  tcrrilic 
noise— then  came  another  flash  of  lightning,  brighter  than  the  other,  and  u  sreoiul 
peai  of  thunder  louder  »han  the  first;  and  then  down  came  the  rain,  with  u  fou-e 
and  fury  that  swept  everything  before  it. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  perfectly  aware  that  a  tree  is  a  very  dangerous  neighbour  ui 
u  thunder-storm.  He  had  a  tree  on  his  right,  a  tree  on  his  left,  a  third  before  him, 
and  a  fourth  behind.  If  he  remained  where  he  was,  he  might  fall  the  victim  of  an 
accident ;  if  he  showed  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  he  might  In-  consigned 
to  a  constable  ;  once  or  twice  he  tried  to  scale  the  wall,  but  having  no  other  legs  tliis 
time,  than  those  with  which  Nature  had  furnished  him,  the  only  effect  of  his  struggles 
was  to  inflict  a  variety  of  very  unpleasant  gratings  on  his  knees  and  shins,  and  to 
throw  him  into  a  state  of  the  most  profuse  perspiration. 

'  What  a  dreadful  situation,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  ])ausing  to  wij)e  his  brow  after 
this  exercise.  He  looked  up  at  the  house — all  was  dark.  They  nuist  be  gone  to 
bed  now.      He  would  try  the  signal  again. 

He  walked  on  tiptoe  across  the  moist  gravel,  and  tajiped  at  the  door.      He  held 
his  breath  and  listened  at  the  key-hole.      No  reply  ;    very  odd.      Another  knock. 
He  listened  again.      Ther.,  was  a  low  whispering  inside,  and  then  a  voice  cried — 
'  VMio  's  there  ?  ' 

'  That 's  not  Job,'  thought  Mr.  Pickwick,  hastily  drawing  himself  straight  up 
against  the  wall  again.      '  It  's  a  womt'n.' 

H-"  h"'!  scarcely  had  time  to  form  this  conclusion,  when  a  window  alH>vc-stairs 
was  throw,  p,  and  three  or  four  female  voices  repeated  the  cpiery-  -'  Who  's  there  ?  ' 
Mr.  Pickwick  dared  not  move  hand  or  foot.  It  was  clear  that  the  whole  estab- 
lishment was  roused.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  remain  where  he  was.  until  the  alarm 
had  subsided  :  and  then  by  a  supernatural  effort,  to  get  over  the  wall,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt. 

Like  all  Mr.  Pickwick's  determinations,  this  was  the  l)cst  that  could  l>c  made 
under  the  circumstances ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  founded  up<m  the  assumption 
that  they  would  not  venture  to  open  the  tl(K)r  again.  What  was  his  di.scomfiture, 
when  he  heard  the  chain  and  bolts  withdrawn,  and  saw  the  door  slowly  oiK-ning, 
wider  and  wider!  He  retreated  into  the  corner,  step  by  step;  but  do  what  he 
would,  the  interposition  of  his  own  jwrson,  prevented  its  being  oj)ened  to  its 
utmost  width. 

'  Who  's  there  ?  '  screamed  a  numerous  chorus  of  treble  voices  from  the  stair- 
case inside,  consisting  of  the  spinster  lady  of  the  establishment,  three  teachers,  five 
female  servants,  and  thirty  boarders,  all  half-dressed,  and  in  a  forest  of  curlpa|)ers. 

Of  course  Mr.  Pickwick  didn't  say  who  uos  there :  and  then  tli.'  burden  of  the 
chorus  changed  into — '  Lor  !  I  am  so  frightened.' 

'  Cook,'  said  the  lady  abl>esM,  who  took  care  to  lie  on  the  top  stair,  the  \er\  last 
of  the  rroup — '  Cook,  why  don't  you  go  a  little  way  into  the  garden  ?  ' 
'  Please,  ma'am,  I  don't  like,'  responded  the  cook. 
'  Lor,  what  a  stupid  thing  that  cook  is  ! '  said  the  thirty  boarders. 
'  Cook,'  said  the  Imly  abbess,  with  great  dignity  ;  '  don't  answer  me,  if  you  please. 
I  insist  upon  your  looking  into  the  garden  immediately.* 
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Here  the  cook  began  to  cry,  and  the  housemnid  said  it  was  '  a  shame  ! '  for  wliid, 
partisanship  she  received  a  month's  warning  on  the  spot. 

*  Do  you  hear,  cook  ?  '  said  the  ladv  abbess,  stamping  her  foot  impatiently. 

'  Don't  you  hear  your  missis,  cook  ?  "  said  the  three  teacher:*. 

'  Wiat  an  impuiient  thing  that  cook  is  ! '  said  the  thirty  boarders. 

Tlic  i-nfortunate  cook,  thus  strongly  urged,  advanced  a  step  or  two,  and  holdinp 
her  candle  just  where  it  prevented  her  from  seeing  anything  at  all,  declared  there 
was  nothing  there,  and  it  must  have  been  the  wind.  The  door  was  just  going  to  1k> 
closed  in  consequenc>e.  when  an  inquisitive  boarder,  who  had  been  peeping  between 
the  hinges,  .set  up  a  fearful  screaming,  which  called  back  the  cook  and  the  house 
maid,  and  all  the  more  adventurous,  in  no  time. 

'  Wiat  is  the  matter  with  Miss  Smithers  ?  *  said  the  lady  abbess,  as  the  afore- 
said Miss  Smithers  proceeded  to  go  into  hysterics  of  four  ;  jung  lady  power. 

'  Lor,  Miss  Smithers  dear.'  said  the  other  nine-and-twenty  boarders. 

'  Oh,  the  man  —the  man — behind  the  door  ! '  screamed  Miss  Smithers. 

The  lady  abbess  no  sooner  heard  this  appalling  cry,  than  she  retreated  to  her 
own  bed-room,  double-locked  the  door,  and  fainted  away  comfortably.  The 
boarders,  and  the  teachers,  and  the  servants,  fell  back  upon  the  stairs,  and  upon  each 
other  ;  and  never  was  such  :i  screaming  and  fainting,  and  struggling  beheld.  In  the 
midst  of  the  tumult,  Mr.  Pickwick  emerged  from  his  concealment,  and  presented 
himself  amongst  them. 

'  Ladies — dear  ladies,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Oh,  he  says  we  're  dear,"  cried  the  oldest  and  ugliest  teacher.      '  Oh  the  wretch  I ' 

'  Ladies,'  roared  Mr.  Pickwick,  rendered  desperate  by  the  danger  of  his  situa- 
tion.     '  Hear  me.      I  am  no  robber.      I  want  the  lady  of  the  house.' 

'  Oh,  what  a  fertwious  monster  ! '  screamed  another  teacher.  '  He  wants  Miss 
Tomkins.' 

Here  there  was  a  general  scream. 

'  Ring  the  alarm  bell,  somebody  1 '  cried  a  dozen  voices. 

'  Don't — don't,'  shouted  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  Look  at  me.  Do  I  look  like  a  robber ! 
My  dear  ladies — you  may  bind  me  hand  and  leg,  or  lock  me  up  in  a  closet,  if  you  like. 
Only  lear  what  I  have  got  to  say— only  hear  me.' 

'  Ho'v  did  you  come  in  our  garden  ?  '  faltered  the  housemaid. 

'  Call  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  I  '1!  tell  her  everything — everything,'  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  exerting  his  lungs  to  the  utmost  pitch.  '  Call  her — only  be  quiet, 
and  call  her,  and  you  shall  hear  everything.' 

It  might  have  been  Mr.  Pickwick's  appearance,  or  it  might  have  been  his  manner, 
or  it-  might  have  been  the  temptation — irresistible  to  a  female  mind — of  hearing 
something  at  present  envelopetl  in  niystery,  that  reduced  the  more  reasonable  portion 
of  the  establishment  (some  four  individuals)  to  a  state  of  comparative  quiet.  By 
them  it  was  proposed,  as  a  test  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  sincerity,  that  he  should  immediately 
submit  to  personal  restraint ;  and  that  gentleman  having  consented  to  hold  a  con- 
ference with  Miss  Tomkins,  from  the  interior  of  a  closet  in  which  the  day  boarders 
hung  their  bonnets  and  sandwich-bags,  he  at  once  stepped  into  it,  of  his  own  accord, 
and  was  securely  locked  in.  This  revived  the  others  ;  and  Miss  Tomkins  having  been 
brought  to.  and  brotight  down,  the  conference  began. 

'  What  did  you  do  in  my  garden,  Man  ? '  said  Miss  Tomkins,  in  a  faint 
voice. 
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'  I  came  to  warn  you,  that  one  of  your  young  ladies  was  going  to  elope  tonight,' 
rtiiliea  Mr.  Pickwick,  from  the  interior  of  the  closet. 

'  Elop*;  I '  exclaimed  Miss  Tomkins.  the  three  teachers,  the  thirty  boarders,  and 
the  five  servants.      '  Who  with  ?  ' 

'  Your  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Fitz-Marshall.' 

'  My  friend  !      I  don't  know  any  such  person.' 

'  Well ;  Mr.  Jingle,  then.' 

*  I  never  heard  the  name  in  my  'ife.' 

'Then,  I  have  been  deceived,  and  deluded,'  said  Mr.  PickwicK.  '  I  have  been 
the  victim  of  a  conspiracy — a  foul  and  base  conspiracy.  Send  to  the  Anjicl.  my  dear 
ma'am,  if  you  don't  believe  nie.  Send  to  the  Angel  for  Mr.  Pickwick's  man-servant. 
I  implore  you,  ma'am.' 

*He  must  be  respectable — he  keeps  a  man-sen-ant,'  said  Miss  Tomkins  to  the 
writing  and  ciphering  governess. 

'  It 's  my  opinion.  Miss  Tomkins,'  said  the  writing  and  ciphering  governess, 
'  that  his  man-servant  keeps  him.  /  think  he  's  a  madman.  Miss  Tomkins,  and  the 
other 's  his  keeper.' 

'  I  think  you  are  very  right,  Miss  Gwynn,'  responded  Miss  Tomkins.  '  Let  t»o 
of  the  servants  repair  to  the  Angel,  and  let  the  others  remain  here,  to  protect  us." 

So  two  of  the  servants  were  despatched  to  the  Angel  in  search  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Weller :  and  the  remaining  three  stopped  l)eh!nd  to  protect  Miss  Tomkins.  and  the 
three  teachers,  and  the  thirty  boarders.  And  Mr.  Pickwick  sat  down  in  the  closet, 
beneath  a  grove  of  sandwich-bags,  and  awaited  the  return  of  the  messengers,  with 
all  the  philosophy  and  fortitude  he  could  summon  to  his  aid. 

An  hour  and  a  half  elapsed  liefore  they  came  back,  and  when  they  did  come, 
Mr.  Pickwick  recognised,  in  addition  to  the  voice  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  two  other 
voices,  the  tones  of  which  struck  familiarly  on  his  ear  ;  but  v/hose  the\  were,  he  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  call  to  mind. 

A  very  brief  conversation  ensued.  The  door  was  unlocked.  Mr.  Pickwick 
stepped  out  of  the  closet,  and  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment of  Westgate  House.  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  and — old  Wardle,  and  his  destined 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Trundle  I 

'  My  dear  friend,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  running  forward  and  grasping  Wardle's 
hand,  '  my  dear  friend,  pray,  for  Heaven's  sake,  explain  to  this  lady  the  unfortunate 
and  dreadful  situation  in  which  I  am  placed.  Vou  must  have  heard  it  from  my 
servant ;  say,  at  all  events,  my  dear  fellow,  that  I  am  neither  a  robber  nor  a  madman.' 

*  I  have  said  so,  my  dear  friend.  I  hav  said  so  already,'  replied  Mr.  Wardle, 
shaking  the  right  hand  of  his  triend,  while  Mi .  Trundle  shook  the  left. 

'  And  whoever  says,  or  has  said,  he  is.'  interposed  Mr.  Weller,  stepping  forward, 
'  says  that  which  is  not  the  truth,  but  so  far  from  it,  on  the  contrary,  quite  the  rewerse. 
And  if  there  's  any  number  o'  men  on  these  here  premises  as  has  said  so,  I  shall  be 
wery  happy  to  give  'em  all  a  wery  convincing  proof  o'  their  being  mistaken,  in  this 
here  wery  room,  if  these  wery  respectable  ladies  '11  have  the  goodness  to  retire,  and 
order  'em  up,  one  at  a  time.'  Having  delivered  this  defiance  with  great  volubility, 
Mr.  Weller  struck  his  open  palm  emphatically  with  his  clenched  fist,  and  winked 
pleasantly  on  Miss  Tomkins  :  the  intensity  of  whose  horror  at  his  supposing  it  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  there  ciuh'  be  any  men  on  the  premises  of  Westgate 
House  Establishment  for  Young  I  '•ai     it  is  impossible  to  describe. 
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Mr.  Pickwick's  exdanation  having  already  been  pa<  iially  made  was  soon  con- 
cluded. But  neither  in  the  course  of  his  walk  home  with  his  friends,  nor  afterwards 
when  seated  before  a  blazing  ilre  at  the  supper  he  so  much  needed,  could  a  sinf<le 
observation  be  drawn  from  him.  He  seemed  bewildered  and  amazed.  Once,  and 
only  once,  he  turned  round  to  Mr.  Wardle,  and  said — 

'  How  did  you  come  here  ?  ' 

'  Trundle  and  I  came  down  here,  for  some  good  shooting  on  the  first,'  replied 
Wardle.  '  We  arrived  to-night,  and  were  astonished  to  hear  from  your  servant 
that  you  were  here  too.  But  I  am  glad  you  are,'  said  the  old  fellow,  slapping  him 
on  the  back.  '  I  am  glad  you  are.  We  shall  have  a  jovial  party  on  the  first,  and 
we  'II  give  Winkle  another  chance-  -eh,  old  boy  ?  ' 

Mr.  Pickwick  made  no  reply  ;  he  did  not  even  ask  after  his  friends  at  Dingley 
Dell,  and  shortly  afterwards  retired  for  the  night,  desiring  Sam  to  fetch  his  candle 
when  he  rung. 

The  bell  did  ring  in  due  course,  and  Mr.  Weller  presented  himself. 

'  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  out  from  under  the  bed-clothes. 

'  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Weller. 

Mr.  Pickwick  paused,  and  Mr.  Weller  snuffed  the  candle. 

'  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  again,  as  if  with  a  desperate  effort. 

'  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  once  more. 

'  Where  is  that  Trotter  ?  ' 

'  Job,  sir  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Gone,  sir.' 

'  With  his  master,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  Friend  or  master,  or  whatever  he  is,  he  's  gone  with  him,'  replied  Mr.  Weller. 
'  There  's  a  pair  on  'em,  sir.' 

'  Jingle  suspected  my  design,  and  set  that  fellow  on  you,  with  this  story,  I  suppose  1 ' 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  half  choking. 

'  Just  that,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

'  It  was  all  false,  of  course  1 ' 

'  All,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Weller.      *  Reg'lar  do,  sir  ;  artful  dodge.' 

'  I  don't  think  he  '11  escape  us  quite  so  easily  the  next  time,  Sam  ? '  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

'  I  don't  think  he  will,  sir.' 

'  Whenever  I  meet  that  Jingle  again,  wherever  it  is,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  raising 
himself  in  bed,  and  indenting  his  pillow  with  a  tremendous  blow,  '  I  'II  inflict  personal 
chastis-  nent  on  him,  in  addition  to  the  exposure  he  so  richly  merits.  I  will,  or  my 
name  i  Pickwick.' 

*  Am.  lever  I  catches  hold  o'  that  there  melan-cholly  chap  with  the  black  hair, 
said  Sam,*  if  I  don't  bring  some  real  water  into  his  eyes,  for  once  in  a  way,  my  name 
an't  Weller.    Good-night,  sir.' 


CHAPTER    XVII 


.SHOWING     THAT     AN     ATTACK     OF     KHKUMATISM,     IN     S«)MK     CASKS, 
ACTS   AS   A    QUICKENER   TO   INVENTIVE   CENItlH 

THE  constitution  of  Mr.  PicI  viek,  though  al>le  to  sustain  a  very  (•oiisideratiU" 
amount  of  exertion  and  tatif;ue,  was  nut  proof  a);uinst  such  u  I'onihina- 
tion  of  attacks  as  he  had  undergone  on  the  nieniorulile  niglit.  recorded  in 
the  last  chapter.  The  process  of  Jn-ing  washed  in  the  night  air,  ami  rough- 
dried  in  a  closet,  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  peculiar.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  laid  up  with  an 
attack  of  rheumatism. 

But  although  the  Inniily  powers  of  the  great  num  were  thus  impaired,  his  nientil 
energies  retained  their  pristine  vigour.  His  spirits  were  elastic  ;  his  g'.xl  humour 
was  restored.  Even  the  vexation  eonsi-quent  uimmi  '.As  recent  adventure  iiad  vanisheil 
from  his  mind  ;  and  he  could  join  in  the  hearty  laughter  which  any  allusion  to  it 
e.xcitetl  in  Mr.  VVardle,  without  anger  and  without  embarrassment.  Nay.  more. 
During  the  two  days  Mr.  Pickwick  was  confined  to  his  In-d.  Sam  was  his  constant 
attendant.  On  the  first,  he  endeavoured  to  amuse  his  master  by  anectlote  and  con- 
versation ;  on  the  second,  Mr.  Pickwick  demanded  his  writing-desk,  and  j>en  and 
ink,  and  was  deeply  engaged  during  the  whole  day.  On  tl.'.'  third,  l)eing  able  to  sit 
up  in  his  bedchamber,  he  despatched  his  valet  with  a  message  to  Mr.  U'ardle  and 
Mr.  Trundle,  intimating  that  if  they  would  take  their  wine  thcn%  that  cvenini;.  they 
would  greatly  oblige  him.  The  invitation  was  most  willingly  accepted  ;  and  vvhen 
they  were  seated  over  their  wine,  Mr.  Pickwick  with  sundry  blushes,  produce*'  the 
following  little  tale,  as  having  been  '  edite<l  '  by  himself,  tluring  his  ecent  indisp^M- 
tion,  from  his  notes  of  Mr.  Weller's  unsophisticated  recital. 
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'  Once  upon  a  time  in  a  very  small  country  town,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
London,  there  lived  a  little  man  named  Nathaniel  Pipkin,  who  was  the  p.irish  clerk 
of  the  little  town,  and  lived  in  a  little  house  in  the  little  High  Street,  within  ten 
minutes'  walk  of  the  little  church  ;  and  who  was  to  lie  found  every  day  fr«>ni  nine 
till  four,  teaching  a  little  learning  to  the  little  boys.  Nathaniel  Pipkin  wa>  a  harm- 
less, inoffensive,  good-natured  licing,  with  a  turned-up  nose,  and  rather  turiicd-iii 
legs :  a  cast  in  his  eye,  and  a  halt  in  his  gait ;  and  he  divided  his  time  lietween  the 
church  and  his  school,  verily  believing  that  there  existed  not,  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
.so  clever  a  man  as  the  curate,  so  imposing  an  apartment  as  the  vestr\-room,  or  so 
well  ordered  a  seminary  as  his  own.  Once,  and  only  once,  in  his  life,  Nathaniel 
Pipkin  had  seen  a  bishop — a  real  bishop,  with  his  arms  in  lawn  sleeves,  and  his  head 
in  a  wig.  He  had  seen  him  walk,  and  heard  him  talk,  at  a  confirniation,  on  which 
momentous  occasion  Nathaniel  Pipkin  was  so  overcome  with  reverence  an<l  awe, 
when  the  aforesaid  bishop  laid  his  hand  on  his  head,  that  he  fainted  right  clean  awa\ , 
and  was  borne  out  of  the  church  in  the  arms  of  the  beadle. 
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'  This  was  a  };reat  event,  a  tremendous  era,  in  Nathaniel  Pipkin's  life,  and  it  was 
the  oiiU-  one  that  had  ever  occurred  to  ruffle  the  smooth  current  of  his  quiet  existence, 
when  hup|>eninK  one  tine  afternoon,  in  a  fit  of  mental  abstraction,  to  raise  his  eves 
from  the  slate  on  which  he  was  devising  some  tremendous  problem  in  coni|)oinKt 
uildition  for  an  oftendin);  urchin  to  solve,  they  suddenly  rested  on  the  blooming  coun- 
tenance of  Maria  Lobbs,  the  only  daughter  of  old  Lobbs,  the  great  saddler  ovit 
the  way.  Now,  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Pipkin  had  rested  on  the  pretty  face  of  Maria  Lohhs 
many  a  time  and  oft  before,  ut  church  and  elsewhere ;  but  the  eyes  of  Maria  LoMis 
had  never  looked  so  brijjht,  the  cheeks  of  Maria  Lobbs  had  never  looked  so  ru(lii\, 
as  upon  this  particular  occasion.  No  wonder  then,  that  Nathaniel  Pipkin  was  unahli- 
to  take  his  eyes  from  the  countenance  of  Miss  Lobbs ;  no  wonder  that  Miss  Lohhs, 
finding  herself  stared  at  by  a  young  man,  withdrew  her  head  from  the  window  out 
of  which  she  had  been  peeping,  and  shut  the  casement  and  pulled  down  the  blind  ; 
no  wonder  that  Nathaniel  Pipkin,  inmiediately  thereafter,  fell  upon  the  young  urchin 
who  had  previously  offended,  and  cuffed  and  knocked  him  about,  to  his  heart's 
content.  All  this  was  very  natural,  and  there  's  nothing  at  all  to  wonder  M 
about  it. 

*  It  IS  matter  of  wonder,  though,  that  any  one  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Pipkin's  retirinj; 
disposition,  nervous  temperament,  and  most  particularly  diminutive  income,  should 
from  this  day  forth  have  dared  to  aspire  to  the  hand  and  heart  of  the  only  daughter 
of  the  fiery  old  Lobbs — of  old  Lobbs  the  great  saddler,  who  could  have  bought  u]i 
the  whole  village  at  one  stroke  of  his  pen,  and  never  felt  the  outlay — old  Lobbs,  wlui 
was  well  known  to  have  heaps  of  money,  invested  in  the  bank  at  the  nearest  market 
town — old  Lobbs,  who  was  reported  to  have  countless  and  inexhaustible  treasures, 
hoarded  up  in  the  little  iron  safe  with  the  big  key-hole,  over  the  chimney-piece  in  the 
back  parlour— old  Lobbs,  who  it  was  well  known,  on  festive  occasions  garnished  his 
iKjprd  with  a  real  silver  tea-pot,  cream-ewer,  and  sugar-basin,  which  he  was  wont, 
in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  to  boast  should  be  his  daughter's  property  when  she  found 
a  man  to  her  mind.  I  repeat  it,  to  be  matter  of  profound  astonishment  and  intense 
wonf  ■  r,  that  Nathaniel  Pipkin  should  have  had  the  temerity  to  cast  his  eyes  in  this 
direction.  But  love  is  blind  :  and  Nathaniel  had  a  cast  in  his  eye  :  and  perhaps 
these  two  circumstances,  taken  together,  prevented  his  seeing  the  matter  in  its  projur 
light. 

'  Now,  if  old  Lobbs  had  entertained  the  most  remote  or  distant  idea  of  the  slate 
of  the  affections  of  Nathaniel  Pipkin,  he  would  just  have  razed  the  school-room  t». 
the  ,'round,  or  exterminated  its  master  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  committed 
some  other  outrage  and  atrocity  of  an  equally  ferocious  and  violent  description ;  for 
he  was  a  terrible  old  fellow,  wos  Lobbs,  when  his  pride  was  injured,  or  his  blood  was 
up.  Swear !  Such  trains  of  oaths  would  come  rolling  and  pealing  over  the  way. 
sometimes,  when  he  was  denouncing  the  idleness  of  the  bony  apprentice  with  tin- 
thin  legs,  that  Nathaniel  Pipkin  would  shake  in  his  shoes  with  horror,  and  the  hair 
of  the  pupils'  heads  would  stand  on  end  with  fright. 

'  Well !  Day  after  day,  when  school  was  over,  and  the  pupils  gone,  did 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  sit  himself  down  at  the  front  window,  and  while  he  feigned  to  l)c 
reading  a  book,  throw  sidelong  glances  over  the  way  in  search  of  the  bright  eyes  of 
Maria  Lobbs ;  and  he  hadn't  sat  there  many  days,  before  the  bright  eyes  appeared 
at  an  upper  window,  app-trcntly  deeply  engaged  iii  reading  too.  This  was  delightful. 
and  gladdening  to  the  heart  of  Nothaniel  Pipkin.      It  was  something  to  sit  there 
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for  hours  together,  ami  look  upon  that  pretty  face  when  tlie  eyes  wrrr  «MNf  down  ; 
hut  when  Maria  Lobbs  began  to  raise  her  e\es  from  htr  IxHik,  and  diiil  thru-  rays 
in  the  direction  of  Nathaniel  Pipkin,  his  delight  and  adniiratioti  wore  perfectly  lioinid 
less.  At  last,  one  day  when  he  knew  «)ld  laihlis  wa>  out,  Nathaniel  I'ipkiii  had  tin 
trinerity  to  kisi.  his  hand  to  Maria  Lobl)s  ;  and  Maria  Lobhs,  instead  of  shutting'  tlir 
window,  and  pulling  down  the  blind,  kissed  hers  to  him,  and  smiled.  I'poii  which. 
Xiithaniel  Pijjkin  determined,  that,  come  what  might,  he  would  develop  the  slntc 
of  his  feelings,  without  further  delay. 

'  A  prettier  foot,  a  gayer  heart,  a  more  dimpled  face,  or  a  smarter  fortn,  never 
lK)unded  so  lightly  over  the  earth  they  gracetl,  as  did  those  of  Maria  L«iblis.  the  oM 
saddler's  daughter.  There  was  a  roguish  twinkle  in  her  sparkling  eyes,  that  would 
have  made  its  way  to  far  less  susceptible  bosoms  than  that  of  Nathaniel  I'ipkin  ;  mid 
there  was  such  a  joyous  sound  in  her  merry  laugh,  that  the  sternest  misanthrope 
must  have  smiled  to  hear  it.  Even  old  Lobbs  himself  in  the  very  height  of  hiv 
ferocity,  couldn't  resist  the  coaxing  of  his  pretty  daughtei  :  and  when  she,  and  her 
cousin  Kate — an  arch,  impudent-looking,  bewitching  little  person  made  a  dead  sil 
upon  the  old  man  together,  as,  to  say  the  tnith.  they  very  often  did,  he  could  have 
refused  them  nothing,  even  had  they  a.sked  for  a  portion  of  the  countless  and  int  x- 
hiuistible  treasures,  which  were  hidden  from  the  light,  in  the  iron  safe. 

'Nathaniel  Pipkin's  heart  beat  high  within  him,  when  he  saw  this  jiilicing  little 
couple  some  hundred  yards  l)efore  him  one  sunmier's  evening,  in  the  very  field  in  which 
he  had  many  a  time  strolled  about  till  night-time,  and  pondered  on  the  Inauty  of 
Maria  Lobbs.  But  though  he  had  often  thought  then,  how  l>riskly  he  would  wnlk 
up  to  Maria  Lobbs  and  tell  her  of  his  passion  if  he  could  only  meet  her,  he  felt,  now 
that  she  was  unexpectedly  before  him,  all  the  blood  in  his  Innly  mounting  to  his  face 
manifestly  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  legs,  which,  deprived  of  their  usual  jMirtioii. 
trembled  beneath  him.  >Vhen  they  stopped  to  gather  a  hedge -flower,  or  listen  to 
a  bird,  Nathaniel  Pipkin  stopped  too,  and  pretended  to  i>e  absorbeil  in  nic<lilati»>ii. 
as  indeed  he  really  was  ;  for  he  was  thinking  what  on  earth  he  should  ever  do,  when 
they  turned  back,  as  they  inevitably  must  in  time,  and  meet  him  face  to  faie.  But 
though  he  was  afraid  to  make  up  to  them,  he  couldn't  bear  to  lose  sight  of  them  : 
so  when  they  walked  faster,  he  walked  faster,  when  they  lingered,  he  lingered,  and 
when  they  stopped,  he  stopped  and  so  they  might  have  gone  on.  until  the  darkness 
prevented  them,  if  Kate  had  not  looked  slyly  back,  and  encouragingly  IxkiMud 
Nathaniel  to  advance.  There  was  something  in  Kate's  manner  that  was  not  to  I.. 
resisted,  and  so  Nathaniel  Pipkin  complied  with  the  invitation  ;  and  after  a  great 
deal  of  blushing  on  his  part,  and  immoderate  laughter  on  that  of  the  wicked  little 
cousin,  Nathaniel  Pipkin  went  down  on  his  knees  on  the  dewy  grass,  and  <Uclare<l 
his  resolution  to  remain  there  for  ever,  unless  he  were  permitte<i  to  rise  the  accejittd 
lover  of  Maria  Lobbs.  Upon  this,  the  merr>  laughter  of  Maria  Lobbs  rang  through 
the  calm  evening  air — without  seeming  to  disturb  it,  though  ;  it  had  such  a  jdcasant 
sound — and  the  wicked  little  cousin  laughed  more  immoderately  than  In-fore,  and 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  blushed  deeper  than  ever.  At  length,  Maria  Lobbs  being  more 
strenuously  urged  by  the  love-wom  little  man,  turned  away  her  head,  and  whispered 
her  cousin  to  say,  or  at  all  events  Kate  did  say.  that  she  felt  nuicli  honoured  by 
Mr.  Pipkin's  addresses ;  that  her  hand  and  heart  were  at  her  father's  disposal ;  but 
th.it  nobody  could  be  insensible  to  Mr.  Pipkin's  merits.  As  all  this  w.-is  said  with 
much  gravity,  and  as  Nathaniel  Pipkin  walked  home  with  Maria  Lobbs,  and  struggled 
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for  a  kisN  at  parting,  he  went  to  ired  a  happy  man,  and  dreamed  all  night  lung,  of 
softeniiiK  old  LoI>1>n,  openiiif{  the  strong  Ik)^    and  marrying  Mariu. 

'  The  next  day,  Nathaniel  Pi|ikin  saw  old  Lobbx  gu  out  upon  his  old  grey  |)onv, 
and  after  a  great  many  signs  at  the  window  from  the  wicked  little  cousin,  the  oltjei't 
and  meaning  of  which  he  could  by  no  means  understand,  the  bony  apprentice  with 
the  thin  legs  came  over  to  say  that  his  master  wasn't  coming  home  all  night,  and 
that  the  ladies  exj>ecteil  Mr.  Pipkin  to  tea,  at  six  o'clock  precisely.  How  the  Icsmxin 
were  got  through  that  day,  neithiT  Nathaniel  I'ipkin  nor  his  pupils  knew  any  mure 
than  you  do :  but  they  were  got  through  somehow,  and,  after  the  boys  had  gone, 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  took  till  full  si\  o'clock  to  dress  himself  to  his  satisfaction.  Not 
that  it  took  long  to  select  the  garments  he  should  wear,  inasmuch  as  he  had  no  choice 
alwut  the  matter ;  but  the  putting  of  them  on  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  touch- 
ing of  them  up  previously,  was  a  task  of  no  inconsiderable  difiiculty  or  importanci'. 

'  There  was  a  very  snug  lit!  le  party,  consisting  of  Maria  Lobbs  and  her  cousin 
Kntc,  and  three  or  four  rompi  ig,  good-humoured,  rosy-cheeked  girls.  Nathaniel 
Pipkin  hud  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact,  that  the  rumours  of  old  Lobbs's  treasures 
were  nut  exaggerated.  There  were  the  real  solid  silver  tea-pot,  cream-ewer,  and 
sugur-busin.  on  the  table,  and  real  silver  spoons  to  stir  the  tea  with,  and  real  china 
cups  to  drink  it  out  of,  and  plates  ot  the  same,  to  hold  the  cake^  id  toast  in.  The 
only  eye-sore  in  the  whole  place,  was  another  cousin  of  Maria  Lobus's,  and  a  brother 
of  Kate,  whom  Maria  Lobbs  called  "  Henry,"  and  who  seemed  to  keep  Maria  Loblis 
all  to  himself,  up  in  one  corner  of  the  table.  It 's  a  delightful  thing  to  see  affection 
in  families,  but  it  may  bt  carried  rather  too  fai,  and  Nathaniel  Pipkiu  could  not  help 
thinking  that  Maria  Lobbs  must  be  very  particularly  fond  of  her  relations,  if  she  paid 
as  much  attention  to  all  of  them  as  to  this  individual  cousin.  After  tea,  too,  when 
the  wicked  little  cousin  proposed  a  game  at  blind  man's  buff,  it  somehow  or  other 
happened  that  Nathaniel  Pipkin  was  nearly  always  blind,  and  whenever  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  male  cousin,  he  was  sure  to  find  that  Maria  Lobbs  was  not  far  off. 
And  though  the  wicked  little  cousin  and  the  other  girls  pinched  him,  and  pulled  his 
hair,  and  pushed  chairs  in  his  way,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  Maria  Lobbs  never  seemed 
to  come  near  him  at  all ;  and  once— once — Nathaniel  Pipkin  could  have  sworn  lie 
heard  the  sound  of  a  kiss,  followed  by  c  faint  remonstrance  from  Maria  Lobbs,  and 
a  half-suppressed  laugh  from  her  female  friends.  All  this  was  odd— very  odd— and 
there  is  no  saying  what  Nathaniel  Pipkin  might  or  might  not  have  done,  in  conse- 
quence, if  his  thoughts  had  not  been  suddenly  directed  into  a  new  channel. 

'  The  circumstance  which  directed  his  thoughts  into  a  new  channel  was  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  street-door,  and  the  person  who  made  this  loud  knocking  at  the 
str.  ot-door  was  no  other  than  old  Lobbs  himself,  who  had  unexpectedly  returned, 
and  was  hammering  away,  like  a  coffin-maker :  for  he  wanted  his  supper.  The 
alarming  intelligence  was  no  sooner  communicated  by  the  bony  apprentice  with  the 
thin  legs,  than  the  girls  tripped  upstairs  to  Maria  Lobbs's  bed-room,  and  the  male 
cousin  and  Nathaniel  Pipkin  were  thrust  into  a  couple  of  closets  in  the  sitting-room, 
for  want  of  any  better  places  of  concealment ;  and  when  Maria  Lobbs  and  the  wicked 
little  cousin  had  stowed  them  away,  and  put  the  room  to  rights,  they  opened  the  street- 
door  to  old  Lobbs.  who  had  never  left  off  knocking  since  he  first  began. 

'  Now  it  did  unfortunately  happen  that  old  Lobbs  being  very  hungry  was  monstrous 
cross.  Nathaniel  Pipkin  eould  hear  hinx  growling  away  like  an  old  mastiff  with  a 
sore  throat ;   and  whenever  the  unfortunate  apprentice  with  the  thin  legs  came  into 
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thr  room,  so  iiurely  did  old  Lobhfl  commencr  NwearinK  at  him  in  the  most  Snracrnir 
niul  ferocious  manner,  thoii^^h  apparently  with  no  other  end  or  olijrrf  tliiin  that  of 
fa>in(i  his  bosom  by  the  disohar({c  of  a  few  superfluous  oaths.  At  length  sonw 
Mipper,  which  had  been  wanning  up,  was  plared  on  the  tH>)le,  and  thru  old  I^ihbs 
[,'||  to.  in  refndar  style ;  and  having  made  clear  work  of  it  in  nu  time,  kissed  his 
ilauirlitrr,  and  demanded  his  pipe. 

Nature  had  placed  Nathaniel  Pipkin's  knees  in  very  close  juxtu|Misition,  but 
wlien  he  heard  old  Lobbs  demand  his  pipe,  they  knocked  together,  as  if  they  were 
"oing  to  reduce  each  other  •■o  powder  ;  for,  depending  from  a  couple  t>f  ho<iks,  in  the 
vcrv  closet  in  which  he  stood,  was  a  large  brown-strnimetl.  silvi-r-bowled  piiK-.  which 
iitpe  he  himself  had  seen  in  the  mouth  of  old  Lobbs,  regtdarly  ever>'  afternoon  and 
rvening,  for  the  last  Ave  years.  The  two  girls  went  downstairs  for  the  pipe,  nnd 
upstairs  for  the  pipe,  and  everywhere  but  where  they  knew  the  pipe  was.  and  old  l,oli'  > 
stunned  away  meanwhile,  in  the  most  wonderful  manner.  At  last  he  thought  of 
the  closet,  and  walked  up  to  it.  It  was  of  no  u.se  a  little  man  like  Nathaniel  Fipkiii 
pulling  the  door  inward.s,  when  a  great  strong  fellow  like  old  Lobbs  was  pulling  it 
outwards.  Old  Lobbs  gave  it  one  tug,  and  o|)en  it  flew,  disclosing  Nathaniel  I'ipkin 
standing  bolt  upright  inside,  and  shaking  with  apprehension  from  head  to  f<Kit. 
Bietis  us  !  what  an  appalling  look  old  Lobbs  gave  him,  as  he  <lraggcd  him  out  by  the 
collar,  and  held  him  at  arm's  length. 

'  "  Why,  what  the  devil  do  you  want  here  1  "   snid  old  Lobbs,  in  n  fearful  voice. 

'  Nathaniel  Pipkin  could  make  no  reply,  so  old  Lobbs  shook  him  backwards  and 
forwards,  for  two  or  three  minutes,  by  way  of  arranging  his  ideas  fur  him. 

'  "  What  do  you  want  here  ?  "  roared  Lobbs,  "  I  suppose  you  have  come  after 
my  daughter,  now  t  " 

'  Old  Lobbs  merely  said  this  as  a  sneer  :  for  he  did  not  believe  that  mortal  pre- 
sumption could  have  carried  Nathaniel  Pipkin  so  fpr.  What  was  his  indignation, 
when  that  poor  man  replieil — 

'  '*  Yes,  I  did,  Mr.  Lobbs.  I  did  come  after  your  daughter.  I  love  her, 
Mr.  Lobbs." 

•  "  Why,  you  snivelling,  wry-faced,  puny  villain,"  gasped  old  Lobbs,  paralysed 
l)y  the  atrocious  confession  ;  *'  what  do  you  mean  by  that  Y  Say  this  to  my  face  ! 
Damme,  I  'II  throttle  you  ! " 

'  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  old  Lobbs  would  have  carried  this  threat 
into  execution,  in  the  excess  of  his  rage,  if  his  arm  had  not  l)een  stayed  by  a  \<Ty 
unexpected  apparition,  to  wit,  the  male  cousin,  who.  stepping  out  of  his  closet,  and 
walking  up  to  old  Lobbs,  said — 

'  "  I  cannot  allow  this  harmless  ]>erson,  sir,  who  has  liecn  asked  here,  in  some 
girlish  frolic,  to  take  upon  himself,  in  a  very  noble  manner,  the  fault  (if  fault  it  is) 
which  I  am  guilty  of,  and  am  ready  to  avow.  /  love  your  daughter,  sir  ;  and  /  am 
here  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  her. 

'  Old  Lobbs  opened  his  eyes  very  wide  at  this,  but  not  wider  than  Nathaniel 
Pipkin. 

'  "  You  did  ?  "  said  Lobbs  ;    at  last  finding  breath  to  speak. 

' "  I  did." 

'  "  And  I  forbade  you  this  house,  long  ago." 

'  "  You  did,  or  I  should  not  have  been  here,  clandestinely,  to-night." 

'  I  am  sorry  to  record  it,  of  old  Lobbs,  but  I  think  he  would  have  struck  the 
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cousin,  if  hii  pretty  daughter,  with  her  bright  eyes  Hwimming  in  tean,  had  not  Hung 
to  his  arm. 

'  "  Don't  stop  him,  Maria,"  said  the  young  man  :  "  if  he  has  the  will  It.  sinkf 
me,  let  him.  I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  his  grey  head,  for  the  riches  of  the  world." 
'  The  old  man  cast  down  his  eyes  at  this  reproof,  and  they  met  thoM>  o(  hi, 
daughter.  I  have  hinted  once  or  twice  before,  that  they  were  very  bright  cm,. 
ami,  though  they  were  tearful  now,  their  influence  was  by  no  means  lessened.  Old 
Lobbs  turned  his  head  awuy.  as  if  to  avoid  l>eing  persuaded  by  them,  when,  as  fortune 
would  hove  it.  he  encountered  the  face  of  the  wicked  little  cousin,  who,  half  afrni<| 
for  her  brother,  artd  half  laughing  at  Nathaniel  Pipkin,  presented  as  bewitching  .m 
expression  of  countenance,  with  a  touch  of  shyness  in  it  too,  as  any  man,  old  or  youny, 
need  Utok  upon.  She  drew  her  arm  coaxingly  through  the  old  man's,  and  whispcml 
Mimrthing  in  his  ear ;  and  do  what  he  would,  old  Lobbs  couldn't  help  breaking  out 
into  a  smile,  while  a  tear  stole  down  his  cheek  at  the  same  time. 

'  Five  minutes  after  thw,  the  girls  were  brought  down  from  the  bed-room  with 
a  great  clenl  of  giggling  and  modesty  ;  and  while  the  young  people  were  making  them- 
selves perfectly  happy,  old  Lobbs  got  down  the  pipe,  and  smoked  it :  and  it  was  a 
rrniarkabic  circumstance  about  that  particular  pipe  of  tobacco,  that  it  was  the  most 
southing  and  delightful  one  he  ever  smoked. 

'  NHHiuniel  Pipkin  thought  it  best  to  keep  his  own  counsel,  and  by  so  doing 
gradually  rose  into  high  favour  with  old  Lobbs,  who  taught  him  to  smoke  in  tinit- ; 
and  they  used  to  sit  out  in  the  garden  on  the  fine  evenings,  for  many  years  afterwanlsi 
smoking  and  drinking  in  great  state.  He  soon  recovered  the  effects  of  his  attach- 
ment, for  we  find  his  name  in  the  parish  register,  as  a  witness  to  the  marriage  of  Maria 
Lobbs  to  her  cousin  ;  and  it  also  appears,  by  reference  to  other  documents,  that  on 
the  night  of  the  wedding  he  was  incarcerated  in  the  village  cage,  for  having,  in  a  state 
of  extreme  intoxication,  committed  sundry  excesses  in  the  streets,  in  all  of  which 
he  was  aided  and  abetted  by  the  bony  apprentic-e  with  the  thin  legs." 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

BHIEPLY    ILLUSTRATIVE  OF   TWO    POINTS  :—PIR.sT,   THE    POWER  OF 
IIVSTERIC8,    AND,   SECONDLY,    TUB    FORCE   OK   CIRCUMSTANCE.H 

FOR  two  days  after  the  breakfast  at  Mrs.  Hunter's  the  Pickwickians  remained 
at  Eatanswill,  anxiously  awaiting  che  arrival  of  some  intelligence  from 
their  revered  leader.  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  •:\ere  once  again 
left  to  their  own  means  of  amusement ;  for  Mr.  Winkle,  in  complianc-e 
with  a  most  pressing  invitation,  continued  to  reside  at  Mr.  Pott's  house,  and  to 
devote  his  time  to  the  companionship  of  his  amiable  lady.  Nor  was  the  occa- 
sional society  of  Mr.  Pott  himself  wanting  to  complete  their  felicity.  Deeply 
immersed  in  the  intensity  of  his  speculations  for  the  public  weal  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Independent,  it  was  not  the  habit  of  that  great  man  to  descend  from  his 
mental  pmnacle  to  the  humble  level  of  ordinary  minds.  On  this  occasion,  howe.er, 
.nnd  as  if  expressly  in  compliment  to  any  follower  of  Mr.  Pickwicks,  he  unbent. 
relaxed,  stepped  down  from  his  pedestal,  and  walked  upon  the  ground :   benignly 
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Hiiupting  his  remarlu  to  thr  coniprehenhioii  uf  the  hrni,  mid  MwniinK  ■■>  outward 
form,  if  not  in  iipirit,  to  be  one  of  them. 

Siirh  having  been  the  demeanour  of  this  celebrated  publir  chaiikcter  towards 
Mr.  Winkle,  it  will  be  readily  imagined  that  considerable  Kurprise  was  drpictrd  on 
the  countenance  of  the  latter  gentleman  when,  as  he  was  sitting  ahine  in  the  brt-akfasl 
room,  the  door  was  hastily  thrown  open,  and  as  hastily  closed,  on  the  entraiut-  of 
Mr.  Pott,  who,  stalking  majestically  towards  him,  and  thnistnig  aside  his  proffered 
hand,  vround  hin  teeth,  as  if  to  put  a  sharper  edge  on  what  he  was  alH)ut  to  utter. 
Mini  exclaimed,  in  a  saw-like  voice — 

■  Serpent ! " 

■  Sir  ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Winkle,  starting  from  his  chair. 

•  Serpent,  sir,'  repeated  Mr.  Fott,  raising  his  voice,  and  then  suddenly  depres.Niiii; 
It :  '  I  said,  Serpent,  sir — make  the  most  of  it.' 

When  you  have  parted  with  a  man,  at  tw«)  u'eluck  in  the  morning,  on  terms  of 
the  utmost  good  fellowship,  and  he  meets  you  again,  at  half-past  nine,  and  greets 
you  as  a  serpent,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  something  of  an  uiiplcas>iiit 
nature  has  occurred  meanwhile.  So  Mr.  Winkle  thought.  He  returr.etl  .Mr.  i'otts 
naze  of  stone,  and  in  compliance  with  that  gentleman's  retpiest  prix-eeded  t«i  niul 
the  most  he  could  of  the  '  serpent.'  The  most,  however,  wiis  nothing  at  ail  ;  s,., 
after  a  profound  silence  of  some  minutes'  duration,  he  said- 

'  Serpent,  sir !  Serpent,  Mr.  Pott  !  What  can  you  mean,  sir  ?  -  this  is 
pleasantry.' 

'  Pleasantry,  sir ! '  exclaimed  Pott,  with  a  motion  of  the  hand,  indicative  of  a 
strong  desire  to  hurl  the  Britannia  metal  tea-pot  at  the  hef'  of  his  visitor.  '  Plea- 
santry, sir !  —but  no,  I  will  be  calm ;  I  will  be  calm,  sir '  ;  in  proof  of  his  calmness. 
.Mr.  Pott  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  ar  d  foamed  at  the  n'.outh. 

'  My  dear  si»'.'  interposed  Mr.  Winkle. 

•  Dear  sir  ! '  replied  Pott.  *  How  dare  you  address  me.  us  dear  sir.  sir  Y  IIow 
dare  you  look  me  in  the  face  and  do  it.  sir  ?  ' 

'  Well,  sir.  if  you  come  to  that,'  responded  Mr.  Winkle,  •  how  dare  you  look  tm- 
in  the  face,  and  call  me  a  serpent,  sir  ?  ' 

'  Because  you  are  one,'  replied  Mr.  Pott. 

'  Prove  it,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  wannly.      '  Prove  it.' 

A  malignant  scowl  passed  over  the  profound  face  of  the  editor,  as  he  drew  from 
his  i)ocket  the  Independent  of  that  morning  ;    and  laying  his  linger  on  a  particula 
paragraph,  threw  the  journal  across  the  toble  to  Mr.  Winkle. 

That  gentleman  took  it  up,  and  read  as  follows  : 

'  Our  obscure  and  filthy  contemporary,  in  some  disgusting  observations  on  the 
recent  election  for  this  borough,  has  presumed  to  violate  the  hallowed  sanetitx  of 
private  life,  and  to  refer,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood,  to  the  jiersonal  affairs 
of  our  late  candidate — aye,  and  notwithstanding  his  base  defeat,  we  will  add.  our 
future  membei,  Mr.  Fizkin.  What  does  our  dastardly  contemporary  mean  1 
What  would  tht  ruffian  say,  if  we.  setting  ut  naught,  like  him,  the  decencies  of 
social  intercourse,  were  to  raise  the  curtain  which  happily  conceals  his  private 
life  from  general  ridicule,  not  to  sa>  from  general  execration  !  What,  if  w« 
were  even  to  point  out.  and  comment  on  facts  and  circunisfjnu-es,  which  arc 
publicly  notorious,  and  beheld  by  every  one,  but  our  mole-eyed  contemiM»rar\  - 
what  if  we  were  to  print  the  following  effusion,  which  we  have  received  while  we 
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were  writing  the   commencement  of  this  article,  from  a  talented  fellow-townsman 
and  correspondent ! 

'•'LINKS  TO  A  BKASS  POT 

'"Oh  I'ottI  ifyiHi'd  known 

How  false  she'd  have  grown, 
When  vmi  heard  the  marriage  bells  tinkle ; 

You  'd  have  done  then,  I  vow. 

What  \ou  eaiinot  help  now. 
And  handed  her  over  to  W  •  •  *  *  •"' 

'  What,'  said  Mr.  Pott,  solemnly  :   '  what  rhymes  to  "  tinkle,"  villain  ?  ' 

'  What  rhymes  to  tinkle  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Pott,  whose  entrance  at  the  moment  fore 
stalled  the  reply.  '  What  rhymes  to  tinkle  ?  AVhy,  Winkle,  I  should  conceive  : 
saying  this,  Mrs.  Pott  smiled  sweetly  on  the  disturbed  Pickwickian,  and  cxteiukd 
her  hand  towards  him.  The  agitated  young  man  would  have  accepted  it,  la  his 
confusion,  had  not  Pott  indignantly  interposed. 

'  Back,  ma'am — back  ! '  said  the  editor.      *  Take  his  hand  before  my  ver>'  face  1 

'  Mr.  P.  ! '   said  his  astonished  lady. 

'  Wretched  oman.  look  here,'  exclaimed  the  husband.  "  Look  here,  ma'am  - 
"  Lines  to  a  Brass  Pot."  "  Brass  pot  "  ;— that 's  me,  ma'am.  "  False  she  'd  have 
grown  "  ; — that 's  you,  ma'am — you.'  With  this  ebullition  of  rage,  which  wa> 
not  unaccompanied  with  something  like  a  tremble,  at  the  expression  of  his  wile- 
face,  Mr.  Pott  dashed  the  current  number  of  the  Eatanswill  Independent  at  her  feet. 

'  Upon  my  word,  sir,'  said  the  astonished  Mrs.  Pott,  sto<>i)ing  to  pick  uj)  the 
paper.      '  Upon  my  word,  sir  !  * 

Mr.  Pott  winced  beneath  the  contemptuous  gaze  of  his  wife.  He  had  made  a 
desperate  struggle  to  screw  up  his  courage,  but  it  was  fast  coming  unscrewed  again. 

There  appears  nothins;  very  tremendous  in  this  little  sentence,  '  Upon  my  word. 
sir,'  when  it  comes  to  be  read  ;  but  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  it  was  delivered,  and 
the  look  that  accompanied  it,  both  seeming  to  bear  reference  to  some  revenge  to  lie 
thereafter  visited  upon  the  head  of  Pott,  produced  their  full  effect  upon  him.  Tin 
most  unskilful  observer  could  have  detected  in  his  troubled  countenance  a  readim-- 
to  resign  his  Wellington  lioots  to  any  efficient  substitute  who  would  have  consciittii 
to  stand  in  them  at  that  moment. 

Mrs.  Pott  read  the  paragraph,  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  threw  herself  at  full 
length  on  the  hearth-rug,  screaming,  and  tapping  it  with  the  heels  of  her  shoes,  in  a 
manner  which  could  leave  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  her  feelings  on  the  occasion. 

'.My  dear.'  said  the  jjctrified  Pott, — "I  didn't  say  I  believed  it; — I "   hut 

the  unfortunate  man's  voice  was  drowned  in  the  screaming  of  his  partner. 

'  Mrs.  Pott,  let  nic  entreat  you,  my  dear  ma'am,  to  compose  yourself,'  said 
Xfr.  Winkle  ;   but  the  shrieks  ar        ppings  were  louder,  and  more  frequent  than  ever. 

'  My  dear,'  said  Mr.  Pott.  ^  m  very  sorry.  If  you  won't  consider  your  owr 
health,  consider  me,  my  dear.  We  shall  have  a  crowd  round  the  house.'  But 
the  more  strenuously  Mr.  Pott  entreated,  the  more  vehemently  the  screams  pourni 
forth. 

Very  fortunately,  however,  attached  to  Mrs.  Pott's  person  was  a  body-guard  <>t 
one,  a  young  lady  whose  ostensible  employment  was  to  preside  over  her  toilet.  Imt 
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who  rendered  herself  useful  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  in  none  nion-  m»  than  in  the 
particular  department  of  constantly  aiding  and  nhettinf;  her  niiNtress  in  every  wish 
aiul  inclination  opposed  to  the  desires  of  the  unhappy  Pott.  The  screams  reinh«tl 
tills  voung  lady's  ears  in  due  course,  and  brought  her  into  the  r<K>ni  with  a  speed 
which  threatened  to  derange,  materially,  the  very  exquisite  arrangement  of  her  eap 
and  ringlets. 

'  Oh.  my  dear,  dear  mistress  !  '  exclaimed  the  IxHly-gnard,  kneeling  frHntieally 
l)v  the  side  of  the  prostrate  Mrs.  Pott.      '  Oh,  my  dear  mistress,  what  is  the  mutter  ?  ' 

'  Your  ma.stcr — your  brutal  master,"  nnirnuired  the  patient. 

Pott  was  evidently  giving  way. 

'  It 's  a  shame,'  said  the  body-guard,  reproachfully.  "  I  know  he  '11  t>e  the 
death  of  you,  ma'am.      Poor  dear  thing  !  ' 

He  gave  way  more.      The  opposite  party  followed  up  the  attack. 

'  Oh,  don't  leave  me^^on't  leave  me,  Goodwin,'  murmured  Mrs.  Pott,  clutchmg 
at  the  wrist  of  the  said  Goodwin  with  an  hysteric  jerk.  "  You  're  the  only  person 
that 's  Kind  to  me,  Goodwin.' 

\t  this  affecting  appeal,  Goodwin  got  up  a  little  domestic  tragedy  of  her  own, 
and  shed  tears  copiously. 

'  N«'ver,  ma'am — never,'  said  Goodwin.  '  Oh,  sir,  you  should  l)e  careful — you 
should  indeed  ;  you  don't  know  what  harm  you  may  do  missis  ;  you  '11  Ik-  sorry  for 
it  one  day,  I  know — I  've  always  said  so.' 

The  unlucky  Pott  looked  timidly  on,  but  said  nothing. 

'  Goodwin,'  said  Mrs.  Pott,  in  a  soft  voice. 

'  Ma'am,'  said  Goodwin. 

'  If  you  only  knew  how  I  have  loved  that  man ' 

'  Don't  distress  yourself  by  recollecting  it,  nui'am,'  said  the  body-gtu»rd. 

Pott  looked  very  frightened.      It  was  time  to  finish  him. 

'  And  now,'  sobbed  Mrs.  Pott,  '  now,  after  all,  to  be  treated  in  this  way  ;  to  be 
reproached  and  insulted  in  the  |-.resence  of  a  third  party,  and  that  party  almost  a 
stranger.  But  I  will  not  submit  to  it  !  Goodwin,'  continued  Mrs.  Pott,  raising 
herself  in  the  arms  of  her  attendant,  '  my  brother,  the  Lieutenant,  shall  interfere. 
I  'II  l)e  separated,  Goodwin  ! ' 

'  It  would  certainly  serve  him  right,  ma'am,'  said  liootlwin. 

Whatever  thoughts  the  threat  of  a  separation  might  have  awakened  in  Mr.  Putt's 
mind,  he  forbore  to  give  utterance  to  them,  and  contented  himself  l)>  saying,  with 
great  humility — 

'  My  dear,  will  you  hear  me  ?  ' 

A  fresh  train  of  sobs  was  the  only  reply,  as  Mrs.  Pott  grew  more  hysterical, 
requested  to  be  informed  why  she  was  ever  born,  and  required  sundry  other  j)iefcs 
of  information  of  a  similar  description. 

'My  dear,'  remonstrated  Mr.  Pott,  'do  not  give  way  to  these  sensitive  feelings. 
I  never  believed  that  the  paragraph  had  any  foundation,  my  dear-  impossible.  1 
was  only  angry,  my  dear — I  may  say  outrageous — with  the  Inde|)endent  })eople 
for  daring  to  insert  it:  that's  all";  Mr.  Pott  cast  an  imploring  look  at  the 
innocent  cause  of  the  mischief,  as  if  to  entreat  him  to  say  nothmg  about  the 
serpent. 

'  And  what  steps,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  take  to  obtain  redress  Y  '  inquireil 
Mr.  Winkle,  gninin?  courage  as  he  saw  Pott  losing  it. 
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'  Oh,  Goodwin.'  observed  Mrs.  Pott,  *  does  he  mean  to  horsewhip  the  editor  of 
the  Independent — does  he,  Goodwin  ?  ' 

'  Hush.  hush,  ma'am  ;  pray  keep  yourself  quiet,'  replied  the  body-guard.  •  [ 
dare  say  he  will,  if  you  wish  it.  ma'am.' 

'  Certainly.'  said  Pott,  as  his  wife  evinced  decided  symptoms  of  going  off  again. 
'  Of  course  I  shall.' 

'  When,  Goo<lwin— when  ?  '   said  .Mrs.  Pott,  still  undecided  about  the  going  off. 
'  Immediately,  of  course.'  said  Mr.  Pott  ;   '  liefore  the  day  is  out.' 
'  Oh.  Goo<lwiii.'  resumed  Mrs.  Pott.  '  it 's  the  only  way  of  meeting  the  slander, 
and  scttinjr  nic  ri}»ht  with  the  world.' 

'  Certiiinlv .  niaaiii."  replied  Goodwin.  '  No  man  as  is  a  man,  ma'am.  coiiM 
refuse  to  do  it.' 

.So.  as  the  hysterics  were  still  hovering  about.  Mr.  Pott  said  once  more  that  he 
would  do  it  :  hut  Mrs.  Pott  was  so  overcome  at  the  bare  idea  of  having  ever  been 
suspected,  that  she  was  half  a  dozen  times  on  the  ver>-  verge  of  a  relapse,  and  most 
unquestion.ibl>  would  have  gone  off,  had  it  not  been  for  the  indefatigable  efforts  of 
the  assiduous  Goodwin,  and  repeated  entreaties  for  pardon  from  the  conquered  Pott : 
and  finally,  when  that  unhappy  individual  had  been  frightened  and  snubbed  down 
to  his  pro|)er  level,  Mrs.  Pott  recovered,  and  they  went  to  breakfast. 

'  You  will  not  allow  this  base  newspaper  slander  to  shorten  your  stay  here. 
Mr.  Winkle  ?  '   said  Mrs.  Pott,  smiling  through  the  traces  of  her  tears. 

'  I  hope  not.'  said  Mr.  Pott,  actuated,  as  he  spoke,  by  a  wish  that  his  visitor 
would  choke  himself  with  a  morsel  of  dry  toast  which  he  was  raising  to  his  lips  at  the 
moment  :   mid  so  termin.ite  his  stay  effectually. 
'  I  hope  not.' 

'  You  are  very  jiood,'  said  Mr.  Winkle ;  '  but  a  letter  has  been  received  from 
."Mr.  Pickwick— so  I  learn  by  a  note  from  Mr.  Tupman,  which  was  brought  up  to  my 
l)cd-room  door,  this  morning— in  which  he  requests  us  to  join  him  at  Bury  to-day  ; 
and  we  are  to  leave  by  the  coach  at  noon.' 

'  But  you  will  rome  back  ?  '   said  Mrs.  Pott. 
'  Oh,  certainly,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 

*  You  are  quite  sure  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Pott,  stealing  a  tender  look  at  her  visitor. 
'  Quite.'  responded  Mr.  Winkle. 

The  breakfast  passed  off  in  silence,  for  each  member  of  the  party  was  brooding 
over  his.  or  her.  own  personal  grievances.  Mrs.  Pott  was  regretting  the  loss  of  a 
beau  ;  Mr.  Pott  his  rash  pledge  to  horsewhip  the  Independent ;  Mr.  Winkle  his  having 
innocently  jilaced  himself  in  so  awkward  a  situation.  Noon  approached,  and  after 
many  adieux  and  promises  to  return,  he  tore  himself  away. 

'  If  he  ever  comes  back.  I  'II  poison  him,'  thought  Mr.  Pott,  as  he  turned  into 
the  little  back  oflicc  where  he  prepared  his  thunderbolts. 

'  If  I  ever  do  come  back,  and  mix  myself  up  with  these  people  again,'  thought 
Mr.  Winkle,  as  he  wended  his  way  to  the  Peacock,  '  I  shall  deserve  to  be  horse- 
whipped myself —that  's  all.' 

His  friends  were  rea.ly,  the  coach  was  nearly  so,  and  in  half  an  hour  they  were 
proceedmg  on  their  journey,  along  the  road  over  which  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  had 
so  recently  travelled,  and  of  which,  as  we  have  already  said  something,  we  do  not 
feel  called  upon  to  extract  Mr.  Snodgiass's  poetical  and  beautiful  description. 

Mr.  Weller  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  Angel,  ready  to  receive  them,  and 
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liv  that  gentleman  they  w«  re  ushered  to  the  apartment  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  whore  ti' 
the  no  small  surprise  of  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Snodgrass,  and  the  no  m'iiiU  cniharrass- 
nient  of  Mr.  Tupnian.  they  found  old  Wardle  and  Tnmdlc. 

'How  are  you?'  said  the  old  man,  grasping  Mr.  Tupnian's  hand.  "  Dmi't 
hang  l)ack.  or  look  sentimental  about  it;  it  can't  l)e  helped,  old  feilow.  For  her 
Mike.  I  wish  you  'd  had  he  ;  for  your  own,  I  'm  very  glad  you  have  not.  A  young 
fello"  like  you  will  do  Iwttcr  one  of  these  days — eh  ?  '  With  this  consolation.  Wardle 
shippttl  Mr.  Tupman  on  the  back,  and  laughed  heartily. 

•  Well,  and  how  are  you.  my  fine  follows  ?  '  said  the  old  gentleman,  shaking  hands 
with  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  at  the  s.inic  time.  '  I  have  just  l>ecn  tolling 
Pirkwick  that  we  must  have  you  all  down  at  Christmas.  We're  going  to  have  n 
wedding — a  real  wedding  this  time.' 

'  A  wedding  !  '   exclaimed  Mr.  Snodgrass.  turning  very  pale. 

'  Yes.  a  wedding.  But  don't  be  frightened."  saiil  t!ic  gootl-huniourcd  old  man  : 
'  it  's  only  Trundle  there,  and  Bella.' 

'  Oh.  is  that  all  ! '  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  relieved  from  a  painful  doubt  which  bad 
fnllen  heavily  on  his  breast.      '  Give  you  joy,  sir.      How  is  .Foe  ?  ' 

'  Very  well,'  replied  the  old  gentleman.      '  Sleepy  as  ever.' 

'  .And  your  mother,  and  the  clergyman,  and  all  of  'em  1 ' 

'  Quite  well.' 

'  Where,'  said  Mr.  Tupman.  with  an  effort-  '  where  is  she.  sir  ?  '  and  he  I'/i.ed 
away  his  head  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

'  She!  '  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  knowing  shake  of  the  head.  "  Do  you 
mean  my  single  relative — eh  ?  ' 

Mr.  Tupman,  by  a  nod,  intimated  that  his  question  applied  to  the  disap{>ointeil 
K.ichael. 

'Oh,  she  *s  gone  away,'  said  the  old  gentleman.  '  She  's  living  at  a  relation's, 
far  enough  off.  She  couldn't  iK-ar  to  see  the  girls,  so  I  let  her  go.  Hut  oonie  ! 
Here  's  the  dinner.  You  must  be  lumgry  after  your  ride.  /  am.  without  any  ride 
at  ail ;  so  let  us  fall  to.' 

Ample  justice  was  done  to  the  meal :  and  when  they  were  seated  round  the  table, 
after  it  had  been  disposed  of.  Mr.  Pickwick,  to  the  intense  horror  and  indignation 
of  his  followers,  related  the  adventure  he  had  undergone,  and  the  success  which  had 
attended  the  base  artifices  of  the  diabolical  Jingle. 

'  And  the  attack  of  rheumatism  which  I  caught  in  that  garden,'  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, in  conclusion,  '  renders  me  lame  at  this  moment.' 

'  I,  too,  have  had  something  of  an  adventure,'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  with  a  smile  ; 
and  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pickwick  he  detailed  the  nutlicious  libel  of  the  Eatanswill 
In<tependent,  and  the  consequent  excitement  of  their  friend,  the  editor. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  brow  darkened  during  the  recital.  His  friends  observed  it.  mikI 
when  Mr.  Winkle  had  concluded,  maintained  a  profound  silence.  Mr.  Pickwick 
struck  the  table  emphatically  with  his  clenched  fist,  and  spoke  as  follows— 

'  Is  it  not  a  wonderful  circumstance,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  that  we  seem  destined 
to  enter  no  man's  house  without  involving  him  in  some  degree  of  trouble  ?  Does 
it  not,  I  ask,  bespeak  the  indiscretion,  or.  worse  than  that,  the  blackness  of  heart  — 
—that  I  should  say  so  ! — of  my  followers,  that,  beneath  whatever  roof  tliry  Kx-ate, 
they  disturb  the  peace  of  mind  and  happiness  of  some  confiding  female  t  Is  it  not, 
I  sav ' 
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Mr.  Pickwick  would  in  all  probability  have  gone  on  for  some  time,  had  not  the 
entrance  of  Sam,  with  a  letter,  caused  him  to  break  off  in  his  eloquent  discourse.  He 
passed  his  handkerchief  across  his  forehead,  took  off  his  spectacles,  wiped  them,  imd 
put  them  on  again  ;  and  his  voice  had  recovered  its  wonted  softness  of  tone  when  he 
said — 

'  What  have  you  there,  Sam  ?  ' 

'  Called  at  the  Post-office  just  now,  and  found  this  here  letter,  as  has  laid  there 
for  two  days,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  '  It 's  sealed  with  a  vafer,  and  directed  in  rouii<l 
hand.' 

'  I  don't  know  this  hand,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  opening  the  letter.  '  Mercy  on 
us  I  what 's  this  ?      It  must  be  a  jest ;   it— it — can't  l)e  true.' 

*  What 's  the  matter  ?  '   was  the  general  inquiry. 

'  Nobody  dead,  is  there  ?  '  said  Wardle,  alarmed  at  the  horror  in  Mr.  Pickwitk  s 
countenance. 

.Mr.  Pickwick  made  no  reply,  but,  pushing  the  letter  across  the  table,  and  desiririjr 
Mr.  Tupman  to  read  it  aloud,  fell  hack  in  his  chair  with  a  look  of  vacant  astonish- 
ment quite  alarming  to  behold. 

Mr.  Tupman,  with  a  trembling  voice,  read  the  '' tter,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy  :— 


Sir, 


Frttmnn't  Ct,urt,  <'ornhill, 
Aiigurti)ith,  laX). 


Bardell  against  Pickuick. 
Haling  been  instructed  by  Mrs.  Martha  Bardell  to  commence  an  action  agaimt 
youfar  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  for  which  the  plaintiff  lays  her  damages  atjijh.n 
hundred  pounds,  kc  beg  to  inform  you  that  a  urit  has  been  issued  against  you  in  this  suit 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ;  and  request  to  knotv,  by  return  of  post,  the  name  of  yvvr 
attorney  in  London,  who  will  accept  service  thercif. 

tVe  are.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  senants, 

Dodson  and  Foes. 

Mr.  SamufI  llckvick.  "" 

There  was  something  so  impressive  m  the  mute  astonishment  with  which  cadi 
man  regarded  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  regarded  Mr.  Pickwick,  that  all  seemid 
afraid  to  si^eak.      The  silence  was  at  length  broken  by  Mr.  Tupman. 

'  Dodson  and  Fogg,'  he  repeated  mechanically. 

"  Bardell  and  Pickwick,'  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  musing. 

'  Peace  of  mind  and  happiness  of  confiding  females,'  murmured  Mr.  Winkle. 
with  an  air  of  abstraction. 

'  It 's  a  conspiracy,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  at  length  recovering  the  power  of  speech  : 
'  a  base  conspiracy  between  these  two  grasping  attorneys,  Dodson  and  Fogg  Mrs 
B.irdell  would  never  do  it  ;-she  hasn't  the  heart  to  do  it  ;-she  hasn't  the  case  to 
do  it.      Ridiculous — ridiculous.* 

'Of  her  heart,'  said  Wardle  with  a  smile,  '  you  should  certainly  be  the  bc^t 
judge.  I  don't  wi-ih  to  discourage  you,  but  I  should  certainly  say  that  of  hir 
case.  Dodson  and  Fogg  are  far  lietter  judges  than  any  of  us  can  be." 

'  It 's  a  vile  attempt  to  extort  money,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 


important.      There    was     nothing 
'  VVhv.'  said  he.  '  there  was  iiothin:; 
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'  I  hope  it  is,'  said  Wardle.  with  a  short,  dry  rounh. 

'  VMio  ever  heard  me  address  her  in  any  way  hut  that  in  which  u  kxlpcr  wtnild 
address  his  landlady  ?  '  continued  Mr.  I'ickwiok.  with  great  vehemence.  '  Who 
ever  saw  me  with  her  ?      Not  even  my  friends  here ' 

'  Except  on  one  occasion,'  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

Mr.  Pickwick  chanjied  colour. 

*  Ah.'     said     Mr.    Wardle.      '  Well,    that  's 
siispicioxs  then,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

Mr,   i  tpman  glanced  timidly  at  his  leader. 
suspicious  ;    but — I  don't  know  how  it  hapfiened,  mind — she  certainly  was  rcclinini; 
ill  his  arms.' 

'  (Iracious  jxjwers  I  '  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  the  recollection  of  the  scene 
ill  question  struck  forcibly  u{M>n  him  ;  '  what  a  dreadful  instance  of  the  force  of 
circumstances  !      So  she  was — .so  she  w.is.' 

'  .\nd  our  friend  was  soothing  her  anguish,'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  rather  maliciously. 

'  So  I  wa.'-,*  said  Mr.  Pickwick.      *  I  won't  deny  it.      So  I  was.' 

*  Hallo  !  '  said  Wardle  ;  '  for  a  c.ise  in  which  there  's  nothing  suspicious,  this 
looks  rather  queer — eh,  Pickwick  '!  .\h,  sly  dog— sly  dog  ! '  and  he  laughed  till 
the  glasses  on  the  side-board  rang  again. 

'  What  a  dreadful  conjunction  of  ap|)earances  ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  rest- 
ing his  chin  upon  his  hands.  "  Winkle — Tupman— I  l)eg  your  pardon  for  the  oliscrva- 
tions  I  made  just  now.  We  are  all  the  victims  of  circumstances,  ami  I  the  greatest.' 
With  this  apology  Mr.  Pickwick  buried  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  ruminated  ;  whili' 
Wardle  measured  out  a  regular  circle  of  nods  and  winks,  addressed  to  the  other 
mcmt)ers  of  the  company. 

'  I  'II  have  it  explained,  though,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  raising  his  head  and  hammer- 
ing the  tabic.      '  I  '11  see  this  Dod.son  and  Fogg  !      1  'II  go  to  London  to-morrow.' 

'  Not  to-morrow,'  said  Wardle  ;   '  you  're  t<H)  lame.' 

'  Well,  then,  next  day.' 

'  Next  day  is  the  first  of  Septemlwr.  and  you  're  pledged  to  ride  out  with  us,  as 
far  as  Sir  Geoffrey  Manning's  grounds,  at  all  events,  and  to  meet  us  at  lunch,  if  you 
don't  take  the  field.' 

'  Well,  then,  the  day  after,'  said  Mr   Pickwick  ;    "  Thurstlay. -Sam  !  ' 

'  Sir.'  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

'  Take  two  places  outside  to  London,  on  Thursday  morning,  for  yourself  and  me." 

'  Wery  well,  sir.' 

Mr.  Weller  left  thf  room  leparted  slowly  en  his  erranH,  with  his  hands  in 

his  pockets,  and  his  eyes  fixei  ground. 

'Rum  feller,  the  hempert  id  Mr.  Weller.  ,.    iie  walked  slowly  up  the  street. 

'  Think  o'  his  making  up  to  that  ere  Mr*.  Bardell — vith  a  little  lK)y,  too  !  Always 
the  vay  vith  these  here  old  'uns  hows'ever.  as  is  such  steady  goers  to  Imik  at.  1 
didn't  think  he  'd  ha'  done  it,  though — I  didn't  think  he  'd  ha'  done  it  t  '  MoraliMni; 
ill  this  strain,  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  lient  his  steps  towards  the  I)ookin9t-othcc. 
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CHAPTER    XIX 

A    PLEASANT    DAY,    WITH    AN    I'NIM.KA.SANT    TKRMINATION 

THE  liirds,  who,  happily  for  their  own  jieace  of  mind  and  personal  comfort. 
were  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  preparations  whieh  had  been  niakinj;  Id 
astonish  them,  on  the  tirst  of  September,  hailed  it  no  doubt,  as  one  of  the 
pleasnntest  mornings  they  had  seen  that  season.  Many  a  young  partrid.ic 
who  strutted  complacently  among  the  stubble,  with  all  the  finicking  coxconibrv 
of  youth,  and  many  an  older  one  who  watched  his  levity  out  of  his  little  round  eye. 
with  the  contemptuous  air  of  a  bird  of  wisdom  and  experience,  alike  uncon.sciuiu 
of  their  approaehing  doom,  basked  in  the  fresh  morning  air  with  lively  und  blithe- 
some feelings,  and  a  few  hours  afterwards  were  laid  low  upon  the  earth.  But  wo 
grow  affecting  :   let  us  proceed. 

In  plain  conunonplace  matter-of-fact,  then,  it  was  a  fine  morning — so  fine  t!mt 
you  woiiUl  scarcely  have  believed  that  the  few  months  of  an  English  summer  had 
yet  flown  by.  Hedges,  fields,  and  trees,  hill  and  moorland,  presented  to  the  eyr 
their  ever-varying  shades  of  deep  rich  green  ;  scarce  a  leaf  had  fallen,  scarce  a  sprinkli' 
of  yellow  mingled  with  the  hues  of  summer,  warned  you  that  autunm  had  begun. 
The  sky  wa.s  cloudless  ;  the  sun  shone  out  bright  and  warm  ;  the  songs  of  birds,  and 
hi  ..  of  myriads  of  summer  insects,  filled  the  air ;  and  the  cottage  gardens,  crowded 
with  flowers  of  every  rich  and  beautiful  tint,  sparkled,  in  the  heavy  dew,  like  be(l> 
of  glittering  jewels.  Everything  bore  the  stamp  of  summer,  and  none  of  its  beautiful 
colours  had  yet  faded  from  the  die. 

Such  was  the  morning,  when  an  open  carriage,  in  which  were  three  Pickwickiniis 
(Mr.  Snotlgrass  having  preferred  to  remain  at  home),  Mr.  Wardle,  and  Mr.  Trundle. 
with  Sam  VVeller  on  the  box  beside  the  driver,  pulled  up  by  a  gate  at  the  road-sidt. 
before  which  stood  a  tall,  raw-boned  gamekeeper,  and  a  half-booted,  leather-leggiiud 
boy  :  each  bearing  a  bag  of  capacious  dimensions,  and  accompanied  by  a  brace  ot 
pointers. 

'  I  say,'  whispered  Mr.  Winkle  to  Wardle,  as  the  man  let  down  the  steps,  '  they 
don't  suppose  we  're  going  to  kill  game  enough  to  fill  those  bags,  do  they  ?  ' 

'  Fill  them  !  '  exclaimed  old  Wardle.  '  Bless  you,  yes  !  You  shall  fill  one. 
and  I  the  other ;  and  when  we  've  done  with  them,  the  pockets  of  our  shooting- 
jackets  will  hold  as  much  more.' 

Mr.  Winkle  dismounted  without  saying  anything  in  reply  to  this  observation  ; 
but  he  thought  within  himself,  that  if  the  pa'ly  remained  in  the  open  air,  until  he  had 
filled  one  of  the  baffs,  they  stood  a  considerable  chance  of  catching  colds  in  their  heads. 

'  Hi,  Juno,  lass— hi,  old  girl ;  down,  Daph,  down,'  said  Wardle,  caressing  the 
dogs.      '  Sir  Geoffrey  still  in  Scotland,  of  course,  Martin  ?  ' 

The  tall  gamekeeper  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  looked  with  some  surprise 
from  Mr.  Winkle,  who  was  holding  his  gim  as  if  he  wished  his  coat  pocket  to  save 
him  the  trouble  of  pulling  the  trigger,  to  Mr.  Tupman,  who  was  holding  his  as  if  he 
were  afraid  of  it— as  there  is  no  earthly  reason  to  doubt  he  really  was. 

•  y\\  friends  are  not  much  in  the  way  of  this  sort  of  thing  vet,  Martin,'  said  Wardle. 
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noticing  the  look.  '  Live  and  learn,  you  know.  They  'II  Ik;  pootl  shots  ow  of  these 
davs.      I  heg  my  friend  Winkle's  pardon,  though  ;   he  has  hud  some  practice.' 

Mr.  Winkle  smiled  feebly  over  his  blue  neckerchief  in  ackn(nvledKniei\t  of  the 
compliment,  and  got  himself  so  mysteriously  entangled  with  his  gun.  in  his  nuHlest 
confusion,  that  if  the  piece  had  been  loaded,  he  must  mevital)l>  Imvc  shot  himself 
(lead  upon  the  spot. 

'  You  mustn't  handle  your  piece  in  that  ere  way,  when  you  come  to  have  the 
charge  in  it,  sir,'  said  the  tall  game-keeper,  grullly,  'or  I  'mdunmcd  if  \ou  won't  make 
cold  meat  of  some  on  us.' 

Mr.  Winkle,  thus  admonished,  abruptly  altered  its  position,  and  ii:  so  doing, 
contrived  to  bring  the  barrel  into  pretty  sharp  contact  with  Mr.  Wellers  hciui. 

'  Hallo  ! '  said  Sam,  picking  up  his  hat,  which  had  been  knocked  off.  and  nibbinj; 
his  temple.  '  Hallo,  sir  !  if  yiu  comes  it  this  vay,  you  '11  till  one  o'  them  l>ags,  uiiii 
>omething  to  spare,  at  one  fire.' 

Here  the  leather-leggined  boy  laughed  very  heartily,  and  then  tried  to  look  as 
if  it  was  somebody  else,  whereat  Mr.  Winkle  frowned  majestically. 

'Where  did  you  tell  the  boy  to  meet  us  with  the  siuuk.  .M;iifin  ?'  iiu|iiircd 
Wanile. 

■  Side  of  One-tree  Hill,  at  twelve  o'clock,  sir.' 

'  That 's  not  Sir  Geoffrey's  land,  is  it  ?  ' 

'No,  sir;  but  it's  close  by  it.  It's  Captain  Boldwig's  land;  but  there'll  Kc 
nobody  to  interrupt  us.  and  there  's  a  fine  bit  of  turf  there' 

'Very  well,'  said  old  Wardle.  'Now  the  sooner  we're  off  the  better.  Will 
you  join  us  at  twelve,  then,  Pickwick  ?  ' 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  particularly  desirous  to  view  the  sport,  the  nioie  especially 
as  he  was  rather  anxious  in  respect  of  Mr.  Winkle's  life  and  limbs.  On  so  inviting 
a  morning,  too,  it  was  very  tantalising  to  turn  buck,  and  leave  his  friends  to  enjoy 
themselves.      It  was,  therefore,  with  a  very  rueful  air  that  he  replied 

'  Why,  I  suppose  I  must.' 

'  An't  the  gentleman  a  shot,  sir  ?  '   inquired  the  long  gamekeeper. 

'  No,'  replied  Wardle  ;  '  and  he  's  lame  besides.' 

'  I  should  very  much  like  to  go,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  very  much.' 

There  was  a  short  pause  of  commLseration. 

'  There  's  a  barrow  t'  other  side  the  hetlgc,'  said  the  boy.  '  If  the  gentleman':, 
servant  would  wheel  along  the  paths,  he  could  keep  nigh  us,  and  we  could  lift  it  over 
the  .stiles,  and  that.' 

'  The  wery  thing,*  said  Mr.  Weller.  who  was  a  party  interested,  inasnmch  as  he 
ardently  longed  to  see  the  sport.  'The  wery  thing.  Well  siiid,  Sniallchcek  ;  I  11 
have  it  out  in  a  minute.' 

But  here  a  difficulty  arose.  The  long  gamekeeper  resolutely  |)rotfste(l  against 
the  introduction  into  a  shooting  party,  of  a  gentleman  in  a  barrow,  as  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  all  established  rules  and  precedents. 

It  was  a  great  objection,  but  not  an  insurmountable  one.  The  gaiiiekee|)cr 
having  been  coaxed  and  feed,  and  having,  moreover,  eased  his  mind  by  "  punching' 
the  head  of  the  inventive  youth  who  had  first  suggested  the  use  of  the  niaehine, 
Mr.  Pickwick  was  placed  in  it,  and  off  the  party  set ;  Wardle  and  liie  long  >;aiiic- 
kecjier  leading  the  vay,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  burrow,  propelled  by  Sam.  bringing 
up  the  rear. 
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*  Stop,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  they  had  got  half  across  the  Ant  field. 

'  What 's  the  matter  now  ?  '  said  Wardle. 

'  I  won't  suffer  this  barrow  to  be  moved  another  step,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  resolutely, 
'  unless  Winkle  carries  that  gun  of  his  in  a  different  manner.' 

'  How  am  I  to  carry  it  ?  '  said  the  wretched  Winkle. 

'  furry  it  with  the  muzzle  to  the  ground,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  It 's  so  unsportsman-likc,'  reasoned  Winkle. 

'  I  don't  care  whether  it 's  unsportsman-like  or  not,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick ;  '  I 
am  not  going  to  ite  shot  in  a  wheelbarrow,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  to  please 
anybody.' 

'  I  know  the  gentleman  'II  put  that  ere  charge  into  somebody  afore  he  's  done,' 
growled  the  long  man. 

'  Well,  well— I  don't  mind,'  said  poor  Winkle,  turning  his  gunstock  u_  )erniost ; 
— *  there." 

'  Ariythin'  for  a  quiet  life,'  said  Mr.  Weller  ;  and  on  they  went  again. 

'  .Stop  ! '   said  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  they  had  gone  a  few  yards  further. 

'  What  now  ?  '  said  Wardle. 

'  That  gun  of  Tupnian's  is  not  safe  :  I  know  it  isn't,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Eh  ?      What !  not  safe  ?  '  said  Mr.  Tupman,  in  a  tone  of  great  alarm. 

*  Not  as  you  are  carrying  it,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  I  am  very  sorry  to  make 
any  further  objection,  hut  I  cannot  consent  to  go  on,  unless  you  carry  it  as  Winkle 
does  his.' 

'  I  think  you  had  better,  sir,'  said  the  long  gamekeeper,  '  or  you  're  quite  as 
likely  to  hxlge  the  charge  in  yourself  as  in  anything  else.' 

Mr.  Tupman.  with  the  most  obliging  haste,  placed  his  piece  in  the  position  required, 
and  the  party  moved  on  again  ;  the  two  amateurs  marching  with  reversed  arms, 
like  a  couple  of  privates  at  a  royal  funeral. 

The  dogs  suddenly  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  the  party  advancing  stealthily  a 
single  pace,  stopped  too. 

*  What 's  the  matter  with  the  dogs'  legs  ?  '  whispered  Mr.  Winkle.  '  How 
(pieer  they  're  standing.' 

'  Hush,  can't  you  ? '  replied  Wardle,  softly.  *  Don't  you  see,  they  're  making 
a  point  ? ' 

'  Making  a  point ! '  said  Mr.  Winkle,  staring  about  him,  as  if  he  expected  to 
discover  some  particular  beauty  in  the  landscape,  which  the  sagacious  animals  were 
calling  special  attention  to.      '  Making  a  point !      What  are  they  pointing  at  ?  ' 

'  Keep  your  eyes  open,'  said  Wardle,  not  heeding  the  question  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment.      '  Now  then.' 

There  was  a  sharp  whirring  noise,  that  made  Mr.  Winkle  start  back  as  if  he  had 
l)ecii  shot  himself.  Bang,  bang,  went  a  couple  jf  guns— the  smoke  swept  quickl> 
away  over  the  field,  and  curled  into  the  air. 

'  Where  arc  they  ?  '  said  Mr.  Winkle,  in  a  stete  of  the  highest  excitement,  turning 
round  and  round  in  all  directions.  '  Where  are  they  ?  Tell  me  when  to  Are.  Where 
are  they — where  are  they  ?  ' 

'  Where  are  they  ?  '  said  Wardle.  taking  up  a  brace  of  birds  which  the  dogs  had 
deposited  at  his  feet.      '  Why.  here  they  are.' 

'  No,  no  ;   I  mean  the  othera,'  said  the  bewildered  Winkle. 

'  Far  enough  off,  by  this  time,'  replied  Wardle.  coolly  reloading  his  gun. 
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^f  rr</5  habited  in  a  coarse,  strif>ed  uuiistcoat, 
with  black  calico  .s/eet'cs,  and  bine  i;/ass  buttons; 
drab  breeches  and  /ei,\iiini;s.  .i  bhi^ht  red  handker- 
chief was  zvound  tn  a  very  loose  and  unstndted  style 
ronnd  his  neck,  and  an  old  ichite  hat  wascarelesslv 


thrcnan  on  one  side  <>/  his  head. 
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AN  EXTRAORDINARY  <UTX  !«» 

'  We  Bhall  very  likely  he  up  with  another  covey  in  five  niiniitcs,'  shkI  Ihr  Inni; 
gamekeeper.  *  If  the  urntlemiin  hrginK  to  Are  now,  perhaps  he  'II  jiiot  grt  the  shot 
out  of  the  barrel  by  the  time  they  riM.' 

'  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  ! '  roared  Mr!  Weller. 

'  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  cumpassionatinR  hi>  follower's  cunfuNion  ..nd 
embarrassment. 

'  Sir." 

'  Don't  laufth.' 

'Certainly  not,  sir.'  So  by  woy  of  indemnification,  Mr.  Wcller  contorted  hi> 
(eaturest  from  behind  the  wheelbarrow,  for  the  exclu.sive  anuixenient  of  the  Imy  with 
the  legRinRs,  who  thereupon  burst  into  n  >M>istcn>iis  luuxh,  and  was  sumnmrily  cuffed 
l.y  the  long  gamekeeper,  who  wantcil  n  pretext  for  turning  round,  to  hide  his  own 
merriment. 

'  Bravo,  old  fellow  !  *  said  Wardle  to  Mr.  Tupman  :  *  you  flre<l  that  time,  at  nil 
event.<;.' 

'  Oh.  yes,'  replied  Mr.  Tupman   with  conscious  pri«le.      '  I  let  it  off.' 

'  Well  done.  You  'II  hit  soih«'thinj{  next  time,  if  v«m  look  sharp.  Very  easy, 
ain't  it  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  it 's  very  easy,'  said  Mr.  Tupman.  '  How  it  hurt.s  one's  shoulder,  thoimh. 
It  nearly  knocked  me  backwards.      I  had  no  idea  these  small  fire-arms  kiikcd  so.' 

'  \h,'  said  the  old  f^ntleman,  smiling :  '  you  'II  get  used  to  it  in  time.  Now 
then— all  ready— all  right  with  the  barrtiw  there  ?  ' 

'  All  right,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

*  I'ome  along,  then.' 

*  Hold  hard,  sir.'  said  Sam.  raising  the  borrow. 

'  Aye.  aye,'  replied  .Mr.  Pickwick  ;   and  on  they  went,  as  briskly  os  need  \)C. 

'  Keep  that  barrow  back  now,'  cried  Wardle,  when  it  had  been  hoisted  over  .i 
stile  into  another  field,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  had  l>een  deposited  in  it  once  more. 

'  All  right,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Weller,  pausing. 

'  Now,  Winkle."  said  the  old  gentleman.  *  follow  me  scftly,  and  don't  \>e  too  lale 
this  time.' 

'  Never  fear,'  said  Mr.  Winkle.      '  Arc  they  pointing  t ' 

'No,  no;  not  now.  Quietly  now.  quietly.'  On  tlit-y  crept,  and  very  quietly 
they  would  have  advanced,  if  Mr.  Winkle,  in  the  |)erformance  of  some  very  intri.i.tc 
evolutions  with  his  gim,  had  not  accidentally  firetl.  at  the  most  critical  moment,  oxer 
the  boy's  head,  exactly  in  the  ver>-  spot  where  the  tall  num's  brain  would  have  been, 
had  he  been  there  instead. 

'  Why,  what  on  earth  did  you  do  that  for  ?  '  said  old  Wardle.  as  the  birds  (lew 
unharmed  away. 

'  I  never  saw  such  a  gun  in  my  life,"  replied  jxior  Mr.  Winkle,  I.H.kmg  at  the  lo<  k, 
as  if  thot  would  do  any  good.      '  It  goes  off  on  its  own  accord.      If  m7/  do  it." 

'  Will  do  it  ! '   echoed  Wardle,  with  something  of  irritation  in  his  manner, 
wish  it  would  kill  something  of  its  own  accord.' 

'  It  'II  do  that  afore  long,  sir,'  observed  the  tali  man,  in  a  low,  prophetic  voice. 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  that  observation,  sir  1 '   inquired  Mr.  Winkle,  angnlv. 

'Never  mind.  sir.  never  mind,'  rrpliod  the  long  g!<nirkei-|irr  ;  '  I'm-  no  faniil\ 
myself,  sir  ;  and  this  here  Iwy's  mother  will  get  something  handsome  from  Sir  tJeoffrey, 
if  he  's  killed  on  his  land.      Load  again,  sir.  load  again.' 
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'  Take  away  his  gun,"  cried  Mr.  Pickwick  from  the  barrow,  horror-stricken  at  the 
long  man's  dark  insinuations.      '  Take  away  his  gun,  do  you  hear,  somebody  ?  ' 

Nobody,  however,  volunteered  to  obey  the  command  ;  and  Mr.  Winkle,  after 
darting  a  rebellious  glance  at  Mr.  Pickwick,  reloaded  his  gun,  and  proceeded  onward-, 
with  the  rest. 

We  are  bound,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  to  state,  that  Mr.  Tupnmn's 
mode  of  proceeding  evinced  far  more  of  prudence  and  deliberation,  than  that  adopted 
by  Mr.  Winkle.  Still,  this  by  no  mc-ins  detracts  from  the  great  authority  of  the 
latter  gentleman,  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  field  ;  because,  as  Mr.  Pickwiek 
beautifully  observes,  it  has  somehow  or  other  happened,  from  time  immemorial, 
that  many  of  the  best  and  ablest  philosophers,  who  have  been  perfect  lights  of  scicnec 
in  matters  of  theory,  have  been  wholly  unable  to  reduce  them  to  practice. 

Mr.  Tupman's  process,  like  many  of  our  most  sublime  discoveries,  was  extremely 
simple.  With  the  quickness  and  penetration  of  a  man  of  genius,  he  had  at  once 
observed  that  the  two  great  points  to  be  attained  were  —first,  to  discharge  his  piece 
without  injury  to  himself,  and,  secondly,  to  do  so  without  danger  to  the  bystander-- ; 
—obviously,  the  best  thing  to  do,  after  surmounting  the  dilliculty  of  firing  at  iill, 
was  to  shut  his  eyes  firmly,  and  fire  into  the  air. 

On  one  occasion,  after  performing  this  feat,  Jlr.  Tupnian,  on  opening  his  ryes, 
beheld  a  plump  partridge  in  the  act  of  falling  wounded  to  the  groimd.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  congratulating  Mr.  Wardle  on  his  invariable  success,  when  that  gentlenuin 
advanced  towards  him,  and  grasjied  him  warmly  by  the  hand. 

■  Tupmaii.'  said  the  old  gentleman,  '  you  singled  out  that  particular  bird  ?  ' 
'  No.'  said  Mr.  Tu])nian — '  no.' 

■  You  did,'  said  Wardle.  'I  saw  you  do  it — I  observed  you  pick  him  out— I 
noticed  you,  as  you  raised  your  piece  to  take  aim ;  and  I  will  say  this,  that  the  hcst 
shot  in  existence  could  not  have  done  it  more  beautifully.  Vou  are  an  older  hand 
at  this  than  I  thought  you,  Tupnian  ;  you  have  been  out  before.' 

It  was  in  vain  for  Mr.  Tupman  to  protest,  with  a  smile  of  self-denial,  that  he  never 
had.  The  very  smile  was  taken  as  evidence  to  the  contrary  ;  and  from  that  time 
forth  his  reputation  was  established.  It  is  not  the  only  reputation  that  has  been 
acquired  as  easily,  nor  are  such  fortunate  circumstances  confined  to  partridge-shootinj;. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Winkle  flashed,  and  blazed,  and  smoked  away,  without  produc- 
ing any  material  results  worthy  of  being  noted  down  ;  sometimes  expending  lii> 
charge  in  mid-air,  and  at  others  sending  it  skimming  along  so  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  as  to  place  the  lives  of  the  two  dogs  on  a  rather  uncertain  and  precariou-. 
tenure.  As  a  display  of  fancy  shooting,  it  was  extremely  varied  and  curious  ;  iis 
an  exhibition  of  firing  with  any  precise  object,  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps  a 
failure.  It  is  an  established  axiom,  that  '  every  bullet  has  its  billet.'  If  it  apply 
in  an  equal  degree  to  shot,  those  of  Mr.  W'inkle  were  unfortunate  foundlings,  deprived 
of  their  natural  rights,  cast  loose  upon  the  world,  and  billeted  nowhere. 

'  Well,"  said  Wardle,  walking  up  to  the  side  of  the  barrow,  and  wiping  the  streams 
of  perspiration  from  his  jolly  red  face  ;   "  smoking  day,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

'  It  is,  indeed,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  The  sun  is  tremendously  hot,  even  to 
me.      I  don't  know  how  you  must  feel  it.' 

■  Why,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  '  pretty  hot.  It 's  past  twelve,  though.  Vou 
see  that  green  hill  there  ?  ' 

'  Certainlv.' 
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■  That 's  the  place  where  we  arc  to  lunci  ,   ..•..'. 
the  liasket,  punctual  as  clock-work  !  ' 

■  So  he  is,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  brightening  up.  '  (lood  Ixiy,  that.  I  '11  ^;ivc 
him  a  shilling  presently.      Now  then,  Sam,  wheel  away.' 

■  Hold  on,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Wellcr,  invigorated  with  the  prospect  uf  rtfrt'sliiucnls. 
'Out  of  the  vay,  young  leathers.  If  you  walley  my  i)ri'cious  life  don't  upsit  inc, 
as  the  gen'l'm'n  said  to  the  driver  when  they  was  carryin'  him  to  Tyliurii.'  And 
(itiickening  his  pace  to  a  sharp  run,  Mr.  Wellcr  whecleil  his  master  nimbly  to  the  green 
hill,  shot  him  dexterously  out  by  the  very  side  of  the  basket,  and  proceeded  to  unpack 
If  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 

'Weal  pie,'  said  Mr.  Wellcr,  soliloquising,  as  he  ai  ranged  the  eatables  on  the 
(,'rass.  '  Wery  gootl  thing  is  weal  pie,  when  you  know  the  lady  as  made  it.  and  is 
(|uite  sure  it  an't  kittens;  and  arter  all.  though,  where 's  the  odds,  when  tli<>4.  'n- 
so  like  weal  that  the  wery  j)icmcn  themselves  ilon't  know  tlic  difference  '.'  ' 

'  Don't  they,  Sam  ?  '   said  Mr.  I'ickwiek. 

'Not  they,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Wellcr,  touching  his  hat.  1  l.xlgcd  in  the  same 
house  with  a  pieman  once,  sir,  and  a  wery  nice  man  he  was  rcg'lar  clever  chap, 
too — make  pies  out  o'  anything,  he  could.  '"  What  a  number  o'  cats  you  keep,  .Mr. 
Brooks,"  says  I,  when  I  'd  got  intimate  with  him.  "  .\li,"  says  he  ""  I  do  -a  good 
many,"  says  he.  "You  must  be  wery  fond  o'  cats,"  says  I.  ""Other  people  is," 
says  he,  a  winkin'  at  me;  "they  an't  in  season  till  the  winter,  tliouj;b."  says  he. 
•■  Not  in  season  !  "  says  I.  "  No,"  says  he,  "  fruits  is  in,  eats  is  out."  "  Wliy,  what 
do  you  mean  ?  "  says  I.  "  Mean  ?  "  says  he.  ""  That  I  'II  never  be  a  part\  to  the 
combination  o'  the  butchers,  to  keep  up  the  jjrices  o'  meat,"  sa\s  he.  ""  Mr.  NVeller,  " 
says  he,  a  squeezing  my  hand  wery  hard,  and  vispering  in  my  ear  '"  ihm't  mention 
this  here  agin — but  it 's  the  seasonin'  as  does  it.  They  're  all  made  o'  them  noble 
animals,"  says  he,  a  pointin'  to  a  wery  nice  little  tabby  kitten,  "and  I  sea.sons  "em 
for  beef-steak,  weal,  or  kidney,  'cordin'  to  the  demand.  Atid  more  than  that."  sa\s 
he,  "  I  can  make  a  weal  a  beef-steak,  or  a  beef-steak  a  kidney,  or  any  one  on  'em  a 
mutton,  at  a  minute's  notice,  just  as  the  market  changes,  and  app(  tites  wary  I  " 

'  He  must  have  been  a  very  ingenious  young  man,  that,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  I'ickw  ick, 
with  a  slight  shudder. 

'Just  was,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Weller,  continuing  his  occupation  of  iiii))tying  the 
basket,  '  and  the  pies  was  beautiful.  Tongue  ;  well,  that  "s  a  wery  good  thing  when 
it  an't  a  woman's.  Bread— knuckle  o'  ham,  reg'lar  piclcr-eold  In-ef  in  slices.  wcr\ 
good.      What 's  in  them  stone  jars,  young  touchand-go  '! ' 

'Beer  in  this  one,'  replied  the  boy,  taking  from  his  shoulder  a  conjilc  of  large 
stone  bottles,  fastened  together  by  a  leathern  strap     '  cold  punch  in  f  ullu  r.' 

'  .\nd  a  wery  good  notion  of  a  lunch  it  is,  take  it  altogether."  s.iid  Mr.  W(  llcr. 
surveying  his  arrangement  of  the  repast  with  great  satisfaction.  '  Now.  gen  Tni'n. 
"  fall  on,"  as  the  English  said  to  the  French  when  they  fixed  bagginets.' 

It  needed  no  second  invitation  to  induce  the  party  to  >  ield  full  justice  to  the 
meal ;  and  as  little  pressing  did  it  require  to  induce  Mr.  Weller,  the  long  ganu  keeper, 
and  the  two  boys,  to  station  themselves  on  the  grass,  at  a  little  ilistance.  and  do 
good  execution  upon  a  decent  proportion  of  the  viands.  An  old  oak  afforded  a 
pleasant  shelter  to  the  group,  and  a  rich  prospect  of  arable  and  meadow  land, 
intersected  with  luxuriant  hedges,  and  richly  ornamented  with  wood,  lay  spread 
out  below  them. 
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'  This   is  delightful— thoroughly  deHf 'itful  ! '    said  Mr.  Pickwick,   the  skin 
whose  expressive  countenance  was  rapidly  peeling  off  with  exposure  to  the  sun. 

'  So  it  is  :   so  it  is,  old  fellow,'  replied  VVardlc.      '  Come  ;   a  glass  of  punch  ! ' 

'  With  great  pleasure,'  saiil  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  the  satisfaction  of  whose  countenance 
after  drinking  it,  hore  testimony  to  the  sincerity  of  the  reply. 

'  Gornl,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  smacking  his  lips.  '  Vcr>-  good.  I  'II  take  another. 
Cool  ;  very  cool.  Come,  gentlemen.'  continued  Mr.  Pickwick,  still  retaining  Ins 
hold  upon  the  jar,  '  a  toast.      Our  friends  at  Dingiey  Dell.' 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  loud  acclamations. 

'  I  'II  fell  you  what  I  shall  do,  to  get  up  my  shooting  again,*  said  Mr.  Winkle, 
who  was  eiititiij  l)read  and  ham  with  a  pocket-knife.  '  I  'II  put  a  stuffed  partridge  on 
the  top  of  a  post,  and  practise  at  it,  beginning  at  a  short  distance,  and  lengthening 
it  hy  degrees.      I  understand  it 's  capital  practice.' 

'  I  know  a  gen'I'm'n,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  '  as  did  that,  and  iiegun  at  two  yards ; 
hut  he  never  tried  it  on  agin  ;  for  he  hlowed  the  bird  right  clean  away  at  the  fii^t  fire, 
and  nobody  ever  seed  a  feather  on  him  arterwtrds.' 

'  .Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  .Sir,'  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

•  Have  the  goo<lnpss  to  reserve  your  anecdotes  till  they  are  called  for.' 
'  llert'nly,  sir.' 

Here  Mr.  Weller  winked  the  eye  which  was  not  concealed  by  the  beer-can  he  was 
raising  to  his  lips  with  such  exijuisiteness,  that  the  two  Ijoys  went  into  .spontaneous 
convulsions,  and  even  the  long  man  condescended  to  smile. 

•  Well,  that  certainly  is  most  capital  cold  punch,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking 
earnestly  at  the  stone  bottle ;  '  and  the  day  is  extremely  warm,  and— Tupman,  my 
dear  friend,  ;i  glass  of  punch  '? ' 

•  With  the  greatest  delight,'  replied  Mr.  Tupman  ;  and  having  drank  that  glass, 
Mr.  Pickwick  took  another,  just  to  see  whether  there  was  any  orange  peel  in  the 
punch,  because  orange  peel  always  disagreed  with  him,  and  finding  that  there  was 
not.  Mr.  Pickwick  took  cnother  glass  to  the  health  of  their  absent  friend,  and  then 
felt  himself  imperatively  called  upon  to  propose  anotner  in  honour  of  the  puneh- 
compounder,  unknown. 

This  constant  succession  of  glasses  produced  considerable  effect  upon  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, h-s  coimtenance  beamed  with  the  most  sunny  smiles,  laughter  plaved  around 
his  lips,  ami  goo<l-humoured  merriment  twinkled  in  his  eye.  Yielding  "by  degrees 
to  the  influence  of  the  exciting  liquid,  rendered  more  so  by  the  heat,  Mr.  Pickwick 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  recollect  a  song  which  Se  had  heard  in  his  infancy,  an<l 
the  attempt  proving  abortive,  sought  to  stimulate  h..<  memory  with  more  gla.sses  of 
punch,  which  appeared  to  have  quite  a  contrary  effect ;  for,  from  forgetting  the  words 
of  the  song,  he  began  to  forget  how  to  articulate  any  words  at  all ;  and  finally,  after 
rising  to  his  legs  to  address  the  conii)any  in  an  eloquent  speech,  he  fell  into  the  barrow, 
and  fast  asleep,  simultaneously. 

The  basket  having  Ijeen  repacked,  and  it  being  found  perfectly  impossible  to 
awaken  .Mr.  Pickwick  from  his  torpor,  some  discussion  took  place  whether  it  would 
be  better  for  Mr.  Weller  to  wheel  his  master  back  again,  or  to  leave  him  where  he  was. 
untd  they  should  i.ll  be  ready  to  return.  The  latter  course  was  at  length  decided  on  ; 
and  as  the  further  expedition  w.is  not  to  exceed  an  hour's  duration,  and  as  Mr.  Weller 
Iwgged  very  hard  to  lie  one  of  the  party,  it  was  determined  to  leave  Mr.  Pickwick 
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a'ilcep  in  the  t)arrow,  and  to  call  for  him  on  their  return.  So  away  they  went,  ieavliij; 
Mr.  Pickwick  snoring  nio.st  comfortalily  in  the  shade. 

That  -Mr.  Pickwick  would  have  continued  to  snore  in  the  shade  until  his  friends 
came  hack,  or,  in  default  thereof.  Jintil  the  shades  of  evening  had  fallen  on  the  land- 
scape, there  appears  no  reasonahic  cause  to  doubt  ;  alwjiys  suppositi;;  that  he  li^id 
lii'cn  suffered  to  remain  there  in  peace.  But  he  was  nol  suffered  to  rciiiaui  there  ni 
ix'aee.      .\nd  this  was  what  prevented  him. 

Captain  Holdwij;  was  a  little  fierce  man  in  a  stiff  hiack  neckirchief  and  liluc 
siirtout,  who,  when  he  did  condescend  to  walk  ahout  his  |)ro|>erty.  <lid  if  in  icmipany 
with  a  thick  r.-ittan  stick  with  a  brass  ferrule,  and  a  nardeiu  r  and  suli-;;ard<'iicr  with 
nicck  faces,  to  whom  (the  jjardeners,  iidt  the  stick)  t'aplaiii  Holdwii;  j.'avc  his  ordiis 
with  all  due  grandeur  and  ferocity  :  [■  r  Captain  IJiiUiwi^'s  wife's  sister  had  married 
a  Marquis,  and  the  Captain's  house  was  a  villa,  and  his  land  '  f;roiinds.'  and  it  wa>  all 
very  high,  and  mighty,  and  great. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  not  l>ecn  asleep  half  an  hour  when  little  I'aptaiii  lioldwi^;, 
followed  by  the  two  gardeners,  came  striding  along  as  fust  as  his  size  and  iiiiportaiue 
would  let  him  ;  and  when  he  came  near  the  oak  tree,  Ca]>tain  Holdwig  paused,  and 
drew  a  long  breath,  and  looked  at  the  prospect  as  if  he  thought  the  prospect  ought 
to  be  highly  gratified  at  having  him  to  take  notice  of  it  ;  jind  then  he  struck  the 
ground  emphatically  with  his  stick,  and  sunuiioned  the  head-gardener. 

'  Hunt,'  said  Captain  Boldwig. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  the  gardener. 

'  Holl  this  place  to-morrow  morning — do  you  hear,  Hunt  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  sir,' 

'  And  remind  me  to  have  a  boiird  done  about  tres])assers,  and  spring  guns, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  to  keep  the  common  jHJople  out.  Do  you  hear.  Hunt  ; 
CO  you  hear  t ' 

'  I  'II  not  forget  it,  sir.' 

'  I  l)eg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  the  other  man,  advancing,  with  his  hand  to 
his  hat. 

'  Well,  AVilkins,  what 's  the  matter  with  you  t '   said  Captain  Uoldwig. 

'  I  beg  your  paroon,  sir — but  I  think  there  have  been  trespassers  here  to-day.' 

'  Ha  I '   said  the  Captain,  scowling  around  him. 

'  Yes.  sir — they  have  been  dining  here,  I  tiiink,  sir.' 

'  Why,  confound  their  audacity,  so  they  have,'  said  Ca]ituin  Boldwij;,  ns  the 
crumbs  and  fragments  that  were  strewn  upon  the  grass  met  his  eye.  'They  ha\c 
actually  been  devouring  their  food  here.  I  wish  I  had  the  vagal)onds  here  I  '  said  the 
Captain,  clenching  the  thick  stick. 

'  I  wish  I  had  the  vagabonds  here  !  '   said  the  Captain,  wrathfully, 

'  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  Wilkins,  '  but ' 

'But  what?  Kh  ? '  roared  the  Ca])tain  ;  and  following  the  timid  glan»e 
of  Wilkins,  his  eyes  encountered  the  wheelbarrow  aiul  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Who  are  you,  you  rascal  ?  '  said  the  Captain,  administering  several  |)okcs  to 
Mr.  Pickwick's  body  with  the  thick  stick,      '  What  's  your  name  1 ' 

'  Cold  punch,'  murmurcu  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he  sunk  to  sleep  again. 

'  What  ?  '   demanded  Captain  Boldwig. 

No  reply. 

'  What  did  he  say  hix  name  was  ?  '   uskcd  the  Captain. 
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'  Punch,  I  think,  sir,'  rcpHcd  Wilkins. 

'  That 's  his  iinpiidence,  that 's  his  confounded  impudence,'  said  Captain  Boldujc 
'  lie  's  only  feigning  to  he  asleep  now,'  said  the  Captain,  in  a  high  passion, 
drunk  ;    he 's  a  drunken   plebeian.      \\Tieel    him   away,   Wilkins,   wheel  him 
directly." 

'  Where  shall  I  wheel  him  to,  sir  ?  *   inquired  Wilkins,  with  great  timidity. 
'  Wheel  him  to  the  Devil,'  replied  Captain  Boldwig. 
'  Very  well,  sir.'  suid  Wilkins. 
'  Stay,'  said  the  Captain. 
Wilkins  stopped  accordingly. 

'  Wliecl  him.'  said  the  Captain,  '  wheel  him  to  the  Pound  ;  and  let  us  see  whether 
he  calls  himself  Punch  when  he  comes  to  himself.  He  shall  not  bully  me,  he  shall 
not  bully  me.      Wheel  him  away.' 

Away  Mr.  Pickwick  was  wheeled  in  compliance  with  this  imperious  mandate  : 
and  the  great  Captain  Boldwig,  swelling  with  indignation,  proceeded  on  his  walk. 

Inexpressible  was  the  astonishment  of  the  little  party  when  they  returned,  to 
find  that  Mr.  Pickwick  had  disappeared,  and  taken  the  wheelbarrow  with  him.  It 
was  the  most  mysterious  and  unaccountable  thing  that  was  ever  heard  of.  For  a  lanir 
man  to  have  got  upon  liis  legs  without  any  previous  notice,  and  walked  off,  wouM 
have  been  most  extraordinary ;  but  when  it  came  to  his  wheeling  a  heavy  barro\v 
l)efore  him,  by  way  of  amusement,  it  grew  positively  miraculous.  They  searclir.l 
every  nook  and  corner  round,  together  and  separately;  they  shouted,  whistled. 
laughed,  called— and  all  with  the  same  result.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  not  to  be  foiiiui. 
After  some  hours  of  fruitless  search,  they  arrived  at  the  unwelcome  conclusion  that 
they  must  go  home  without  him. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Pickwick  had  been  wheeled  to  the  Pound,  and  safely  deposited 
therein,  fast  asleep  in  the  wheelbarrov.,  to  the  immeasurable  delight  rnd  satisfaction, 
not  only  of  all  the  boys  in  the  village,  but  three-fourths  of  the  whole  population,  who 
had  gathered  round,  in  expectation  of  his  waking.  If  their  most  intense  gratifica- 
tion had  been  excited  by  seeing  him  wheeled  in,  how  manv  hundredfold  was  thei' 
joy  mereased  when,  after  a  few  indistinct  cries  of  '  Sam  ! '  he  sat  up  in  the  barrov . 
and  gazed  with  indescribable  astonishment  on  the  faces  before  him. 

A  general  shout  was  of  course  the  signal  of  his  having  woke  up  ;  and  his  involuntar\ 
mquiry  of  'What 's  the  matter  ?  '  occasioned  another,  louder  than  the  first,  if  possible. 
'  Here  's  a  game  ! '   roared  the  populace. 
'  Where  am  I  ?  '  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 
'  In  the  Pound,'  replied  the  mob. 

'  How  came  I  here  ?      UTiat  was  I  doing  ?      Where  was  I  brought  from  ?  * 
'  Boldwig  !   Captain  Boldwig  ! '   was  the  only  reply. 

'Let  me  out,'  cried  ]^Ir.  Pickwick.  '  VVTiere  's  my  se^^•ant  ?  Where  are  mv 
friends  ?  ' 

'You  an't  got  no  friends.  Hurrah  ! '  Then  there  came  a  turnip,  then  a  potato, 
and  then  an  egg :  with  a  few  other  little  tokens  of  the  plavful  disposition  of  the 
many-headed. 

How  long  this  scene  might  have  lasted,  or  how  much  Mr.  Pickwick  might  have 
suf  ered,  no  one  can  tell,  had  not  a  carriage,  which  was  driving  swiftly  by,  suddenh 
pulled  up,  from  whence  there  descended  old  Wardle  and  Sam  Weller.  the  former  v( 
whom,  in  far  Itss  l.n.f  than  it  takes  to  write  it.  if  not  to  read  it,  had  made  his  way  to 
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Mr  Pickwick's  side,  and  placed  him  in  the  vehicle,  just  as  the  latter  hud  coiuludi-d 
the  third  and  last  round  of  a  single  combat  with  the  town-»)eadle. 

'  Run  to  the  Justice's  !  '   cried  a  dozen  voices. 

'Ah,  nm  avay,'  said  Mr.  Wellcr,  jumpinjj  up  on  the  l)ox.  •(iivc  my  compli- 
ments—Mr.  Veller's  compliments— to  the  Justiic.  and  tell  him  I  've  spiled  his  l.«ii(ll.'. 
iind  that,  if  he  '11  svear  in  a  new  'un.  I  '11  comt  hack  agin  to-morrow  and  spile  him. 
Drive  on,  old  feller.' 

'  I'll  give  directions  for  the  commencement  of  an  action  for  false  miprisonmeiit 
against  this  Captain  Boldwig,  directly  I  get  to  London.'  said  Mr.  I'ickwick.  as  soon 
lis  the  carriage  turned  out  of  the  town. 

'  We  were  trespassing,  it  seems.'  said  Wardle. 

'  I  don't  care,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  I  '11  bring  the  action.' 

'  No,  yo\i  won't.'  said  Wardle. 

'  I  will,  by '  but  as  there  was  a  humorous  expression  in  Wardlc's  face.  Mr. 

Pickwick  checked  himself,  and  said,  *  Why  not  ?  ' 

'  Because,'  said  old  Wardle,  half-burst  in;;  with  laughter,   '  liecausc 
turn  round  on  some  of  us,  and  say  we  had  taken  too  much  cold  punch. " 

Do  what  he  would,  a  smile  would  come  into  Mr.  Pickwick's  inn 
extended  into  a  laugh  ;  the  laugh  into  a  roar  :  the  roar  became  general, 
up  their  good  humour,  they  stopped  at  the  first  roadside  tavern  they  ciiine  to,  and 
ordered  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water  all  round,  with  a  magnum  of  extra  strength  for 
.Mr.  Samuel  Weller. 


they  might 
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CHAPTER    XX 

SHOWING  now  DODSON  .\NI>  FOOtJ  WEKE  MEN  OF  UlSINE.-iS.  .\NO 
THEIR  CLERKS  MEN  OF  PLEA.Sl'RE  ;  AMI  HOW  AN  AFFECTINli 
INTERVIEW  TOOK  PLACE  BETWEEN  MB.  WELLKR  ANI>  HIS 
LONG-LOST  parent;  SHOWIN.J  AI,S0  WHAT  CHOICE  SPIRITS 
ASSEMBLED  AT  THE  MAGPIE  AND  STUMP,  AND  WHAT  A 
CAPITAL   CHAPTER    THE   NEXT   ONE    WILL    BE 

IN  the  ground-floor  front  of  a  dingy  house,  at  the  very  furthest  end  of  Free- 
man's Court,  Cornhill,  sat  the  four  clerks  of  Messrs.  Dodson  Fogg,  two 
of  his  Majesty's  Attorneys  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas 
at  Westminster,  and  solicitors  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  :  the  afore- 
said clerks  catching  as  favourable  glimnses  of  Heavens  light  and  Heaven's  sun,  in 
the  course  of  their  daily  labours,  as  a  mai;  might  hope  to  do,  were  he  placed  at  the 
liottom  of  a  reasonably  deep  well ;  anil:  without  the  opportunity  of  perceiving  the 
stars  in  the  day-time,  which  the  latter  secluded  situation  affords. 

The  clerks'  office  of  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg  was  a  dark,  moi  v.  earth\  - 
smelling  room,  with  a  high  wainscoted  partition  to  screen  the  clerks  from  the  vulgar 
gaze :  a  couple  of  old  wooden  chairs  :  a  very  loud  ticking  clock  :  an  almanack,  an 
umbrella-stand,  a  row  of  hat-pegs,  and  a  fev\  shelves,  on  hich  were  deposite«l  .several 
ticketed  bundles  of  dirty  pa|)ers,  some  old  lUul  hoxcs  with  paper  labels,  and  stmdry 
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decayed  stone  ink  bottles  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.      There  was  a  glass  door  leadin,. 
mto  the  passaKc  which  formed  the  entrance  to  the  court,  and  on  the  outer  side  of  th 
kIuss  door,  Mr.  Pickwick,  closely  followed  l.y  Sam  Weller,  presented  himself  on  ll.o 
iTiday  mornniR  succeeding  the  occurrence  of  which  a  faithful  narration  is  eiven  I.. 
the  last  chapter. 

...  ,  '  ^'°'""'  '"•  ™""*  >'"*»  ■  '  '•'•'C'l  a  voice  from  lK-hin<l  the  partition,  in  reply  to  Mr 
Pickw.ck-s  gentle  tup  at  the  door.      .Vnd  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  entered  accordinglv  ' 

'Mr.  DcHlson  or  .Mr.  Fogg  at  home,  sir  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  gently,  advan- 
cmg,  hat  m  hand,  towartls  the  partition. 

'Mr.  DfKlson  ain't  at  home,  and  Mr.  Fogg's  particularly  engaged,'  replied  the 
voice ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  head  to  which  the  voice  belonged,  with  a  iK-n  behiml 
Its  ear,  looked  over  ihe  partition,  and  at  Mr.  Pickwick. 

It  was  a  ragged  head,  the  sandy  hair  of  which,  scrupulously  parted  on  one  si.l,. 
.-.nd  flattened  down  with  pomatum,  was  twisted  into  little  semi-circular  tails  ro.in.i 
a  flat  face  ornan.cntcd  with  a  pair  of  small  eyes,  and  garnished  with  a  verv  dirtv 
shirt  collar,  and  a  rusty  black  stock. 

to  „.h''?.f  "rV,"?  "*  ?"'""'  ""^  ^^'  ^^"^^ '"  Particularly  engaged,'  said  the  n.an 
to  whom  the  head  belonged. 

'  When  will  Mr.  Dodson  be  back,  sir  ?  '   inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 
'  Can't  say.' 

'  Will  it  tie  long  before  Mr.  Fogg  is  disengaged,  sir  ?  ' 
'  Don't  know.' 

Here  the  man  proceeded  to  mend  his  pen  with  great  deliberation,  while  another 

.f  A  '  ^^"'\  !.]'  "^"'K  f*^  ^^-  ^''^'^''^^-  There  was  no  reply  ;  so  Mr.  Pickwick 
sat  down  unbidden,  and  listened  to  the  loud  ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  murmumi 
conversation  of  the  clerks.  lunnureH 

1  r„  '  V't!  ""'"'  ",  ^'T\  ""*'"'*  '*  •  '  '^'^  *'"'■  «'  ^''^  gentlemen,  in  a  brown  coat  and 
bras.,  buttons,  mky  drabs,  and  bluchers,  at  the  conclusion  of  some  inaudible  relation 
of  his  previous  evening's  adventures. 

I  Devilish  good-devilish  good,'  said  the  Seidlitz-powder  man. 
Tom  Cummins  was  in  the  chai.,'  said  the  man  with  the  brown  coat.      '  It  was 
half-pas   four  when  I  got  to  Somcrs  Town,  and  then  I  was  so  uncommon  lushey.  that 
I  couldn  t  find   he  place  where  the  latch-key  went  in,  and  was  obliged  to  knock  up  th 

;;^e  rcrrs'p<Js:!^h  r"'"  ^'^^  -'^  ^«^«  '^^  ^'*>- « ^^^  >'"-  •*  ^  ^  ^^^^^^'^  «et 

At  this  humorous  notion,  all  the  clerks  laughed  in  concert 

coat '  ^iZ/r  I"'*'  "  ^"^T  '*'*'*  ^""^^  ''"^'  ^^'''  "'°™'"''"  "^'^  ^^"^  ">«"  in  'he  brown 
an:.  „m  t  """'  "f  ^*"^  '"'^'^^  '^^  P^P*-^'  •"»**  y«"  ^^^  ^^^  gone  to  the 
stamp-office  Fogg  was  down  here,  opening  the  letters,  when  that  chap  L  we  issue.! 
the  writ  against  at  Camberwell,  you  know,  came  in-what  's  his  name  again  ?  ' 
Ramsey,  said  the  clerk  who  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Pickwick 
'  Ah  Ramsey-a  precious  seedy-looking  customer.  "  Well,  sir,"  says  old  Fogu 
looking  at  him  very  fierce-you  know  his  way-"  well,  sir.  have  ^u  i^me  to  ittle  f'^ 
the  monev  ""'th^H  ,';^'.^«'""'*'^>- ]>""'"«  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  bringing  out 
'".  sir     ,   aid  he  s.ghcd  like  bncks.  as  he  lugged  out  the  money,  done  up  in  a  bit  of 
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blotting-paper.  Old  Fogg  looked  first  at  the  money,  and  then  at  him.  and  tluti  he 
coughed  in  his  rum  way,  so  that  I  knew  something  was  eomiiig.  '•  You  don't  know 
there  's  a  declaration  filed,  which  increases  the  costs  mnterially,  I  Mip|)ose  ":'  "  Naiil 
Fogg-  "  Voii  don't  say  that,  sir,"  said  Hamscy,  starting  hack  ;  "  the  tune  was  only 
out  last  night,  sir."  "  I  do  say  it,  though,"  said  Fogg.  "  my  clerk  s  just  gone  to  lilc 
it.  Hasn't  Mr.  Jackson  gone  to  file  that  declaration  in  Uuliman  ami  Hamscy,  .Mr. 
Wicks  ?  "  Of  course  I  said  yes,  and  then  Fogg  coughed  again,  and  looked  at  Hamscy. 
■•  My  God  !  "  said  Ramsey  ;  "  and  here  have  I  nearly  driven  myself  ni.id.  scrapinj,- 
this  money  together,  and  all  to  no  purpose."  "  None  at  all,"  saitl  Fogg,  c<M>lly  : 
•  so  you  had  better  go  back  and  .scrape  some  more  togtthcr,  an<i  bring  it  here  m 
lime."  "I  can't  get  it,  by  God!"  said  Ramsey,  striking  the  desk  with  his  U-^t. 
"  Don't  bully  me,  sir."  said  Fogg,  getting  into  a  passion  on  i)urpose.  '  I  am  not 
liullying  you,  sir."  said  Ramsey.  "  You  are,"  said  Fogg  ;  "  get  out,  sir  ;  get  out 
of  this  office,  sir,  and  come  back,  sir,  when  you  know  how  to  behave  yourself." 
Well.  Ramsey  tried  to  speak,  but  Fogg  wouldn't  let  him,  so  he  put  the  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  sneaked  out.  The  door  was  scarcely  shut,  when  old  Fogg  turned  roiiiul 
to  nic,  with  a  sweet  smile  on  his  face,  and  <lrcw  the  declaration  out  of  his  coat  |)(Kkct. 
"  Here.  Wicks,"  says  Fogg,  "  take  a  cab,  and  go  down  to  the  Temple  as  (piick  as  you 
can,  and  tile  that.  The  costs  are  quite  safe,  for  he  's  a  ste;.dy  man  with  a  largo  family, 
at  a  salary  of  five-and-twenty  shillings  a  week,  and  if  he  gives  us  a  warrant  of  attornev. 
as  h  mu-st  in  the  end,  I  know  his  employers  will  sec  it  paid  :  so  we  may  as  well  get  all 
we  can  out  of  him,  Mr.  Wicks  ;  it  's  a  Christian  act  to  do  it,  Mr.  Wicks,  for  with  his 
large  family  and  small  income,  he  'II  be  all  the  better  for  a  good  lesson  against  getting 
into  debt,— won't  he,  Mr.  Wicks,  won't  he  ?  "—and  he  smiled  so  good-naturedlv  as 
he  went  away,  that  it  was  delightful  to  see  him.  He  is  a  capital  man  of  busine  s.' 
said  Wicks,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  admiration,  '  capital,  isn't  he  ?  ' 

The  other  three  cordially  subscribed  to  this  opinion,  and  the  anecdote  afforded 
the  mo:it  unlimited  satisfaction. 

'  Nice  men  these  here,  sir,'  whispered  Mr.  Weller  to  his  master  ;  •  wery  ni(  c 
notion  of  fun  they  has,  sir.' 

Mr.  Pickwick  nodded  assent,  and  coughed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  young 
gentlemen  behind  the  partition,  who,  having  now  relaxed  their  minds  by  a  little 
conversation  among  themselves,  condescended  to  take  some  notice  of  the  stranger. 

'  I  wonder  whether  Fogg 's  disengaged  now  Y  '   said  Jackson. 

'  I  'II  see,'  iaid  Wicks,  dismounting  leisurelv  from  his  stiK)l.  '  '.Vnat  name  shall 
I  tell  Mr.  Fogg  ?  ' 

'  Pickwick,'  replied  the  illustrious  subject  of  these  memoirs. 

Mr.  Jackson  departed  upstairs  on  his  errand,  and  immediately  returned  with  a 
message  that  Mr.  Fogg  would  /-e  Mr.  Pickwick  in  five  minutes  :  and  having  delivered 
it.  returned  again  to  his  desk. 

'  What  did  he  say  his  name  was  "? '   whispered  Wicks. 

'  Pickwick,'  replied  Jackson  ;   '  it 's  the  defendant  in  Hardcll  and  Pickwick.' 

A  sudden  scraping  of  feet,  mingled  with  the-  soiiiul  of  suppressed  laughter,  was 
heard  from  behind  the  partition. 

*  They  *re  a  twiggin'  of  you,  sir,'  whispered  .Mr.  Weller. 

'  Twigging  of  me,  Sam  !  '  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  •  what  do  vou  mean  bv  twigging 
nic  ? ' 

Mr.  Weller  replied  by  pointing  with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder,  and  .Mr.  I'l.  k- 
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wiok,  on  looking  up,  l)ccnnie  sensible  of  the  pleasing  fact,  that  all  the  four  cK  rks 
with  countenances  expressive  of  the  utmost  nmusement,  and  with  their  heads  thrust 
over  the  wooden  screen,  were  minutely  inspecting  the  figure  and  general  appeiirance 
of  the  sup|iosed  trifler  with  female  hearts,  and  disturber  of  female  happiness.  ()n 
his  looking  up,  the  row  of  heads  suddenly  disappeared,  and  the  sound  of  pens  trawl- 
ling  at  a  furious  rate  over  paper  inmiediately  succeeded. 

A  sudden  ring  at  the  bell  which  hung  in  the  office  summoned  Mr.  Jackson  to 
the  apartment  of  Fogg,  from  whence  he  came  back  to  say  that  he  (Fogg)  was  readv 
to  see  .Mr.  Pickwick  if  he  would  step  upstairs. 

Ui)stairs  .Mr.  Pickwick  did  step  accordingly,  leaving  Sam  Weller  below.  The 
room  diM)r  of  the  one-pair  back  Iwre  inscribed  in  legible  characters  the  imposing 
words  '  .Mr.  Fogg "  ;  and  having  tapped  thereat,  and  been  desired  to  come  in,  Jackson 
ushered  .Mr.  Pickwick  into  the  presence 

'  Is  .Mr.  Dod.son  in  ?  '   iiitjuired  Mr.  Fogg. 
■  Just  come  in,  sir,'  replied  Jackson. 
'  .Vsk  him  to  step  here.' 
'  Vcs,  sir.'      Exit  Jackson. 

'  Take  a  seat,  sir."  said  Fogg ;  '  there  is  the  paper,  sir ;  my  partner  will  be  here 
directly,  and  we  can  converse  about  this  matter,  sir.' 

Mr.  Pickwick  took  a  seat  and  the  paper,  but,  instead  of  reading  the  latter,  jMcpcd 
over  the  toj)  of  it,  and  took  a  survey  of  the  man  of  business,  who  was  an  elderly,  pimply- 
faced,  vegetable-diet  sort  of  man,  in  a  black  coat,  dark  mixture  trousers,  and  small 
black  gaiters  :  a  kind  of  being  who  seemed  to  be  an  essential  i)art  of  the  desk  at  which 
he  was  writing,  and  to  have  as  much  thought  or  sentiment. 

After  a  few  minutes'  silence,  :.r.  Dodson,  a  plump,  portly,  stern-looking  man. 
with  a  loud  voice,  appeared ;  and  the  conversation  commenced. 
'  This  is  Mr.  Pickwick,'  said  Fogg. 

'  Ah  !      You  are  the  defeiuhint.  sir,  in  Bardell  and  Pickwick  ?  '   said  Dodson. 
'  I  am,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  Dodson.  '  and  what  do  you  propose  ?  ' 

'  Ah  I '  said  Fogg,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  trousers'  pockets,  and  throwing' 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  '  what  do  you  propose,  Mr.  Pickwick  ?  ' 

'  Hush,  Fogg,'  said  Dodson,  '  let  me  hear  what  Mr.  Pickwick  has  to  say.' 
'  I  came,  gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  gazing  placidly  on  the  tw^  partners, 
'  I  came  here,  gentlemen,  to  express  the  surprise  with  which  I  received  your  letter 
of  the  other  day,  and  to  inquire  what  grounds  of  action  you  can  have  against  me.' 

'  Grounds  of '      Fogg  had  ejaculated  thus  much,  when  he  was  stopped  liv 

Dodson. 

*  Mr.  Fogg,'  said  Dodson,  '  I  am  going  to  speak.' 
'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Dodson,"  said  Fogg. 

'  For  the  grounds  of  action,  sir,"  continued  Dodson,  with  moral  elev.  '  n  in  his 
air,  'you  will  consult  your  own  conscience  and  your  own  feelings.     We,  are 

guided  entirely  by  the  statements  of  our  client.  That  statement,  sir,  may  be  tru., 
or  it  may  be  false  ;  it  may  be  credible,  or  it  may  be  incredible  ;  but,  if  it  be  true,  and 
if  it  be  credible,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  sir,  that  our  grounds  of  action,  sir,  are  stroiis. 
and  not  to  be  shaken.  You  may  be  an  unfortunate  man,  sir,  or  you  mav  be  a  design- 
ing one  ;  but  if  I  were  called  upon,  as  a  juryman  upon  my  oath,  sir,  lo  e.xpiess 
an  opinion  of  your  conduct,  sir,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  I  should  have  but 
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unr  opinion  uf>out  it.'  Here  DckNoii  drew  hir.isolf  up.  with  an  air  of  offciidrd  \  iitm  , 
Hiul  looked  at  Fof^g,  who  thrust  his  hund^  further  in  his  ixK-kets.  and  nodiliiic  hi-, 
hiud  saaelv,  said,  in  ii  tone  of  the  fullest  conetirrence,  '  Most  rertamly.' 

■  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  coiisidernhlc  j>ain  dc])icte(l  on  hi>  ciiiintciiMMc. 
■  \ou  will  permit  nie  to  assure  you,  that  I  nni  n  nmsf  unfortunate  nian.  mi  f.ir  as  this 
case  is  concerned.' 

■  1  hope  you  are,  sir,'  replied  I)o<lson  ;  "  I  trust  you  may  Ix".  sir.  If  yon  an 
rrallv  innocent  of  what  is  laid  to  your  char^ife,  you  are  more  unfortunate  than  I  had 
l)elieved  any  man  could  possibly  lie.      What  do  ;/«m  say,  Mr.  Viifin  ?  " 

■  I  say  precisely  what  you  say,'  replied  Fopjj,  with  a  smile  of  incredulity. 

■  The  writ,  sir,  which  commences  the  action.'  continue*!  I)<«lson.  "  was  issued 
regularly.      Mr.  Fogg,  where  is  the  prtrcipr  book  1  ' 

'  Here  it  is,'  said  Fogg,  handing  over  a  square  Inxik,  with  a  parchment  cover. 

'  Here  is  the  entry,'  resumed  Dodson.  "  "  Mirldlesex.  Capias  Martha  UartUll. 
viduK.  V.  Samuel  Pickwick.  Damages.  £l.50<).  Dodson  and  Fogg  for  the  jilaintiff. 
Aug.  '28,  1880."  All  regular,  sir  ;  perfectly.'  Dodson  coughed  and  looked  at  Fofjg. 
who  said.  *  Perfectly,'  also.      And  then  they  both  looketl  at  Mr.  Pickwick. 

•  I  am  to  understand,  then.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  that  it  really  is  your  intention 
to  proceed  with  this  action  ?  ' 

'Understand,  sir?  That  you  certainly  may.'  replied  Dodson.  with  somilhing 
as  near  a  smile  as  his  importance  would  allow. 

'  And  that  the  damages  are  actually  h.  !  at  fifteen  hundred  pojmds  ?  '  xnid 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  To  which  understanding  you  may  add  my  assurance,  that  if  we  could  have  jirc- 
vailed  upon  our  client,  they  would  have  been  laid  at  treble  the  amour.t,  sir.'  replied 
Dodson. 

'  I  believe  Mrs.  Bardell  specially  said,  however,'  obst-rvetl  Fogg,  glancing  at 
Dodson,  '  that  she  would  not  compromise  for  a  farthing  less.' 

'  Unquestionably,'  replied  Dodson,  sternly.  For  the  action  was  only  just  begun  ; 
and  it  wouldn't  have  done  to  let  Mr.  Pickwick  compromise  it  then,  wen  if  he  had  been 
so  disposed. 

'  As  you  offer  no  terms,  sir,'  said  Dodson,  displaying  a  slip  of  parchment  in  his 
right  hand,  and  affectionately  pressing  a  paper  copy  of  it  on  Mr.  Pickwick  with  his 
left,  '  I  had  better  ser>'e  ycu  with  a  copy  of  this  writ,  sir.      Here  is  the  original,  sir.' 

'  Very  well,  gentlemen,  very  well,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  rising  in  pcis<>n  and  wrath 
at  the  same  time  ;   '  you  shall  hear  from  my  solicitor,  gentlemen." 

'  We  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  so,'  said  Fogg,  rubbing  his  hands. 

'  Very,'  said  Dodson,  opening  the  door. 

'  And  before  I  go,  gentlemen,'  said  the  excited  Mr.  Pickwick,  turning  round  on 
the  landing, '  permit  me  to  say,  that  of  all  the  disgraceful  and  rascally  proceedings ' 

'  Stay,  sir,  stay,'  interposed  Dodson.  with  great  politeness.  '  Mr.  Jacksi^n  ! 
Mr.  Wicks  I  • 

'  Sir,'  said  the  'wo  clerks,  appearing  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

'  I  merely  want  you  to  hear  what  this  gentleman  says,'  replied  Dodson.  '  Pray , 
go  on,  sir — disgraceful  and  rascally  proceedings,.!  think  you  said.' 

'  I  did,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  thoroughly  roused.  '  I  said,  sir,  that  of  all  the 
disgraceful  and  rascally  proceedings  that  ever  were  ulleniptcd,  this  is  the  n»ost  s<>. 
I  repeat  it,  sir.' 
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•  Voii  hcnr  that.  Mr.  Uicks  ?  '   suid  Dixlson. 
'  Yon  won't  forget  these  expressions,  Mr.  Jueksoii  ?  '   said  Fojfg. 

•  Perhaps  yon   mmUl  like  to  eall  us  swindlers,   sir."  said  Dinlson.      •  I 
sir,  if  you  feel  «lisposed  ;   i.ow  pray  do.  sir.' 

■  I  do."  said  Mr.  Piekwiek.      '  You  are  swindlers.' 

'  Very  good.'  saiil  DihIsom.      '  Yoxi  can  hear  down  there.  I  hope,  Mr.  Wicks  ' ' 

'  Oh  yes.  sir,"  s  lid  Wicks. 

•  You  had  better  eonie  uj)  a  stej)  or  two  higher,  if  you  can't,'  added  Mr    F...... 

•  .o  on.  s.r  ;  do  go  on.  You  had  (Hotter  call  us  thieves,  .sir  ;  or  perhaps  you'  wo,,ld 
l.ke  to  assault  one  of  us.  Pray  do  it.  sir,  if  you  would  ;  we  will  not  make  the  sn,„ll.  .t 
resistance.      Pray  do  it.  sir.' 

-^s  Fopg  put  himself  very  temptingly  withi-,  the  reach  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  dcnehci 
Hs  .  there  .s  l.ttle  doubt  that  that  gentleman  d  have  complied  with  his  ennuM 

entreaty,  but  for  the  interposition  of  San,,  ^t.  ,  ..earing  the  dispute,  emerged  fr.,n, 
the  olhcc.  mounted  the  stairs,  and  seized  his  master  by  the  arm 

'  You  jusi  come  avay.'  said  Mr.  Weller.  '  Battledore  and  shuttlecock  s  a  ^u■r^ 
good  game,  vhen  you  an  t  the  shuttlecock  and  two  lawyers  the  battledores,  in  whuh 
mmd  bfn  to  be  pleasant.      Come  avay,  sir.      If  you  want  to  ease  vour 

M.uul  by  blowing  up  somebody,  come  out  into  the  court  and  blow  up  me  :  but"  it 's 
rayther  too  expensive  work  to  U  carried  on  here.' 

f„ir'^'"^7',^''''"^u''*'  '"^''*^'*  ceremony.  Mr.  Weller  hauled  his  master  down  the 

^Z;  h"?  tn"    \Z"^'  ""**  ''"^'"^  '"^'^y  ^'^^"^  '»•'"  •"  Comhill,  fell  M,,' 
prepared  to  follow  whithersoever  he  should  lead. 

l^Jl''  ^i^^"^''^  w«lked  on  abstractedly,  crossed  opposite  the  Mansion  House,  a,.d 
bent  his  steps  up  Cheapside.  Sam  began  to  wonder  where  they  were  going,  \Zn 
his  master  turned  round,  and  said—  **      '^ 

'  Sam,  I  will  go  imm'-diately  to  Mr.  Perker's  ' 

sir.'  .^plTcd  mJ:  Wer"^"  '''  '"""'  '''"''  ''"^  >-°"  ''"^^^  *"  '^-■^  ««-  '-'  '"^'•'' 
■  I  think  it  is.  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
•  I  knoic  it  is,'  said  Mr.  Weller. 

I  hnv^^r"'  '^■""' '^'""''  ■j^P"^'!  -^I'-  Pickwick,  'we  will  go  thei«  at  once,  but  first   as 

;VWc;r;hre^^rnn.'  ^'""'^  '''  '  ''-'  ^'  brandy-and-water'wan..  .s;,... 

with;:^t^i;^et:::2^ij^'''"^  ^-  '^'-'-  ^-^^  ^^'--  «^  -p-^^- 

vaj     take  the  box  as  stands  in  the  first  fireplace,  'cos  there  an't  no  leg  in  tne  middle 

o  the  taWe,  which  all  the  others  has,  and  it 's  werv  inconwenient.'        ^ 

him  **'/'^l'*"'''  "^'^^•''^  his  valet's  directions  implicitly,  and  bidding  Sam  follow 

sredliv  T  i  L'"T  ^'  '"**  P*''"*"'  ""*•  "''^•-  »»»''  ^°t  brandv-and  Cter  wis 
speedily  placec^  b«^o«  b-m  ;  while  Mr.  Weller,  seated  at  a  respectful  distance,  though 
at  the  same  table  with  his  master,  was  accommodated  with  a  ^t  of  porter 

n.wT  T""  ""^  T  °^  "*  ''"^'  ''*""•''>'  description,  and  was  apparently  under  the 
especial  patronage  of  stage  coachmen  :  for  several  gentlemen,  who  had  a  the  appear- 
So  s"  aZ7  he  n?  T"'  ''"'•^^^'•'"*  "•^"  '""''"«  ^'  """""'"^  in  tLe  Xent 
TTa  "  ^  "'''^'"  ""'^  °"^  ''^""^'  red-faced,  elderly  ma^  in  particular 

seated  .n  an  opposite  box.  who  attracted  Mr.  Pickwick'^  attention,     lie  S  man 
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wii-s  sniokinK  with  k''^''"'  vrhcniencf.  lint  iM'twi-rn  every  half-do/.i  n  piiffv.  In-  tiok  In- 
iiiiic  from  his  mouth,  niul  l(K)kftl  lirst  iit  Mr.  WVIlcr  iiiiil  Ihrn  ul  Mr.  I'itl»»irk.  Tlini, 
he  would  hiiry  in  a  (piart  pot  as  iiuu-h  of  his  coimtciwincc  as  the  tliiiirnsions  of  the 
(imirt  lM)t  admittfti  of  its  rrcTivinj;.  and  takf  anotlicr  li«>k  at  Sai.i  nMd  Mr.  I'k  kuul, . 
Thin  he  would  take  another  half-dozen  |)uffs  with  nn  air  of  profuund  iii<  liitatiim  ami 
|(mk  at  them  again.  .Vt  last  the  stout  num.  putting!  U]>  lii^  le>;s  on  the  scat,  and  Icaii 
ill);  his  luM'k  against  the  wall.  Iiegan  to  puff  at  his  pi|K<  without  leaving  off  at  all,  ai.il 
to  stare  through  the  smoke  at  the  new  eoniers.  as  if  he  had  made  up  his  rinnii  to  sec 
the  most  he  «ould  of  them. 

At  first  the  evoiiitiuns  of  the  stout  man  had  eseaped  Mr.  Wtiier's  olisitsataio. 
but  hv  degrees,  as  he  saw  Mr.  I'iekwiek's  eyes  every  now  and  then  turning  towards 
him.  he  began  to  gaze  in  the  s.-inie  direetion.  at  the  same  tiuie  shading  his  e\es  uitli 
his  hand,  as  if  he  partially  reeognised  the  olije<'t  lieforc  him,  and  wished  to  make  i|iiite 
Miri-  of  its  identity.  His  doulits  were  speedily  dis|ielled,  however:  for  the  stout 
man  having  blown  a  thiek  cloud  fnnn  his  pilH',  a  hoarse  voice  like  sonic  straiit;e  effiHl 
of  vcntrilo<iui.sni,  emerged  from  beneath  the  eapaeioiis  shauls  which  miitlled  his 
throat  and  chest,  and  slowly  uttered  these  sounds     "  \Vy,  .Sanmiy  !  * 

'  Who  's  that,  Sam,'  iiupiireil  Mr.  Piekwiek. 

'  Why,  I  wouldn't  ha'  believed  it,  sir,'  replied  .Mr.  Wcller  with  astonished  eyes. 
'  It 's  the  old  'un.' 

■  Old  one  !  '   said  Mr.  Pickwick.      "  What  old  one  '.'  ' 

'My  father,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Wellcr.  'How  are  you.  my  ancient  ?  '  With 
which  i)eautiful  ebullition  of  filial  affection.  Mr.  Weller  made  room  on  the  scat  U-side 
him  for  the  stout  man,  who  advanced  pipe  in  mouth  and  pot  in  hand,  to  greet  him. 

'  Wy,  Sammy,'  said  the  father,  '  I  han't  seen  you  for  two  year  and  Nctter.' 

'  Nor  more  you  have,  old  cwlgcr,'  replied  the  son.      "  How  's  mothc-inlaw  '.'  " 

'  Wy,  I'll  tell  you  what.  Sammy,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  with  much  solemnity 
in  his  manner;  'there  never  was  a  nicer  woman  as  a  widder,  than  that  'ere  seeoml 
wentur  o'  mine — a  sweet  crectur  she  was,  Sammy  ;  all  I  can  say  on  her  now,  is,  that 
as  she  was  such  an  uncommon  pleasant  widder,  it  °s  a  great  pity  she  ever  ^  lianged 
licr  condition.      She  don't  act  as  a  vife.  Sanuny.' 

'  Don't  she.  though  '? '   inquired  Mr.  Weller.  junior. 

The  elder  Mr.  Wellcr  shook  his  head,  as  he  replied  with  a  sigh,  '  I  "ve  done  it  once 
too  often.  Sammy  ;  I  've  done  it  once  too  often.  TaVe  example  by  your  father, 
my  Imy,  and  he  wery  careful  o'  widders  all  your  life,  specially  if  they  "ve  kept  •.  pnlilic- 
house,  Sammy.'  Having  delivered  this  parental  advice  with  great  pathos.  Mr.  Wellcr. 
senior,  re-filled  his  pipe  from  a  tin  box  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  ami,  lighting  his  iresh 
pipe  from  the  ashes  of  the  old  one,  commenced  smoking  at  a  great  rate. 

'  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  he  said,  renewing  the  subject,  and  addressing  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, after  a  considerable  ])ause,  '  nothin'  personal.  1  hope,  sir ;  I  hope  you  han't  got 
a  widder,  sir.' 

'  Not  I,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  laughing ;  and  while  Mr.  Pickwick  laughed,  Sam 
Weller  informed  his  parent,  in  a  whisper,  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  towards 
that  gentleman. 

'  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  -  lid  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  taking  off  his  hat,  '  I  hope  you  *ve 
no  fault  to  find  with  Sammy,    ir  ?  ' 

'  None  whatever,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Wery  glad  to  hear  it,  sir,'  replied  the  old  man  :    '  I  took  a  good  deal  o'  pains 
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vith  hi.H  cchlicatii.n.  sir ;  let  him  run  in  the  streets  when  he  wm  wery  young,  ami  shift 
for  hifi-self.      It '%  the  only  way  to  ninke  a  lH>y  Khar|},  sir." 

•  Uather  a  dangerous  process.  I  should  ininjfinc,"  Mtid  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  m„j!, 

'  And  not  a  wery  sure  one.  neither.'  added  Mr.  Weller ;   '  I  g.,t  reg'larly  don.-  the 

'  No  1 '  said  his  father. 

•  I  <lid.'  said  the  soil  ;    and  he  |)r(KTe.lcd  to  relate,  in  as  few  words  as  tmss.bl,. 
how  he  had  fall.n  it  ready  «lu|»c  to  the  slrataRcnis  of  Jul.  Trotter. 

Mr.  Wilier,  semor,  listened  to  the  tale  with  the  most  profound  attention  and  af 
Its  termination,  said    - 

•  Wornt  one  o'  these  chaps  slim  and  tall,  with  lon|;  hair,  and  the  gift  o'  »hr  n„|, 
wery  gallopiir  r  '  '' 

Mr.    I'lckwiek   did    not   quite   understand   the   last    item    of  description    l.ut 
comprehending  the  first,  said  '  Yes."  at  a  venture. 

•  r  other  s  a  hiack-haired  chap  in  a  mullierry  liver, ,  with  a  werv  lar{^  head  ' 
'  \es.  \es.  he  is,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam.  with  great  earnestness 

■  Then  I  know  where  they  are.  and  that 's  all  alwut  it,'  said  Mr.  Weller  ;  '  thcv  re 
at  Ipswich,  safe  enough,  them  two.' 
'  No  ! '   said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

•  Fact.-  sai.l  Mr.  Weller   '  and  I  '11  tell  you  how  I  know  it.      I  work  an  Ips^,. h 

coach  now  and  then  for  a  friend  o'  mine.      I  worked  down  the  wery  day  art.r  the 

night  as  you  caught  the  rheumatiz,  and  at  the  Black  Bov  at  Chelmsford-the  werv 

place  they  d  c.n.e  to-I  took  'em  up.  right  through  to  Ipswich,  where  the  man  servant 

-hirnin  the  mu!l«rnes -told  me  they  was  a  goin'  to  put  up  for  a  long  time.' 

I  11   ollow  h.m  •  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;   '  we  may  as  well  see  Ipswich  as  anx  otiur 
place.      I  II  follow  him.  ■.>  "uur 

[  You  're  quite  certain  it  was  them,  governor  ?  *  inquired  Mr.  Weller,  junior 
Quite  i,an.my.  quite,'  replied  his  father.  '  for  their  appearance  is  wery  singler • 
he.s^es  that  ere.  I  wondered  to  see  the  gen  Tm'n  so  formiliar  with  h.s  servant  ;  an.i. 
more  than  that    as  they  sat  in  front,  right  behind   the  box.  I  heerd  'em  laughin,-, 
and  saying  how  they  'd  done  old  Fireworks.' 

'  Old  who  ?  •  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

■Old  Fireworks,  sir ;  by  which.  I  've  no  doubt,  thev  meant  vou,  sir.' 
h„t  V'uV  "r*'*'"*'  positively  vile  or  atrocious  in  the  appellation  of '  old  Fireworks.' 
but  -tin  It  IS  by  no  means  a  respectful  or  f!utering  designation.  The  recolleoticn 
of  all  the  wrongs  he  had  sustained  at  Jingle's  hands  had  crowded  on  Mr.  Pickwuks 
mind,  the  moment  Mr.  Weller  begr:.  to  speak  :  it  wanted  but  a  feather  to  turn  the 
scale,  and    old  Fireworks  '  did  it. 

'  I  'II  follow  hini.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  an  emphatic  blow  on  the  table. 

the.n  ^  ^  '^"S  t^^u  K!:^'''''''^  ^^^  "^^y  *rter  to-morrow,  sir.'  said  Mr.  Weller 
the  eider,  from  the  Bull  i„  Wlutechapel ;  and  if  you  really  mean  to  go,  you  'd  bett.  - 
go  with  me.  s  •  j   "  "  "^i" 

'  So  we  had  •  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  '  very  true  ;  I  can  write  to  Bury,  and  tell  them 
to  meet  me  at  Ipsw.ch.  We  will  go  with  you.  But  dont  hurrv  awa> .  Mr.  wl  " 
won  t  you  take  anything  ? '  '  ' 

'  You  're  wery  good,  sir.'  replied  Mr.  W.,  stopping  short  ;  •  perh«r,»  ,  .^^),  „>.,., 
of  bmndy  to  drink  your  health,  and  success  to  Sammy,  sir,  wouldn't^  annss. '  " 

Certainly  not,  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.      '  A  glass  of  brandy  here  ! '      The  brandy 
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was  liriiii^ht  :    and  Mr.  Wcllcr,  after  piilliii);  hi<>  hnir  to  Mr.  I'tikvMck.    mil  mxlihn 
Stini.  jrrkrtl  it  down  hi«  capncuiiis  throat  us  if  it  had  Ih  tii  ii  '  n  ,tll  tliiiiil>lr  full. 

'  Well  dtine,  fiiiluT.'  said  Salii.  "  tako  care,  old  fillow.  i.r  \>><i  'II  liuvc  n  tmuli  of 
voiir  old  roriiplaiiit,  the  ttoxit.' 

'  I've  fouml  a  sov'riii  eurc  for  that.  SuniniN .'  said  Mr.  Welli-r,  •.Itini;  tUiwu  tin- 

'  \  soverciffn  curr  (or  the  K"**'*'  **""'  ^''■-  J'iekwicli.  hastily  protliicitiL.'  Ins  iiote- 
lKH)k— '  what  is  it  ?' 

'The  gout,  sir.'  replied  Mr.  WeHcr,  "  the  K<mt  is  a  <-oiiiplaiiit  us  r  ''oiu  tiMi 

iniirh  ease  and  comfort.       If  ever  \oii   re  attacked  «ith  the  u'oiil.  sir,  j  '    niarrv 

a  widder  tt.s  has  got  u  i;ood  loud  woiee,  with  a  detTiit  notion  of  iisin'  it.  a'lu  .on  'II 
never  have  the  gout  adin.  It  'k  a  capital  preM-rtptiun,  sir.  I  takes  it  rcu'lar.  and 
I  ran  warrant  it  to  drive  away  any  illness  as  is  eau.sed  liy  too  much  jollitv .  Ilavini; 
iinpurled  this  valuable  secret,  Mr.  Weller  drained  lui  K^uss  once  more,  prcKluccd  a 
lalwured  wink.  sighe<l  deejily,  and  slowly  retired. 

■  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  wliat  your  father  says,  .Sum  '.'  '  ini|iiircd  Mr. 
Piekwiek,  with  a  smile. 

'  Think,  sir  !  '  replied  Mr.  Weller  ;  '  why,  I  think  he  s  the  wietini  o'  eotinuluality, 
as  liluc  Beard's  domestic  chaplain  said,  nmIIi  a  tear  of  pity.  \en  he  I'uitid  ini-i.' 

There  was  no  replying  to  this  very  apjMisitc  coiK'lusioii,  and.  tliirefon  .  .Mr.  I'ick- 
wiek,  after  settling  the  reckoning;,  resumed  his  walk  to  lira\'s  Inn.  Ms  the  lime 
he  reached  its  secluded  groves,  however,  eight  o'cUn'k  had  striK'k.  and  the  unlmiken 
>tream  of  gentlemen  in  muddy  high-lows,  soiled  white  hats,  and  rusty  apparel,  who 
were  pouring  towards  the  different  avenues  of  egress,  \\arned  hun  that  the  majority 
of  the  offices  had  elose<l  for  that  da\ . 

After  climbing  two  pairs  of  steep  and  dirt',  viairs,  he  fiaind  his  aniieipations 
were  realised.  Mr.  Perker's  'outer  d<K>r  '  was  elose<l  :  an<l  the  dead  silence  which 
tollowetl  Mr.  Weller's  repeated  kicks  thereat,  annuunced  I  hat  the  oliicials  had  r?;tired 
from  business  for  the  night. 

'  This  is  pleasant.  Sam.'  saiil  Mr.  I'ickwick.  :  "  I  shouiiln't  lose  an  hour  in  sccin); 
him  ;  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  one  wink  of  sleep  tonight.  I  know,  unless  I  have  the 
.satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  I  have  eonfule<i  this  matter  to  a  professional  man.' 

'Here's  an  old  'ooman  eoniin'  upstairs,  sir.'  npliecl  .Mr.  Weller;  'p'raps  she 
knows  where  we  can  lind  somefMxly.     Hallo,  old  hidy.  vere  '•>  .Mr.  IVrktr's  ]ho]>1c  '.' ' 

'Mr.  Perker's  jH'ople,'  said  .1  thin,  miserable-looking  old  wonuin,  slo|)pini;  to 
rt  cover  breath  after  the  a.seent  of  tlie  staircase,  '.Mr.  Perker's  jR-ople '-^  l'oiic.  and 
I  'ni  a  goin'  to  do  the  ollicc  out.' 

'  .\re  you  Mr.  Perker's  servant  't '    iiupiircd  .Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  I  am  Mr.  Perker's  laundress.'  replied  the  oUI  woman. 

■  \h.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  half  aside  to  Sam.  "  it  's  a  <-urions  cin  iini-.taii(<'.  .Sam, 
that  they  call  the  old  women  in  these  inns,  laundresses.      I  wonder  what  '     iliat  fur.' 

'  'Cos  thev  has  a  mortal  awersion  to  washing  anvthin',  I  sujiposc,  ir  '  n  [iln-d 
Mr.  Weller, 

'  I  shouldn't  won<ier,'  said  .Mr.  Pickwick.  lo»)king  at  tin  oUl  woman,  hose  a]>|M'nr- 
ance,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  otiiec.  which  she  had  by  tins  time  opt  lud.  indu  'ted 
;i  ruulcd  antipathy  to  the  application  of  soap  and  w.itcr  ;  '  >io  yc.u  know  where  2  vaii 
find  Mr.  Perker,  my  good  woman  't  ' 

'  No,  I  don't,'  replietl  the  old  woman,  gfillly  ;      nc  s  out  o'  town  now.' 
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'  That  s  unfortuiiule,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;   '  where  's  his  clerk  ?      Do  you  know  ?  ' 
'  Yes,  I  know  where  he  is,  but  he  won't  thank  me  for  telling  you,'  replied  tlu 
laundress. 

'  I  hiive  very  particular  business  with  him,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
'  Won't  it  do  in  the  morning  ?  '   said  the  woman. 
'  Not  so  well,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Well,'  said  the  old  woman,  '  if  it  was  anything  very  particular,  I  was  to  sav 
where  he  was,  so  I  suppose  there  's  no  harm  in  telling.  If  you  just  go  to  the  Maeiiie 
and  .Stump,  and  ask  at  the  bar  for  Mr.  Lowten,  thev  'II  show  vou  in  to  him  and  hv  \ 
Mr.  Perker's  clerk.' 

With  this  direction,  and  having  been  furthermore  informed  that  the  hostclrv 
ill  question  was  situated  in  a  court,  happy  in  the  double  advantage  of  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  Clare  JIarket,  and  closel>  approximating  to  the  back  of  New  Inn.  .Mi. 
Pickwick  and  .Sam  descended  the  rickety  staircase  in  safety,  and  issued  forth  in  (^lle^t 
of  the  Magpie  and  Stump. 

This  favoured  tavern,  sacred  to  the  evening  orgi<  s  of  Mr.  Lowten  niid  his  torn 
panions,  was  what  ordniary  people  would  designate  a  public-house.  That  the  land- 
lord was  a  man  of  money-making  turn  was  sufficiently  testified  by  the  fact  of  a  small 
bulk-head  beneath  the  tap-room  window,  in  size  and  shape  not  unlike  a  sedan-chair, 
being  underlet  to  a  mender  of  shoes  :  and  that  he  was  a  lieing  of  a  philanthropic  mind 
was  evident  from  the  protection  he  afforded  to  a  pieman,  who  vended  his  delicacies 
.vithout  fear  of  interruption  on  the  very  door-step.  In  the  lower  windows,  whiih 
were  decorated  with  curtains  of  a  saffron  hue,  dangled  two  or  three  printed  cards. 
i)earing  reference  to  Devonshire  cyder  and  Dantzic  spruce,  while  a  large  black  board 
announcing  in  white  letters  to  an  enlightened  public  that  th«  re  were  500,000  barrcK 
of  double  stout  in  the  cellars  of  the  establishment,  left  the  inind  in  a  state  of  n^t 
unpleasing  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  direction  in  the  bowels  of  tin 
earth,  in  which  this  mighty  cavern  might  be  supposed  to  extend.  When  we  add. 
that  the  weather-beaten  sign-board  bore  the  half -obi  iterated  semblance  of  a  mag{.ii' 
intently  eyeing  a  crooked  streak  of  brown  paint,  which  the  neighbours  had  been 
taught  from  infancy  to  consider  as  the  '  stump,'  we  have  said  all  that  need  be  said 
of  the  exterifi-  of  the  edifice. 

On  Mr.  Pickwick's  presenting  himself  at  the  bar,  an  elderly  female  emerged 
from  behind  a  screen  therein,  and  presented  herself  before  him. 
'  Is  .Mr.  Lowten  here,  ma'am  ?  '   inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Yes  he  is,  sir,'  replied  the  landlady.  '  Here,  Charley,  show  the  gentleman  in 
to  Mr.  Lowten.' 

'  The  geni'm'ii  can't  go  in  jusl  now,'  said  a  shambling  pot-bov,  with  a  red  head. 
'  'cos  .Mr.  Lowten  's  a  singin'  a  comic  song,  and  he  'II  put  him  out.  He  '11  be  done 
d'rectly,  sir.' 

The  red-headed  pot-boy  had  scarcely  finished  speaking,  when  a  most  unanimous 
hammering  of  tables,  and  jingling  of  glasses,  announced  that  the  song  had  that  instant 
tcm.inated  ;  and  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  desiring  Sam  to  solace  himself  in  the  tap,  suffered 
himself  to  be  conducted  into  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lowten. 

At  the  announcement  of  '  gentleman  to  speak  to  you,  sir,'  a  puffv-faced  youn- 
man,  who  tilled  the  cliair  at  the  head  of  the  table,  looked  with  some  surprise  in  th. 
direction  from  whence  the  voice  proceeded  :  and  the  surprise  seemed  to  be  bv  no 
means  diminished,  when  his  eyes  rested  on  an  individual  whom  he  had  never  seen  be'for. 
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'I  I'Pg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  und  I  uin  vfiy  >.(>rry  to  distiirli 
the  other  gentlemen,  too,  but  I  come  on  very  purticuhir  Inisiiu-.-.-, ;  ami  if  \oii  will 
MiffiT  lue  to  detain  you  at  this  end  of  the  room  for  iivc  minute>,  I  sliali  !>«■  v<  r\  nun  h 
obliged  to  you.' 

The  puffy-faced  younjj  man  rose,  and  drawing  a  chair  clo>c  to  Mr.  I'n-kwick  in 
an  (>l>scurc  corner  of  the  room,  listened  attentively  to  his  talc  nf  woe. 

'  Ah.'  he  said,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  had  concluded,  '  DotUon  and  Fojjj;  —sharp 
practice  theirs — capital  men  of  business,  Dtnlson  and  Fojij;,  sir." 

3Ir.  Pickwick  admitted  the  sharp  practice  of  Dudson  and  Fo^'i;,  and  Lowtcn 
resumed. 

'  IVrker  ain't  in  town,  and  he  won't  Ihn  neither,  hcfiirc  the  end  of  next  week  ; 
hut  if  you  want  the  action  defended,  and  will  leave  the  copy  with  nic,  I  can  do  all 
that 's  needful  till  he  comes  back." 

'  That 's  exactly  what  I  came  here  for,'  said  Mr.  Pickw  ick,  handing  over  the 
document.  'If  anything  particular  iK'curs,  you  can  write  to  mc  at  the  post-odicc, 
Ipswich.' 

'  That 's  all  right,'  replied  Mr.  Perker's  clerk  ;  and  then  .sccinji  ^Ir-  Pickwick's 
eve  wandering  curiously  towards  the  table,  he  added,  '  Will  you  join  us,  for  half  an 
hour  or  so  ?  We  are  capital  company  here  to-night.  There  's  .Sanikni  and  lirecn's 
managing  clerk,  and  Smithers  and  Price's  chancery,  und  Pinikin  and  Tlionuis's  out 
o'  door — sings  a  capital  song,  he  does — and  Jack  Bamber,  and  ever  so  numy  more. 
You  're  come  out  of  the  country,  I  supjiose.      Would  you  like  to  join  us  ?  ' 

Mr.  Pickwick  could  not  resist  .so  tempting  an  opportunity  of  studying  human 
nature.  He  suffered  himself  to  l>e  led  to  the  table,  where,  after  having  been 
iiitriKluced  to  the  company  in  due  form,  he  was  accoinnio<lutcd  with  a  scat  near  the 
chairman,  and  called  for  a  glass  of  his  favourite  l>evernge. 

A  profound  silence,  quite  contrary  to  Mr.  Pickwick's  expectations,  succeeded. 

'  You  don't  find  this  sort  of  thing  disagreeable,  I  hope,  sir  '! '  said  his  right-hand 
neighbour,  a  gentleman  in  a  checked  shirt,  and  Mosaic  studs,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 

'  Not  in  the  least,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  I  like  it  very  nnich.  although  I  am  no 
smoker  my.self.  ' 

'  I  should  be  very  .sorry  to  say  I  wasn't,'  interposed  another  gentleman  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table.      '  It  's  board  ani'  lodging  to  me,  is  smoke' 

Mr.  Pickwick  glanced  at  the  speaker,  and  thought  that  if  it  were  washing  lt>o, 
it  would  be  all  the  better. 

Here  there  was  another  pause.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  a  stranger,  and  his  coming 
had  evidently  cast  a  damp  upon  the  party. 

'  Mr.  Grundy  's  going  to  oblige  the  company  with  a  song,'  said  the  chuinnan. 

'  No,  he  ain't,'  .said  Mr.  Grundy. 

'  Why  not  ?  '   said  the  chairman. 

'  Because  he  can't,'  said  Mr.  (irundy. 

'  Y'ou  had  better  say  he  won't,'  replied  tlie  chuirma  i. 

'  Well,  then,  he  won't,'  retorte<l  Mr.  Grundy.  Mr.  Grundy's  refusal  to  gratify 
the  company  occasioned  another  silence. 

'  Won't  anybody  enliven  us  ?  '  said  the  chairman,  despondingly. 

'  Why  don't  you  enliven  us  yourself,  Mr.  (.'hairman  ?  '  said  a  young  man  with 
a  whisker,  a  squint,  and  an  open  shirt  collar  (dirty),  from  the  Imttom  of  the  table. 

'  Hear  !  hear  ! '  said  the  smoking  gentleman  in  the  Mosaic  jewellery. 
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'  Because  I  only  know  one  song,  and  I  have  sung  it  already,  and  it 's  a  fine  of 
"  glasses  round  "  to  sing  the  same  song  twice  in  a  night,'  replied  the  chairman. 

This  was  an  unanswerable  reply,  and  silence  prevailed  again. 

*  I  have  been  to-night,  gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  hoping  to  start  a  subject 
which  all  the  company  could  take  a  part  in  discussing,  '  I  have  been  to-night  in  a 
place  which  you  all  know  very  well,  doubtless,  but  which  t  have  not  been  in  liefore 
for  some  years,  and  know  very  little  of ;  I  mean  Gray's  Inn,  gentlemen.  Curious 
little  nooks  in  a  great  place  like  London,  these  old  Inns  are.' 

'  By  Jove,'  said  the  chairman,  whispering  across  the  table  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  von 
have  hit  upon  something  that  one  of  us,  at  least,  would  talk  upon  for  ever.  You  'I! 
draw  old  Jack  Baml>er  out ;  he  was  never  heard  to  talk  about  anvthing  else  but  the 
Inns,  and  he  has  lived  alone  in  them  till  he  's  half  crazy.' 

The  individual  to  whom  Lowten  alluded  was  a  little  yellow  high-shouldered 
man,  whose  countenance,  from  his  habit  of  stooping  fo"vard  when  silent,  Mr  Pick- 
wick had  not  observed  before.  He  wondered  though,  when  the  old  man  raised  his 
shrivelled  face,  and  bent  his  grey  eye  upon  him,  with  a  kee.i  inquiring  look,  that  such 
remarkable  features  could  have  escaped  his  attention  for  a  moment.  There  was  a 
fixed  grim  smile  perpetually  on  his  countenance ;  he  leant  his  chin  on  a  long  skinnv 
hand,  with  nails  of  extraordinar>'  length  ;  and  as  he  inclined  his  head  to  one  side 
and  looked  keenly  out  from  beneath  his  ragged  grey  eyebrows,  there  was  a  stranjte' 
wild  slyness  m  his  leer,  quite  repulsive  to  behold. 

This  was  the  figure  that  now  started  forward,  and  burst  into  an  animated  torrent 
of  words.  As  this  chapter  has  been  a  long  one,  however,  and  as  the  old  man  was 
a  remarkable  personage,  it  will  be  more  respectful  to  him,  and  more  convenient  to 
us,  to  let  him  speak  for  himself  in  a  fresh  one. 


CHAPTER    XXI 

IN    WHICH    THE   OLI>   MAN    LAUNCHE.S    FORTH    INTO    HIH    FAVOURITE 
YUEMK,    AND   RELATES   A    STORY    ABOUl    A    QUEER   CLIENT 

•  ^HA  ! '    said  the  old  man,  a  brief  description  of  whose  manner  and  appear- 
A\       J^^  ,?"*''"'*''''   ^^^  '"'^   chapter,   'Aha!    who  was  talking  about  the 

, .    ,         ,^        '  ^  ^"''-  "'«••■  "-P""'  M>--  Pickwick  ;    '  I  was  observing  what  singular 
old  places  they  are.  * 

'  You!'    said  the  old  man,  contemptuously,  '  What  do  you  know  of  the  tin,,. 
when  young  men  shut  themselves  up  in  tho.se  lonely  rooms,  and  read  and  read,  hour 

!/..L  ;  n  Ik  "'*  *^T  "'«•*''  '"'  ^^''"  '^"'^"  y'<^^deTtd  lieneath  their  midnight 
studies  ;  till  their  mental  powers  were  exhausted  ;  till  morning's  light  brought  no 
freshness  or  health  to  them  ;   and  they  sank  beneath  the  unnatural  devotion  of  their 

different  day,  what  do  yo«  know  of  the  gradual  sinking  beneath  consumption,  or  the 

^ndtj""  T?  '"^"-**''  8''"'''  "-^"'t*  «'  "  li^e  "  and  dissipation-which  men  ha^  e 
undergone  in  these  same  rooms  ?  How  many  vain  pleaders  for  mercy,  do  you  think, 
have  turned  away  heart-sick  from  the  lawyer's  office,  to  find  a  resting-place  in  the 
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Thanics.  or  a  refuge  in  the  gaol  ?  They  are  no  ordinary  houses,  those.  There  is 
not  a  panel  in  the  old  wainscoting,  but  what,  if  it  were  endowed  with  the  powers  of 
speech  and  memory,  could  start  from  the  wall  and  tell  its  talc  of  horror— the  romnnce 
of  life,  sir,  the  romance  of  life  !  Commonplace  as  they  may  seem  now,  I  tell  yoii 
they  are  strange  old  places,  and  I  would  rather  hear  many  a  legend  with  a  tcrrihi- 
sounding  name,  than  the  true  history  of  one  old  set  of  chambers." 

There  was  something  so  odd  in  the  old  man's  sudden  energj-,  and  the  subject 
which  had  called  it  forth,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  was  prepared  with  no  observation  in 
reply  :  and  the  old  man  checking  his  impetuosity,  and  resuming  the  leer,  which  had 
ili>.appcared  during  his  previous  excitement,  said  — 

*  Look  at  them  in  another  light  :  their  most  commonplace  and  least  ron  ntic. 
What  fine  places  of  slow  torture  they  are  !  Think  of  the  needy  man  who  has  spent 
his  all,  bcpgaren  himself,  and  pinched  his  friends,  to  enter  Ihr  profession,  which  will 
never  yield  him  a  morsel  of  bread.  The  waiting— the  hope— the  disappointment 
the  fear— the  misery— the  poverty— the  blight  on  his  hopes,  and  end  to  his  career-  - 
tiic  suicide  perhaps,  or  the  shabby,  slipshod  dnmk.ird.  Am  I  not  right  alwut  them  '!  ' 
And  the  old  man  rublied  his  hands,  and  leered  as  if  in  delight  at  having  found  another 
point  of  view  in  which  to  place  his  favourite  subject. 

Mr.  Pickwick  eyed  the  old  man  with  great  curiosity,  and  the  reniaiii<ler  of  the 
company  smiled,  and  looked  on  in  silence. 

'  Talk  of  your  German  universities,'  said  the  little  old  nin!i.  '  Pooh,  pooli  ! 
there  's  romance  enojgh  at  home  without  going  half  a  mile  for  u  ;  only  pcoj)le  never 
think  of  it.' 

f  the  romance  of  this  particular  subject  l)eforc,  certainly,' 


'  I  never  thoiigl 
said  Mr.  Pickwic'- 

'  To  be  sun 
mine  used  to  saj 
piaces,"  said  I. 
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I't,'  said  the  little  old  man,  '  of  course  not.  As  a  friend  of 
"  What  is  there  in  chambers,  in  particular  ?  "  "  Queer  ohl 
at  all,"  said  he.  "  Lonely,"  saiil  T.  "  Not  a  bit  of  it." 
said  he.  He  died  one  morning  of  apoplexy,  as  he  was  going  to  open  his  outer  door. 
Fell  with  his  head  in  his  own  letter-box,  and  there  he  lay  for  eighteen  months.  Every- 
liody  thought  he  'd  gone  out  of  town.' 

'  And  how  was  he  found  at  last  ?  '   inquired  Mr.  Piekwiek. 

'  The  benchers  determined  to  have  his  door  broken  oi)en.  as  he  hadn't  paid  any 
rent  for  two  years.  .So  they  did.  F«>rccd  the  lock  ;  and  a  very  dusty  skeleton  in 
a  bine  coat,  black  knee-shorts,  and  silks,  fell  forward  in  the  arms  of  the  porter,  who 
ojwned  the  door.  Queer,  that.  Rather,  jierhnps  ?  '  The  little  old  man  put  his 
head  more  on  one  side,  and  rubl)ed  his  hands  with  unspeakable  glee. 

'  I  know  another  case,'  said  the  little  old  man,  when  his  chuckles  had  in  some 
degree  subsided.  '  It  occurred  in  Clifford's  Iim.  Tenant  of  a  top  set— bad  character 
—shut  himself  up  in  his  bed-room  closet,  aiul  took  a  dose  of  arsenic.  The  steward 
thought  he  had  run  away  ;  opened  the  door,  and  put  a  bill  up.  Another  man  eanie, 
took  the  chambers,  furnished  them,  and  went  to  live  there.  Somehow  or  other  he 
couldn't  sleep — always  restless  and  uncomfortable.  "  Odd,"  says  he.  '"  I  'II  make 
the  other  room  my  bed-chamber,  and  this  my  sitting-room."  He  made  the  change, 
and  slept  very  well  at  night,  but  .suddenly  found  that,  somehow,  he  eouUln't  rcail 
in  the  evening :  he  got  nervous  and  uncomfortable,  and  used  to  be  always  snuHirig 
his  candles,  and  staring  about  him.  "  I  can't  make  this  out,"  said  he,  when  he  came 
home  from  the  play  one  night,  and  was  drinking  a  glass  of  cold  grog,  with  his  back  to 
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the  wall,  in  order  that  he  mightnt  be  able  to  fancy  there  was  any  one  liehind  liini- 
''  I  can't  make  it  out,"  said  he  ;  and  just  then  his  eyes  rested  on  the  little  closet  that 
had  been  always  locked  up,  and  a  shulder  ran  through  his  whole  frame  from  f,,,,  to 
toe.  "  I  have  felt  this  strange  feeling  l)cforc,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot  help  tl.iiikjn! 
there  s  somethmg  wrong  about  that  closet."  He  made  a  strong  effort  plucked  m 
h.s  courage,  shivered  the  lock  with  a  blow  or  two  of  the  poker,  opened  the  door  ai'i 
there,  sure  enough.  sUnding  bolt  upright  in  the  corner,  was  the  last  tenant  with 
little  bottle  clasped  firmly  in  his  hand,  and  his  face  -well  ! '  As  the  little  old  nii ' 
concluded,  he  looked  round  on  the  attentive  faces  of  his  wondering  auditory  with"! 
smile  of  grim  delight. 

'  What  strange  things  these  are  you  tell  ns  of,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  nunutciv 
scanning  the  old  man's  couiiUnance  by  the  aid  of  his  glasses. 

'Strange!'    said   the   latle  old   man.      'Nonsense;    you   think   them   stransc 
because  you  know  nothing  ai.uut  it.      They  are  funny,  but  not  uncommon.'  ' 

'  Funny  ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  involuntarily. 

'Yes.  funny,  are  they  not  '/ '    replied  the  little  old  man,  with  a  diaboi.eal  leer  • 
and  then,  without  pausing  for  an  answer,  he  continued— 

'  I  knew  another  man-let  me  see-forty  >ears  ago   Mow-who   took   jin    old 
damp   rotten  set  of  chambers,  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  Inns,  that  had  been  shut 
up  and  empty  for  years  and  years  before.      There  were  lots  of  old  women's  stories 
about  the  place,  and  it  certainly  was  very  far  from  being  a  cheerful  one  ;   but  he  w  is 
poor,  and  the  rooms  were  cheap,  and  that  would  have  l>eeu  quite  a  sufficient  reason 
or  hmi.  If  they  had  been  ten  times  worse  than  they  really  were.      He  was  obliged  to 
take  some  moulder.ug  fixtures  that  were  on  the  place,  and,  among  the  rest,  was  , 
great  lumbermg  wooden  press  for  papers,  with  large  glass  doors,  and  a  green  curta.i. 
.ns.de  :    a  pretty  use les.  thing  for  hin.,  for  he  had  no  pa,,ers  to  put  in  it  ;    and  as  t„ 
h.s  clothes,  he  carried  them  alK,ut  with  him,  and  that  wasn't  verv  ,..rd  work,  either 
Well,  he  had  moved  in  all  h.s  furniture-it  wasn't  quite  a  truck-full-and  had  sprinkled 
.t  about  the  room,  so  as  to  make  the  four  chairs  I.K.k  as  much  like  a  dozen  as  possible 
and  was  s.ttu,g  down  before  the  fire  at  night,  drinking  the  first  glass  of  twj  gallo,.; 
of  «h.skey  he  had  ordered  on  credit,  wondering  whether  it  would  ever  be  pa'.l  for 
and  .f  so,  .n  how  many  years'  time,  when  his  eyes  encountered  the  glass  doors  of  thJ 
iTh Mri        ^'V   "■''  ^''   "  •'  '  *'"'^"'*  '-^"  "'^'•K^'l  *"  ^«ke  that  ugly  art 
I  '1  tell  vl  whi;  V      T:i  '  "f '  '■^^^  «"*  ''"""*'^'"«  comfortable  for  thVmonev 
i  "  ';"  - ''",*^'  ",!r'^  ''^"°*'    ^^  '^"id,  speaking  aloud  to  the  press,  having  nothi,,. 
else  to  speak  to:    "If  .t  wouldn't  cost  more  to  break  up  vour  old  carcase    than  ,t 
woukl  p.r  be  worth  afterwards.  I  'd  have  a  fire  out  of  you  in  less  than     o  tie.' 
He  had  hardly  spoken  the  words  when  a  sound  resenibling  a  faint  g.-oan  appeared 
to  issue  fron.  the  .ntenor  of  the  ease.      It  startled  him  at  first,  but  thinking  on 
moment  s  reflect.on.  that  .t  must  be  some  young  fellow  in  the  n^xt  ehaXr  v5;o  ha 

At  that  moment,  the  sound  was  repeated  :  and  one  of  the  glass  doors  slowh  openin, 

t t^s  "  S:  r  '^"'"'^'f  ^?  "r!  '"  '"'"^'^  ""''  --ward,  standing  ^n 
mixieu  bulthi?""'  ""  J"^  ''""u  ""'*  *''  -""tenanee  expressive  of  care  an.l 
anxietN  ,    but  there  was  somethmg  ..i  the  hue  of  the  skin,  and  gaunt  and  unearthly 

hand  howe  -er  I  i  T  "'"^  i'"""''  '""""«  "">'  '"'^  =   P«"'"8  "'^  P^^er  in  h.s 

hand,  however,  and  takmg  a  very  decent  aim  at  the  countenance  of  the  figure.     "  \V1,o 
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arc  vou  ?  "  "  Don't  throw  that  poker  at  me,"  replied  the  form  ;  "  i(  you  hurled  it 
with  ever  so  sure  an  aim.  it  would  pass  through  me,  without  rcsistniu'i-.  luui  rx|ton<l 
its  force  on  the  wood  behind.  I  nni  a  spirit."  "  And,  prny,  what  do  you  wiuit 
here  ?  "  faltered  the  tenant.  "  In  this  room,"  replied  the  apparition,  '"  my  worldly 
ruin  was  worke<l,  and  I  and  my  children  beggared.  In  this  press,  the  pai)ors  in  ii 
long,  long  suit,  which  jccumulated  for  years,  were  deposited.  In  this  room,  when 
I  had  died  of  grief  and  long-deferred  ho|ie,  two  wily  harpies  divided  the  wealth  for 
which  I  had  contested  during'  n  wretched  existence,  and  of  which,  at  last,  not  one 
farthing  was  left  for  my  imhaj^py  descendants.  I  terrified  them  from  the  spot,  and 
since  that  day  have  prowled  by  night—  the  only  perio<l  at  which  I  can  revisit  the 
earth — about  the  scenes  of  my  long-protracted  misery.  This  apartment  is  mine  : 
leave  it  to  me."  "  If  you  insist  upon  nuiking  your  apjjearance  here,"  said  the  teniiiit, 
who  had  had  time  to  collect  his  presence  of  mind  during  this  prosy  statement  of  the 
ghost's,  "  I  shall  give  up  possession  with  the  greatest  pleasure  ;  hut  I  shotild  like  to 
ask  vou  one  question,  if  you  will  allow  me."  "  Say  on,"  sai<l  the  apparition,  sternly. 
"  Well,"  said  the  tenant,  "  I  don't  apply  the  (»bscr\-ation  personally  to  you,  iKcause 
it  is  equally  applicable  to  most  of  the  ghosts  I  ever  hcani  of  ;  but  it  does  appear  to 
nie  somewhat  inconsistent,  that  when  you  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  fairest 
^i)Ots  of  earth — for  I  suppose  space  is  nothing  to  you — you  should  a'  ays  return 
exactly  to  the  very  places  where  you  have  been  most  miserable."  "  Kgad.  that  "s 
very  true  ;  I  never  thought  of  that  l)efore,"  said  the  ghost.  "  You  see,  sir,"  pursued 
the  teniint.  "  this  is  a  very  uncomfortable  room.  From  the  appearance  of  that 
[.ress,  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  it  is  not  wholly  free  from  bugs  ;  and  I  really 
think  \ou  might  find  much  more  comfortable  quarters  :  to  say  nothing  of  the  climate 
of  London,  which  is  extremely  disagreeable."  "  You  are  very  right,  sir."  said  the 
ghost,  politely,  "  it  never  struck  me  till  now  ;  I  '11  try  change  of  air  directly."  In 
fact,  he  began  to  vanish  as  he  spoke  :  his  legs,  indeed,  had  quite  disappeared.  "  .\nd 
if,  sir,"  said  the  tenant,  calling  after  him,  "  if  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  suggest 
to  the  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  now  engaged  in  haunting  old  empty  hoiiscs. 
that  they  might  lie  much  more  comfortable  elsewhere,  you  will  confer  a  very  great 
benefit  on  society."  "  I  will,"  replied  the  ghost  ;  "  we  nuist  lie  ilull  fellows,  very 
dull  fellows,  indeed  ;  I  can't  imagine  how  we  can  have  been  so  stupid."  With  these 
words,  the  spirit  disappeared  ;  and  what  is  rather  remarkable,'  added  the  old  man, 
with  a  shrewd  look  round  the  table,  '  he  never  came  back  again.' 

'  That  ain't  bad.  if  it 's  true.'  said  the  man  in  the  "'isaic  studs,  lighting  a  fresh 
cigar. 

'  //.' '  exclaimed  the  old  man.  with  a  look  of  excessive  contemjit.  '  I  suppose. 
he  added,  turning  to  Lowten.  '  he  '11  say  next,  that  my  story  about  the  queer  client 
we  had,  when  I  was  in  an  attorney's  ofliee,  is  not  true,  cither-    I  shouldn't  wonder." 

'  I  shan't  venture  to  say  anything  at  all  about  it,  seeing  that  I  never  heard  the 
story,'  observed  the  owner  of  the  Mosaic  decorations. 

'  I  wish  you  would  rejx-at  it,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Ah.  do,'  8  lid  Lowten,  '  nobotly  has  heard  it  but  me,  and  I  have  nearly 
forgotten  it.' 

The  old  man  looked  round  the  table,  and  leered  more  horribly  Hinn  ever,  as  if 
in  triumph,  at  the  attention  which  was  depicted  in  every  face.  Then  nibbing  lii-- 
chin  with  his  hand,  and  looking  up  to  the  ceiling  as  if  to  recall  the  circumstances  to 
his  memory,  he  l>egan  as  follows  : — 
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THE   OLD   MANS   TALE   ABOUT   THE   QUEER   CLIENT 

'  It  matters  little,'  said  the  old  man, '  where,  or  how,  I  picked  up  this  brief  history 
If  I  were  to  relate  it  in  the  order  in  which  it  reached  me,  I  should  commence  in  tk- 
middle,  and  when  I  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  go  back  for  a  beginning.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  say  that  some  of  its  circumstances  passed  before  my  own  eyes.  F(^i 
the  remainder  I  know  them  to  have  happened,  and  there  are  some  persons  yet  livjiu. 
who  will  remember  them  but  too  well. 

'  In  the  Borough  High  Street,  near  Saint  George's  Church,  and  on  the  banu.  si.k. 
of  the  way,  stands,  as  most  people  know,  the  smallest  of  our  debtors'  prisons  th, 
Marshalsea.  Although  in  later  times  it  has  been  a  very  different  place  from  t!i,. 
smk  of  filth  and  dirt  it  once  was,  even  its  improved  condition  holds  out  but  littlo 
temptation  to  the  extravagant,  or  consolation  to  the  improvident.  The  condemne.i 
felon  has  as  good  a  yard  for  air  and  exercise  in  Newgate,  as  the  insolvent  debtor  in 
the  '!iir.shalsea  Prison.' 

'  It  may  be  fancy,  or  it  may  be  that  I  cannot  separate  the  place  from  the  old 
recollections  associated  with  it,  but  this  part  of  London  I  cannot  bear.  The  street 
IS  broad,  the  shops  are  spacious,  the  noise  of  passing  vehicles,  the  footsteps  of  a  pcr- 
l)etual  stream  of  people— all  the  busy  sounds  of  traflic,  resound  in  it  from  n>,orn  t„ 
midnight,  hut  the  streets  around  are  mean  and  close ;  poverty  and  debauchery  lie 
festenng  in  the  crowded  alleys ;  wp->t  and  misfortune  are  pent  up  in  the  iiar-ow 
prison  ;  an  air  of  gloom  and  dreariness  seems,  in  my  eyes  at  least,  to  hang  about  t!i, 
scene,  and  to  impart  to  it  a  squalid  and  sickly  hue. 

'  Many  eyes,  that  have  long  since  been  closed  in  the  grave,  have  looked  round 
upon  that  scene  lightly  enough,  when  entering  the  gate  of  the  old  Marshalsea  Prison 
for  the  first  time  :  for  despair  seldom  comes  with  the  first  severe  shock  of  misfortune 
A  man  has  confidence  in  untried  friends,  he  remembers  the  many  offers  of  service 
so  freely  made  by  his  boon  companions  when  he  wanted  them  not ;  he  has  hone- 
thc  hope  of  happy  inexperience-and  however  he  may  bend  beneath  the  first  shock 
It  springs  up  in  his  bosom,  and  flourishes  there  for  a  brief  space,  until  it  droops  beneath 
the  bhgiit  of  disappointment  and  neglect.  How  soon  have  those  same  eyes,  dcci.K 
sunken  in  the  head,  glared  from  faces  wasted  with  famine,  and  sallow  from  contiiK'- 
ment,  m  days  when  it  was  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  debtors  rotted  in  prisoi. 
with  no  hope  of  release,  and  no  prospect  of  liberty  !  The  atrocity  in  its  fullest  extent 
no  longer  exists,  but  there  is  enough  of  it  left  to  give  rise  to  occurrences  that  make 
the  heart  bleed. 

I  M  ^'I^"*j  •^^"'"^  '*^°'  ^'^'**  pavement  was  worn  with  the  footsteps  of  a  mother  and 
eliild,  who,  day  by  day.  so  surely  as  the  morning  came,  presented  themselves  at  the 
prison  gate ;    often  after  a  night  of  restless  misery  and  anxious  thought,  were  thev 

here  a  full  hour  to  soon,  and  then  the  young  mother,  turning  meeklv  awux ,  voulil 
lead  the  child  tc>  the  old  bridge,  and  raising  him  in  her  arms  to  show  him  the' glisten- 
ing water,  tinted  with  the  light  of  the  morning's  sun,  and  stirring  with  all  the  bustlin. 
preparations  for  business  and  pleasure  that  the  river  presented  at  that  early  honr 
endeavour  to  interest  his  thoughts  in  the  objects  before  him.  But  she  would  quickh' 
set  him  down,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  shawl,  give  vent  to  the  tears  that  blinded  lu  r: 
lor  no  expression  of  interest  or  amusement  lighted  up  his  thin  and  sickly  face.  IIi. 
ixcollections  were  few  enough,  but  they  were  all  of  one  kind  :  all  connected  with  the 

'  Better.     Hut  this  is  pwt,  iii  a  better  Hft,  inU  the  priwii  tiittt  no  lonirer. 
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poverty  and  misery  of  his  parents.  Hour  aftt-r  hour  ha«l  he  sat  on  hiy  niuthrr's  knee, 
and  with  childish  sympathy  watched  the  tears  that  stole  down  her  Imo,  and  tlun 
crept  quietly  away  into  some  dark  comer,  and  sol)l>e«l  himself  to  Nltcp.  The  hard 
realities  of  the  world,  with  many  of  its  worst  privations  —hunger  and  thirst,  and  cold 
and  want — had  all  come  home  to  him  from  the  first  dawnings  of  reason  ;  and  thoii);)) 
tlie  form  of  childhood  was  there,  its  light  heart,  its  merry  laugh,  and  sparkhng  e\c>, 
were  wanting. 

'  The  father  and  mother  looked  on  upon  this,  and  u|»on  each  other,  with  thoughts 
of  agony  they  dared  not  breathe  in  words.  The  healthy,  strong-made  man.  who 
could  have  borne  almost  any  fatigue  of  active  exertion,  was  wasting  iK'neath  the  close 
confinement  and  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  prison.  The  slight  and  delicatt 
woman  was  sinking  beneath  the  combined  effects  of  bodily  and  mental  illness.  The 
child's  young  heart  was  breaking. 

'  Winter  came,  and  with  it  weeks  of  cold  and  heavy  rain.  The  poor  girl  had 
removed  to  a  wretched  apartment  close  to  the  si)ot  of  her  husband's  imprisonment  ; 
and  though  the  change  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  their  increasing  poverty, 
she  was  happier  now,  for  she  was  nearer  him.  For  two  months,  she  and  her  little 
companion  watched  the  opening  of  the  gate  as  usual.  One  <la\  she  failetl  to  <'onie, 
for  the  first  time.  Another  morning  arrived,  and  she  came  alone.  The  child 
was  dead. 

'  They  little  know,  who  coldly  talk  of  the  ptM)r  man's  bereavements  as  a  ha]ipy 
release  from  pain  to  the  departed,  and  u  merciful  relief  from  expense  to  the  survivor 
—they  little  know,  I  say,  what  the  agony  of  those  bereavenients  is.  A  silent  lin)k 
of  affection  and  regard  when  all  other  eyes  are  turned  coUlly  awa>  the  conscious- 
ness that  we  pos.sess  the  sympathy  and  affection  of  one  Uing  when  all  others  have 
deserted  us — is  a  hold,  a  stay,  a  comfort,  in  the  deejK-st  alllietion.  which  no  wealth 
could  purchase,  or  power  bestow.  The  child  had  sat  at  his  parents'  feet  for  ht.iirs 
together,  with  his  little  hands  patiently  folded  in  each  other,  and  his  thin  wan  face 
raised  towards  them.  They  had  seen  him  })iiic  away,  from  day  to  day  ;  and  though 
his  brief  existence  had  been  a  joyless  one,  and  he  was  now  rem  ved  to  that  peace  and 
rest  which,  child  as  he  was,  he  had  never  known  in  this  world,  they  were  Ins  parents, 
and  his  loss  sunk  deep  into  their  souls. 

'It  was  plain  to  those  who  looked  upon  the  mother's  altered  face,  that  tleath 
must  soon  close  the  scene  of  her  adversity  and  trial.  Iler  husliand's  fellow-prisoners 
shrunk  from  obtruding  on  his  grief  and  misery,  and  left  to' Iimiself  alone  the  small 
room  he  had  previously  occupied  in  common  with  two  companions.  She  shared 
it  with  him :  and  lingering  on  without  i)ain.  but  without  hope.  Iier  life  ebbed 
slowly  away. 

'She  had  fainted  one  evening  in  her  husband's  arms,  and  he  had  borne  her  to  the 
open  window,  to  revive  her  with  the  air,  when  the  light  of  the  moon  falliii(j  full  ujioii 
her  face,  showed  him  a  change  upon  her  features,  which  made  hiiii  stagger  beneath 
her  weight  like  a  helpless  infant. 

'"Set  me  down,  George,"  she  said  faintly.  He  did  so,  and  sealiiij,-  himself 
beside  her,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 

'  "  It  is  very  hard  to  leave  you,  (Jeorgc."  she  said,  "  but  it  is  dod's  will,  and  you 
must  bear  it  for  my  sake.  Oh  !  how  I  thank  Ilim  for  having  taken  our  Imiv  !  He 
is  happy,  and  in  Heaven  now.      What  would  he  have  done  here,  withrmt  his  mother  !  " 

'"You  shall  not  die,  Mary,  you  shall  not  die,"  said  the  husliaml,  starting  up. 
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He  pacetl  hiirriwlly  to  and  fro,  striking  his  head  with  his  clenched  fists ;  then  reseat- 
ing himself  l>eslde  her,  and  supporting  her  in  his  arms,  added  more  calmly,  "  Rouy. 
yourself,  my  dear  girl.      IVay,  pray  do.      You  will  revive  yet." 

Never  again,  George ;  never  again,"  said  the  dying  woman.  "  Let  them 
lay  me  by  my  poor  boy  now,  but  promise  me,  that  if  ever  you  leave  this  dreadful 
place,  and  should  grow  rich,  you  will  have  us  removed  to  some  quiet  country  church- 
yard, a  long,  long  way  off-very  far  from  here— where  we  can  rest  in  peace.  Dear 
(ieorge,  promise  me  you  will." 

'  "  I  do.  I  do."  said  the  man,  throwing  himself  passionately  on  his  knees  l)efi)re 
her.      "  Speak  to  nie,  Mary,  another  word  ;   one  look— but  one  !  " 

'  He  roasecl  to  sj>cak  :   for  the  arm  that  clasped  his  neck  grew  stiff  and  heav\ 
A  deep  sigh  escaped  from  the  wasted  form  before  him  ;   the  lips  moved,  and  a  smile 
played  upon  the  face ;   but  the  lips  were  pallid,  and  the  smile  faded  into  a  rigid  anU 
ghastly  stare.      He  was  alone  in  the  world. 

*  That  night,  in  the  silence  and  desolation  of  his  miserable  room,  the  wretchetl 
man  knelt  down  by  the  dead  body  of  his  wife,  and  called  on  God  to  witness  a  terrible 
oath,  that  from  that  hour  he  devoted  himself  to  revenge  her  death  and  that  of  his 
child  ;  that  thenceforth  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  his  whole  energies  should  I* 
directed  to  this  one  object ;  that  his  revenge  should  be  protracted  and  terrible  ;  that 
his  hatred  should  he  undying  and  inextinguishable ;  and  should  hunt  its  object 
through  the  world. 

'The  deepest  despair,  and  passion  scarcely  human,  had  made  such  fierce  ravages 
on  his  face  and  form,  in  that  one  night,  that  his  companions  in  misfortune  shrunk 
affrighted  from  him  as  he  passed  by.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  heavy,  his  face 
a  deadly  white,  and  his  body  bent  as  if  with  age.  He  had  bitten  his  under-lip  nearly 
through  in  the  violence  of  his  mental  suffering,  and  the  blood  which  had  flowed  from 
the  wound  had  trickled  down  his  chin,  and  stained  his  shirt  and  neckerchief.  No 
tear  or  sound  of  complaint  escaped  him  :  but  the  unsettled  look,  and  disordered 
haste  with  which  he  paced  up  and  down  the  yard,  denoted  the  fever  which  was 
burning  within. 

'It  was  necessary  that  his  wife's  body  should  be  removed  from  the  prison  without 
delay.  He  received  the  communication  with  perfect  calmness,  and  acquiesced  in 
Its  propriety.  Nearly  all  the  inmates  of  the  prison  had  assembled  to  witness  its 
removal ;  they  fell  back  on  either  side  when  the  widower  appeared  ;  he  walk.d 
hurriedly  forward,  and  stationed  himself,  alone,  in  a  little  railed  area  close  to  the 
lodge  gate,  from  whence  the  crowd,  with  an  instinctive  feeling  of  delicacN ,  had  retired 
The  rude  coffin  was  borne  slowly  forward  on  men's  shoulders.      A  dead  silence  mr- 

u«-  *'""""^'  '"'''''^"  °"'''  ^^'  ^^^  *"*^''''«'  lamentations  of  the  women,  and  the 
shuffling  steps  of  the  bearers  on  the  stone  pavement.  They  reached  the  spot  where 
the  iM^reaved  husband  stood :  and  stopped.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  coffin,  and 
mechanically  adjusting  the  pall  with  which  it  was  covered,  motioned  them  onward. 
The  turnkeys  in  the  prison  lobby  took  off  their  hats  as  it  passed  through,  and  in  another 
moment  the  heavy  gate  closed  behind  it.  He  looked  vacantly  upon  the  crowd,  aiul 
fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

'  Although  for  many  weeks  after  this,  he  was  watched  night  and  day,  in  the 
wildest  ravings  of  fever,  neither  the  consciousness  of  his  loss,  nor  the  reiwllection 
o  the  vow  he  had  made,  ever  left  him  for  a  moment.  Scenes  changed  before  his  eyes, 
place  succeeded  place,  and  event  followed  event,  in  all  the  hurrv  of  delirium ;    but 
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u«rcc  ytll  Imt  it  rung  far  almvr  the 
hoed  till  It  «*cni«Ml  t«.  puTcc  iiir.  sky. 
.  v-hcad  that  rose  al«)ve  the  wuttr's 


thev  wer»'  all  connected  in  some  way  wit      »he  great  U.jwt  i       i*      iml.      llr  wa* 

sailing  over  a  bouiidles*  cxr»«n'»«'     f  »*••   «""  «  W'*'**^***    ky  »iwv«-.  und  tho  uHltv 

waters,  lashed  into  'ury  bent  »th,  t«nling  ami    ddyiny 

jitiuther  vessel  lief      •  them,  toilinp   tnd  lal»t)iii mg  in 

{)Mtt»Tii\i{  in  ribbons  from  thf  mast, ;    d  herdei  <   throtJ     ■ 

to  the  sides,  over  whi<  h  hugi'  waves    very  in»t«..f  Ihjt- 

rrratures  into  the   foaming   sea.     <»'ward  tluv  i*«> 

water,  with  a  spee<l  ai.i  for- '   ?hich      >thin^'  '      Id  rtoi 

the  foremost  vessel,  cm    led  lur   >efle»^th  thei' 

the  sinking  wrerk  occh      •««!,  urow      shriek 

hundred  drowr    ig  creu    <r.>,  hlei   i    i     ito  oi 

war-cr)'  <if  tl'P  eli'ments,  aiid  cci.-ii«l.      m1 

!tn     ocean.      But   »vhat  was  tha'    -that  «'■ 

Mirtrti-e,  md  with  i     Us  of  agoi      und  s  rcaii<«  fo.  aid,  »)uffete<i  with  the  waves  !      t)nr 

look,  aii'l  he  had  sjirurin  fr-in  th^  vessels  siu       ud  with  vigorous  strokes  was  swiiiiniinj; 

towards  it.      He  i«  uched  i-       he  was  clo-      ,„  ii  it.      Tliey  wero  his  features.      Tli. 

old  man  si**  him  eommg,  a       vainly  ^trfw»   to  elude  his  grasp.      But  he  eliis|M  il  liini 

tight,  and  dragged  hm    bent.ah  l^e  v  iU ,        Down,  down  with  hini,  fifty  fathoms 

down  ;    his  struggles  ^rrew  fainter    ind  famic-r.   mtil  they  wholly  ceased,      lit-  was 

(had  :  he    lad  killed  him.  and  had         '  '    -  oath. 

'  He     as  trav.  rsing  the  scorch n.  Is  .-f  a  t     ;,'hty  desert,  hare-fiM)t  and  alone 

^Tie  saiMi  ctn'feeri  ,.nd  blu   '  .1  him      ii         c  thin  :      ins  entered  the  very  jM.res  of  hi^ 

n.  and  irrs  att-i  ium  ainx-t  to  niadnes-.       Gigantic  masses  of  the  same  material. 

-d  bv  thf  win<     .md  shf    •  through  by  the  burning  sun,  stalked  in  the 

illar  vin;.     re.      The  Ihhics  of  men,  who  had  perished  in  the  ilrear> 

itere<i        his  it,     ;    a  fearful  light  fell  on  everything  arouiul  ;    so  far  as 

r«a<h,  ii"tliing  Im*  obje<'s  of  dread  and  horror  pT.'i'ed  themselves. 

itttT  a  erv  em-:     with  his  tongue  cleaving  io  his  mouth,  he 

ird.      An  icti      ith       nematural  strength,  he  waded  through  the 

>and.  until  exha     ted  with  fatig  :  tiiirst,  he  fell  s«  nseless  on  the  earth.      What 

i      -rant  coolness  revived  him;        .a     gushing  sound  was  that  .'      Water!      It   waf 

imS^ed  a  well  :    and  the  clear  fresh  str<  am  was  running  at  his  f<  1 1.      He  drank  d«i  piv 

ing  his  aching  limbs  upon  the  bank,  sunk  into   a   delicious    traim 

iroaching  footsteps  artaised  him.      An  old  grey-headed  man  tottered 

his  burniii;;  thirst.      It  was  he  again  !      He  wound  his  arms  K.uiid 

.ody.  and  held  him  back.      He  stniggled.  and  shrieked  for  wat<  r,  for 
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Injj)  of  water  to  save  his  life  I      But  he  held  the  old  man  firmly,  and  watch.  1 1 
with  greedy  eyes  ;    and  when  his  lifeless  head  fell  ft)rward  on  his  Ixisoin. 
■    e  corpse  from  him  with  his  feet. 

the  fever  left  him,  and  conscioiismss  returned,  he  awoke  to  hnd  IdmMJf 
iC  :  to  hear  that  the  parent  who  would  have  let  him  die  in  gaol  icoutit' 
et  those  who  were  far  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  existciiic.  die  of  want  and 
f  heart  that  medicine  cannot  cure  had  been  found  dt  ;ul  mi  his  bed  of 
le  had  had  all  the  heart  to  leave  his  son  a  beggar,  but  proud  even  of  hi^ 
id  strength,  had  put  off  the  act  till  it  was  too  late,  and  iiou  mi>.'ht  yuash  his 
K-eth  III  the  other  world  at  the  thought  of  the  wealth  his  rcmissiK  ss  had  left  hiin. 
He  awoke  to  this,  and  he  awoke  to  more.  To  recollect  tlie  purpose  for  wliuJ.  hi 
lived,  and  to  remember  that  his  enemy  was  his  wife's  own  father— the  man  who  hnd 
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cast  him  into  prison,  and  who,  when  his  daughter  and  her  child  sued  at  his  feet  for 
mercy,  had  spumed  them  from  his  door.  Oh,  how  he  cursed  the  weakness  that 
prevented  him  from  being  up,  and  active,  in  his  scheme  of  vengeance ! 

'  He  caused  himself  to  be  carried  from  the  scene  of  his  loss  and  misery,  ami  con- 
veyed to  a  quiet  residence  on  the  sea-coast ;  not  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  peace 
of  mind  or  happiness,  for  both  were  fled  for  ever ;  but  to  restore  his  prostrate  energies, 
and  meditate  on  his  darling  object.  And  here,  some  evil  spirit  cast  in  his  way  the 
opportunity  for  his  first,  most  horrible  revenge. 

'  It  was  summer  time ;  and  wrapped  in  his  gloomy  thoughts,  he  would  issue 
from  his  solitary  lodgings  early  in  the  evening,  and  wandering  along  a  narrow  path 
beneath  the  cliffs,  to  a  wild  and  lonely  spot  that  had  struck  his  fancy  in  his  ramblings, 
seat  himself  on  some  fallen  fragment  of  the  rock,  and  burying  his  face  in  his  hands, 
remain  there  for  hours — sometimes  until  night  had  completely  closed  in,  and  the 
long  shadows  of  the  frowning  cliffs  above  his  head  cast  a  thick  black  darkness  on 
every  object  near  him. 

'  He  was  seated  here,  one  calm  evening,  in  his  old  position,  now  and  then  raising 
his  head  to  watch  the  flight  of  a  sea-gull,  or  carry  his  eye  along  the  glorious  crimson 
path,  which,  commencing  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  seemed  to  lead  to  its  verj'  verge 
where  the  sun  was  setting,  when  the  profound  stillness  of  the  spot  was  broken  by  a 
loud  cry  for  help  ;  he  listened,  doubtful  of  his  having  heard  aright,  when  the  cry  was 
repeated  with  even  greater  vehemence  than  before,  and  starting  to  his  feet,  he  hastened 
in  the  direction  whence  it  proceeded. 

'  The  tale  told  itself  at  once :  some  scattered  garments  lay  on  the  beach ;  a 
human  head  was  just  visible  above  the  waves  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore  ;  and 
an  old  man,  wringing  his  hands  in  agony,  was  running  to  and  fro,  shrieking  for  assist- 
ance. The  invalid,  whose  strength  was  now  sufficiently  restored,  threw  off  his  coat 
and  rushed  towards  the  sea,  with  the  intention  of  plunging  in,  and  dragging  the 
di  owning  man  ashore. 

'  "  Hasten  here,  sir,  in  God's  name  ;  help,  help,  sir,  for  the  love  of  Heaven.  He 
is  my  son,  sir,  my  only  son  !  "  said  the  old  man,  frantically,  as  he  advanced  to  meet 
him.      "  My  only  son,  sir,  and  he  is  dying  before  his  father's  eyes  !  " 

'  At  the  first  word  the  old  man  uttered,  the  stranger  checked  himself  in  his  career. 
and,  folding  his  arms,  stood  perfectly  motionless. 

'  "  Great  God  1  "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  recoiling.     "  Heyling  !  " 

'  The  stranger  smiled,  and  was  silent. 

'  ■  Heyling !  "  said  the  old  man,  wildly.  "My  boy,  Heyling,  my  dear  boy, 
look,  look  !  "  gasping  for  breath,  the  miserable  father  pointed  to  the  spot  where  the 
young  man  was  struggling  for  life. 

'  "  Hark  !  "  said  the  old  man.  "  He  cries  once  more.  He  is  alive  yet.  Heylinp, 
save  him,  save  him  I  " 

'  The  stro.nger  smiled  again,  and  remained  immovable  as  a  statue. 

'  "  I  have  wronged  you,"  shrieked  the  old  man,  falling  on  his  knees,  and  clasping 
his  hands  together.  "  Be  revenged  ;  take  my  all,  my  life  ;  cast  me  into  the  water 
at  your  feet,  and,  if  human  nature  can  repress  a  struggle,  I  will  die,  without  stirring 
hand  or  foot.  Do  it,  Heyling,  do  it,  but  save  my  boy,  he  is  so  young,  Heyling,  so 
yo»mg  to  die  !  " 

' "  Listen,"  sail!  the  stranger,  grasping  the  old  man  fiercely  by  the  wrist :  "  I 
will  have  life  for  life,  and  here  ii  one.     My  child  died,  before  his  father's  eyes,  u  far 
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more  agonising  and  painful  death  than  thi  t  young  slanderer  of  his  ^.i^tcr•s  worth 
is  meeting  while  I  speak.  You  laughed— laughed  in  your  daughter's  face,  whrrt- 
death  had  already  set  his  hand— at  our  sufferings,  then.  What  think  you  of  thcni 
now  ?     See  there,  see  there  !  " 

'  As  the  stranger  spoke,  he  pointed  to  the  sea.  A  faint  cry  died  nwny  upon  its 
surface:  the  last  powerful  struggle  of  the  dying  man  agitated  the  rippling  wavis 
for  a  few  seconds :   and  the  spot  where  he  had  gone  down  into  his  early  grave  was 

undistinguishahlc  from  the  surrounding  water. 

^♦•••♦**«  • 

'Three  years  had  elapsed,  when  a  gentleman  aliglited  from  a  private  carTiapc 
at  the  door  of  a  London  attorney,  then  w*?ll  known  as  a  man  of  no  gnat  ni<tt>  in  his 
professional  dealings,  and  requested  a  ,!ivate  inter>icw  on  Inisincss  of  ini|K)rtanci' 
Although  evidently  not  past  the  prime  of  life,  his  face  was  pale,  haggard,  and  dejected  : 
and  it  did  not  require  the  acute  perception  of  the  ni:"i  of  husiness  to  discern  at  a 
glance,  that  disease  or  suffering  had  done  more  to  work  a  change  in  liis  apjiearanee. 
than  the  mere  hand  of  time  could  have  accomplished  in  twice  the   (    ritnl  of  his 

whole  life. 

'  "  I  wish  you  to  undertake  some  legal  business  for  me,"  said  the  stranger. 

'The  attorney  bowed  obsequiously,  and  glanced  at  a  large  packet  which  tlx- 
gentleman  carried  in  his  hand.      His  visitor  obser\-ed  the  look,  and  proceeded. 

'  "  It  is  no  common  business,"  said  he ;  "  nor  have  these  papers  reached  ni> 
hands  without  long  trouble  and  great  expense." 

'  The  attorney  cast  a  still  more  anxious  look  at  the  packet :  and  his  visitor, 
untying  the  string  that  bound  it,  disclo.sed  a  quantity  of  promissory  notes,  with  copies 
of  deeds,  and  other  documents. 

'  "  Upon  these  papers,"  said  the  client,  "  the  man  whose  name  they  Uar  has 
raised,  as  you  will  see,  large  sums  of  money,  for  some  years  past.  There  was  a  tacit 
understanding  between  him  and  the  men  into  whose  hands  they  originally  went 
and  from  whom  I  have  by  degrees  purchased  the  whole  for  treble  and  .luadruplc  their 
nominal  value— that  these  loans  should  l)e  from  time  to  time  reiiewe<l  until  a  giv«  n 
period  had  elapsed.  Such  an  understanding  is  nowhere  expressed.  He  has  sustain<  <l 
many  losses  of  late  ;  and  these  obligations  accumulating  upon  him  at  oiiee  would 
crush  him  to  the  earth." 

'  "  The  whole  amount  is  many  thousands  of  jwunds,"  said  the  attorney,  l<x)kiiig 

over  the  papers. 

'  "  It  is,"  said  the  client. 

'  '■  What  are  we  to  do  ?  "   inquired  the  man  of  business. 

"•  Do  !  "  replied  the  client,  with  sudden  vehemence.  "  Put  evei>  engine  of 
the  law  in  force,  every  trick  that  irgenuity  can  devise  and  rasealit>  cMeiitc  ;  fair 
means  and  foul  ;  the  open  oppression  of  the  law,  aided  by  all  the  craft  of  its  most 
ingenious  practitioners.  I  would  have  him  die  a  harassing  and  lingering  <leafl'. 
Ruin  him,  seize  and  sell  his  lands  and  goods,  drive  him  from  house  and  home,  and  drug 
him  forth  a  beggar  in  his  ol<l  age,  to  die  in  a  common  gaol." 

'  "  But  the  costs,  my  dear  sir,  the  costs  of  all  this,"  reasonetl  the  attornt y.  when 
he  had  recovered  from  his  momentary  surprise.  "  If  the  <;v*iiidant  U  a  man  of 
straw,  who  is  to  pay  the  costs,  sir  ?  " 

'"Name  any  sum,"  said  the  stranger,  his  hand  trembling  so  \ioleiifly  with 
excitement,  that  he  could  scarcely  hold  the  pen  he  seized  as  he  spoke  ;     •  Aii\  sum. 
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and  it  is  yours.      Don't  be  afraid  to  name  it,  man.      I  shall  not  think  it  dear,  if  you 
gain  my  object." 

*  The  attorney  named  a  large  sum,  at  hazard,  as  the  advance  he  should  require 
to  secure  himself  against  the  possibility  of  loss  ;  but  more  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing how  far  his  client  was  really  disposed  to  go,  than  with  any  idea  that  he  would 
comply  with  the  demand.  The  stranger  wrote  a  cheque  upon  his  banker,  for  the 
whole  amount,  and  left  him. 

'  The  draft  was  duly  honoured,  and  the  attorney,  finding  that  his  strange  client 
might  be  safely  relied  upon,  commenced  his  work  in  earnest.  For  more  than  two 
years  afterwards,  Mr.  Heyling  would  sit  whole  days  together,  in  the  office,  poring  over 
the  papers  as  they  accumulated,  and  reading  again  and  again,  his  eyes  gleaming  with 
joy,  the  letters  of  remonstrance,  the  prayers  for  a  little  delay,  the  representations 
of  the  certain  ruin  in  which  the  opposite  party  must  be  involved,  which  poured  in. 
as  suit  after  suit,  and  process  after  process,  was  commenced.  To  all  applications 
for  a  brief  indulgence,  there  was  but  one  reply — the  money  must  be  paid.  Land. 
house,  furniture,  each  in  its  turn,  was  taken  under  some  one  of  the  numerous  execu- 
tions which  were  issued  ;  and  the  old  man  himself  would  have  been  immured  iti 
prison  had  he  not  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  officers,  and  fled. 

'  The  implacable  animosity  of  HeyUng,  so  far  from  being  satiated  by  the  success 
of  his  persecution,  increased  a  hundred-fold  with  the  ruin  he  inflicted.  On  being 
informed  of  the  old  man's  flight,  his  fury  was  unbounded.  He  gnashed  his  teeth 
with  rage,  tore  the  hair  from  his  head,  and  assailed  with  horrid  imprecations  the  men 
who  had  been  entrusted  -ith  the  writ.  He  was  only  restored  to  comparative  calm- 
ness by  repeated  assurances  of  the  ce  tainty  of  discovering  the  fugitive.  Agents 
were  sent  in  quest  of  him,  in  all  directions  ;  every  stratagem  that  could  be  invented 
was  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  his  place  of  retreat ;  but  it  was  all  in 
vain.      Half  a  year  had  passed  over,  and  he  was  still  undiscovered. 

'  At  length,  late  one  night,  Heyling,  of  whom  nothing  had  been  seen  for  many 
weeks  before,  appeared  at  his  attorney's  private  residence,  and  sent  up  word  that  a 
gentleman  wished  to  see  him  insUntly.  Before  the  attorney,  who  had  recognised 
his  voice  fro.n  above-stairs,  could  order  the  servant  to  admit  him,  he  had  rushed  up 
the  staircase,  and  entered  the  drawing-room  pale  and  breathless.  Having  closed 
the  door,  to  prevent  l)eing  overheard,  he  sunk  into  a  chair,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice— 

*  "  Hush  !   I  have  found  him  at  last." 

'  "  No  !  "   said  the  attorney.      "  Well  done,  my  dear  sir ;  well  done." 
'  "  He  lies  conctaled  in  u  wretched  lodging  in  Camden  Town,"  said  Heyliiif:. 
'"  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  we  did  lose  sight  of  him,  for  he  has  been  living  alone  there, 
ill  the  most  abject  misery,  all  the  time,  and  he  is  poor— very  poor." 

Very  good,"  said  the  attorney.  "  You  will  have  the  caption  made  to-morrow, 
of  course  t  " 

Yes,"  replied  Heyling.  "  Stay  !  No  !  Th»"  n»xt  day.  You  are  surprised 
Ht  my  wishing  to  postpone  it."  he  added,  with  a  ghastly  smile;  "  but  I  had  forgotten. 
The  next  day  is  an  anniversary  in  his  life  :   let  it  be  done  then." 

Very  good,"  said  the  attorney.  "  Will  you  write  down  instructions  for  the 
oHlcer  ?  " 

'  "  No ;  let  him  meet  me  here,  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  I  will  accompbuv 
liim,  myself." 

'  They  met  on  the  appointed  night,  and,  hiring  a  hackney  eosch,  directed  IIr 
rlrivcr  to  stop  at  that  comer  of  the  old  Pancras  Road,  at  which  stands  the  parisli 
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workhouse.  By  the  time  they  alighted  there,  it  was  quite  dark  ;  aiul.  proi ttiliiiK 
hv  the  dead  wall  in  front  of  the  Veterinary  Hospital,  they  entered  a  Muall  hy-strcf. 
wiiich  is.  or  was  at  that  time,  called  Little  College  Street,  and  which,  wh.ifivir  it  may 
be  now,  was  in  those  days  a  desolate  place  enough,  surrounded  l.y  little  « Kc  than 

fit  :Js  and  ditches. 

'Having  drawn  the  travelling  cap  he  had  on  half  over  his   face,  anti    niulllcd 

himself  in  his  cloak,  Heylii;g  stopped  before  the  meanest  looking  house  in  the  sli '., 

and  knocked  gently  at  the  door.  It  was  at  once  oiiened  by  a  woman,  who  iln.piK-d 
a  curtsey  of  recognition,  and  Heyling,  whispering  the  oiriccr  to  rcniaui  lielow,  en  |.t 
gently  upstairs,  and,  opening  the  door  of  the  front  room.  ciiter<d  at  unie. 

'The  object  of  his  search  and  his  unrelenting  animosity,  now  a  deirt  pit  nld  man. 
was  seated  at  a  bare  deal  table,  on  which  sttwd  a  miserable  candle.  Ho  started  <>ii 
the  entrance  of  the  stranger,  and  rose  feebly  to  his  feet. 

'  "  What  now,  what  now  ?  "  said  the  old  man.  "  What  fresh  miM-rv  is  this  .' 
Whsit  do  you  want  here  ?  " 

•"A  word  with  you,"  replied  Heyling.  .\s  he  spoke,  he  seatiii  liimsiii  at  llic 
other  end  of  the  table,  and,  throwing  off  his  cloak  and  cap,  disclosed  his  features. 

'  The  old  man  seemed  instantly  deprived  of  the  {Jower  of  speech.  He  fill  back- 
ward in  his  chair,  and,  clasping  his  hands  together,  gazed  on  the  apparition  with  a 
mingled  look  of  abhorrence  and  fear. 

* "  This  day  six  years,"  said  Heyling,  "  I  claimed  the  life  you  owed  me  for  my 
child's.  Beside  the  lifeless  form  of  your  daughter,  old  man,  I  swore  to  live  a  life  of 
revenge.  I  have  never  swerved  from  my  purpose  for  a  moment's  space  :  but  if  1 
had,  one  thought  of  her  uncomplaining,  suffering  look,  as  she  drooj)ed  away,  or  of 
thw  starving  face  of  our  innocent  child,  would  have  nerved  me  to  my  ta>k.  .My  first 
act  of  requital  you  well  remember  :  this  is  my  la.st." 

•  The  old  nmn  shivered,  and  his  hands  dropped  powerless  by  his  side. 

*  "  I  leave  England  to-morrow,"  said  Heyling,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "  To-night 
I  consign  you  to  the  living  death  to  which  you  devoted  her— a  hojn-less  prison " 

'  He  raised  his  eyes  tr^  the  old  man's  countenance,  and  puu.scd.  He  lifted  the 
lig!  t  to  his  face,  set  it  gei  ■        ■.  vn,  and  left  the  apartment. 

'  "  You  had  better  s^•  !  >  t  e  old  man."  he  said  to  the  woman,  as  he  opened  the 
door,  and  motioned  the  o  '■  to  follow  him  into  the  street.  "  I  think  he  is  ill." 
The  woman  closed  the  door,  ran  hastily  upstairs,  and  found  him  lifeless. 

»•••••••♦* 

'  Beneath  a  plain  grave-stone,  in  one  of  the  most  jK-aceful  and  seclu»l<<l  chun li- 
yards  in  Kent,  where  wildflowers  mingle  with  the  grass,  and  the  soft  landseajie  around 
forms  the  fa'est  spot  in  the  garden  of  England,  lie  the  bones  of  the  young  mother 
and  her  gentle  child.  But  the  ashes  of  the  father  do  not  mingle  with  llr.irs  ;  nor, 
from  that  night  forward,  did  the  attorney  ever  gain  the  remotest  clue  to  the 
subsequent  history  of  his  queer  client.' 

As  the  old  man  concluded  his  tale,  he  advanced  to  a  peg  in  one  corner,  and  taking 
down  hi«  hat  and  coat,  put  them  on  with  great  deliberation  ;  and.  without  saying 
another  word,  walked  slowly  away.  As  the  gentleman  with  the  .Mosai<-  studs  had 
fallen  asleep,  and  the  major  part  of  the  company  were  deeply  occupied  in  I  lie  humorous 
process  of  dropping  melted  tallow  grease  into  his  brandy-and-watcr.  .Mr.  I'ickwi.k 
departed  tinnoticed,  and  having  settled  his  own  store,  and  that  of  .Mr.  \Vcllir,  isstitd 
forth,  in  company  with  that  gentleman,  froml)encath  thciwrtal  of  the  MagpicandStump. 
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»IH.  PICKWICK  JOIRXEYM  TO  IPSWICH,  AND  MEETH  WITH 
A  ROMANTIC  ADVENTUKE  WITH  A  MIDDLE-AGED  LADY  IX 
YELLOW   CURL-PAPER.H 
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IHAT  'ere  your  governor's  lug);age,  Sammy  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Weller  of  his 
affectionate  son,  as  he  entered  the  yard  of  the  Bull  Inn,  Whitechapel. 
with  a  travelling  bag  and  a  small  portmanteau. 

'  You  might  ha'  made  a  worser  guess  than  that,  old  feller,'  replied 
Mr.  Weller  the  younger,  setting  down  his  burden  in  the  yard,  and  sitting  himself 
down  upon  it  afterwards.      '  The  Governor  hisself  '11  be  down  here  presently.' 

'  He  s  a  cabbin'  it,  I  suppose  ?  '   said  the  father. 

'  Yes.  he 's  a  huv  in'  two  mile  o'  danger  at  eight-pence,'  responded  the  son.  '  How 's 
mother-in-law  this  mornin'  ?  ' 

'  Queer,  Sammy,  queer,'  replied  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  with  pressive  gravit} . 
'  She  's  been  gettin'  rayther  in  the  Methodistical  order  lately,  Sammy  ;  and  she  is 
uncommon  pious,  to  be  sure.  She  's  too  good  a  creetur  for  me,  Sammy.  I  fcfj 
I  don't  deserve  her.' 

'  Ah,'  said  Mr.  Samuel,  '  that 's  wery  selt-denyin'  o'  you.' 

'  Wery,'  replied  his  parent,  with  a  sigh.  '  She  's  got  hold  o'  some  inwention 
for  grown-up  people  being  born  again,  Sammy  ;  the  new  birth,  I  thinks  they  calls  it. 
I  should  wery  much  like  to  see  that  system  in  haction,  Sammy.  I  should  wery  much 
like  to  see  your  mother-in-law  bom  again.      Wouldn't  I  put  her  out  to  nurse  ! ' 

'  \Vhat  do  you  think  them  women  does  t*  other  day  ?  *  continued  Mr.  Weller,  after 
a  short  pause,  during  which  he  had  significantly  struck  the  side  of  his  nose  with  his 
fore-finger  some  half-dozen  times.  '  What  do  you  think  they  does,  t'  other  da> . 
Sammy  ? ' 

*  Don't  knov,'  replied  Sam,  '  what  ?  ' 

'  Goes  and  gets  up  a  grand  tea  drinkin'  for  a  feller  they  calls  their  shepherd,' 
said  Mr.  Weller.  '  I  was  a  standing  starin'  in  at  the  pictur  shop  down  at  our  place, 
when  I  sees  a  little  bill  about  it ;  '*  tickets  half-a-crown.  All  applications  to  be  made 
to  the  committee.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Weller  "  ;  and  when  I  got  home  there  was  the 
committee  a  sittin'  in  our  back  parlour.  Fourteen  women  ;  I  wish  you  could  ha' 
heard  'em,  Sammy.  There  they  was,  a  passin'  resolutions,  and  wotin'  supplies,  and 
all  sorts  o'  games.  Well,  what  with  your  mother-in-law  a  worrying  me  to  go,  and 
what  with  my  looking  for'ard  to  seein'  some  queer  starts  if  I  did,  I  put  my  name 
down  for  a  ticket ;  nt  six  o'clock  on  the  Friday  evenin'  I  dresses  myself  out  wery  smart, 
and  off  I  goes  with  the  old  'ooman,  and  up  we  walks  into  a  fust  floor  where  there  was 
tea  things  for  thirty,  and  a  whole  lot  of  women  as  begins  whisperin'  to  one  another, 
and  lookin'  at  me,  as  if  they  'd  never  seen  a  rayther  stout  gen'l'm'n  of  cight-and-fift> 
iifore.  By  and  bye.  there  comes  a  great  bustle  downstairs,  and  a  lanky  chap  with 
n  red  nose  and  a  white  neckcloth  rushes  up,  and  sings  out,  "  Here  's  the  shepheni 
a  coming  to  wisit  his  faithful  flock  "  ;  and  in  comes  a  fat  chap  in  black,  vith  a  great 
white  face,  a  smilin'  avay  like  clockwork.      Such  goin's  on,  Sammy  !      "  The  kiss 
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of  peace  "  say*  the  shepherd  ;  and  then  he  kissed  the  women  all  round,  and  ven  he  d 
donethe  mkn  vith  the  red  nose  began.      I  was  just  a  thinkin'  whether  I  hadnt 
Uttet  begin  too— 'speciaUy  as  there  was  a  wery  nice  lady  a  sittin"  next  nic— vcn  in 
comes  the  tea,  and  your  mother-in-law.  as  had  been  makin'  the  kettle  bile  downstairs. 
At  it  they  went,  tooth  and  nail.      Such  a  precious  loud  hymn.  Sammy,  while  the  lea 
was  a  brewing ;   such  a  giace.  such  eatin'  and  drinkin'  1     I  wish  >ou  could  ha   seen 
the  shepherd  walkin"  into  the  ham  and  muffins.      I  never  see  such  a  chap  to  eat  and 
drink ;   never.     The  red-nosed  man  warn't  by  no  means  the  sort  of  person  you  "d 
like  to  grub  by  contract,  but  he  was  nothin'  to  the  shepherd.      Well ;   arter  the  tea 
was  over,  they  sang  another  hymn,  and  then  the  shephcrtl  l.egan  to  preach  :  and  wery 
well  he  did  it,  considerin*  how  heavy  them  muffins  must  have  lied  on  his  chest.     Pre- 
sently he  pulls  up,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  hollers  out,  "  Where  is  the  sinner ;   where  is 
the  miserable  sinner?*       Upon  which,  all  tht  women  looked  at  me,  and  began  to 
groan  as  if  they  was  a  dying.      I  thought  it  was  rather  sin'gler,  but  hows'ever,  I  says 
nothing.      Presently  he  pulls  up  again,  and  lookin*  wery  hard  at  me,  says,  "  \Vherc 
is  the  sinner  ;  where  is  the  mis'rable  sinner  ?  "  and  all  the  women  groans  again,  ten 
times  louder  than  afore       I  got  rather  wild  at  this,  so  I  takts  a  step  or  two  forard 
and  says,  "  My  friend,"  says  I,  "  did  you  apply  that  "ere  obserwation  to  me  ?  " 
Stead  of  begging  my  pardon  as  any  gen'l'm'n  would  ha'  done,  he  got  more  abusive 
than  ever :   called  me  a  wessel,  Sammy— a  wessel  of  wrath— and  all  sorts  o'  names. 
So  my  blood  being  reg'larly  up,  I  first  give  him  two  or  three  for  himself,  and  then  two 
or  three  more  to  hand  over  to  the  man  with  the  red-nose,  and  walked  off.      I  wish 
you  could  ha*  heard  how  the  women  screamed,  Sammy,  ven  they  picked  up  the  shephenl 
from  under  the  table Hallo  !  here  *s  the  governor,  the  size  of  life.' 

As  Mr.  Weller  spoke,  Mr.  Pickwick  dismounted  from  a  cab.  and  entered  the  >artl. 

'  Fine  momin*,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  senior. 

'  Beautiful  indeed,*  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'Beautiful  indeed,*  echoed  a  red-haired  man  with  an  inquisitive  no.se  and 
blue  spectacles,  who  had  unpacked  himself  from  a  cab  at  the  same  moment  as 
Mr.  Pickwick.      '  Going  to  Ipswich,  sir  ?  ' 

*  I  am,*  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*  Extraordinary  coincidence.      So  am  I.' 
Mr.  Pickwick  bowed. 

'  Going  outside  ?  *  said  the  red-haired  man. 

Mr.  Pickwick  bowed  again. 

'  Bles  ■  my  soul,  how  remarkable  -I  am  going  outside,  too,*  said  the  red-haired 
man :  '  w^  are  positively  going  together."  And  the  retl-haired  man,  who  was  an 
important-looking,  iharp-nosed,  mysterious-spoken  personage,  with  a  bird-like  habit 
of  giving  his  head  a  jerk  every  time  he  said  anything,  smiled  as  if  he  had  made  one 
of  the  strangest  discoveries  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  human  wistlom. 

'  I  am  happy  in  the  prospect  of  your  compuiiy,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*  Ah,*  said  the  new  comer,  *  it 's  a  good  thing  for  both  of  us,  isn't  it  1  I  oinpany, 
you  see— company  is— is— it  *»  a  very  different  thing  from  solitude— ain't  it  1 ' 

'  There  's  no  denying  that  'ere,'  said  Mr.  Weller.  joining  in  the  conversation, 
with  an  affable  smile.  '  That 's  what  I  call  a  self-evident  proposition,  as  the  dog's- 
meat  man  said,  when  the  housemaid  told  him  he  warn't  a  gentleman.' 

*  Ah,*  said  the  red-haired  man.  surveying  Mr.  Weller  from  head  to  foot  with  a 
supercilious  look.      '  Friend  of  yours,  sir  ?  ' 
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*  Not  exactly  a  friend,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  in  a  low  tone.  '  The  fact  is,  he  is 
my  servant,  but  I  allow  him  to  take  a  good  many  liberties ;  for,  between  otirselvc<<, 
I  flatter  myself  he  is  an  original,  and  I  am  rather  proud  of  him.' 

'  Ah,'  said  the  red-haired  man,  '  that,  you  see,  is  a  matter  of  taste.  I  am  not 
fond  of  anything  original ;  I  don't  like  it ;  don't  see  the  necessity  for  it.  What 's 
your  name,  sir  ?  ' 

*  Here  is  my  card,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  much  amused  by  the  abruptness  of 
the  question,  and  the  singular  manner  of  the  stranger. 

'  Ah,'  said  the  red-haired  man,  placing  the  card  in  his  pocket-book,  '  Pickwick ; 
ver>'  good.  I  like  to  know  a  man's  name,  it  saves  so  much  trouble.  That 's  mv 
card,  sir,  Magnus,  you  will  perceive,  sir — Magnus  is  my  name.  It 's  rather  a  good 
name,  I  think,  sir  ?  ' 

'  A  very  good  name,  indeed,'  said  Mr,  Pickwick,  wholly  unable  to  repress  a  smile. 

'  Yes,  I  think  it  is,'  replied  Mr.  Magnus.  '  There  's  a  good  name  before  it,  too, 
you  will  observe.  Permit  me,  sir — if  you  hold  the  card  a  little  slanting,  this  way, 
you  catch  the  light  upon  the  upstroke.   There— Peter  Magnus— sounds  well,  I  think,  sir." 

'  Very,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Curious  circumstance  about  those  mitinls,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Magnus.  '  You  will 
observe — P.M. — post  meridian.  In  hasty  notes  to  intimate  acquaintance  I  some- 
times sign  myself  "  Afternoon."      It  amuses  my  friends  very  much,  Mr.  Pickwick.' 

'  It  is  calculated  to  afford  them  the  highest  gratification,  I  should  conceive,'  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  rather  envying  the  ease  with  which  Mr.  Magnus's  friends  were 
entertained. 

'  Now,  gen'l'm'n,'  said  the  hostler,  '  coach  is  ready,  if  you  please.' 

'  Is  all  my  luggage  in  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Magnus. 

*  All  right,  sir.' 

'  Is  the  red  bag  in  ?  ' 

'  All  right,  sir.' 

'  And  the  striped  bag  ?  ' 

'  Fore  boot,  sir.' 

'  And  the  brown-paper  parcel  ?  ' 

'  Under  the  seat,  sir.' 

'  And  the  leather  hat-lwx  ?  ' 

'  They  're  all  in,  sir.' 

'  Now,  will  you  get  up  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Excuse  me."  replied  Magnus,  standing  on  the  wheel.  *  Excuse  me,  Mr. 
Pickwick.  I  cannot  consent  to  get  up,  in  this  state  of  uncertainty.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  from  that  man's  manner,  that  that  leather  hat-box  is  not  in.' 

The  solemn  protestations  of  the  hostler  being  wholly  unavailing,  the  leather 
hat-box  was  obliged  to  be  raked  up  from  the  lowest  depth  of  the  boot,  to  satisfy  him 
that  it  had  been  safely  packed ;  and  after  he  had  been  assured  on  this  head,  he  felt 
a  solemn  presentiment,  first,  that  the  red  bag  was  mislaid,  and  next  that  the  stripe<l 
bag  had  been  stolen,  and  then  that  the  brown-paper  parcel  '  had  come  imtied.'  At 
length,  when  he  received  ocular  demonstration  of  the  groundless  nature  of  each  and 
every  of  these  suspicions,  he  consented  to  climb  up  to  the  roof  of  the  coach,  observing 
that  now  he  had  taken  everything  off  his  mind,  he  felt  quite  comfortable  and  happy. 

*  You  're  given  t<*  nervousness,  ant  you,  sir  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Weller.  semor, 
eyeing  the  stranger  askance,  as  he  mounted  to  his  place. 
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'  Ves ;    I  always  nni  rather,  almiit  these  httlc  matters,'  said  the  striiiij;cr. 
I  am  all  right  now— quite  riRht." 

'  Well,  that 's  a  blessin','  said  Mr.  Weller.  '  Sammy,  help  your  masti-r  up  to 
the  f>ox :  t'  other  leg,  sir,  that 's  it ;  give  us  your  hand,  sir.  Tp  with  you.  V..u 
was  a  lighter  weight  when  you  was  a  boy.  sir.' 

"True  enough  that,  Mr.  Weller.'  said  the  breathless  Mr.  Pickwiek.  mnn] 
humouredly,  as  he  took  his  seat  on  the  box  beside  him. 

•  Jump  up  in  front,  Sammy,'  said  Mr.  Weller.  '  Now,  Villam,  nm  'cm  out. 
Take  care  o'  the  archvay,  genTm'n.  "  Heads,"  as  the  pieman  says.  That  "11  do, 
Villam.  Let  'em  alone.'  .\nd  away  went  the  coach  up  Wliitcchapel,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  population  of  that  pretty  densely  populated  qtiarter. 

'  Not  a  wery  nice  neighbourhood  this,  sir,'  said  Sam,  with  a  touot:  of  the  hat, 
which  always  preceded  his  entering  into  conversation  with  his  master. 

•  It  is  not  indeed,  Sam,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  surveying  the  crowded  and  filthy 
street  through  which  they  were  passing. 

•  It 's  a  wery  remarkable  circumstance,  sir,'  said  Sam,  '  that  poverty  and  oysters 
always  seem  to  go  together.' 

•  I  don't  understand  you,  Sam,'  s;iid  Mr.  Pick"i(  k. 

'  What  I  mean,  sir,*  said  Sam,  *  i-  •  *'       -ourer  a  place  is,  the  greater  call  there 

seems  to  be  for  oysters.      Look  here,  '•^  n  oyster  stall  to  every  liiilf-dozen 

houses.      The  street's  lined  vith  'cm.      H  I  don't  think  that  vrii  ;;  nuin 's 

wery  poor,  he  rushes  out  of  his  Unlgings,  and  tats  oysters  in  reg'Inr  desperation.' 

'To  be  sure  he  does,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  senior:  'and  it's  just  the  siinic  vifh 
pickled  salmon  ! ' 

'Those  are  two  very  remarkalrte  facts,  which  never  (x-currcd  to  me  l)efore.'  said 
Mr.  Pickwick.      '  The  very  first  place  we  stop  at,  I  'II  make  a  note  of  thern." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  turnpike  at  Milt-  End  ;  a  profound  siUiice 
prevailed  until  they  had  got  two  or  three  miles  further  on,  when  Mr.  Weller.  senior, 
turning  suddenly  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  said  — 

'  Wery  queer  life  is  a  pike-keeper's,  sir.' 

'  A  what  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  \  pike-keeper.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  a  pike-keeper  ?  '   inquired  Mr.  Peter  Magnus. 

■  The  old  'un  means  a  turnpike  keeper,  gen'l'm'n,'  (iltscrvrd  Mr.  Sannicl  Weller, 
111  explanation. 

■  Oh,' said  Mr.  Pickwick, '  I  see.      Yes;   very  curious  life.      Very  uncomfortable.' 
'They're  all  on  'em  men  as   has  met  vith  some  disappointment  in   life.'  Naid 

Mr.  Weller,  senior. 

'  Ay,  ay  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Yes.  Consequence  of  vieh,  they  retires  from  the  world,  and  shuts  theinsel  e 
up  in  pikes  ;  partly  vith  the  view  of  being  solitary,  and  partly  to  rewenpe  themselves 
on  mankind,  by  takin'  tolls.' 

'  Dear  me,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  I  never  knew  that  before.' 

'  Fact,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Weller ;  '  if  they  was  gen'Tmn  you  'd  call  'em  misanthropes, 
but  as  it  is,  they  only  takes  to  pike-keepin'.' 

With  such  conversation,  possessing  the  inestimable  charm  of  blen<ling  annise- 
mcnt  with  instruction,  did  Mr.  W'rlicr  "ncguilc  the  lcdiousnc«  of  the  jouriiry,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.      Topics  cf  conversation  were  never  wanting,  for  even 
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when  any  pauie  occurred  in  Mr.  Weller's  loquacity  it  was  abundantly  supplied  by 
the  desire  evinced  by  Mr.  Magnus  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the 
personal  history  of  his  fellow-travellers,  and  hw  loudly-expressed  anxiety  at  even 
st  ige,  respecting  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  two  bags,  the  leather  hat-lwx,  and 
the  brown-paper  parcel. 

In  the  main  street  of  Ipswich,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  way,  a  short  distance 
after  you  have  passed  through  the  open  space  fronting  the  Town  Hall,  stands  an  inn 
known  far  and  wide  by  the  appellation  of  '  The  Great  White  Horse,'  rendered  the  more 
conspicuous  by  n  stone  statue  of  some  rampacious  animal  with  flowing  mane  and 
tail,  distantly  resembling  an  insane  cart-horse,  which  is  elevated  above  the  principal 
door.  The  Great  White  Horse  is  famous  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  same  degree 
as  a  prize  ox,  or  county  paper-chronicled  turnip,  or  unwieldy  pig — for  its  enornious 
size.  Never  were  such  labyrinths  of  uncarpeted  passages,  such  clusters  of  mouldy, 
ill-lighted  rooniN.  such  huge  numbers  of  small  dens  for  eating  or  sleeping  in,  beneath 
any  one  roof,  us  are  collected  together  between  the  four  walls  of  the  Great  White 
Horse  at  Ipswich. 

It  was  at  the  door  of  this  overgrown  tavern  that  the  London  coach  stopped  at 
the  same  hour  every  evening :  and  it  was  from  this  same  London  coach  that  .Mr. 
Pickwick,  Sam  Weller,  and  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  dismounted,  an  the  particular  evening 
to  which  this  chapter  of  our  history  bears  reference. 

'  Do  you  stop  here,  sir  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Peter  Magnus,  when  the  striped  hag. 
and  the  red  bag,  and  the  brown-paper  parcel,  and  the  leather  hat-l>ox,  had  ull  l)een 
deposited  in  the  passage.      '  Do  you  stop  here,  sir  ?  ' 

'  I  do,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Dear  me,'  said  Mr.  Magnus.  '  I  never  knew  anything  like  these  extraordinary 
coincidences.      Why,  I  stop  here  too.      I  hope  we  dine  together  ?  ' 

'  With  pleasure,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  I  have 
any  friends  here  or  not,  though.  Is  there  any  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Tu|)niaii 
here,  waiter  ? ' 

A  corpulent  man,  with  a  fortnight's  napkin  under  his  arm,  and  coeval  stockiiig> 
on  his  legs,  slowly  desisted  from  his  occupation  of  staring  down  the  street,  on  this 
question  being  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Pickwick ;  and,  after  minutely  inspecting  that 
gentleman's  appearance,  from  the  crown  of  his  hat  to  the  lowest  button  of  his  gaiters. 
replied  cmphaticallv — 

•  No.' 

'  Nor  anv  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Snodgrass  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

•No!'   " 

'  Nor  Winkle  ?  ' 

•  No.' 

'  My  friends  have  not  arrived  to-day,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  We  will  dine 
alone,  then.      Show  us  a  private  room,  waiter.' 

On  this  request  being  prefeired,  the  corpulent  man  condescended  to  order  the 
boots  to  bring  in  the  gentlemen's  luggage,  and  preceding  them  down  a  long  dark 
passage,  ushered  them  into  a  large  badly-fumiahed  apartment,  with  a  dirty  grate. 
in  which  a  small  ilre  was  making  a  wretched  attempt  to  be  cheerful,  but  was  fast 
sinking  beneath  the  dispiriting  influence  of  the  place.  After  the  lapse  of  an  hour. 
a  bit  of  Ash  and  a  steak  were  served  up  to  the  travellers,  and  when  the  dinner  was 
cleared  away,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  drew  their  chairs  up  to  the  Are. 
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and  having  ordered  a  bottle  of  the  worst  possible  port  wine,  at  the  highest  iH.sjiil.le 
price,  for  the  good  of  the  house,  drank  brandy-and-water  for  their  «>wn. 

Mr.  Peter  Magnus  was  naturally  of  a  very  communicative  disposition,  an«l  the 
bnwidy-and-water  operated  with  wonderful  effect  in  warming  into  life  the  ilcep«st 
hidden  secrets  of  his  bosom.  After  sundry  accounts  of  himself,  his  family,  lii«. 
ronntxions.  his  friends,  his  jokes,  his  business,  and  his  brothers  (most  talkative  mm 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  their  brothers),  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  took  a  blue  view  o( 
Mr.  Pickwick  through  his  coloured  spectacles  for  several  minutes,  and  then  said, 
with  an  air  of  modesty 

>  And  what  do  you  think— what  da  you  think,  Mr.  Pickwick-  I  have  come  down 

here  for  ? ' 

'  Upon  my  word,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  it  is  wholly  miiiossihie  for  nie  to  rucss  ; 

on  business,  perhaps.' 

'  Partly  right,  sir.'  replied  Mi.  Peter  Magnus.  '  but  partly  wrong,  at  the  same 
time  :  try  again,  Mr.  Pickwick." 

'  Really.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  I  must  throw  myself  on  your  mercy,  to  tell  mc 
or  not,  as  you  may  think  best ;  (or  I  should  never  guess,  if  I  were  to  try  all  night.' 

'  Why,  then,  he— he— he  ! '  said  Mr.  Peter  Magnus,  with  a  bashful  titter,  '  what 
should  you  think,  Mr.  Pickwick,  if  I  had  come  down  here  to  make  a  proposal,  sir.  « h  ? 
He— he— he  ! ' 

*  Think  !      That  you  are  very  likely  to  succeed,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwuk.  with  one 

of  his  beaming  smiles. 

'  .\h  !  •  said  Mr.  Magnus.  '  But  do  you  really  think  so,  Mr.  Piikwick  1  Do 
you,  though  ? ' 

'  Certainly.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  No ;  but  you  're  joking,  though.' 

'  I  am  not,  indeed.' 

'  >Vhy,  then.'  said  Mr.  Magnus.  '  to  let  you  into  a  little  secret,  /  think  so  too. 
don't  mind  telling  you,  Mr.  Pickwick,  although  I  'ni  dreadful  jealous  by  nature- 
horrid— that  the  lady  is  in  this  house.'      Here  Mr.  Magnus  took  off  his  siwrctaclcs. 
on  purpose  to  wink,  and  then  put  them  on  again. 

'  That 's  what  you  were  running  out  of  the  room  for,  before  dinner  then,  so  often,' 
laid  Mr.  Pickwick,  archly. 

'  Hush  !      Yes,  you  "re  right,  that  was  it ;  not  such  a  fool  as  to  see  her,  though.' 

'No!' 

'No;  wouldn't  do,  you  know,  after  having  just  come  off  a  journey.  VVait 
till  to-morrow,  sir ;  double  the  chance  then.  Mr.  Pickwick,  sir,  there  is  a  suit  of 
clothes  in  that  bag,  and  a  hat  in  that  box,  which  I  expect,  in  the  effect  they  will 
produce,  will  be  invaluable  to  me.  sir.' 

'  Indeed  ! '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Yes ;  you  must  have  observed  my  anxiety  about  them  to-day.  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  stiiother  suit  of  clothes,  and  such  a  hat,  could  be  bought  (or  money, 
Mr.  Pickwick.' 

Mr.  Pickwj.-k  congratulated  the  fortunate  owner  of  the  irresistible  garments 
on  their  acquisition  ;  and  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  remained  for  a  few  moments  apparently 
abtorbcd  in  contemplation. 

'  She 's  a  fine  creature.'  said  Mr.  Magnus. 

'  Is  she  ?  '   said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
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'Very,'  said  Mr.  Magnus,  'very.  She  lives  aliout  twenty  miles  from  here. 
Mr.  Pickwick.  I  heard  she  would  be  here  to-night  and  all  to-morrow  forenoon,  and 
came  down  to  seize  the  opportunity.  I  think  an  inn  is  a  good  sort  of  a  place  to 
propose  to  a  single  woman  in,  Mr.  Pickwick.  She  is  more  likely  to  feel  the  loml, 
ness  of  her  situation  in  travelling,  perhaps,  than  she  would  be  at  home.  Wml  li,, 
you  think,  Mr.  Pickwick  ?  ' 

*  I  think  it  very  probable,'  replied  that  gentleman. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pickwick,'  said  Mr.  Peter  Magnus.  '  but  I  am  naturally 
rather  curious  ;  what  may  you  have  come  down  here  for  ?  ' 

'  On  a  far  less  pleasant  errand,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  the  colour  mounting 
to  his  face  at  the  recollection.  '  I  have  come  down  here,  sir,  to  expose  the  trearhcr\ 
and  falsehucHl  of  an  in<iividual.  upon  whose  truth  and  honour  I  placed  implicit  reliance!' 
'  Dear  me.'  said  Mr.  Peter  Magnus,  '  that 's  very  unplea.sant.  It  is  a  ladv,  I 
presume  ?  Eh  ?  ah  !  Sly,  Mr.  Pickwick,  sly.  Well,  Mr.  Pickwick,  sir,  1  wouldn't 
probe  your  feelings  for  the  world.  Painful  subjec»s,  these,  sir,  very  painful.  Don't 
mind  me,  Mr  Pickwick,  if  you  wish  to  give  vent  to  your  feelings.  I  know  what  it 
is  to  be  jilted,  sir ;  I  have  endured  that  sort  of  thing  three  or  four  times.' 

'  I  am  much  obligc<l  to  you,  for  your  condolence  on  what  you  presume  to  be  my 
melancholy  case,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  winding  up  his  watch,  and  laying  it  on  the  table, 

*  but ' 

'  No,  no,'  said  Mr.  Peter  Magnus,  '  not  a  word  more  :   it 's  a  painful  subject.     I 
see.  I  see.      What 's  the  time.  Mr.  Pickwick  ?  ' 
'  Past  twelve.' 

'  Dear  me,  it 's  time  to  go  to  bed.  It  will  never  do.  sitting  here.  I  shall  he 
pale  to-morrow,  Mr.  Pickwick.' 

At  the  bare  notion  of  such  a  calamity,  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  rang  the  bell  for  the 
chamber-maid  ;  and  the  striped  bag.  the  red  bag,  the  leather  hat-box,  and  the  brown- 
paper  parcel,  having  been  conveyed  to  his  bed-room,  he  retired  in  company  with  a 
japanned  candlestick,  to  one  side  of  the  house,  while  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  another 
japanned  candlestick,  were  conducted  through  a  multitude  of  tortuous  windings 
to  another. 

*  This  is  your  room,  sir,'  said  the  chamber-maid. 

'  Very  well,'  replied  Mr.  I'ickwiek.  looking  round  him.  It  was  a  tolerably  large 
double-bedded  room,  wit»-  a  fire;  upon  the  whole,  a  more  comfortable-looking 
apartment  than  Mr.  Pickwick's  short  experience  of  the  acconmiodations  of  the  Great 
White  Horse  had  led  him  to  expect. 

'  Noliody  sleeps  in  the  other  bed,  of  course,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
'  Oh  no,  sir.' 

'  Verj-  Rood.  Tell  m>  servant  to  bring  me  up  some  hot  water  at  half  past  eight 
in  the  morning,  and  that  I  shall  not  want  him  any  more  to-night.' 

'  Yes,  sir."  And  bidding  Mr.  Pickwick  go<id  night,  the  chamber-maid  retired, 
and  left  him  alone. 

Mr.  Pickwick  sat  himself  down  in  a  chair  before  the  fire,  and  fell  into  a  train  of 
rambling  meditetious.  First  he  thought  of  his  friends,  and  wondered  when  the 
would  join  him ;  then  his  mind  reverted  to  Mrs.  Martha  Bardell ;  and  from  that 
lady  it  wandered,  by  a  natural  process,  to  the  dingy  counting-house  of  Dodson  and 
Fogg.  From  Dodson  and  Fogg's  it  flew  off  at  a  tangent,  to  the  very  centre  of  the 
history  of  the  queer  client ;    and  then  it  came  back  to  tlie  Great  White  Horse  at 
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Iptwirh.  with  stifficicnt  clearness  to  convince  Mr.  Tickwiik  that  he  wa»  falhiiK  a-In  p. 
S>  he  wiiscfl  himself,  and  >iegan  to  undress,  when  S  <■  rccollcctrd  he  had  left  his  w.ilih 
on  the  table  downstairs. 

Now.  this  watch  was  a  special  favourite  with  Mr.  I'iokwick.  having  hern  jMuttl 
ahout,  »)eneath  the  shadow  of  his  waistcoat,  for  u  greater  nunilter  of  >eurs  tlim  wr 
feel  ciillrd  upon  to  state  at  pnsctit.  The  posMl.ility  of  going  to  sleep,  imloss  it  ».  rr 
ticking  gently  beneath  his  pillow,  or  in  the  watrh-})ocket  over  his  head,  h:id  nevrr 
entered  Mr.  Pickwick's  brain.  So  as  it  was  pretty  late  now.  an*l  he  was  nnwillinf, 
to  ring  his  bell  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  he  slipped  on  his  coat,  of  which  he  hud  jusf 
divested  himself,  and  taking  the  japanned  cundlektick  in  his  hand,  walked  (juullx 
downstairs. 

Tlio  nion  stairs  Mr.  Pickwick  went  down,  the  more  stairs  there  se»nu<l  fo  l>c  to 
descend,  and  again  and  again,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  got  into  some  narrow  jiassage,  and 
began  to  congratulate  himself  on  having  gained  the  ground-floor,  ilid  another  flight 
of  stairs  appear  before  his  astonished  eves.  At  last  he  reached  a  stone  hall,  which 
he  rcmeinl)ered  to  have  seen  when  he  entered  the  house.  Passage  after  passage 
did  he  explore  ;  room  after  room  did  he  peep  into  ;  at  Iciinlh.  as  he  was  on  the  poii't 
of  giving  up  the  search  in  despair,  he  oiicnetl  the  door  of  the  iticntical  riMini  in  which 
he  had  si>ent  the  evening,  and  l)eheld  his  mi.ssing  proi)ert\  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Pickwick  seized  the  watch  in  triumph,  and  pnuecdcd  to  retrace  his  steps 
to  his  l)cd-chamber.  If  his  progress  downward  had  l)ccn  attended  with  difliculties 
and  uncertainty,  his  journey  back  was  infinitely  more  peri)lcxinj{.  Hows  of  doors, 
garnished  with  boots  of  every  shape,  make,  and  size,  branched  off  in  every  |M)ssibl 
direction.  A  dozen  times  did  he  softly  turn  the  handle  of  some  Iwd-room  door  which 
resembled  his  own,  when  a  gruff  cry  from  within  of  '  Who  the  devil  s  that  ?'  or 
'What  do  you  want  here  ?  '  caused  him  to  steal  away,  on  tiptoe,  with  a  j)erfcctl> 
marvellous  celerity.  He  was  reduced  to  the  verge  of  despair,  when  an  ojten  d«M>r 
attracted  his  attention.  He  jjeeped  in.  Right  at  last!  Tin?-  wen  two  beds, 
whose  situation  he  perfectly  remembered,  and  the  fire  still  '>iiriiing.  His  candle, 
not  a  long  one  when  he  first  received  it.  had  flickeretl  away  in  the  tlrafts  of  air 
through  which  he  had  passed,  and  sank  into  the  socket  as  he  closed  the  door  after 
him.  '  No  matter,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  I  can  undress  myself  just  as  well  by  the 
light  of  the  fire." 

The  bedsteads  stood  one  on  each  side  of  the  door;  and  on  the  inner  side  of  each 
was  a  lit.le  path,  terminating  in  a  rush-bottomed  chair,  just  wide  enough  to  admit 
of  a  person's  getting  into,  or  out  of  bed,  on  that  side,  if  he  or  she  thought  projjcr. 
Having  carefully  drawn  the  curtains  of  his  l>ed  on  the  outside.  Mr.  Pickwick  sat  down 
on  the  rush-bottomed  chair,  and  leisurely  divested  himself  of  his  shoes  and  gaiters. 
He  then  took  oft  and  folded  up  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and  neckcloth,  and  slowly  drawing 
on  his  tasseled  nightcap,  secured  it  firmly  on  his  head  by  tying  Iwneath  his  chin  the 
strings  which  he  always  had  attached  to  that  article  of  dress.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  the  absurdity  of  his  recent  bewilderment  struck  upon  his  mind.  Throwing 
himself  back  in  the  rush-bottomed  chair.  Mr.  Pickwick  laughed  to  himself  so  hcurtily. 
that  it  would  have  been  quite  delightful  to  any  man  of  well-constituted  mind  to  have 
watched  the  smiles  that  expanded  his  amiable  features  as  they  shone  forth  from 
beneath  the  nightcap. 

'  It  is  the  l)est  idea,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  to  himself,  smiling  till  he  almost  cracked 
the  nightcap  strings :  '  It  is  the  best  idea,  my  losing  myself  in  this  place,  and  wandering 
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about  those  sUircases,  that  I  ever  heard  of.  Droll,  droll.  vcr>'  droll."  Here 
Mr.  Pickwick  smiled  again,  n  broader  smile  than  before,  and  was  about  to  continut 
the  process  of  undressing,  in  the  best  possible  humour,  when  he  was  suddenly  stcipprd 
by  u  most  unexpected  interruption  ;  to  wit,  the  entrance  into  the  room  of  M.me 
person  with  a  candle,  who,  after  locking  the  door,  advanced  to  the  dressing-tahlf 
and  set  down  the  light  upon  it. 

The  smile  that  playe<l  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  features  was  instantaneously  |o*t  in  a 
look  of  the  most  unbounded  and  wonder-stricken  surprise.  The  person,  whoevrr 
It  was,  had  come  in  so  suddenly  and  with  so  little  noise,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  had  had 
no  time  to  call  out,  or  oppose  their  entrance.  VVho  could  it  U-  ?  A  robber  ?  Some 
evil-mindwl  person  who  had  seen  him  come  upstairs  with  a  handsonie  watch  in 
his  hand,  perhaps.      What  was  he  to  do  ! 

The  only  way  in  which  Mr.  Pickwick  could  catcli  n  glimpse  of  his  mysterious 
visitor  with  the  least  danger  of  being  seen  himself,  was.  hy  creeping  on  to  the  b«| 
and  peeping  out  from  between  the  curtains  on  the  opposite  si<le.  To  this  manwuvre 
he  accordingly  resorted.  Keeping  the  curtains  carefully  closed  with  his  hand,  so 
that  nothing  more  of  him  could  be  seen  than  his  face  and  night-cap,  and  putting  on 
his  spectacles,  he  mustered  up  courage,  and  looked  out. 

Mr.  Pickwick  almost  fainted  with  horror  and  dismay.  Standing  before  fht 
dressing-glass  was  a  middle-aged  lady,  in  yellow  curl-papers,  busily  engaged  in  brush- 
ing what  ladies  call  their  *  back-hair.'  However  the  unconscious  middle-aged  ludy 
came  into  that  room,  it  was  quite  clear  that  she  contemplated  remaining  there  for 
the  night ;  for  she  had  brought  a  rushlight  and  shade  with  her,  which,  with  praise- 
worthy precaution  against  fire,  she  had  sUtioned  in  a  basin  on  the  floor,  where  it  wiu 
ghmmering  away,  like  a  gigantic  light-house  in  a  particularly  small  piece  of  wat<  r. 

'  Bless  my  soul,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  what  a  dreadful  thing  ! ' 

'  Hem  ! '  said  the  lady  ;  and  in  went  Mr.  Pickwick's  head  with  automnton-lile 
rapidity. 

'  I  never  met  witu  anything  so  awful  as  this,'  thought  poor  Mr.  Pickwick,  the 
cold  perspiration  s^ai  tir  g  .n  drops  upon  his  night-cap.      '  Never.      This  is  fearful!' 

It  was  quite  impossible  to  resist  the  urgent  desire  to  see  what  was  going  forward. 
So  out  wcrt  Mr.  Pickwick's  head  again.  The  piwpect  was  worse  than  before.  Tlie 
middle-aged  lady  had  finished  arranging  her  hair ;  had  carefully  enveloped  it  in  a 
muslin  night-cap  with  a  small  plaited  border ;  and  was  gazing  pensively  on  the  fire. 

'This  matter  is  growing  alarming,'  reasoned  Mr.  Pickwick  with  himself.  'I 
can't  allow  things  to  go  on  in  this  way.  By  the  self-possession  of  that  lady,  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  I  must  have  come  into  the  wrong  room.  If  I  call  out,  she  'II  alarm 
the  house  ;  but  if  I  remain  here  the  consequences  will  be  still  more  frightful.' 

Mr.  Pickwick,  it  is  qiite  unnc-essary  to  say,  was  one  of  the  most  modest  and 
dehcate-mlnded  of  mortals.  The  very  idea  of  exhibiUng  his  night-cap  to  a  lady 
overpowered  him,  but  he  had  tied  those  confounded  strings  in  a  knot,  and,  do  what 
he  would,  he  couldn't  get  it  off.  The  disclosure  must  be  made.  There  was  only 
one  other  way  of  doing  it.  He  shrunk  behind  the  curtains,  and  called  out  ven" 
loudly — 

*  Ha— hum  ! ' 

That  the  lady  started  at  this  unexpected  sound  was  evident,  by  her  falling  up 
against  the  upright  shade ;  that  she  persuaded  herself  it  must  have  been  the  effect 
of  imagination  was  equally  clear,  for  when  Mr.  Pickwick,  under  the  impression  that 
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.he  had  fainted  away  stoncdcatl  (n>ni  (right,  vei uml  »••  (h«c|)  i.ut  »kiiiii.  xhr  was 
niuina  pensivelv  on  the  fire  us  lieforc. 

Most   pxtraordinar>'   female   this,'  thought    Mr.  I'irkwicW.   |m)|)Jmih!    in    »Kuir>. 

'  H»— hum :  ■  ,  .     . 

These  last  sound;.. so  like  those  in  which,  a»  legends  inform  us.  the  (er<KU>iis  gmnt 
Blunderbore  was  in  the  habit  of  exprettsing  his  opinion  that  it  wa»  time  to  liiv  tlu- 
cloth,  were  too  distinctly  audible  to  l)e  again  mistaken  for  the  wi)rkin«s  of  fiiiu;. . 

'  (;raciou»  Heaven  ! '  said  the  niid«lle-aged  lady,  "  what  "s  llmt  ? 

•  It 's— it  *s— only   a   gentleman.   Ma'am,"   said    Mr.    Pickwick    Iri.m   behind   tlu- 

curtains. 

'  A  gentleman  ! '  said  the  lady  with  u  terrific  scream. 

'  It 's  all  over  ! '  thought  Mr.  Pickwick. 

•A  strange  man!'  shrieked  the  lady.  Anotlur  m.tuiit  mul  the  house  woul.l 
\)t  alarmed.      Her  garments  rustled  us  she  rushed  towards  the  iUhh. 

Ma'am,"   said  Mr.   1'.  kwick.  thrusting  out    his  I       ..    «  the   .xtnniity  of  hi- 
desperation,  *  Ma'am  !  ' 

Now,  although  Mr.  Pickwick  was  not  actuated  by  m  > 
out  his  head,  it  was  instantaneously  productive  of  a  got,  ' 
have  already  stated,  v,  us  near  the  door.  She  must  pus^ 
Hiid  she  would  most  undoubtedly  have  done  so  by  this 
apparition  of  Mr.  Pickwick'.s  night-cap  driven  her  back  into  fi.i  irmotcsl  toiner  «.f 
the  apartment,  where  she  stood  staring  wildly  at  Mr.  Pickwick,  while  Mr.  Pickwick 
ill  Ills  turn  stared  wildly  at  her. 

'Wretch.'  said  the  lady,  covering  her  eyes  with  her  hands.  •  wliiit  do  you  want 

here  ? ' 

'  Nothing.  .Ma'am  ;   nothing  whatever.  Ma'am.'  .said  Mr.  Pickwick  <iirne>tly. 

'  Nothing  ! '  said  the  lady,  looking  up. 

'  Nothing,  Ma'am,  upon  niy  honour."  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  iuKl(h:in  his  lit  atl  so 
energetically  that  the  tassel  of  his  night-cap  danced  again.  "  I  um  ainmsl  reudv  i<> 
sink.  Ma'am,  beneath  the  confusion  of  addressing;  a  lisdy  in  my  night -cap  (here  tlu 
lady  hastily  snatched  off  hers),  but  I  cant  get  it  off.  .Ma'uni  (here  Mr.  Pickwick  >;u\i 
it  a  tremendous  tug,  in  proof  of  the  statement).  It  is  evident  to  inc.  M  .'am.  now. 
that  I  have  misUkcn  this  bed-room  for  ny  own.  I  had  not  been  her*  live  minutes. 
Ma'am,  when  you  suddenly  entered  it.' 

'  If  this  improbable  story  In;  really  true,  sir.'  said  the  lady,  sobbing  violentiv . 
•  you  will  leave  it  instantly.' 

'  I  will.  Ma'am,  with  the  greatest  pleasure."  rei  li'  i  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Instantly,  sir,'  said  the  lady. 

'  Certainly,  Ma'am,'  interposed  Mr.  Pickwick  very  quic'Kly.  "  lerUinly.  Ma'nm. 
I--I— am  very  sorry.  Ma'am."  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  making  his  apiiearance  t  the 
l\>ttoin  of  the  lied,  '  to  have  been  the  inn<x«nt  occasion  of  this  alarm  anil  emotion  : 
deeplv  sorr>\  Ma'am.' 

The  lady  pointed  to  the  door.  One  excellent  <iuulity  of  Mr.  Pi  kv,  .<  k"s  characfci 
was  beautifully  displayed  at  this  nwment,  under  the  most  trying  rircuinstances. 
Although  he  had  hastily  put  on  his  hat  over  his  night-cap,  after  the  manner  of  the 
old  patrol ;  although  he  carried  hh  shoes  .ind  jraiters  in  his  hand,  and  his  coat  mid 
waistcoat  over  his  arm,  nothing  could  subdue  his  native  politeness. 

'  I  am  exceedingly  sorry.  Ma'am,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  bowing  ver\  lo'' 
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'  If  you  are,  sir,  you  will  at  once  leave  the  room,'  said  the  lady. 

'  Inuiiediately,  Ma'am ;    this  instant,  Ma'rm,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  opening  the 
door,  and  dropping  both  his  shoes  with  a  crash  r.i  so  doing. 

'  I  trust.  Ma'am,'  'esumed  Mr.  Pickwick,  gathering  up  his  shoes,  and  turniriB 
round  to  Imjw  again  :    '  I  trust.  Ma'am,  that  my  unblemished  character,  and  the 

devoted  respect  I  entertain  for  your  sex,  will  plead  as  some  slight  excuse  for  this • 

But  before  Mr.  Pickwick  could  conclude  the  sentence,  the  lady  had  thrust  him  into 
the  passage,  and  locked  and  bolted  the  door  behind  him. 

Whatever  grounds  of  self-congratulntion  Mr.  Pickwick  might  have  for  having  escapt-d 
so  quietly  fronj  his  late  awkward  situation,  his  present  position  was  by  no  means 
enviable.  He  was  alone,  in  an  open  passage,  in  a  strange  house,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  half-dressed  ;  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  could  find  his  way  in  jwrfcct 
darkness  to  a  nwm  which  he  had  been  wholly  unable  to  discover  with  a  light,  and  if 
he  made  the  slightest  noise  in  his  fruitless  attempts  lo  do  so,  he  stood  every  cl.anre 
of  being  shot  at,  and  perhaps  killed,  by  some  wakeful  traveller.  He  had  no  resounc 
hut  to  rcnuiin  where  he  was  until  daylight  appeared.  So  after  groping  his  way  a 
few  j)aces  down  the  passage,  and,  to  his  infinite  alarm,  stumbling  over  several  pairs 
of  lKX)ts  in  so  doing,  Mr.  Pickwick  crouched  into  a  little  recess  in  the  wall,  to  wmt 
for  morning  as  philosophically  as  he  might. 

He  was  not  destined,  however,  to  undergo  this  additional  trial  of  patience :  for 
he  had  not  been  long  ensconced  in  his  present  concealment,  when,  to  his  unspeakul.ie 
horror,  a  man,  bearing  a  light,  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  passage.  His  horror  whs 
suddenly  converted  into  joy.  however,  when  he  recognised  the  form  of  his  faithful 
attendant.  It  was  indeed  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  who  after  sitting  up  thus  luti-.  in 
conversation  with  the  Boots,  who  was  sitting  up  for  the  nmil,  was  now  about  to 
retire  to  rest. 

'Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  suddenly  appearing  before  him,  '  where  "s  mv 
bed-room  ?  ' 

Mr.  Weller  stared  at  his  master  with  the  most  emphatic  surprise  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  question  had  been  repeated  three  several  times,  that  he  turned  round,  and 
l»"i  the  way  to  the  long-sought  apartment. 

*  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  as  he  got  into  bed,  '  I  have  made  one  of  the  imM 
extraordinary  mistakes  to-night,  that  ever  were  heard  of.' 

'  Wery  likely,  sir,'  repl-ed  Mr.  Weller  drily. 

'  But  of  this  I  am  determined,  Sam,*  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  '  'hat  if  I  wer«  to  stop 
in  this  house  for  six  months,  I  would  never  trust  myself  about  it,  alone,  again.' 

'  That  s  the  wery  prudentest  resolution  as  you  could  come  to,  sir,'  replied  .Mr. 
Weller.  '  You  rayther  wunt  .somebody  to  look  arter  you,  sir,  when  your  judgment 
goes  out  a  wisitin'.' 

*  \Vhat  do  you  mean  oy  that.  Sam  ? '  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  He  raised  himself 
m  bed,  and  extended  his  hand,  as  if  he  were  about  to  say  something  more ;  but 
suddenly  checking  himself,  turned  round,  and  bade  his  valet  '  Cood-night.' 

'  Good-night,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Weller.  He  paused  when  he  got  outside  the  door 
—shook  his  head— walked  on— stopped-snuWed  the  candle— shook  his  head  again 
—and  Anally  proceeded  slowJy  to  his  chamber,  apparently  buried  in  the  profoundcst 
nicdi!.ation. 


CHAPTER    XXIII 

IN   WHICH   MK.  SAMUEL   WELLKR   BEGINS  TO    I»KVOTK    His    KXKIUilKS 
TO   THE  HETURN  MATCH   BETWEEN  HIMSEI.K    AM»    MK.  TUOTTKK 

IN  ft  small  room  in  the  vicinity  o(  the  stable  yard.  l)etinirs  in  the  nioriiin« 
which  was  ushered  in  ».y  Mr.  Pickwick's  adventure  with  the  niiddh-ujjed 
lady  in  the  yeliow  curl-papers,  sat  Mr.  Wcller,  senior,  priparintj  himself 
for  his  journey  to  London.      He  was  sitting    in    an    excellent    attitude    for 

having  his  portrait  taken.  .....  «     «    ,.    •  .1 

It  is  very  possible  that  at  some  earlier  penotl  of  his  career,  Mr.  teller  s  prolile 
might  have  presented  a  bold  and  determined  outline.  His  face,  however,  had  cxpande.l 
under  the  influence  of  good  living,  and  a  disjxisition  remarkable  for  nsignalii.n  ; 
and  its  bo!d  fleshy  curves  had  so  far  extended  Ik-voihI  the  liniitN  ormmally  assigned 
them,  that  unless  you  took  a  full  view  of  his  countenance  in  front,  it  ua.  dillieult  to 
distinguish  more  than  the  extreme  tip  of  a  very  rubicund  nos«'.  His  i  Inn.  from  the 
.same  cause,  had  acquired  the  grave  and  im|K.siug  forn>  which  is  generallv  d.  scriln-d 
l.y  prefixing  the  word  '  double  '  to  that  expressive  feature  ;  and  bis  (■oi.ii)l-xion 
exhibited  that  peculiar!y  mottletl  combination  of  colours  which  is  .r.ly  to  U-  seen 
ill  gentlemen  of  his  prcfession.  and  in  underdone  roast  lieef.  Hound  liis  neck  he  w..re 
a  crimson  travelling  shawl,  which  merged  into  his  chin  by  such  inijKTcej.tiMr  grada- 
tions, that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  folds  of  the  one  frv.m  the  folds  of  t;ie 
other.  Over  this,  he  mounted  a  long  waistcoat  of  a  l)road  pink  striind  pattern. 
ari.l  over  that  again,  a  wide-skirted  green  coat,  ornniiented  with  large  brass  buttons, 
whereof  the  two  which  gftmis»ied  the  waist,  were  so  far  apart,  that  no  man  had  ever 
beheld  them  both,  at  the  same  time.  His  hair,  which  was  short,  .leek,  and  black,  was 
just  visible  beneath  the  capacious  brim  of  a  low-cn>wned  bn>wn  bat.  His  legs  were 
encased  in  knee-cord  breeches,  and  painted  top-lioots  :  and  a  copper  watch  chain, 
terminating  in  one  seal,  and  a  key  of  the  same  material,  dangled  U>oscl>  from  his 
capacious  waistband. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Weller  was  engaged  in  preparing  for  li.s  joiirnc>  to  L»)iidoii 
-  he  was  taking  sustenance,  in  fact.  On  the  table  liefore  him,  st.H«l  a  |K)t  of  ai. . 
a  cold  round  of  beef,  and  a  very  respectable-looking  loaf,  to  each  of  which  he  distri- 
buted his  favours  in  turn,  with  the  most  rigid  impartiality.  He  had  just  cut  a  miphty 
slice  from  the  latter,  when  the  footsteps  of  somelnxly  entering  the  r.K.ni  caused  him 
to  raise  his  head  ;  and  he  l)ehcld  his  son. 

'  Mornin',  Sammy  ! '   said  the  father. 

The  son  walked  up  to  the  p«jt  of  ale.  and  nodding  signifieaiitly  to  Ins  parent,  t(H»k 
a  long  draught  by  way  of  reply. 

'  Wery  good  power  o'  suction,  Sammy.'  said  Mr.  Wcller  the  elder,  liM.king  into 
the  pot.  when  his  first-lwrn  ha<l  set  it  down  half  empty,  '  You  d  ha'  mmic  an 
uncommon  fine  oyster.  Sammy,  if  you  "d  Jicen  lK>rn  in  that  station  o'  life.' 

*  Yw,  I  des-say  I  .should  ha'  managed  to  pick  iiji  a  respectable  livin  '  n  plied  Sam. 
ajiplying  himself  to  the  cold  i)eef.  with  considerable  vigour. 

'  I  "m  wery  sorrv,  Saniniv,'  said  the  elder  Mr.  Weller.  shaking  up  the  ale.  by 
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describing  small  circles  with  the  pot,  preparatory  to  drinking.  '  I  'm  wery  sorrv 
Sammy,  to  hear  from  your  lips,  as  you  let  yourself  be  gammoned  by  that  'ere  inulbcrrv 
man.  I  always  thought,  up  to  three  days  ago,  that  the  names  of  Veller  and  ganinion 
coiild  never  come  into  contract,  Sammy,  never.' 

'  Always  exceptin'  the  case  of  a  widder,  of  course,*  said  Sam. 

'  Widdcrs,  Sammy,'  replied  Mr.  Weller,  slightly  changing  colour,  '  widdrrs 
are  'ceptions  to  ev'ry  rule.  T  have  hcerd  how  many  ord'nary  women,  one  widder 's 
equal  to,  in  pjnt  o'  comin'  ove.  you.  I  think  it 's  five-and-twenty,  but  I  don't  rightly 
know  vether  it  an't  mere." 

'  Wei!  ;   that  's  pretty  well.'  said  Sam. 

*  Besides,'  continued  .Mr.  Weller,  not  noticing  the  interruption,  '  that 's  a  wer\ 
different  thing.  You  know  what  the  coiniscl  said,  Sammy,  as  defended  the  genTmn 
as  beat  his  wife  with  the  poker,  venever  he  got  jolly.  "  And  arter  all,  my  Lord," 
says  he,  "  it 's  a  aniahle  weakness.  "  So  I  says  jwpectin'  widders,  Sammy,  and  so 
you  'II  say,  ven  you  gets  as  old  as  me.' 

*  I  ought  to  hu'  know'd  better,  I  know,'  said  Sam 

'  Ought  to  ha'  know'd  btJtter  ! '  repeated  Mr.  Weller.  striking  the  table  with  his 
fist.  •  Ought  to  ha  know'd  better  I  why,  I  know  a  young  "ur  as  hasn't  had  half  nor 
quarter  your  eddication— as  hasn't  slept  about  the  markets,  no,  not  six  months  - 
who  'd  ha'  scorned  to  be  let  in,  in  such  a  vay  ;  scorned  it,  Sammy."  In  the  excite- 
ment of  feeling  produced  by  this  agonising  reflection.  Mr.  Weller  rang  the  bell,  ami 
ordered  an  additional  pint  of  ale. 

'  Well,  it 's  no  use  talking  about  it  now,'  said  Sam.  '  It  "s  over,  and  can't  \>f 
helped,  and  that 's  one  consolation,  as  they  always  says  in  Turkey,  ven  they  cuts  the 
wrong  man  s  head  off.  It 's  my  innings  now,  gov'mor,  and  as  soon  as  I  catches  hold 
«.'  this  'ere  Trotter,  I  '11  have  a  good  'ini.' 

*  I  h<>|)e  you  will,  Sammy.  I  hope  you  will,'  returned  Mr.  Weller.  '  Here  s 
\our  health.  Sammy,  and  may  you  speedily  vipe  off  the  disgrace  as  you  've  inflicted 
on  the  iamiiv  name.'  In  honour  of  this  toast  Mr.  Weller  imbibed  at  a  draught,  at 
least  two  thirds  of  the  newly-arrived  pmt,  and  handed  it  over  to  his  son,  to  dispose 
of  She  remiiUider,  which  he  instantaneously  did. 

'Anri  now,  Sanmiy,  said  Mr.  Weller,  consulting  the  large  double-faced  silver 
watch  that  hung  at  the  end  of  the  copper  chain.  '  Now  it 's  time  I  was  up  at  th? 
ofBce  to  get  my  vny-hill,  and  see  the  coach  loaded  ;  for  coaches,  Sammy,  is  like  guns 
they  requires  to  l.e  loaded  with  wery  great  care,  afore  they  go  off.' 

At  this  parental  and  professional  joke,  Mr.  Weller  junior  smiled  a  filial  smile. 
His  revered  parent  continued  in  a  solemn  tone— 

'  I  'm  a  goin'  to  leave  you,  Samivel  my  boy,  and  there  "s  no  telling  ven  I  shall 
see  you  again.  Your  mother-in-law  may  ha'  been  too  much  for  me.  or  a  thousand 
t^mgs  may  huve  happened  by  the  time  you  next  iiears  any  news  o'  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Veller  o"  the  Belie  Savage.  The  family  name  depends  wery  much  upon  vou. 
.Samivel,  and  I  nofn-  you  11  do  wot 's  right  by  it.  Upon  all  little  pmts  o'  breedin'. 
I  know  I  ...ay  trust  you  as  veil  us  if  it  was  my  own  self.  So  I  've  only  this  here  cue 
i.tlle  bit  of  udwic.-  to  give  you.  If  ever  you  gets  to  upards  o'  fifty,  and  fecli  disposH 
t.i  so  u  marryin'  anylMHiy  -no  matter  who— j»t  ^ou  shut  vourself  up  in  your  own 
room,  if  you  vc  gut  one,  and  pison  youwelf  off  h...)d.  Uakgin'  's  wulgu-,  so  don't 
you  .mve  nothin"  to  say  to  that.  Pison  yourself,  Sm.  ivel.  my  boy.  pison 
yourself,    and    vou '11    Im?   glad    on    it    arterwards.'      With    these    affecting    words. 
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Mr.  Weller  lookfd  stedfastly  on  hi>  son.  and  turning  slowly  upon  his  herl.  disappeared 

'"""in'th^contemplative  mood  which  th«e  words  had  awakened,  Mr.  Samuel  Weller 
miked  forth  from  the  Great  Wiite  Horse  when  his  father  ha«l  left  hmi ;  and  Ui.d- 
,2  his  steps  towards  St.  Clements  Church,  endeavoured  to  disNipate  his  melancholy 
I.V  strolling  among  its  ancient  precincts.  He  had  loitered  about,  for  some  tmic,  when 
he  found  himself  in  a  retired  spot-a  kind  of  courtyard  of  venerable  appearance  - 
which  he  discovered  had  no  other  outlet  than  the  turning  by  which  he  had  entered. 
He  was  about  retracing  his  step-s  when  he  was  suddenly  transfbr-d  to  the  sjx.t  by  a 
.iiidden  appearance ;    and  the  mode  and  manner  of  this  appearance,  wo  now  proceed 

Mr.  Samuel  Weller  had  l>cen  staring  up  at  the  oUl  brick  houses  now  and  then, 
in  his  deep  abstraction,  bestowing  a  wink  upon  some  healthy-looking  servant  girl 
.ns  she  drew  up  a  blind,  or  threw  open  a  bed-room  window,  when  the  green  gate  of  a 
eirden  at  the  bottom  of  the  yard  opened,  and  a  man,  having  enierge«l  thertfroiii. 
closed  the  green  gate  very  carefully  after  him.  and  walked  brisk  1>  towards  the  v<r> 
spot  where  Mr.  Weller  was  standing. 

Now.  taking  this,  as  an  isolated  fact,  unaccompanied  by  any  attendant  circum- 
stances, there  was  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  it ;  l)ecaiisc  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  men  d">  come  out  of  gardens,  close  green  gates  after  tliem,  and  even  walk  briskly 
away,  without  attracting  any  particular  share  of  public  observation.  It  is  i  l.ar. 
therefore,  that  there  mu.st  have  been  something  in  the  man,  or  in  his  manner,  or  both, 
to  attract  Mr.  Wcllcrs  particular  notice.  Whether  there  was.  or  not.  wc  must  leave 
the  reader  to  determine,  when  we  have  faithfully  recorded  the  b.havic  ur  of  the 
individual  in  ((uestion. 

When  the  man  had  shut  tne  green  gate  after  him,  he  walke.l.  us  we  have  said 
twice  already,  with  a  brisk  pace  up  the  court-yard  ;  but  he  no  sooner  caught  sight 
of  Mr.  Weller.  than  he  faltered,  and  stoppe<l.  as  if  uncertain,  for  the  moment,  what 
course  to  adopt.  As  the  green  gate  was  closed  behind  him.  and  there  was  no  other 
outlet  but  the  one  in  fmnt,  however.  !te  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  he  must  pass 
Mr.  Samuel  Weller  to  get  away.  He  therefore  resumetl  his  brisk  pace.  an«i  advanctl. 
staring  straight  l>efore  him. '  The  most  extraordinary  thing  ulwiit  the  man  wiu.. 
that  he  was  <-ontorting  his  face  into  the  most  fearful  and  astonishing  grimaces  that 
ever  were  beheld.  Nature's  handiwork  never  was  disguised  with  such  extraordinary 
artificial  carving  as  the  man  had  overlaid  his  countenance  with  in  one  moment. 

'  Well !  ■  said  Mr.  Weller  to  himself,  a.s  the  man  upproachwl.  '  This  is  wer\- 
(•<id.      I  could  ha'  swore  it  was  him." 

Up  came  the  man.  and  his  face  lK«came  more  frightfully  distorted  than  cm  •.  us 

he  drew  nearer. 

'  I  could  take  my  oath  to  that  ere  black  hair,  and  nii.llKTry  suit.'  said  .Mr.  Wtllcr  ; 
'  only  I  never  si-c  such  .i  face  a.s  that  afore.' 

As  .Mr.  Weller  said  this,  the  man's  features  afc,sumcd  an  unearthly  fwin>r< .  |K-r 
ffctly  hideous.      He  was  obligetl  to  pass  very  near  -Sam,  however,  and  the  MTiitmising 
glance  of  that  gentleman  cnabletl  him  t«»  detcrt.  under  all  these  appalling  twists  of 
ffiitiire,  something  too  like  the  small  eyes  of  Mr.  .Fob  Trotter,  to  Ik?  easily  mistaken. 

'  Hallo,  you  sir  1 '  shouted  Sum.  ftereei\ . 

The  stranger  stopped. 

'  HiiMo  ! '  repcate<i  Sam.  still  more  gruilly. 
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The  man  with  the  horrible  face  looked,  with  the  greatest  surprise,  up  the  court 
and  down  the  court,  and  in  at  the  windows  of  the  houses — everj-where  but  at  Sum 
Weller — and  took  another  step  forward,  when  he  was  brought  to  again,  b\  another 
shout. 

'  Hallo,  yuu  sir  1 '  said  Sam,  for  the  third  time. 

There  was  no  pretending  to  mistake  where  the  voice  came  from  now.  ,,>  tli" 
stranger,  having  no  other  resource,  at  last  looked  Sam  Weller  full  in  the  face. 

■  It  won't  do.  Job  Trotter,'  said  Sam.      '  Come  t      None  o'  that  'ere  uonsenM 


Vou  ain't  so  wcrv  'andsome  that  vou  can  afford  to  throw  avav  nian\  o' 


>our  g(),„| 


IcMiks.      Bring  them  'ere  eyes  o'  your'n  back  into  their  proper  places,  or  I'll  knwk 
'cm  out  of  your  hfa«l.      I)'  ye  hear  ?  ' 

As  Mr.  Welter  appeared  fully  disposed  to  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  this  addn-s 
Mr.  Trotter  gradaaily  allowed  his  face  to  resume  its  natural  expression  ;  and  thoii 
giving  a  start  of  joy,  ex'.laimed,  '  What  do  I  see  ?  Mr.  Walker  ! ' 
'  .\h.'  replied  Sam.  '  You  re  wcry  glad  to  see  me,  ain't  you  ?  ' 
'  Glad  : '  exclaimed  Jon  Trotter  ;  *  oh,  .Mr.  Walker,  if  you  had  but  known  ht.iv 
I  have  looked  forward  t«  this  meeting  !  It  is  t<K)  much,  .Mr.  Walker  ;  I  cannot  JK.ir 
it.  indeed  I  cannot.'  And  with  these  words,  Mr.  Trotter  burst  into  a  regular  imiml.i- 
tion  of  tears,  and,  flinging  his  arms  around  those  of  Mr.  Weller,  embraced  him  tlosel,, 
in  an  ecstasy  of  joy. 

'  Get  off ! '  cried  Sam,  indignant  at  this  process,  and  vainly  endeavouring  t , 
extricate  himself  from  the  grasp  of  his  enthusiastic  acquaintance.  '  Get  off,  I  tell 
you.      What  are  you  crying  over  me  for,  you  portable  ingine  ?  ' 

'  Because  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,'  replied  Job  Trotter,  gradually  releasing 
Mr.  Weller,  as  the  first  symptoms  of  his  pugnacity  disappeared.  '  Oh,  Mr.  Walker 
this  is  too  much.' 

'  Too  much  ! '  echoed  Sam,  '  I  think  it  is  too  much— -rayther  1  Now  what  have 
you  got  to  say  to  me,  eh  1 ' 

Mr.  Trotter  made  no  reply  ;  for  the  little  jiink  pocket  handkerchief  was  in  full 
force. 

'  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  me,  afore  I  knock  your  head  off !  '  repeated 
Mr.  Weller.  in  a  threatening  manner. 

•  Eh  ! '  said  Mr.  Trotter,  with  a  look  of  virtuous  surprise. 
'  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  me  ?  ' 

•  I.  Mr.  Walker  ? ' 

'  Don't  call  me  Valker ;  my  name  's  Veller ;  you  know  that  veil  enough.  \Vli.,t 
have  you  got  to  say  to  me  ?  ' 

'  Bless  you,  Mr.  Walker— Weller.  I  mean— a  great  many  things,  if  you  will  ion;. 
away  somewhere,  where  we  can  talk  comfortH>'ly  If  you  knew  how  I  have  looke.l 
for  you,  Mr.  Weller ' 

'  Wery  hard,  indeed,  I  s'pose  ?  '  said  Sam,  drily. 

•  Very,  very,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Trotter,  without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  face.  '  Btif 
shake  hands,  Mr.  Weller.' 

Sam  eyed  his  comr«nion  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then,  as  if  actuated  by  a  sudd.ii 
impulse,  complied  with  his  request. 

•  How,'  said  Job  Trotter,  as  they  walked  away—'  How  is  your  dear,  good  master  .' 
Oh.  he  IS  a  worthy  gentleman,  Mr.  Weller  I  I  hope  he  didn't  catch  cold,  that  dreadful 
night,  sir.' 
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There  was  a  momentarj'  look  of  deep  slyness  in  Job  Trotter's  eye,  as  he  said  this, 
I  ich  ran  a  thrill  through  Mr.  Weller's  clenched  fist  as  he  burnt  with  a  desire  to  make 
demonstration  on  his  ribs.      Sam  constrained  himself,  however,  and  replied  that 
l,is  master  was  extremely  well. 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  glad,'  replied  Mr.  Trotter,  '  is  he  here  1 ' 

'  Is  yourn  ?  '  asked  Sam,  by  way  of  reply. 

'  Oh  ves,  he  is  here,  and  I  grieve  to  say,  Mr.  Weller,  he  is  going  on  worse  than 

ever." 

•  Ah.  ah  ?  '  said  Sam. 

'  Oh,  shocking— terrible  ! ' 

'  At  a  lioarding-school  ?  '  said  Sam. 

•  No,  not  at  a  boarding-school,*  replied  Job  Trotter,  with  the  same  sly  look  whic-li 
Sara  had  noticed  before  ;   '  not  at  a  iK.arding-school." 

'  At  the  house  with  the  green  gate  ?  '  said  Sam,  eyeing  his  companion  closely. 
'  No,  no — oh,  not  there,'  replied  Job,  with  a  quickness  very  unusual  to  him. 

'  not  there." 

'  What  was  you  a  doin'  there  1 '  asked  Sam,  with  a  sharp  glance.  '  (iot  inside 
tlie  gate  by  accident,  perhaps  ?  ' 

'  WTiv,  Ml-.  Weller,'  replied  Job,  '  I  don't  mind  telling  you  my  little  secrets. 
liecaii.se.  vou  know,  we  took  such  a  fancy  for  each  other  when  we  first  n>et.  You 
recollect  how  pleasant  we  were  that  morning  ?  ' 

•  Oh  yes,'  said  Sam,  impatiently.      '  I  remember.      Well.' 

'Well,'  replied  Job,  speaking  with  great  precision,  and  in  the  low  tone  of  u 
man  who  ....mmunicBtes  an  important  secret ;  '  in  that  house  with  the  green  pit< , 
Mr.  Weller,  they  keep  a  good  many  servants." 

'  So  I  should  think,  from  liie  look  on  it,'  interposed  Sam. 

'  Yes,'  continued  Mr.  Trotter,  '  and  one  of  them  is  u  cook,  who  has  su\  ed  up  a 
little  nionev.  Mr.  Weller.  and  is  desirous,  if  she  can  establish  herself  in  life,  to  oixii 
a  little  shop  in  the  chandlery  way,  you  sec' 

'  Yes." 

'  Ye-.  Mr.  Wilier.  Well.  sir.  I  met  her  at  a  chapel  that  I  go  to  :  u  very  neat 
little  chapel  in  this  town,  Mr.  Weller,  where  thev  sing  the  niHnlM*r  four  collection  of 
livmns,  which  I  >;enerally  carry  aliout  with  nic,  in  a  little  h<M)k,  which  you  may  p<Thaps 
hiive  seen  in  my  hand — and  I  got  a  little  intimate  with  her,  Mr.  Weller,  und  from 
that  an  ucjuaintance  sprung  uj)  iK'twecn  ns,  and  T  may  venture  to  say,  Mr.  Weller. 
thiit  I  am  to  Ik"  the  chandler." 

'  .\h.  and  a  wery  amiabie  chandler  you  11  make,'  replied  Sam,  eyeing  Job  with 
a  side  look  of  intense  dislike. 

'The  great  advantage  of  this,  Mr.  Weller,'  continued  Job,  his  eyes  filling  with 
tears  as  he  s|)okc.  '  will  l)e,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  leave  my  present  disgraceful  s*  rvicc 
with  that  bad  man,  and  to  devote  myself  to  a  liettci  aii<l  more  virtuous  life  ;  more 
like  the  way  in  which  I  was  brought  up,  Mr.  Weller." 

'  Y'ou  must  hn'  been  wcry  nicely  l)n)ught  up,"  said  Sam. 

'Oh,  very,  Mr.  Weller.  very,'  rejilicd  Job.  At  the  recoHrrtion  of  the  purity 
of  his  youthful  days,  Mr.  Trotter  inillcd  forth  the  pink  handkerchief,  and  wcpl 
copiously. 

'You  must  ha'  been  nn  uncommon  nice  Injy,  to  go  t"  school  vith,'  saul 
Sam. 
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'  I  WM,  sir,*  replied  Job,  heaving  a  deep  nigh.  '  I  waa  the  idol  of  th. 
place.' 

*  Ah,"  said  Sam,  '  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  What  a  comfort  you  muat  ha'  licen  to 
your  blessed  mother." 

At  these  words,  Mr.  Job  Trotter  inserted  an  end  of  the  pink  handkerchief  int., 
the  comer  of  oneh  eye,  one  after  the  other,  and  began  to  weep  copiously. 

'  Wot 's  the  matter  vith  the  man  ?  '  said  Sam,  indignantly.  *  Chelsea  water 
works  is  nothin'  to  you.  What  are  you  melti.ig  vith  now  1  The  consciousne» 
I)'  willainy  ? ' 

■  I  cannot  keep  my  feelings  down,  Mr.  Wellcr,'  said  Job,  after  a  short  pause. 
'  To  think  that  my  master  should  have  suspected  the  conversation  I  had  with  yours. 
and  so  dragged  me  away  in  a  post-chaise,  and  after  persuading  the  sweet  young  lady 
to  say  she  knew  nothing  of  him,  and  bribing  the  school-mistress  to  do  the  \amt. 
deserted  her  for  a  Ijetter  speculation  I      Oh  !  Mr.  Weller,  it  makes  me  shudder.' 

'  Oh,  that  was  the  vay,  was  it  ?  '  said  Mr.  Weller. 

*  To  l)e  sure  it  was,'  replied  Job. 

'  Veil.'  said  Sam,  as  they  had  now  arrived  near  the  Hotel,  '  I  vant  to  have  u  little 
i)it  o'  talk  with  you.  Job  ;  so  if  you  're  not  partickler  engaged,  I  should  like  to  tct 
you  at  the  Great  White  Horse  to-night,  somewheres  alwut  eight  o'clock.' 

'  I  shall  be  sure  to  come,'  said  Job. 

'  Yes,  you  'd  better,'  replied  Sam,  with  a  meaning  look.  '  or  else  I  shall  perhnps 
l>e  asking  arter  yju,  at  the  other  side  of  the  green  guv;,  and  then  I  might  cut  \u>i 
out,  you  know.' 

'  I  shall  be  sure  to  be  with  you,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Trotter ;  and  wringing  Sum's  hand 
with  the  utmost  fervour,  he  walked  away. 

'  Tiike  care.  Job  Trotter,  take  care,"  said  Sam,  looking  after  him,  '  or  I  shall  l,c 
one  too  many  for  you  this  time.  I  shal,,  indeed.'  Having  uttered  this  sulilo(|iiy, 
and  looked  after  Job  till  he  wi^  to  lie  seen  no  more,  Mr.  Weller  made  the  l>est  of  lii> 
way  to  his  master's  bed-room. 

'  It 's  all  in  training,  sir,'  said  Sam. 

*  Vl'hat  's  in  training,  Sam  t '  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 
'  I  have  found  'em  out,  sir,'  said  Sam. 

'  Found  out  who  ?  ' 

'  That  'ere  queer  customer,  and  the  melan-cholly  chap  with  the  black  hair." 
'Impossible,  Sam!'    said  Mr.   Pickwick,   with  the  greatest  energy.      '  Wlurc 
are  they,  Sam  ;  where  are  they  t ' 

*  Hush,  hush  ! '  replied  Mr.  Weller ;  and  as  be  assisted  Mr.  Pickwick  to  (irc->-, 
he  detailed  the  plan  of  action  on  which  he  proposed  to  cuter. 

'  But  when  is  this  to  he  done,  Sam  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  All  in  good  time,  sir,'  replied  Sam. 

Whether  it  was  done  in  good  time,  or  not,  will  be  seen  hereafter. 


CHAPTER    XXIV 

WHEREIN  MR.  PETEK  MA«M'H  <;H<)\V.S  JEALOUS,  AND  THE  MlllhLK- 
AOED  LADV  APPREHENSIVE,  WHICH  IlKINtiS  THE  I'UK WHKIANs 
WITHIN    THE   ORASP   OK   THE    i-AW 

WHEN  Mr.  Pickwick  descended  to  the  rfKim  in  which  he  and  Mr.  IVttr 
Magnus  had  spent  the  preceding  evcniiif;.  he  found  that  gentleman 
with  the  major  part  of  the  contents  of  the  two  i>ags.  the  leutber  hi>t- 
box,  and  the  brown-paper  parcel,  displayed  to  all  p<issil»lc  advanta^'c 
on  hi*  person,  while  he  himself  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  r(M>ni  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  excitement  and  aptation. 

'  (kx)d  morning,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Peter  Magn'^^*       '  ♦V'hut  do  >ou  think  of  this,  sir  ?  ' 

•  Very  effective  indeed,'  re-plie<l  Mr.  Pickwick,  surveying  the  (jarnH  nfs  of  Mr. 
PcUr  Magnus  with  a  good-natured  smile. 

'Yes.  I  think  it'll  do,'  said  Mr.  Magnu.s.  >,i.  Pickwick,  s.r.  I  li.'\f  sinl  up 
in>  cipd.' 

'  Have  you  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  And  the  waiter  brought  back  word,  that  she  would  sec  nie  nt  ele\ en-  ul  clcxcn, 
sir ;  it  only  wants  a  quarter  now.' 

•  Very  near  the  time,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'Yes,  it  is  rather  'jear,'  replied  Mr.  Majjurs.  ' 'at  her  too  near  to  !«•  |>!riistin(  - 
ch  I  Mr.  Kckwick,  sir  't ' 

*  Confidence  is  a  great  thing  in  these  cases,'  observed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  I  believe  it  is,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Peter  Magnus.  '  I  am  very  conlidcnt.  sir.  Itrully, 
.Mr.  Pickwick,  I  do  not  see  why  a  man  should  fitl  any  fear  in  stich  ii  case  as  tins,  sir. 
What  is  it,  .sir  t  There  's  nothing  to  l>e  ashamed  of :  it  ';>  a  niattei  nf  mutual  iiccunc 
mcdation.  nothing  more.  Hustmnri  on  one  side,  wife  cm  the  other.  That 's  my 
view  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Pickwick.' 

■  It  is  a  verj'  philosopiiical  one,'  replied  Mr  I'ickwic!;.  '  But  brcakfust  is 
waiting',  Mr.  Magnus.      Come.' 

Lown  they  sat  to  brcakfaiit,  but  it  was  evident.  n<<twithstandin)>  tho  lioa-<tin).' 
of  Mr.  Peter  Magnus,  that  he  laboured  under  a  very  consiflerable  degrci  of  nn  vousiu's>-, 
of  which  loss  of  appetite,  a  propensity  to  upstt  the  tea-thing-',  a  s])0('lnil  uttcmpl 
at  drollerj-,  and  an  irresistible  niclinati.>n  to  look  at  Uk-  clo<-k  ,\cry  dtinr  scf-tind, 
were  among  the  principal  symptoms. 

'  He — he — he,'  tittered  Mr.  Mainius,  affecting  chccrfulne^^.,  and  j'ii'.piiis'  with 
agitation.      '  It  only  wants  two  minutes,  Mr.  Pickwick,      Am  I  pale,  sir  '.'  ' 

'  Not  ver\-,'  replieil  Mr.  Pickwick. 

There  was  a  brief  pause. 

'I  Ijcg  your  jiardon,  Mr,  l*»ckwick  :  but  have  you  ever  (loiic  this  -.mt  i.f  tliiiif,' 
in  your  time  ?  '  said  .Mr,  Magnus. 

*  Vou  mean  pro|K)sinB  t  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
'  Yes.' 

'  Never,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  g'vat  enerjiy,  '  never." 
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*  You  have  no  idea,  then,  how  it '»  best  to  begin  T  *  said  Mr.  Magnus. 

'  Why,*  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  I  may  have  formed  some  ideas  upon  the  suhjrrt. 
but,  as  I  have  never  submitted  them  to  the  test  of  ejtperience,  I  should  he  sorry  i( 
you  were  induced  to  regulate  your  proceedings  by  them.' 

*  I  should  feci  very  much  obliged  to  you,  for  any  advice,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Magnus, 
taking  another  look  at  the  clock :  the  hand  of  which  wa«  verging  on  the  fivi- 
minutes  pa.st. 

*  Well,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  the  profound  solemnity  with  which  that 
ftvat  mun  could,  when  he  pleased,  render  his  remarks  so  deeply  impressive  :  '  I  should 
commence,  sir,  with  a  tribute  to  the  lady's  beauty  and  excellent  qualities ;  from 
them,  sir,  I  should  diverge  to  my  own  unwortbiness.' 

'  Very  good,'  said  Mr.  Magnus. 

'  Unworthiness  for  her  only,  mind,  sir,'  resumed  Mr.  Pickwick ;  '  for  to  show 
that  I  was  not  wholly  unworthy,  sir,  I  should  take  a  brief  review  of  my  post  life,  iin<i 
present  condition.  I  should  argue,  by  analogy,  that  to  anybody  else,  I  must  be  a 
very  ilesirable  object.  I  should  then  expatiate  on  the  warmth  of  my  love,  and  tlir 
depth  of  my  devotion.      Perhar^     uiight  then  Iw  tempted  to  seize  her  hand.' 

'  Yes,  I '  ee.'  said  Mr.  Mag    is     '  that  would  be  a  very  great  point.* 

'  I  should  then,  sir.'  tontinuea  Mr.  Pickwick,  growing  warmer  as  the  subject 
presented  itself  in  more  glowing  colours  before  him  :  '  I  should  then,  sir,  come  to 
the  plain  and  simple  question.  "  Will  you  have  me  ?  "  I  think  I  am  justifled  in 
assuming  that  upon  this,  she  would  turn  awny  her  head.' 

'  You  think  that  may  be  taken  for  granted  ?  '  said  Mr.  Magnus ;  '  tiecause  il 
she  did  not  do  that  at  the  right  place,  it  would  tie  embarrassing.' 

'  I  think  she  v/ould,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  Upon  this,  sir,  I  should  squeeze  Ik  r 
hand,  and  I  think— I  think,  Mr.  Magnus  -that  after  I  had  done  that,  supposing  thnv 
was  no  refusal,  I  should  gently  draw  away  the  handkerchief,  which  my  slight  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  leads  me  to  suppose  the  lady  would  be  applying  to  her  e\<s 
at  the  moment,  and  steal  a  respectful  kiss.  I  think  I  should  kiss  her.  Mr.  Magnus . 
an<i  at  this  particular  point.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  the  lady  wore  going  td 
take  me  ut  all.  she  would  murmur  into  my  ears  a  bashful  acceptance.' 

Mr.  Magnus  started  ;  gazed  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  intelligent  face  for  n  short  tunc 
in  silence ;  and  then  (the  dial  pointing  to  the  ten  minutes  past)  shook  him  warmly 
by  the  bund,  and  rushed  <les|)erately  from  the  room. 

Mr.  Pirkwick  had  taken  a  few  strides  to  and  fro  ;  and  the  small  hand  of  the  cKkIc 
following  the  latter  part  of  his  example,  had  arrived  at  the  figure  which  indicatts 
the  half-hour,  when  the  door  suddenly  opened.  He  turned  round  to  meet  Mr.  lM«r 
Magnus,  and  encountcre<l,  in  his  stead,  the  joyous  face  of  Mr.  Tupman.  the  st-rtiK 
rountenance  of  Mr.  Winkle,  and  the  intellectual  lineaments  of  Mr.  Snodgra.ss.  A^ 
Mr.  Pickwick  greeted  them,  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  tripped  into  the  room. 

'.My  friends,  the  gentleman  I  was  speaking  of — Mr.  Magnus,'  said  Mi. 
Pirkwick. 

'  Your  servant,  gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Magnus,  evidently  in  a  1  igh  state  of  excite- 
ment ;  °  Mr.  Pickwick,  allow  me  to  speak  to  you,  one  moment,  sir.' 

As  he  said  this,  Mr.  Magnus  harnessed  his  forefinger  to  Mr.  Pickwick's  b:-'-  .f- 
hole.  and.  drawing  him  to  a  window  recess,  said  — 

'  Congratulate  me,  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  followed  your  advice  to  the  very  lettei. 

'  And  it  was  all  correct,  was  it  ? '   inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 
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'  It  was,  sir.      Could  not  possibly  have  been  better,'  replied  Mr.  Mhchus. 
Pickwiek,  she  is  mine.' 

'  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart.'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  warmly  sliakin^ 
his  new  friend  by  the  hand. 

'  You  must  see  her,"  said  Mr.  Magnus  :  *  this  way,  if  you  please.  Excuse  \is 
for  one  instant,  gentlemen.'  Hurrying  on  in  this  way,  Mr.  IVter  Magnus  tlrc« 
Mr.  Pickwiek  from  the  room.  He  paused  at  the  next  door  in  the  passage,  and  tapped 
gently  thereat. 

'  Come  in,'  said  a  female  voice.      And  in  they  went. 

'  Miss  Witherfield,'  said  Mr.  Magnus,  '  .Allow  me  to  introduce  my  very  jiarticular 
friend,  Mr.  Pickwick.      Mr.  Pickwick,  I  lieg  to  make  you  known  to  Miss  Withcrlii-id." 

The  lady  was  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room.  As  Mr.  Pickwick  bowed,  he  t(Hik 
his  sijectacles  from  his  waistcoat  piK'ket,  and  put  tlicni  on  ;  a  process  which  he  luul 
au  sooner  gone  through,  th:i  ,  uttering  an  exclamation  of  surjjrisc,  Mr.  Pickwick 
retreated  several  paces,  and  the  lady,  with  a  half-suppressed  scream,  hi<l  her  faic 
in  her  hands,  and  dropped  into  a  chair  ;  whcreujKjn  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  was  stricken 
motionless  on  the  spot,  and  gazed  from  one  to  the  other,  with  a  countenance  expressive 
of  the  extremities  of  horror  and  surprise. 

This  certainly  was,  to  all  appearance,  very  unaccountable  beliaviour  ;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  no  sooner  put  on  his  spectacles,  than  he  at  («ncc  recognised 
in  the  future  Mrs.  Magnus  the  lady  into  whose  room  he  had  so  unwarrantably  intruded 
on  the  previous  night  ;  and  the  spectacles  had  no  sooner  crossed  Mr.  Pickwick's  nose, 
than  the  lady  at  once  identified  the  countenance  which  she  had  seen  surrounded  b\ 
all  the  horrors  of  a  night-cap.      So  the  lady  screamed,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  started. 

'  Mr.  Pickwick  ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Magnus,  lost  in  astonishment,  '  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this,  sir  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  it,  sir  ?  '  added  Mr.  Magnus,  in  a 
threatening,  and  a  louder  tone. 

'  Sir.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  somewhat  indignant  at  the  very  sudden  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  had  conjugated  himself  into  the  imperative  nuM)d,  "  I  decline 
answering  that  question.' 

'  You  decline  it,  sir  t '  said  Mr.  Magnus. 

'  I  do,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  '  I  object  to  saying  anything  which  may  com- 
promise that  lady,  or  awaken  unpleasant  recollections  in  her  breast,  without  her 
consent  and  permission.' 

'  Miss  Witherfield,'  said  Mr.  Peter  Magnus,  '  do  you  know  this  person  ?  ' 

'  Know  him  !  '   repeated  the  middle-aged  lady,  hesitating. 

'  Yes,  know  him,  ma'am.      I  said  know  him,'  replied  Mr.  Magnus,  with  ferocity. 

'  I  have  seen  him,'  replied  the  middle-aged  lady. 

'  Where  ?  '    inquire<l  Mr.  Magnus,  "  where  ?  ' 

'That,'  said  the  middle-aged  lady,  rising  from  her  seal,  and  averting  her  head, 
■  that  I  would  not  reveal  for  worlds.' 

'  I  understand  you,  ma'am,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  and  respect  your  delicacy  :  it 
shall  never  be  ic     ded  by  me.  de|iend  upon  it.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  ma'am,'  said  Mr.  Magnus,  '  considering  the  situation  in  which 
I  am  placed  with  regard  to  yourself,  you  carry  this  matter  off  with  tolerable  coolness 
•tolerable  coolness,  ma'am.' 

'  Cruel  Mr.  Magnus  ! '  said  the  middle-aged  lady  ;  here  she  wept  very  copiously 
indeed. 
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'  Address  your  observations  to  me,  ^ir,'  interpose*!  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  '  I  alone  am 
to  blame,  if  anylxxly  be' 

'  Oh  !  you  alone  are  to  blame,  are  you,  sir  ?  '  said  Mr.  Maf^us  ;  '  I— I— Nce 
through  this,  sir.      \  ou  repent  of  your  determination  now,  do  you  ?  ' 

•  My  determination  ! '  Miid  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Your  determination,  sir.  Oh  !  don't  stare  at  me,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Tilagnus  ;  ■  I 
re  icct  your  words  last  night,  sir.  You  came  down  here,  sir,  to  expose  the  treiwhery 
aii>i  falsehootl  of  an  individual  on  whose  truth  and  honour  yo»i  had  placed  implicit 

reliance eh  ?  '      Here  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  indulged  in  a  prolonged  sneer  ;   and  taking 

off  his  green  spectacles— which  he  probably  found  superfluous  in  his  fit  of  jealousy 
-rolled  his  little  eyes  about,  in  a  manner  frightful  to  behold. 

'  Eh  ?  '  said  Mr.  Magnus  ;  and  then  he  repeated  the  sneer  with  increased  effect. 
'  But  you  shall  answer  it,  sir.' 

•  Answer  what  ?  '   said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Never  mind,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Magnus,  striding  up  and  down  the  room.     '  Xevt  i 

mind.' 

There  must  be  something  very  comprehensive  in  this  phrase  of  '  Never  mind.' 
for  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  witnessed  a  quarrel  in  the  street,  at  a  theatre, 
public  room,  or  elsewhere,  in  which  it  has  not  been  the  standard  leply  to  all  beiliycrenf 
mquiries.  '  Do  you  call  yourself  a  gentleman,  sir  ?  '— '  Nei  er  mind,  sir.'  '  Dul 
I  offer  to  say  anything  to  the  young  woman,  sir  ?  ' — '  Never  mind,  sir.'  '  Do  you 
want  your  head  knocked  up  against  that  wall,  sir  ?  '— '  Never  mind,  sir.'  It  is 
obser\'able,  too,  that  there  would  appear  to  be  some  hidden  taunt  in  this  universal 
'  Never  mind,'  which  rouses  more  indignation  in  the  bosom  of  the  individual  addressed, 
than  the  most  lavish  abuse  could  possibly  awaken. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  application  of  this  brevity  to  himself,  stnick 
exactly  that  indignation  o  Mr.  Pickwick's  soul,  which  it  would  infallibly  have  roused 
in  a  vulgar  breast.  We  merely  record  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pickwick  opened  the  room 
door,  and  abruptly  called  out,  '  Tupman,  come  here  ! ' 

Mr.  Tupman  immediately  presented  himself,  with  a  look  of  very  consideral)le 
surprise. 

'  Tupman,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  a  secret  of  some  delicacy,  in  which  that  lady  In 
concerned,  is  the  cause  of  a  difference  which  has  just  arisen  between  this  'cntleman 
and  myself.  When  I  assure  him,  in  your  presence,  that  it  has  no  relation  to  himself, 
and  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  his  affairs,  I  need  hardly  beg  you  to  take  notice 
that  if  he  continue  to  dispute  it,  he  expresses  a  doubt  of  my  veracity,  which  I  shall 
consider  extremely  insulting.'  As  Mr.  Pickwick  s>jid  this,  he  looked  eneyclopadias 
at  Mr.  Pete  Magnus. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  upright  and  honourable  l)earing,  coupled  with  that  force  and 
energy  of  speech  which  so  eminently  distinguished  him,  would  have  carried  convic- 
tion to  any  reasonable  mind  ;  but  unfortunately  at  that  particular  moment,  tlo 
mind  of  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  was  in  anything  but  reasonable  order.  Consequently, 
instead  of  receiving  Mr.  Pickwick's  explanation  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  forth- 
with proceeded  to  work  himself  into  a  red-hot,  scorehing,  consuming  passion,  and  to 
talk  about  what  was  due  to  his  own  feelings,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  :  adding  force 
to  his  declamation  by  striding  to  and  fro,  and  pulling  his  hair — amusements  whv'n 
he  would  varj-  occasionally,  by  shaking  his  fist  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  philanthrc  pie 
countenance. 
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Mr.  Pickwick,  in  his  turn,  conscious  of  his  own  innoctiuc  ami  icttitiiiic.  ami 
irritated  by  havinR  unfortunately  involved  the  niiddlc-a).'e<l  lady  in  suili  an  unpleasant 
affair,  was  not  so  quietly  disiM)sed  as  was  his  wont.  The  consc<juencc  was,  tliat  u,.rd- 
ran  hish,  and  voices  higher;  and  at  length  Mr.  .Ma^-iuis  fold  Mr.  l'i«kwuk  he  shcuM 
hoar  from  him;  to  which  Mr.  Pickwick  replied,  with  huidahle  i)olitenes.>..  that  the 
M«ner  he  heard  from  him  the  letter  ;  whercujxjn  the  midillcai;.d  lady  rushed  in 
terror  from  the  nwrn,  out  of  which  Mr.  Tupman  drnjrjictl  .Mr.  Pickwick,  U.iviiii; 
Mr.  Peter  Magnus  to  himself  and  meditation. 

If  the  middle-aged  lady  had  mingled  much  with  the  luisy  world,  or  had  prolitcd 
at  all  by  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  who  make  the  laws  and  set  the  fashions, 
she  woiild  have  known  that  this  sort  of  ferocity  is  the  most  harmless  thing  in  nature  ; 
liut  as  she  had  lived  for  the  most  part  in  the  country,  and  never  read  the  parlianit  iitar\ 
(icl)ites,  she  was  little  versed  in  these  jmrticular  refinements  of  civilised  lifi.  .\<iord 
iiigly.  when  she  had  gained  her  l)ed-chanil)cr.  bolted  herself  in,  and  begun  to  meditate 
on  the  scene  she  had  just  witnessed,  the  most  terrific  pictures  of  slaughter  an<l  destruc- 
tion presented  themselves  to  her  imagination  ;  among  which,  a  full-length  portrait 
of  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  home  home  by  four  men,  with  the  enibellishmciit  of  a  whole 
barrel-full  of  bullets  in  his  left  side,  was  among  the  very  least.  The  more  the  middlc- 
riged  lady  meditated,  the  more  terrified  she  became  ;  and  at  length  she  detemiimd 
to  repair  to  the  house  of  the  principal  magistrate  of  the  town,  and  reipust  him  to 
secure  the  persons  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Tupman  witho\it  delay. 

To  this  decision  the  middle-aged  lady  was  im|)elled  by  a  \ariety  ol  ..nMdcia- 
tions,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  incontestable  proof  it  would  afford  of  her  tkvolion 
to  Mr.  Peter  Magnus,  and  her  anxiety  for  his  safety.  She  was  too  well  ac<iuainted 
with  his  jealous  temperament  to  venture  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  real  cause  of  her 
agitation  on  beholding  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  and  she  trusted  to  her  own  intlucnce  and  power 
(,?  persuasion  with  the  little  man,  to  quell  his  Iwisterous  jealousy,  supposing  that 
Mr.  Pickwick  were  removed,  and  no  fresh  quarrel  could  arise.  Filled  with  these 
reflections,  the  middle-aged  lady  arrayed  herself  in  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  repaired 
to  the  Mayor's  dwelling  straightway. 

Now  George  Nupkins,  Esquire,  the  principal  magistrate  aforesaid,  was  as  grand 
a  personage  as  the  fastest  walker  would  find  out,  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  on  the 
twenty-first  of  June,  which  Iteing,  according  to  the  almanacs,  the  longest  day  in  tlie 
whole  year,  would  naturally  afford  him  the  longest  juricHl  for  his  search.  On  this 
particular  morning,  Mr.  Nupkins  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  excitement  and  irrita- 
tion, for  there  had  been  a  rebellion  in  the  town  ;  all  the  <!ay-s<holars  at  the  largest 
day-school  had  conspired  to  break  the  windows  of  an  obnoxious  apple-seller,  and 
had  hooted  the  beadle,  and  pelted  the  constabulary— an  elderly  gentleman  in  top- 
lioots,  who  had  been  called  out  to  repress  the  tunuilt,  an<l  who  had  been  a  peaei 
olficer,  man  and  lK)y,  for  half  a  century  at  least.  And  Mr.  Nupkins  was  silting  in 
his  easy  chair,  frowning  with  majesty,  and  boiling  with  rage,  when  a  la'y  was 
announced  on  pressing,  priva''»,  and  particular  business.  Mr.  Nupkins  lookid 
calmly  terrible,  and  commanded  that  the  lady  should  be  shown  lu  :  which  eoiumaiicl, 
like  all  the  mandates  of  emperors,  and  magistrates,  and  other  great  potentates  of 
the  earth,  was  forthwith  obeyed;  and  Miss  W  i'.herfiel<'.  interestingly  agitated,  was 
ushered  in  accordingly. 

'  Muzzle  ! '   said  the  magistrate. 

Muzzle  was  an  undersized  footman,  h  ith  a  long  body  and  short  legs. 
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'  Muzzle  !  ■ 

'  Yes,  your  worship.' 

'  Place  a  chpir,  and  leave  the  room.' 

*  Yes,  your  worship.' 

'  Now,  ma'am,  will  you  state  your  bu  ■  icss  ?  '  said  the  magistrate. 

*  It  is  of  a  very  painful  kind,  sir,'  said  Miss  Withe.  *ield. 

'Very  likely,  ma'em,'  said  the  magistrate.  'Compose  your  feelings,  ma'am.' 
Here  Mr.  Xupkins  looked  l)enignant.  '  And  then  tell  me  what  legal  business  brin-js 
you  here,  niuani.'  Here  the  magistrate  triumphed  over  the  man ;  and  he  looked 
stern  again. 

'  It  is  very  distressing  to  me,  sir,  '  <>  give  this  information,'  said  Miss  Witherfield. 
'  but  I  fear  a  duel  is  going  to  be  fought  here.' 

'  IT^'e,  ma'am  ?  '  said  the  magistrate.      '  Where,  ma'am  ?  ' 

'  In  Ip  :wich.' 

'  In  Ipswich,  ma'am  !  A  duel  in  Ipswich  I '  said  the  magistrate,  perfectly 
iighast  at  the  notion.  '  Impossible,  ma'tim  ;  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  contemplated 
in  this  town,  I  am  persuaded.  Bless  my  soul,  ma'am,  are  you  aware  of  the  activit\ 
of  our  local  magistracy  ?  Do  you  happen  to  have  heard,  ma'am,  that  I  rushed  into 
a  prize-ring  on  the  fourth  of  May  last,  attended  by  only  sixty  special  constables ;  and,  at 
the  hazard  of  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  angry  passions  of  an  infuriated  multitude,  pro- 
hibited a  pugilistic  contest  between  the  Middlesex  Dumpling  and  the  Suffolk  Bantam  ? 
A  duel  in  Ipswich,  ma'am  !  I  don't  think— I  do  not  think,'  said  the  magistrate, 
reasoning  with  himself,  '  that  any  two  men  can  have  had  the  hardihood  to  plan  such 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  in  this  town.' 

'  My  information  is  unfortunately  but  too  correct,'  said  the  middle-aged  lady. 
'  I  was  present  at  the  quarrel.' 

'  It 's  a  most  extraordinary  thing,'  said  the  astounded  magistrate.     '  Muzzle  ! ' 

'  Yes,  your  worship.' 

'  Send  Mr.  Jinks  here,  directly  !      Instantly.' 

'  Yes,  your  worship.' 

Muzzle  retired  ;  and  a  pale,  sharp-nosed,  half-fed,  shabbily-clad  clerk,  of  middle- 
npe.  entered  the  room. 

'  Mr.  Jinks,'  said  the  magistrate.      *  Mr.  Jinks.' 

'  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Jinks. 

'  This  lady,  Mr.  Jinks,  has  come  here,  to  give  information  of  an  intended  duel 
in  this  to\sii.' 

Mr.  Jinks,  not  knowing  exactly  what  to  do,  smiled  a  dependant's  smile. 

'  \\'hat  are  you  laughing  at,  Mr.  Jinks  ?  '  said  the  magistrate. 

Mr.  Jinks  looked  serious,  instantly. 

'  Mr.  Jinks,'  said  the  magistrate,  '  you  're  a  fool.' 

Mr.  Jinks  looked  humbly  at  the  great  man,  and  b.t  the  top  of  his  pen. 

'  You  may  see  something  very  comical  in  this  i  iformation,  sir ;  but  I  can  tell 
you  this,  Mr.  Jinks  ;  that  you  have  very  little  to  laugh  at,'  said  the  magistrate. 

The  hungry-looking  Jinks  sighed,  as  if  he  were  quite  aware  of  the  fact  of  his 
having  very  little  indeed  to  be  merry  about ;  and,  being  ordered  to  take  the  lady's 
information,  shambled  to  a  seat,  and  proceeded  to  write  it  down. 

'  This  man.  Pickwick,  is  the  principal.  I  understand,'  said  the  magistrate,  when 
the  statement  was  finished. 
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'  He  is.'  --aid  the  middle-ngcd  lady. 

•  ATid  the  other  rioter— what  's  his  imnie,  Mr.  .links  ?  ' 

•  Tupniftii.  sir." 

•  Tupninn  is  the  sec-ond  ^  ' 

•  Yes.' 

•  The  other  priiieipal.  yon  say,  has  ahseondcd.  ma  am  ? 

•  Yis,'  replied  Miss  Witherfield.  with  a  short  eoujih. 

•Verv  well.'  said  the  magistrate.  "These  are  two  edt-throats  from  Loiitl..ii. 
who  have  eonie  down  here  to  destroy  his  Majesty's  population  :  thinking  that  at 
this  distanec  from  the  eapital.  the  arm  of  the  law  is  weak  and  paralys.d.  Tln> 
shall  be  made  an  example  of.      Draw  up  the  warrants,  Mr.  Jinks.      Muz/.le  ! 

'  Yes,  your  worship.' 

'  Is  (Jrunimcr  downstairs  '! ' 

'  Yes,  y<nir  worship." 

•  Send  him  up.' 

The  obsecpiious  Muzzle  retired,  and  presently  retuiiidl,  intruduc  iul'  tin  <i«l<il\ 
.'(•ntlenmn  in  the  top-hoots,  who  was  ehiefly  reniarkiil>le  for  a  liottie-nosc.  a  Imarsc 
voice,  a  snuff-eolourcd  surtout,  and  a  wandering  eye. 

■  t;rummer,'  said  the  magistrate. 

•  Your  wash-up  ?  ' 

'  Is  the  town  quiet  now  ?  ' 

•  Pretty  well,  your  wash-up,'  replied  Grummer.  '  I'op'lar  feeling  has  in  a  measure 
subsided,  eonsekens  o'  the  l)oys  having  dispersed  to  erieket." 

'Nothing  but  vigorous  measures  will  do  in  these  times,  {;ruiniiM  r.'  saul  the 
magistrate,  in  a  determined  manner.  '  If  the  authority  of  the  king's  olVuers  is  s.  t 
at  nought,  we  must  have  the  riot  aet  read.  If  the  eivil  power  eannot  proff cf  these 
windows,  Grummer,  the  military  must  protect  the  eivil  i)ower,  and  tlu  windows 
too.      I  believe  that  is  a  maxim  of  the  eonstitution,  Mr.  .links  V  ' 

'  Certainly,  sir.'  said  Jinks. 

'Very  good.'  said  the  magistrate,  signing  the  warrants.  •  (Jrunun.  r.  \ou  will 
bring  these  persons  before  me.  this  afternwin.  You  will  find  them  at  the  tJreat 
WTiite  Horse.  Y'ou  recollect  the  case  of  the  Middlesex  Dumpling  and  the  .Suffolk 
Bantam.  Grummer  ?  ' 

Mr.  (Jnimmer  intimated,  by  a  retrospective  shake  of  the  liea<l.  that  he  should 
never  forget  it— as  indeed  it  was  not  likely  he  would,  so  long  a.s  it  eoiiliiiued  to  he 

cited  daily. 

'  This  is  even  more  unconstitutional,'  said  the  magistrate  ;  '  this  is  ( veil  a  greater 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  a  grosser  in  ringement  of  his  Majesty's  pierou-ative.  I 
Wieve  duelling  is  one  of  his  Majesty's  i  lost  undoubted  prerogatives,  Mr.  Jinks  ?  ' 

•  Expressly  stipulated  in  Magna  Charta,  sir.'  said  Mr.  Jinks. 

'One  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  British  en.wn,  wrung  from  his  .Majestv  by 
the  Barons,  I  believe,  Mr.  Jinks  ?  *   snid  the  magistrate. 

'  Just  so,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Jinks. 

'Very  well,'  said  the  magistrate,  drawing  himself  up  proudly,  '  it  shall  not  be 
violated  in  this  portion  of  his  dominions.  (Jrummer.  procure  assistniicc.  and  execute 
these  warrants  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.      Muzzle  ! ' 

'  Yes,  your  worship.' 

'  Show  the  ladv  out.' 
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Miss  Witherfield  retiree!,  deeply  impressed  wit!  • ;  '  magistrate's  learning  ami 
research;    Mr.   Nupkins  retired  to  lunch;    Mr.  J  .etired   within   himself— that 

being  the  only  retirement  he  had,  except  the  sofa-l  ...lead  in  the  small  parlour  which 
was  occupied  by  his  landlady's  family  in  the  daytime — and  Mr.  Grunimer  retirtd, 
to  wipe  out,  l)y  his  mode  of  discharging  his  present  commission,  the  insult  whicii  liad 
l)cen  fastened  upon  himself,  and  the  other  representative  of  his  Majesty — the  licadlc 
— in  the  course  of  the  morning. 

While  these  resolute  and  determined  preparation!)  for  the  conservation  of  the 
King's  peace,  were  pending,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends,  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
mighty  events  in  progress,  had  sat  quietly  down  to  dinner ;  and  very  talkative  and 
companionable  they  oil  were.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  in  the  very  act  of  relating  hi> 
adventure  of  the  preceding  night,  to  the  great  amusement  of  his  followers,  Mr.  Tupniaii 
es|>etially,  when  the  d(M>r  o|)ened,  and  a  somewhat  forbidding  countenance  peeped 
into  the  rcMnn.  The  eyes  in  the  forbidding  countenance  looked  very  earnestly  at 
Mr.  Pickwick,  for  .several  seconds,  and  were  to  all  appearance  satisfied  with  tlieir 
investigation ;  for  the  body  to  which  the  forbidding  countenance  belonged  slowK 
brought  itself  into  the  apartment,  and  presented  the  form  of  an  elderly  individual 
in  top-boots — not  to  keep  the  reader  any  longer  in  suspense,  in  short,  the  eyes  were 
the  wandering  eyes  of  Mr.  CJrummer,  and  the  body  was  the  body  of  the  same  gentlenian. 

Mr.  Grunnner's  mode  of  proceeding  was  professional,  but  peculiar.  His  first 
act  was  to  bolt  the  door  on  the  inside  ;  his  second,  to  polish  his  head  and  countenance 
very  carefully  with  a  cotton  handkerchief  ;  his  third,  to  place  his  hat,  with  the  cottoti 
handkerchief  in  it,  on  the  nearest  chair  ;  and  his  fourth,  to  produce  from  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  coat  a  short  truncheon,  surmounted  by  a  brazen  crown,  v:-*b  whicii  lie 
l)cckoned  to  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  grave  and  ghost-like  air. 

Mr.  Snodgrass  was  the  first  to  break  the  astonished  silence.  He  looked  stead  il> 
at  Mr.  Grummer  for  a  brief  space,  and  then  said  emphatically,  '  This  is  a  private  room, 
sir.      A  i)rivate  room.' 

Mr.  Grummer  shook  his  head,  and  replied,  '  No  room  's  private  to  his  Maje>t> 
when  the  street  door  's  once  passed.  That 's  law.  Some  people  maintains  that  an 
Englishman's  house  is  his  castle.      That 's  gammon.' 

The  Pickwickians  gazed  on  each  other  with  wondering  ej  es.     • 

'  Which  is  Mr.  Tupman  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Grummer.  He  had  an  intuitive  i)ercep- 
tion  of  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  he  knew  him  at  once. 

'  My  name  's  Tupman,'  said  that  gentleman. 

'  My  name  's  Law."  .said  Mr.  Grummer. 

'  WTiat  ?  '  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

*  Law,'  replied  Mr.  Grummer.  '  law,  civil  power,  and  exekative ;  them  's  my 
titles;  here's  my  authority.  Blank  Tupman,  blank  Pickvick  -against  the  peace 
of  our  sufferin  Lord  the  King— stattit  in  that  case  made  and  purwided— and  all 
regular.      I  apprehend  you  Pickvick  !  Tupman — the  aforesaid.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  this  in.solence  ?  '  said  Mr.  Tupman,  starting  up  :  '  Leave 
the  room  ! ' 

'  Halloo,'  said  Mr.  Grunimer.  retreating  very  expeditiously  to  the  door,  and 
opening  it  an  inch  or  two,  '  Dubbley.' 

'  Well,'  said  a  deep  voice  from  the  passage. 

'  Come  for'ard,  Dubbley.' 

At  the  word  of  command,  a  dirty-faeed  man,  something  over  six  feet  high,  and 
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stout  in  proportion,  squeezed  hiiu>elf  Ihroufih  the  half-open  dix.r  (nmkinjj  l>is  Uuv 
verv  red  in  the  process),  and  entered  the  room. 

'  '  Is  the  other  specials  outside.  Dubhiey  1 '    inquireil  Mr.  Cnimnnr. 

Mr.  Dubbley,  who  was  a  man  of  few  wonis,  nodded  a.v.cnt. 

'  Order  in  the  diwision  under  your  churne,  Duhhley."  said  Mr.  i;runuii.r. 

Mr  Dubbley  did  as  he  was  desired  ;  and  half  a  dozen  men.  euch  with  n  short 
truncheon  and  abras.^  crown,  flocked  into  the  rtK.ni.  Mr.  Grumnier  jMakctcd  his  stnfl. 
and  looked  lit  Mr.  Dubblev  ;  Mr.  Dubbley  pocketed  hi$  staff  and  'ooked  iit  the  division  ; 
the  division  pocketed  their  staves  and  looked  at  Messrs.  Tupn.an  and  I'uku .<  k. 

Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  followers  rose  us  one  man. 

•  \Vhat  is  the   meaning  of   this  atrocious  intrusion  upon   ni>    privac\  r '    saul 

Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Who  dares  apprehend  me  ?  '   said  Mr.  Tupnian. 

•  What  do  you  want  here,  scoundrels  ?  '  said  Mr.  Snotlgrass. 

Mr.  Winkle  .said  nothing,  but  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Grumiiicr.  and  iK-stowed  a  i.M.k 
upon  him,  which,  if  he  had  had  any  feeling,  must  have  pierced  his  brain.  A>  it  «!i>. 
however,  it  had  no  visible  effect  upon  him  whatever. 

»  Tien  the  executive  perceived  that  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  frieiuls  were  <lisiK)sia 

.    the  authoritv  of  the  law,  they  verv  significantly  turned  up  their  coat  sleeves. 

..ocking  them  "down  in  the  first  instance,  and  taking  them  up  afterwards,  wer. 

.uei  •  professional  act  which  had  only  to  l)c  thought  of.  to  be  done,  as  a  mutter  ..f 

w.irse.     This  demonstration  was  not  lost  upon  Mr.  Pickwick.      He  conferrc<l  a  feu 

moments  with  Mr.  Tupmun  apart,  and  then  signified  his  reudiiuss  U,  proceed  to  th.- 

Mayor's  residence,  merely  begging  the  parties  then  and  there  assembled,  to  take  n..li< . 

that  it  was  his  firm  intention  to  resent  this  monstrous  invasion  of  his  i)rivileges  as  an 

Englishman,  the  instant  he  was  at  liberty  ;    whereat   the  parties   then   and   there 

assembled  laughed  very  heartily,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  i;runinKr.  wh.. 

seemed  to  consider  that  any  slight  cast  upon  the  «livine  right  ..f  magistrates  was  a 

species  of  blasphemy,  not  to  be  tolerated. 

But  when  Mr.Pickwick  had  signified  his  readiness  to  bow  to  the  laws  of  Ins 
country;  and  just  when  the  waiters,  and  hostlers,  and  chainlwrmaids,  and  post- 
boys, who  had  anticipated  a  delightful  commotion  from  his  threatened  obstiiuKx, 
began  to  turn  awav.  disappointed  and  disgusted,  a  ditticulty  arose  which  had  not 
l)een  foreseen.  With  every  sentiment  of  veneration  for  the  constituted  authorities. 
Mr.  Pickwick  resolutely  protested  against  making  his  aj.pearance  in  the  public  streets, 
surrounded  and  guarded  by  the  oHicers  of  justice,  like  a  common  criminal.  Mr. 
Grummer,  in  the  then  disturbed  state  of  public  feeling  (for  it  was  half-holida> ,  ami 
the  boys  had  not  yet  gone  home),  as  resolutely  protc.ted  against  walking  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  wav.  and  taking  Mr.  Pickwick's  parole  that  he  would  go  straiyht 
to  the  magistrate's  ;  and  lioth  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Tiipman  a.s  strenuously  objected 
to  the  expense  of  a  post-coach,  which  was  the  only  respectable  conveyance  that  con  id 
be  obtained.  The  dispute  ran  high,  and  the  dilemma  lasted  long ;  and  just  as  the 
executive  were  on  the  point  of  overcoming  Mr.  Pickwick's  ..'  jectioii  to  walking  to 
the  magistrate's,  by  the  trite  expedient  of  carrying  him  thi  aer,  it  wa.s  recollected 
that  there  stood  in  the  inn  vard  an  old  sedan-chair,  which  having  been  originally 
built  for  a  ,...uty  gentleman  with  funded  proi)erty.  would  hold  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
Mr.  Tupman,  at  least  as  conveniently  u>  a  modern  post-chaise.  The  chair  was  hired, 
and  brought  into  the  h.ill  ;    Mr.   Pickwick  and  Mr.  Tupman    squeezed    themselves 
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inside,  and  pulled  down  the  blinds,  n  couple  of  ehairmcn  were  speedily  found  ;  anil 
the  procession  started  in  f^and  order.  The  sjteeials  surroi.ndcd  the  body  of  ft,. 
vehicle  ;  Mr.  Cnimmer  and  Mr.  Duhhley  marched  triumphantly  in  front ;  Mr.  SwmI- 
Brass  and  Mr.  Winkle  walked  arm-in-arm  behind  ;  and  the  unsoaped  of  Ip-.M  j(  ii 
brought  up  the  rear. 

The  sh<)pkec|>crs  of  the  town,  although  they  had  a  very  indistinct  notion  of  flu. 
nature  of  the  offence,  could  not  but  l)e  much  cilifiod  and  gratified  by  this  spectacle. 
Here  was  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  coming  di  ,vn  with  twenty  cold-ljeater  forcr. 
u|M>n  two  offenders  from  the  metropolis  itself ;  the  mighty  engine  »ii>  directed  by  tin  ir 
own  magistrate,  and  worked  by  their  own  officers  ;  and  both  the  criminals  by  thiir 
united  efforts  were  securely  shut  up  in  the  narrow  compass  of  one  srdan-t  hiiir. 
.Many  were  the  expressions  of  approval  and  admiration  which  greeted  Mr.  tirunmnr. 
as  he  headed  the  cavalcade,  staff  in  hand  ;  loud  and  long  wen.  the  shouts  raised  liv 
the  unsoaped  ;  and  amidst  these  united  testimonials  of  public  approbation,  the  pni- 
ccssion  moved  slowly  and  majestically  along. 

Mr.  Weller.  habited  in  his  morning  jacket  with  the  black  calico  sleeves,  was  return- 
iiig  in  a  rather  desponding  state  from  nn  unsuccessful  survey  of  the  mysterious  houvo 
with  the  green  gate,  when,  raising  his  eyes,  he  Jieheld  a  crowd  pouring  down  the  streft. 
surrounding  an  object  which  had  very  much  the  ap})earance  of  a  sedan-chair.  Will- 
ing to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  failure  of  his  enterprise,  he  stepped  aside  to  see 
the  crowd  pass  ;  and  finding  that  they  were  cheering  away,  very  much  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  forthwith  l)egan  (by  way  of  raising  his  spirits)  to  cheer  too,  with  all  hi-s 
might  and  main. 

Mr.  Grunmier  passed,  and  Mr.  Dubbley  passed,  and  the  sedan  passed,  and  the 
boily-guard  of  specials  passed,  and  Sam  was  still  responding  to  the  enthusiastic  cheers 
of  the  mob,  and  waving  his  hat  about  as  if  he  were  in  the  very  last  extreme  of  the 
wildest  joy  (though,  of  course,  he  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  the  matter  in  hniui), 
when  he  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Mr.  Winkle  and 
Mr.  Snodgrass. 

'  What  "s  the  row.  ge  'ni'n  ?  '  cried  Sam.  '  Who  have  they  got  in  this  here 
watch-l)ox  in  moumin'  ?  ' 

Both  gentlemen  replied  together,  but  their  words  were  lost  in  the  tumult. 

'  VNTio  ?  '  cried  Sam  again. 

Once  more  was  a  joint  reply  returned  ;  and,  though  the  words  were  inaudible. 
Sam  saw  by  the  motion  of  the  two  pairs  of  lips  that  they  had  uttered  the  magic  word 
'  Pickwick.' 

This  was  enough.  In  another  minute  Mr.  Weller  had  made  his  way  tlirough  the 
crowd,  stopped  the  chairmen,  and  confrorted  the  portly  Gnimmer. 

'  Hallo,  old  gen  Tm'n  I '  said  Sam.      '  Who  have  you  got  in  this  here  conwayance  1 

'  Stand  back,'  said  Mr.  Gnimmer,  whose  dignity,  like  the  dignity  of  a  great  many 
other  men,  had  been  wondrously  augmented  by  a  little  popularity. 

'  Knock  him  down,  if  he  don't,'  said  Mr.  Dubbley. 

*  I  "m  wery  much  obliged  to  you,  old  gen'l'm'n,'  replied  Sam,  '  for  consulting  my 
conwenience,  and  I  "m  still  more  obliged  to  the  other  gen'l'm'n,  who  looks  as  if  he  '«! 
just  escaped  from  a  giant's  carrywan,  for  his  wery  'ansome  suggestion  ;  but  I  should 
prefer  your  givin'  me  a  answer  to  my  question,  if  it '?  all  the  same  to  you.— How  are 
you.  sir  ?  '  This  last  observation  was  addressed  with  a  patronising  air  to  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, who  was  peeping  through  the  front  window. 
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Mr.  Grummer,  perfectly  speechless  with  indiimntion,  drained  thr  triiriclirnti 
with  the  brass  crown  from  its  particular  pocket,  niul  flourished  it  befurr  Sam's  » vt-s. 

'  Ah."  naid  Sam,  *  it  's  wery  pretty,  'xperially  the  crown.  whi<-h  is  uiicninniiMi 
like  the  real  one.' 

•  Stand  back  !  '  said  the  oiitruf^  Mr.  Grummer.  By  way  of  ii<ldin(!  funr  »i> 
the  command,  he  thrust  the  brass  emblem  of  royalty  into  Sam's  neckcloth  with  om 
hand,  and  seized  Sum's  collar  with  the  other  ;  a  compliment  which  Mr.  W«ller  retnnird 
bv  knocking  him  down  out  of  hand  :  having  previously,  with  the  utmost  consi»leni- 
ti'on,  knocked  down  a  chairman  for  him  to  lie  u))on, 

WTiether  Mr.  Winkle  was  iteizcd  with  u  teni|K)rary  attack  of  that  s|M<i«'s  of  infinity 
which  orij(inates  in  a  sense  of  injury,  or  animated  by  this  display  of  Mr.  WcJUr's  valour, 
is  uncertain  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  no  six>ncr  saw  Mr.  (inmuner  full  than  he  nuule 
a  terrific  onslaught  on  a  small  lioy  who  stmxl  next  him  ;  whereupon  Mr.  Sncxltirass. 
in  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  and  in  order  that  he  mi^ht  take  no  one  unawares,  annnniiccd 
in  a  very  loud  tone  that  he  was  Roinjj  to  In-jfin,  and  proceeded  to  lake  off  his  coat  with 
the  utmost  deliberation.  He  wa.s  immediately  surroumlcd  an«l  secured  ;  and  it  is 
hut  conimon  justice  b«)th  to  him  and  Mr.  Winkle  to  say,  that  they  <lid  not  make  the 
slightest  attempt  to  rescue  either  themselves  or  Mr.  Wellcr  :  who.  after  a  nmst  vigorous 
resistance,  was  overpowered  by  numbers  and  taken  prisoner.  The  precession  tb'i. 
re-formed  ;   the  chairmen  resumed  their  stations  :   and  the  march  was  rc-eonmieneed. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  indi^tnation  durinf;  the  whole  of  this  proceediup  was  bevond  nil 
hounds.  Tfe  could  just  see  Sam  upsetting  the  specials,  and  Hying  about  in  cvcr\ 
direction  ;  and  that  was  ali  he  could  see,  for  the  sedan-diMirs  wonliln't  open,  iiml  the 
blinds  wouldn't  pull  up.  At  length,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Tupnuin,  he  managetl 
to  push  open  the  roof  ;  and  mounting  on  the  seat,  and  sti  .ul\  ing  himself  as  well 
as  he  could,  by  placing  his  hand  on  that  gentleman's  shoulder,  Mr.  I'ickwick  |)roeee(l"  <! 
to  address  the  multitude  ;  to  dwell  upon  the  unjustiliable  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  treated  ;  and  to  call  upon  them  to  take  notice  that  his  servant  had  \>cn\  first 
assaulted.  In  this  order  they  reached  the  magistrate's  house  :  the  chairmen  trotlin;:. 
the  prisoners  following    ^fr.  Pickwick  oratorising,  and  the  crowd  ihoutinu. 
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CHAPTER    XXV 

SHOWING,  .\MONG  A  VARIKTY  OF  PLEASANT  MATTERS,  HOW 
MA.IE.STIC  ANI>  IJIPAIITIAL  .MK.  MI'KINS  WAS  ;  A.\l>  MOW  MU. 
WELLER  RETITRNEI)  MR.  .lOB  TROTTER's  SMUTTLEfOCK  As 
HEAVILY  AH  IT  CAME.  WITH  ANOTHER  MATTER,  WHICH  WILL 
BE   FOUND   IN   IT.H   PLACE 


VIOLENT  was  Mr.  Weller's  indignation  as  he  was  borne  along  :  numerous 
were  the  allusions  to  the  personal  ap|iearance  and  demcmiour  of  Mr. 
Grummer  and  his  companion  :  and  valorous  were  the  defiances  to  any 
six  of  the  gentlemen  present  :  in  which  he  vented  his  dissatisfaction. 
Mr.  Snodgra-ss  and  Mr.  Winkle  listened  with  gloomy  respect  to  the  torrent  of  eloquence 
which  their  leader  poured  forth  from  the  sedan-chair,  and  the  rapid  course  of  which 
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not  all  Mr.  Tupman'n  earnest  entreaties  to  have  the  iid  of  the  vehicle  closed,  «rre 
able  to  check  for  an  insiUnt.  But  Mr.  Weller's  anger  quickly  gave  way  to  curiokity 
when  the  procession  turned  down  tlu-  identical  court-yard  in  which  he  had  met  with 
the  runaway  Job  Trotter :  and  curiiwity  wa«  exchanged  for  a  feeling  of  the  n>o*t 
gleeful  astonishment,  when  the  all-important  Mr.  Grummer,  commanding  the  sedan- 
liearers  to  halt,  advanced  with  dignified  and  portentous  step*  to  the  very  green  gate 
from  which  Job  Trotter  had  emerged,  and  gave  a  mighty  pull  at  the  bell-handle 
whif'h  hung  at  the  side  thereof.  The  ring  was  answered  by  a  very  smart  and  pietty- 
faced  servant-girl,  who,  after  holding  up  her  hands  in  astonishment  at  the  rctKlliuus 
appearance  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  impassioned  language  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  sum- 
inoiied  Mr.  Muzzle.  Mr.  Muzzle  opened  one  half  of  the  carriage  gate,  to  admit  the 
sedan,  the  captured  ones,  and  the  specials  ;  and  immediately  slammed  it  in  the  facts 
of  the  mob,  who,  indignant  at  being  excluded,  and  anxious  to  see  what  foliuwrd, 
relieved  their  feelings  by  kicking  at  the  gate  and  ringing  the  bell,  for  an  hour  or  two 
afterwards.  In  this  amusement  they  all  took  part  by  turns,  except  three  or  four 
fortunate  individuals,  who,  having  discovered  a  grating  in  the  gate  which  commandtd 
H  view  of  nothing,  sta"^  through  it  with  the  indefatigable  perseverance  with  which 
|)eople  will  flatten  their  noses  against  the  front  windows  of  a  chemist's  shop,  wlun 
H  drunken  man,  who  has  h  xn  run  over  by  a  dog-cart  in  the  street,  is  under^oini.  a 
surgical  inspection  in  the  back-parlour. 

At  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps,  leading  to  the  house  door,  which  was  guarded  on 
either  side  by  an  American  aloe  in  a  green  tub,  the  sedan-chair  stopped.  Mr.  Puk- 
wick  and  his  friends  were  conducted  into  the  hall,  whence,  having  been  previously 
announced  by  Muzzle,  and  ordered  in  by  Mr.  Nupkins,  they  were  ushered  into  the 
worshipful  presnce  of  that  public-spirited  officer. 

The  scene  was  an  impressive  one,  well  calculated  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts 
of  culprits,  and  to  impress  then'  with  an  adequate  idea  of  the  stem  majesty  of  the 
law.  In  front  of  a  big  book-case,  in  a  big  chair,  behind  a  big  table,  and  before  u  tiig 
volume,  sat  Mr.  Nupkins,  looking  a  full  size  larger  than  any  one  of  them,  big  as  they 
were.  The  table  was  adorned  with  piles  of  papers  :  and  above  the  further  end  of 
it,  app  ;ared  the  head  and  shoulders  of  Mr.  Jinks,  who  was  busily  engaged  in  looking 
as  busy  as  possible.  The  party  having  all  entered.  Muzzle  carefully  closed  the  door. 
and  placed  himself  behind  his  master's  chair  to  await  his  orders.  Mr.  Nupkins  threw 
himself  back,  with  thrilling  solenmity,  and  scrutinised  the  faces  of  his  unwillinj; 
visitors. 

"  Now,  Grummer,  who  is  that  person  ?  '  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  pointing  to  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, who,  as  the  spokesman  of  his  friends,  stood  hat  in  hand,  bowing  with  the  utmost 
]K>liteness  and  respect. 

'  This  here  *s  Pickvick,  your  wash-up,'  said  Grummer. 

*  Come,  none  o*  that  'ere,  old  Strike-a-light,'  interposed  Mr.  Weller,  clbowinp 
himself  into  the  front  rank.  '  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  this  here  officer  o'  your'n 
in  the  gamlKMge  tops,  'ull  never  cam  a  decent  livin'  as  a  master  o'  the  ceremonies 
any  vere.  This  here,  sir,*  continued  Mr.  Weller,  thrusting  Grummer  aside,  and  address- 
ing the  magistrate  with  pleasant  familiarity,  '  This  here  is  S.  Pickvick,  Esquire  ;  this 
here  's  Mr.  Tupman ;  that  'ere  's  Mr.  Snodgrass ;  and  furder  on,  next  him  on  the 
t'  other  side,  Mr.  Winkle— all  wery  nice  gen'l'm'n,  sir,  as  you  'II  be  wery  happy  to  have 
the  acquaintance  <•  so  the  sooner  you  commits  these  here  officers  o'  your'n  to  the 
tread-mill  for  a        >th  or  two,  the  sooner  we  shall  begin  to  be  on  a  pleasant  under- 
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standing.      BusineHs  first.  plcHsiire  arten»anls,  us  Knit;  Kuharcl  the-  Tlunl  >ai«l  \        i 
h,-  stablx^  thf  f  other  kint;  in  the  Tower,  afore  he  Miiothereil  the  l.al.hi.  ,.■ 

At  the  conchision  o(  this  acldrt  ss.  Mr.  Weller  lirushetl  his  hat  with  his  ri».'ht  «|. 
anil  iiodf'ed  bei\ij{«d>  to  Ji-iks,  wh-    lad  hearil  him  thrmiKhoiit.  «i»h  uiisiH-akal)!.-  ii\.f. 

•  Who  is  this  man,  C  ii   mier     '   said  the  niugistrute. 

'  Uerv  desp'rate  ch'ructer  ^our  wash-up.'  replied  Cinmmier.  "He  •tteniplnl 
to  risTue  the  prisoners,  and  assaulteil  the  oftirers  ;   so  we  tiM.k  hini  into  ciistiKh,  ami 

lm)u«ht  ^im  here.' 

•  You  did  quite  right.'  replietl  the  magistrate.    '  He  is  evuu-ntlv  u  des|H-ratc  rulliiiii. 

•  He  is  my  servant,  sir.'  said  Mr.  I'iekwick,  anjrriK . 

■  Oh  !  he  is  your  servant,  is  he  1 '  said  Mr.  Xiipkins.  '  A  conspiracy  to  «lef«  at 
the  ends  of  justice,  and  murder  is  ottieers.  Pickwick's  servant.  Put  that  do«ii. 
Mr.  Jinks." 

Mr.  Jinks  did  s«>. 

•  What  s  your  name,  fellow  t '  thuiidecett  Mr.  Xi:,)kins. 
'  Veller,'  replied  Sam. 

'  .\  very  goo<l  name  for  the  Newgale  'alendar,'  said  M 
This  was  a  joke  ;    so  Jinks,  (iruinnier.   1"    lihlcy,  ail 

went  into  fits  of  laughter  of  five  miimtcs'  dura;    iii. 

'  Put  down  his  name.  Mr.  Jinks.'  said  tho  iunai-trcu'. 

•  Two  L's,  old  felbr.'  said  Sam. 

Here  an  unfortunate  special  lauf  ■<,:  again,  w|.  j.ipon  the  majristratc  threnlcncil 
to  commit  him.  instiintly.  It  is  a  c'  ■  ..  rous  thinj,  to  laugh  at  the  wrong  man.  in 
these  .ases. 

'  Where  do  you  live  ?  '  said  the  magistrate. 

'  Vare-ever  I  can.'  replied  Sam. 

•  Put  down  that.  Mr.  Jinks.'  said  the  magistrate,  who  was  fast  rising  into  a  rat'c. 
'  Score  it  under.'  said  Sam. 

'  He  is  a  vagaliond.  Mr.  Jinks,'  said  the  magistrate.  "  He  is  a  vagalumd  on  Ins 
own  statement ;   is  he  not,  .Mr.  Jinks  1 ' 

'  Certainly,  sir.' 

'  Then  I  'II  commit  him.      I  '11  commit  him  as  such.'  said  Mr.  Xupkins. 

'  This  is  a  wery  impartial  country  for  justic-e.'  said  Sam.  "  Tlierc  ain't  a  nmnis 
trute  goin'  as  don't  commit  himself  twice  as  often  ps  he  commits  other  |)eoplc." 

At  this  sally  another  special  laughed,  and  ,iien  tried  to  look  so  supcriiatiirally 
solemn  that  the  magistrate  detected  him  immediately. 

'  Grummer."  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  reddening  with  passion.  '  how  dare  you  select 
such  an  inefficient  and  disrcputahle  person  for  a  sjncial  constable,  as  that  man  t 
How  dare  you  do  it,  sir  ?  ' 

'  I  am  very  sorry,  your  wash-up,'  stammered  (iriimmer. 

'  Very  sorry  I '  said  the  furious  magistrate.  '  Vou  shall  repent  of  this  iie).'kct 
of  duty.  Mr.  Grummer  ;  you  shall  be  made  an  example  of.  Take  that  fellow's  staff 
away.      He  "s  drunk.      You  're  drunk,  fellow.' 

'  I  am  not  drunk,  your  worship.'  sai(!  the  man. 

'  You  are  drunk,'  returned  the  magistrate.  '  How  dare  you  say  >  ou  arc  not 
drunk,  sir,  when  I  say  you  are  ?      Doesn't  he  sn  • '!  of  spirits,  Grummer  ?  ' 

•  Horrid,  your  wash-up,'  replied  Grummer.  wh  had  n  vague  impression  that 
there  was  a  smell  of  rum  somewhere. 
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*  I  knew  he  did,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins.  '  I  saw  he  was  drunk  when  he  first  canic 
into  the  room,  by  his  excited  eye.      Did  you  observe  his  excited  eye,  M     Jinks  ? ' 

'  Certainly,  sir.' 

'  I  haven't  touched  a  drop  of  spirits  this  morning,'  said  the  man,  who  was  as 
sober  a  fellow  as  need  be. 

*  How  dare  you  tell  me  a  falsehood  ?  '  said  Mr.  Nupkins.  '  Isn't  he  dnink  at 
this  moment,  Mr.  Jinks  "i ' 

'  Certainly,  sir,'  replied  Jinks. 

'  Mr.  Jinks,'  said  the  magistrate,  '  I  shall  commit  that  man,  for  contempt.  Make 
out  his  committal,  Mr.  Jinks.' 

And  committed  the  special  would  have  been,  only  Jinks,  who  was  the  magistrate's 
adviser  (having  had  a  legal  education  of  three  years  in  a  country  attorney's  oil.  . 
whispered  the  magistrate  that  he  thought  it  wouldn't  do ;  so  the  magistrate  made 
a  si)eech,  and  said,  that  in  consideration  of  the  special's  family,  he  would  merelv 
reprimand  and  discharge  him.  Accordingly,  the  special  was  abused,  vehemently, 
for  :i  (]uarter  of  an  hour,  and  sent  about  his  business :  and  Grununer,  Duhbley, 
Muzzle,  and  all  the  other  specials  murmured  their  admiration  of  the  magnanimitv 
of  Mr.  Nupkins. 

'  Now,  Mr.  Jinks,'  said  the  magistrate,  '  swear  Gruntmier.' 

Grummer  was  sworn  directly ;  but  as  Grummer  wandered,  and  Mr.  Nupkins's 
dinner  was  nearly  ready,  Mr.  Nupkins  cut  the  matter  short,  by  putting  leading  ques- 
tions to  Grummer,  which  Grummer  answered  as  nearly  in  the  affirmative  as  he  could. 
So  the  examination  went  off,  all  very  smooth  and  comfortable,  and  two  assaults  were 
proved  against  Mr.  Weller,  and  a  threat  against  Mr.  Winkle,  and  a  push  against 
Mr.  Snodgrass.  When  all  this  was  done  to  the  magistrate's  satisfaction,  the  magis- 
trate and  Mr.  Jinks  consulted  in  whispers. 

The  consultation  having  lasted  about  ten  minutes,  Mr.  Jinks  retired  to  his 
end  of  the  table ;  and  the  magistrate,  with  a  preparatory  cough,  drew  himself  up 
in  his  chair,  and  was  proceeding  to  commence  his  address,  when  Mr.  Pickwick 
interposed. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  interrupting  you,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  *  but  before 
you  proceed  to  express,  and  act  upon,  any  opinion  you  may  have  formed  on  the 
statements  which  have  been  made  here,  I  must  claim  my  right  to  be  heard,  m  far 
as  I  am  personally  concerned.' 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,'  said  the  magistrate,  peremptorily. 

'  I  must  submit  to  you,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,'  interposed  the  magistrate,  '  or  I  shall  order  an  officer 
to  remove  you.' 

'  You  may  order  your  officers  to  do  whatever  you  please,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ; 
'  and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  specimen  I  have  had  of  the  subordination  preservid 
amongst  them,  that  whatever  you  order,  they  will  execute,  sir ;  but  I  shall  take  tiie 
liberty,  sir,  of  claiming  my  right  to  be  heard,  until  I  am  removed  by  force.' 

'  Pickvick  and  principle  I '  exclaimed  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  very  audible  voice. 

'  Sam,  be  quiei.,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Dumb  as  a  drum  vith  a  hole  in  it,  sir,'  replied  Sam. 

Mr.  Nupkins  looked  at  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  gaze  of  intense  astonishment,  at 
his  displaying  such  unwonted  temerity ;  and  was  apparently  about  to  return  a  very 
angry  reply,  when  Mr.  Jinks  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  whispered  something  in 
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his  ear.     To  this,  the  magistrnte  returned  a   hal(-audible   answer,   and   then   the 
whispering  was  renewed.      Jinks  was  evidently  remonstrating. 

At  length  the  magistrate,  gulping  down,  with  a  very  bad  gra'-e,  his  (liNinclii.a- 
tion  to  hear  anything  more,  turned  to  .Mr.  Pickwick,  and  said  sharr        •  What  <l<i  you 

want  to  say  ?  '  ,         ,  ■  , 

'  First,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  sending  a  look  through  his  spectacles,  under  whu  li 
even  Nupkins  quailed.  '  First,  I  wish  to  know  what  I  and  my  friend  have  l.«-<  n 
brought  here  for  ?  ' 

'  Must  I  tell  him  ?  '   whis[)ered  the  magistrate  to  Jinks. 

'  I  think  you  had  l)etter,  sir,'  whispered  Jinks  to  the  magistrate. 

'  An  information  has  been  sworn  Iwfore  mc'  said  the  nuigistriite.  •  that  it  is 
apprehended  you  are  ifoing  to  fight  a  duel,  and  that  the  other  man.  Tupnian,  is  your 
aider  and  abettor  in  it.      Therefore— eh,  Mr.  Jinks  ?  ' 

•  Certainly,  sir.' 

•  Therefore,  I  call  upon  you  both.  to~I  think  that 's  the  course,  Mr.  Jinks  ?  ' 
'  Certainly,  sir.' 

'  To— to— what,  Mr.  Jinks  ?  '   said  the  magistrate,  inttishly. 

•  To  find  bail,  sir.' 

'  Yes.      Therefore,  I  call  upon  you  both— as  3  was  about  to  sa> ,  wlun  I  was 
interrupted  by  my  clerk — to  find  bail.' 
'  Good  bail,'  whispered  Mr.  Jinks, 

•  I  shall  require  good  bail.'  said  the  magistrate. 
'  Town's-people,'  whispered  Jinks. 

•  They  must  be  town's-pcople,'  said  the  magistrate. 

•  Fifty  pounds  each,'  whispered  Jinks,  '  and  householders,  of  course." 

'  I  shall  require  two  sureties  of  fifty  pounds  each,'  said  the  magistrate  aloud, 
with  great  dignity,  '  and  they  must  be  householders,  of  course.' 

'  But,  bless  my  heart,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  together  with  Mr.  Tupmaii, 
was  all  amazement  and  indignation  ;  '  we  are  perfect  strangers  in  tiiis  town.  I 
have  as  little  knowledge  of  any  householders  here  as  I  have  intention  of  lighting  a 
duel  with  anybody.' 

'  I  dare  say,'  replied  the  magistrate,  '  I  dare  say— don't  you,  Mr.  Jinks  ?  ' 

'  Certainly,  sir.' 

'  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ?  '   inquired  the  magistrate. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  a  great  deal  more  to  say,  which  he  would  no  doubt  ha\-e  sai<l, 
very  little  to  his  own  advantage,  or  the  magistrate's  satisfaction,  if  he  had  not,  the 
moment  he  ceased  speaking,  been  pulled  by  the  sleeve  by  Mr.  VVeller,  with  whom  he 
was  immediately  engaged  in  so  earnest  a  conversation,  that  he  suffered  the  magis- 
trate's inquiry  to  pass  wholly  unnoticed.  Mr.  Nupkins  was  not  the  man  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  kind  twice  over ;  and  so,  with  another  preparatory  cough,  he  pro- 
ceeded, amidst  the  reverential  and  admiring  silence  of  the  constables,  to  pronounce 
his  decision. 

He  should  fine  Weller  two  pounds  for  the  first  assault,  and  three  pounds  for  the 
second.  He  should  fine  Winkle  two  pounds,  and  Snodgrass  one  pound,  besides 
requiring  them  to  enter  into  their  own  recognisances  to  keep  the  peace  towards  all 
his  Mftjesty's  subjects,  and  especially  towards  his  liege  servant,  Daniel  Grumnier. 
Pickwick  and  Tupman  he  had  already  held  to  bail. 

Immediately    on     the     magistrate    ceasing    to     speak,    Mr.    Pickwick,     with 
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a  smile  mantling  on  his  again  good-humoured  countenance,  stepped  fomard, 
and  said — 

'  I  beg  the  magistrate's  pardon,  but  may  I  request  a  few  minutes'  private  con- 
versation with  him,  on  a  matter  of  deep  importance  to  himself  ?  ' 

'  What  ?  '   said  the  magistrate. 

Mr.  Pickwick  repeated  his  request. 

'  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  request,'  said  the  magistrate.  '  A  private 
interview  ? ' 

'  A  private  interview,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  firmly ;  '  only,  as  a  part  of  the 
information  which  I  wish  to  communicate  is  derived  from  my  servant,  I  shou'  1  wish 
him  to  be  present.' 

The  magistrate  looked  at  Mr.  Jinks;  Mr.  Jinks  looked  at  tlio  magistrate;  the 
officers  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement.  Mr.  Nupkins  turned  suddenly  pule. 
Could  the  man  Wcller,  in  a  moment  of  remorse,  have  divulged  some  secret  conspirae\- 
for  his  assassination  ?  It  was  a  d'eadful  thought.  He  was  a  public  man  :  and  he 
turned  paler,  as  he  thought  of  Julius  Cesar  and  Mr.  Perceval. 

The  magistrate  looked  at  Mr.  Pickwick  again,  and  beckoned  Mr.  Jinks. 

'  ^Vhat  do  you  think  of  this  request,  Mr.  Jinks  ?  '  murmured  Mr.  Nupkins. 

Mr.  Jinks,  who  didn't  exactly  know  what  to  think  of  it,  and  was  afraid  he  might 
offend,  smiled  feebly,  after  a  dubious  fashion,  and,  screwing  up  the  comers  of  his 
mouth,  shook  his  head  slowly  from  side  to  side. 

*  Mr.  Jinks,'  said  the  magistrate,  gravely,  '  you  are  an  ass.' 

At  this  little  expression  of  opinion,  Mr.  Jinks  smiled  again — rather  more  f(>el)lv 
than  before — and  edged  himself  by  degrees,  back  into  his  own  comer. 

Mr.  Nupkins  debated  the  matter  within  himself  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then. 
rising  from  his  chair,  and  requesting  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  to  follow  him,  led  the 
way  into  a  small  room  which  opened  into  the  justice  parlour.  Desiring  Mr.  Pick- 
wick to  walk  to  the  upper  end  of  the  little  apartment,  and  holding  his  hand  upon  the 
half-closed  door,  that  he  might  be  able  to  effect  an  immediate  escape,  in  case  there 
was  the  least  tendency  to  a  display  of  hostilities,  Mr.  Nupkins  expressed  his  readiness 
to  hear  the  communication,  whatever  it  might  be. 

'  I  will  come  to  the  point  at  once,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  '  it  affects  yourself. 
and  your  credit,  materially.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  sir,  that  you  are  harbour- 
ing in  your  house  a  gross  impostor  I ' 

*  Two,'  intermpted  Sam.      '  Mulberry  agin  all  natur,  for  tears  and  willainny  ! ' 

*  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  if  I  am  to  render  myself  intelligible  to  this  gentleman, 
I  must  beg  you  to  control  your  feelings.' 

'  Wery  sorry,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Weller ;  '  but  when  I  think  o'  that  'ere  Job,  I  can't 
help  opening  the  waive  a  inch  or  two.' 

'  In  one  word,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  is  my  servnt  right  in  suspecting  that  a 
certain  Captain  Fitz-Marshall  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  here  ?  Because,'  added 
Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he  saw  that  Mr.  Nupkins  was  about  to  offer  a  verj-  indignant  inter- 
ruption, '  because,  if  he  be,  I  know  that  person  to  be  a ' 

'  Hush,  hush,*  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  closing  the  door.  '  Know  him  to  l)e 
what,  sir  ? ' 

'  An  unprincipled  adventurer — a  dishonourable  character — a  man  who  preys  upon 
society,  and  makes  easily-deceived  people  his  dupes,  sir ;  his  absurd,  his  foolish,  his 
wretched  dupes,  sir,'  said  the  excited  Mr.  Pickwick. 
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•  Dear  me,'  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  turning  very  red,  and  altering  his  whole  niunncr 
directly.      *  Dear  me,  Mr. ' 

'  Pickvick,'  said  Sam. 

•  Pickwick.'  said  the  magistrate,  '  dear  me,  Mr.  Pickwick— pray  take  a  scut— 
voii  cannot  mean  this  ?      Captain  Fitz-Marshall  1 ' 

'  Don't  call  him  a  cap' en,'  said  Sam,  '  nor  Fitz-Marshall  neither ;  he  ain't  nut  her 
one  nor  t'  other.  He  's  a  strolling  actor,  he  is.  and  his  name  's  Jingle  ;  and  if  ever 
there  was  a  wolf  in  a  mulberry  suit,  that  'ere  Job  Trotter  's  him.* 

'It  is  very  true,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  replying  to  the  magistrate's  l<K>k  nf 
amazement ;    *  niy  only  business  in  this  town,  is  to  exjMwe  the  person  of  whom  wt- 

now  speak.' 

Mr.  Pickwick  proceeded  to  pour  into  the  horror-stricken  ear  of  Mr.  Nupkins,  an 
abridged  account  of  Mr.  Jingle's  atrocities.  He  related  how  he  had  first  nut  him  ; 
how  he  had  eloped  with  Miss  VVardle  ;  how  he  had  cheerfully  resigned  the  lad\  for 
a  pecuniary  consideration  ;  how  he  had  entrapped  himself  into  a  lady's  boarding- 
school  at  midnight;  and  how  he  (Mr.  Pickwick)  now  felt  it  his  duty  to  expose  his 
assumption  of  his  present  name  and  rank. 

As  the  narrative  proceeded,  all  the  warm  blootl  in  the  body  of  Mr.  Napkins  tingled 
up  into  the  very  tips  of  his  ears.  He  had  picked  up  the  captain  at  u  neighbouring 
race-course.  Charmed  with  his  long  list  of  aristocratic  acqunintaiice,  his  extensive 
favel,  and  his  fashionable  demeanour,  Mrs.  Nupkins  and  Miss  Nupkins  had  exhibitctl 
Captain  Fitz-Marshall,  and  quoted  Captain  Fitz-Marshall,  and  hurled  Captain  Fitz- 
Marshall  at  the  devoted  heads  of  their  select  circle  of  acquaintance,  until  their  bosom 
friends,  Mrs.  Porkenham  and  the  Miss  Porkenhams,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Porkenhani,  were 
ready  to  burst  with  jealousy  and  despair.  And  now,  to  hear,  after  all.  that  he  was  a 
needy  adventurer,  a  strolling  player,  and  if  not  a  swindler,  something  so  very  like  it, 
that  it  was  hard  to  tell  the  difference  !  Heavens  !  WTiat  would  the  Porkenhams 
say  1  What  would  be  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Sidney  Porkenham  when  he  found  that  his 
addresses  had  been  slighted  for  such  a  rival !  How  should  he,  Nupkins,  meet  the  eye 
of  old  Porkenham  at  the  next  Quarter  Sessions  !  And  what  a  handle  would  it  be  for 
the  opposition  magisterial  party,  if  the  story  got  abroad  I 

'  But  after  all,'  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  brightening  for  a  moment,  after  a  long  pause  ; 
'  after  all,  this  is  a  mere  statemont.  Captain  Fitz-Marshall  is  a  man  of  very  engaging 
manners,  and,  I  dare  say,  has  many  enemies.  UTiat  proof  have  you  of  the  truth  of 
these  representations  ? ' 

'  Confront  me  with  him,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick, '  that  is  all  I  ask,  and  ail  I  require. 
Confront  him  with  me  and  my  friends  here  ;  you  w  ill  want  no  further  proof." 

'  Why,'  said  Mr.  Nupkins.  '  that  might  be  very  easily  done,  for  he  will  l)e  here 
to-night,  and  then  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  make  the  matter  public,  just  just 
—for  the  young  man's  own  sake,  you  know.  I— I— should  like  to  consult  Mrs.  Nupkins 
on  the  propriety  of  the  step,  in  the  first  instance,  though.  At  all  events,  Mr.  I'ukw iek, 
we  must  despatch  this  legal  business  before  we  can  do  anything  else.  Pru\  strp  into 
the  next  room.' 

Into  the  next  room  they  went. 

'  Grummer,'  said  the  magistrate,  in  an  awful  voice. 

'  Your  wash-up,'  replied  Grummer,  with  the  smile  of  a  favourite. 

•  Come,  come,  sir,'  said  the  magistrate,  sternly,  '  don't  let  nie  see  any  of  this 
levity  here.     It  is  very  unbecoming,  and  I  can  assure  you  that     ou  have  very  little 
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to  smile  at.      Was  the  account  you  gave  me  just   now   strictly   true  ?     Now  he 
careful,  sir.' 

'  Your  wash-up,'  stammered  (Jrummer,  '  I ' 

'  Oh,  you  are  confused,  are  you  ?  '  snid  the  magistrate.  '  Jlr.  Jinks,  you  observe 
this  confusion  ?  ' 

'  Certainly,  sir,'  replied  Jinks. 

'  Now,'  said  the  magistrate,  '  repeat  your  statement,  Grummer,  and  again  1  warn 
you  to  be  careful.     Mr.  Jinks,  take  his  words  down.' 

The  unfortunate  Grummer  proceeded  to  re-state  his  complaint,  but,  what  betuecn 
Mr.  Jinks's  taking  down  his  words,  and  the  magistrate's  taking  them  up  ;  his  natural 
tendency  to  rambling,  and  his  extreme  confusion  ;  he  managed  to  get  involved,  in 
something  under  three  minutes,  in  such  a  mass  of  entanglement  and  contradictiun. 
that  Mr.  Nupkins  at  once  declared  e  didn't  believe  him.  So  the  fines  were  remitted, 
and  Mr.  Jinks  found  a  couple  of  bail  in  no  time.  And  all  these  solemn  proceedings 
having  been  satisfactorily  concluded,  Mr.  Grummer  was  ignominiously  ordered  out 
— an  awful  instance  of  the  instability  of  human  greatness,  and  the  uncertain  tenure 
of  great  men's  favour. 

Mrs.  Nupkins  was  a  majestic  female  in  a  pink  gauze  turban  and  a  light  brown 
wig.  Miss  Nupkins  possessed  all  her  mamma's  haughtiness  without  the  turban, 
and  all  her  ill-nature  without  the  wig  ;  and  whenever  the  exercise  of  these  two  amiable 
qualities  involved  mother  and  daughter  in  some  unpleasant  dilemma,  as  they  not 
unfrequently  did,  they  both  concurred  in  laying  the  blame  on  the  shoulders  of 
Mr.  Nupkins.  Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Nupkins  sought  Mrs.  Nupkins,  and  detailed 
the  communication  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Pickwick,  Mrs.  Nupkins  suddeiilv 
recollected  that  she  had  always  expected  something  of  the  kind  ;  that  she  had  nlwaw 
said  it  would  be  so  ;  that  her  advice  was  never  taken  ;  that  she  really  did  not  know 
what  Mr.  Nupkins  supposed  she  was  ;  and  so  forth. 

'  The  idea  ! '  said  Miss  Nupkins,  forcing  a  tear  of  very  scanty  proportions  into 
the  comer  of  each  eye  ;   '  the  idea  of  my  being  made  si^ch  a  fool  of  ! ' 

'  Ah  !  you  may  thank  your  papa,  my  dear,  said  Mrs.  Nupkins  ;  '  how  have  I 
implored  and  begged  that  man  to  inquire  into  the  Captain's  family  connections  ;  how 
have  I  urged  and  entreated  him  to  take  some  decisive  step  !  I  am  quite  certain 
nobody  would  believe  it— quite.' 

'  But,  my  dear,'  said  Mr.  Nupkins. 

'  Don't  talk  to  me,  you  aggravating  thing,  don't ! '  said  Mrs.  Nupkins. 
'  My  love.'  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  '  you  professed  yourself  very  fond  of  Captain  Fitz- 
Marshall.     You  have  constantly  asked  him  here,  my  dear,  and  you  have  lost  no 
opporttmity  of  introducing  him  elsewhere.' 

'  Didn't  I  say  so,  Henrietta  ?  '  cried  Mrs.  Nupkins,  appealing  to  her  daughter, 
with  the  air  c.f  a  much-injured  female.     '  Didn't  I  say  that  your  papa  would  turti 
round  and  lay  all  this  at  my  door  ?    Didn't  I  say  so  ? '     Here  Mrs.  Nupkins  sobbed. 
'  Oh  pa  ! '  remonstrated  Miss  Nupkins.     And  here  she  sobbed  too. 

*  Isn't  it  too  much,  when  he  has  brought  all  this  disgrace  and  ridicule  upon  us. 
to  taunt  me  with  being  the  cause  of  it  ? '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nupkins. 

'  How  can  we  ever  show  ourselves  in  society  ! '  said  Miss  Nupkins. 
'  How  can  we  face  the  Porkenhams  1 '  cried  Mrs.  Nupkins. 

*  Or  the  Griggs's  ! '  cried  Miss  Nupkins. 

'  Or  the  Slummintowkens  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Nupkins.     '  But  what  does  your  papa 
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care !     ^Vhat  is  it  to  Aim  1 '     At  this  dreadt  il  reflection,  Mrs.  Niipkins  wrpt  with 
mental  anfjuish,  and  Miss  Nupkins  followed  on  the  same  sitle. 

Mrs.  Nupkins's  tears  continued  to  giish  forth,  with  jtreat  velocity,  until  sIa  had 
aaincd  a  little  time  to  think  the  matter  over :  when  she  ilecided,  in  Iht  own  luiml, 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  would  hr  to  ask  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  to  rinuiin  until 
the  Captain's  arrival,  and  then  to  give  Mr.  Pickwick  the  ojiportunity  he  M.uuhl.  If 
it  appeared  that  he  had  spoken  truly,  the  Captain  coild  l>c  turned  out  uf  the  house 
without  noising  the  matter  abroad,  and  they  could  easily  accoiuit  to  tlic  Porkcnhanis 
for  his  disappearance,  by  saying  that  he  had  been  njipointed.  thn>ui;h  the  Court 
influence  of  his  family,  to  the  Governor-Generalship  of  Sierra  Leone,  or  Saugur  Point, 
or  any  other  of  those  salubrious  climates  which  enchant  Europeans  so  niiicti  that, 
when  they  once  get  there,  they  can  hardly  ever  prevail  upon  themselve-.  to  come 

hack  again. 

When  Mrs.  NupLins  dried  up  her  tears,  Miss  Xu|>kisis  dried  uji  hers,  and 
Mr.  Nupkins  was  very  glad  to  settle  the  matter  as  Mrs.  Xiipkiiis  had  jiroposed.  So 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends,  having  washed  off  all  marks  of  their  late  encounter, 
were  introduced  to  the  ladies,  and  soon  afterwards  to  their  dinner  ;  and  -Mr.  Weller, 
whom  the  magistrate  with  his  peculiar  sagacity  had  discovered  in  iialf  an  hour  fi 
he  one  of  the  finest  fellows  alive,  was  consigned  to  the  eaie  and  guardianship  <  f 
Mr.  Muzzle,  who  was  specially  enjoined  to  take  him  below,  and  make  iiiiieh  of  him. 

'  How  de  do,  sir  ?  '  said  Mr.  Muzzle,  as  he  conducted  Mr.  Weller  down  the  kitchen 

stairs. 

'  Why,  no  con-siderable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  state  of  my  system,  since 
I  see  you  cocked  up  Ix-hind  your  governor's  chair  in  the  parlour,  a  little  vile  ago.' 
replied  Sam. 

'  You  will  excuse  my  not  taking  more  notice  of  you  then,"  said  .Mr.  Muzzle.  '  You 
sec,  master  hadn't  introduced  us,  then.  Lord,  how  fond  he  is  of  you,  Mr.  Weller. 
to  be  sure  ! ' 

'  .\h.'  said  Sam,  '  what  a  pleasant  chap  he  is  ! ' 

■  Ain't  he  ?  '  replied  Mr.  Muzzle. 

'  So  much  humour,'  said  Sam. 

'  And  such  a  man  to  speak,'  .said  Mr.  Muzzle.     '  How  his  ideas  How.  dont  they  Y 

'Wonderful,'  replied  Sam;  'they  comes  a  pouring  out.  knocking  eaili  others 
heads  so  fast,  that  they  seeins  to  stun  one  another  ;  you  hardly  know  what  he  's 
artcr,  do  you  ?  ' 

'  That 's  the  great  merit  of  his  style  of  speaking,'  rejoined  Mr.  Muzzle.  '  Take 
care  of  the  last  step,  Mr.  Weller.  Would  you  like  to  wash  your  hands,  sir.  lufore 
V.T  :;;n  the  ladies  ?  Here  's  a  sink,  with  the  water  laid  on,  sir,  and  a  clean  jack  towel 
behind  the  door." 

'  Ah  !  perhaps  I  may  as  well  have  a  rinse,'  replied  Mr.  Weller,  api)l>  ini:  plenty  of 
yellow  Map  to  the  towel,  and  rubbing  away,  till  his  face  shone  again.  '  Mow  many 
ladies  are  there  ?  ' 

'  Only  two  m  our  kitchen,'  said  Mr.  Muzzle,  "  ct)ok  and  'ousemaid.  Wc  keep  a 
boy  to  do  the  dirty  work,  and  a  gal  besides,  but  they  dine  in  the  washus.' 

'  Oh,  they  dines  in  the  washus,  do  they  ?  '  said  Mr.  Weller. 

'  Yes,'  replied  Mr.  Muzzle,  '  we  tried  'em  at  our  table  when  they  first  come,  but 
we  couldn't  keep  'em.  The  gal's  manners  is  dreadful  vulgar ;  and  the  boy  breathes 
so  very  huri    -hi  e  he  's  eating,  that  we  found  it  imptissible  to  sit  at  table  with  him.' 
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■  Young  grampus  ! '  said  Mr.  >V'eller. 

'  Oh,  dreadful,'  rejoined  Mr.  Muzzle ;  '  hut  that  is  the  worst  o(  countrv  servicp 
Mr.  Weller  ;  the  juniors  is  always  so  very  savage.  This  way,  sir,  if  you  please  ;  this 
way.' 

Preceding  Mr.  Weller,  with  the  utmost  politeness,  Mr.  Muzzle  conducted  him 
into  the  kitchen. 

'  Marj-,'  said  Mr.  Muzzle  to  the  pretty  servant  girl,  '  this  is  Mr.  Weller  :  a  gentle- 
man as  master  has  sent  down,  to  be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible.' 

'  And  your  master  's  a  knowin'  hand,  and  has  just  sent  me  to  the  right  place.' 
said  Mr.  Weller,  with  a  glance  of  admiration  at  Mary.  '  If  I  wos  master  o'  this  here 
house,  I  should  aiways  find  the  materials  for  comfort  vere  Mary  was." 

'  Lor,  Mr.  Wellei- ! '  said  Mary,  blushing. 

'  Well,  I  never  ! '  ejaculated  the  cook. 

•  Bless  me.  cook,  I  forgot  you,'  said  Mr.  Muzzle.  '  Mr.  Weller,  let  me  introduee 
you.' 

'  How  are  you,  nia'um,'  said  Mr.  Weller.  '  Wery  glad  to  see  you,  indeed,  ami 
hope  our  acquaintance  may  Ije  a  long  'un,  as  the  gen'l'm'n  said  to  the  fi'  pun'  note.' 

When  this  ceremony  of  introduction  had  been  gone  through,  the  cook  and  Marv 
retired  into  the  back  kitchen  to  titter,  for  ten  minutes ;  then  returning,  all  giggles 
and  blushes,  they  sat  down  to  dinner. 

Mr.  Weller's  easy  manners  and  conversational  powers  had  such  irresistible 
influence  with  his  new  friends,  that  before  the  dinner  was  half  over,  they  were 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  intimacy,  and  in  possession  of  a  full  account  of  the  delin- 
quency of  Job  Trotter. 

'  I  never  could  a-beai  tb  it  Job,'  said  Mary. 

'  No  more  you  never  ought  to,  my  dear,'  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

'  Why  not  ?  '  inquired  Mary. 

'  'I'os  ugliness  and  svindlin'  never  ought  to  be  fonniliar  vith  elegance  and  wirtew,' 
replied  Mr.  Weller.     '  Ought  they,  Mr.  Muzzle  ?  ' 

'  Not  by  no  means,'  replied  that  gentleman. 

Here  Mary  laughed,  and  said  the  cook  had  made  her ;  and  the  cook  laughed, 
and  said  she  hadn't. 

'  I  han't  got  a  glass,'  said  Mary. 

'  Drink  with  me,  my  dear,'  said  Mr.  Weller.  '  Put  your  lips  to  this  here  tumbler, 
and  then  I  can  kiss  you  by  deputy.' 

'  For  shame,  Mr.  Weller  ! '  said  Mary. 

'  What 's  a  shame,  my  dear  ?  ' 

'  Talkin'  in  that  way.' 

'  Nonsense  ;   it  ain't  no  harm.     It 's  natur' ;  ain't  it,  cook  V  ' 

'  Don't  ask  me,  imperence,'  replied  the  cook,  in  a  high  state  of  delight :  and  here- 
upon the  cook  and  Mary  laughed  again,  till  what  between  the  beer,  and  the  cold  meat, 
and  the  laughter  combined,  the  latter  young  lady  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  choking; 
— an  alarming  crisis  from  which  she  was  onlj  recovered  by  sundry  pats  on  the  back, 
and  other  necessary  attentions,  most  delicately  administered  by  Mr.  Samuel  Weller. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  jollity  and  conviviality,  a  loud  ring  was  heard  at  the  garden- 
gate  :  to  which  the  young  gentleman  who  took  his  meals  in  the  wash-house,  immedi- 
ately responded.  Mr.  Weller  was  in  the  height  of  his  attentions  to  the  pretty  house- 
maid ;   Mr,  MtizJile  was  busy  doing  the  honours  of  the  '„able  ;   and  the  cook  had  jubt 
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iiaused  to  laujfh.  in  the  very  act  o(  raising  n  hujje  morsel  to  her  lips  ;  when  ihv  kitihin- 
a<ior  oj)ened,  and  in  walked  Mr.  Job  Trotter. 

We  have  said  in  walketl  Mr.  Job  Trotter,  but  the  Htatement  is  not  distinKui>-ln<l 
|,v  our  usual  scnipulous  adherence  to  fact.  The  dtw.r  opened,  and  Mr.  Tn.ttor 
appeared.  He  would  have  walked  in,  and  was  in  the  very  act  of  doinjj  so.  iiiiUtd. 
when  catching  sight  of  Mr.  Weller,  he  involuntarily  shrank  back  a  pace  or  two.  and 
>t(KMl  gazing  on  the  unexi)ected  scene  In-fore  him,  perfectly  motionless  with  anuizcmciu 

and  terror. 

'  Here  he  '  ! '  said  Sam.  rising  with  great  glee.  '  \>*hy.  we  were  that  wery  nion\eiit 
a  speaking  o'  >ou.     How  are  you  ?     \Vherc  Aattr  you  l)een  ?     Come  in.' 

Laying  his  hand  on  the  mulberry  ct)llar  of  the  unresisting  Job,  Mr.  Weller  dragged 
him  into  the  kitchen  ;  and,  locking  the  door,  handed  the  key  to  Mr.  Muzzle,  who  very 
rooliy  buttoned  it  up  in  a  side-iXK'kef . 

'  Well,  here  's  a  game  ! '  cried  Sam.  '  Only  think  o'  my  master  bavin'  the  pleasure 
o"  meetuig  your'n.  upstairs,  an  I  me  havin'  the  joy  o'  mcctin'  you  down  here.  How 
are  vou  gcttin'  on,  and  how  is  the  chandlery  bis'ness  likely  to  J.o  "/  Well.  I  urn  so  glad 
t(i  sec  you.     Hov  happy  you  I'-ok.     It  s  quite  a  tre-t  to  see  you  ;  ain't  it.  Mr.  Muzzle  Y  ' 

'  Quite,'  said  Mr.  Muzzle. 

'  So  cheerful  he  is  ! '  said  Sam. 

'  In  such  good  spirits  !  '  said  Muzzle. 

'  And  so  glad  to  see  «m— that  makes  it  .^o  much  more  comfortable,'  saiil  Sam. 
'  Sit  down  ;    sit  down.* 

Mr.  Trotter  suffered  himself  to  be  forced  into  a  chair  by  the  fireside.  He  cast  his 
small  eyes,  first  on  Mr.  Weller,  and  the»>  on  Mr.  Muzzle,  but  said  nothing. 

'  VVell,  now,'  said  Sam,  '  afore  these  here  ladies,  I  should  jest  like  to  ask  \<)u,  t-s 
a  sort  of  curiosity,  whether  you  don't  con-sider  ycurseif  as  mce  and  weil-lK-havcd  a 
young  gen'l'm'n.  as  ever  used  a  pink  check  pocket-handkerchief,  and  the  number  four 
collection  ?  ' 

'  And  as  was  ever  a-going  to  l)e  married  to  a  cook  t '  said  that  lady  indignantly. 

•  The  willin  ! ' 

'  .\nd  leave  off  his  evil  way.s  and  set  up  in  the  chandlery  line,  arterwards,'  said 
the  housemaid. 

•  Now,  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is.  young  man,'  said  Mr.  Muzzle,  .solemnly,  enraged  at 
the  last  two  allusions,  '  this  here  lady  (jwinting  to  the  cook)  keeps  company  with  mr  : 
and  when  you  presume,  sir.  to  talk  of  keeping  chandlers'  shops  with  her,  you  injure 
me  in  one  of  the  most  delicatest  ixiints  in  which  one  man  can  injure  another.  Do 
you  understand  me,  sir  ?  ' 

Here  Mr.  Muzzle,  who  had  a  great  notion  of  his  eloquence,  in  which  he  imitated 
his  master,  paused  for  a  reply. 

But  Mr.  Trotter  made  no  reply.  So  Mr.  Muzzle  proceeded  in  a  solemn 
manner — 

'  It 's  very  probable,  sir,  that  you  won't  l>c  wanted  upstairs  for  several  munites. 
sir,  l)ecause  my  master  is  at  this  moment  particularly  engaged  in  settling  the  hash  of 
your  master,  sir ;  and  therefore  you  'II  have  leisure,  sir,  for  a  little  private  talk  with 
me.  sir.     Do  you  understand  me,  sir  ?  ' 

Mr.  Muzzle  again  paused  for  a  reply,  and  again  Mr.  Trotter  »lisa|  pointed  him. 

'  Well,  then,'  said  Mr.  Muzzle,  '  I  'm  very  sorry  to  have  to  explain  myself  In-fore 
ladies,  but  the  urgency  of  the  ease  will  be  my  excuse.     The  bark  kitchen  '-^  cniptv, 
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sir.  I(  you  will  step  in  there,  sir,  Mr.  VVeller  will  see  fair,  and  wc  can  have  miitiial 
satisfaction  till  the  IkII  rings.     Follow  me,  sir  ! ' 

As  Mr.  Muzzle  uttered  these  words,  he  took  n  step  or  two  towards  thi-  door  ;  un,! 
by  W8\-  of  saving  time,  began  to  pull  off  his  coat  as  he  walketl  along. 

Now,  the  cook  no  sooner  heard  the  concluding  words  of  this  desperate  challcnfic. 
and  saw  Mr.  Muzzle  about  to  put  it  into  execution,  than  she  uttered  a  lotid  and  pierrin  . 
shriek,  and  rushing  on  Mr.  Job  Trotter,  who  rose  from  his  chair  on  the  instimt,  tir. 
and  buffeted  his  large  flat  face,  with  an  energy  peculiar  to  exciteil  females,  and  twinii!> 
her  hands  in  his  long  black  hair,  tore  therefrom  about  enough  to  make  five  or  six  dozi  a 
of  the  very  largest-sized  mourning-rings.  Having  accomplished  this  feat  uiHi  ii:i 
the  ardour  which  her  devoted  love  for  Mr.  Muzzle  inspired,  she  staggered  bark  ;  nml 
being  a  lady  of  very  excitable  and  delicate  feelings,  she  instantly  fell  under  tlir  dresser. 
and  fainted  away. 

At  this  moment,  the  bell  rang. 

'  That 's  for  you,  Job  Trotter,'  said  Sam ;  and  before  Mr.  Trotter  could  ofI<  r 
remonstrance  or  reply — even  before  he  had  time  to  stanch  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
insensible  lady — Sam  seized  one  arm  and  Mr.  Muzzle  the  other  ;  and  one  pulling  Ix'tore. 
and  the  other  pushing  liehind,  they  conveyed  him  upstairs,  and  into  the  parlour. 

It  was  an  impressive  tableau.  Alfred  Jingle,  Esquire,  alias  Captain  Fitz-.Marshall, 
was  standing  near  the  door  with  his  hat  in  his  han»l.  and  a  smile  on  his  face,  wholly 
unmoved  by  his  very  unpleasant  situation.  Confronting  him,  stoiKl  Mr.  I'ickwiek, 
who  had  evidently  been  inculcating  some  high  moral  lesson  ;  for  his  left  hand  \va> 
beneath  his  coat  tail,  and  his  right  extended  in  air,  as  was  his  wont  wlien  deliverini,' 
himself  of  an  impressive  address.  At  a  little  distance,  stood  Mr.  Tupman  witli  in- 
dignant countenance,  carefully  held  back  by  his  two  younger  friends ;  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room  were  Mr.  Xupkins,  Mrs.  Nupkins,  and  Miss  Nupkins,  gloomily  grand. 
and  savagely  vexed. 

*  What  prevents  me,'  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  with  magisterial  dignity,  as  J<ili  wa- 
brought  in  :  '  what  prevents  me  from  detaining  these  men  as  rogues  and  impostors  .' 
It  is  a  foolish  mercy.     What  prevents  me  ?  ' 

*  Pride,  old  fellow,  pride,'  replied  Jingle,  quite  at  his  ease.  '  Wouldn't  do— no 
go— caught  a  captain,  eh  ?— ha !  ha  I  verj'  good— husband  for  daughter— biter  hit 
— make  it  public — not  for  worlds — look  stupid — very  ! ' 

'  W^retch,'  said  Mrs.  Nupkins,  '  we  scorn  your  base  insinuations.' 

'  I  always  hated  him,'  added  Henrietta. 

'  Oh,  of  course,'  said  Jingle.  '  Tall  young  man — old  lover — Sidney  I'orkenham 
—rich— fine  fellow— not  so  rich  as  captain,  though  ?— turn  him  away— off  with  hini— 
anything  for  captain— nothing  like  captain  an>-where— all  the  girls— raving  mad— e!i, 
Job  ?' 

Here  Mr.  Jingle  laughed  verj-  heartily  ;  and  Job,  rubbing  his  hands  with  delight. 
uttered  the  first  sound  he  had  given  vent  to,  since  he  entered  the  house— a  low  noisele-s 
chuckle,  which  seemed  to  intimate  that  he  enjoyed  his  laugh  too  much,  to  let  any  of  it 
escape  in  sound. 

'  Mr.  Nupkins,'  said  the  elder  lady,  '  this  is  not  a  fit  conversation  for  the  scr\ants 
to  overhear.     Let  these  wretches  be  removed.' 

'  Certainly,  my  dear,'  said  Mr.  Nupkins.     '  Muzzle  ! ' 

*  Your  worship.' 

'  Open  the  front  door.' 
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'  Yes,  your  worship.' 

'  Leave  the  house  I '  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  waving  his  hand  eniphaticiilly. 

Jingle  smiled,  and  moved  towards  the  door. 

'  Stay  ! '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Jingle  stopped. 

•  I  might,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  have  taken  a  much  greater  revenge  (or  the  Irenl  ■ 
ment  1  have  experienced  at  your  hands,  and  that  of  your  hypocritical  friend  there," 

Job  Trotter  bowed  with  great  ooHteness,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart. 

'  I  say,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  growing  gradually  angry,  '  that  I  might  have  taken 
u  greater  revenge,  but  I  content  myself  with  exposing  you,  which  I  omNider  a  dut\ 
I  owe  to  society.    This  is  a  leniency,  sir,  which  I  htipc  you  will  rememlter." 

\Vhen  Mr.  Pickwick  arrived  at  this  point.  Job  Trotter,  with  facetious  gravity. 
Huplied  his  hand  to  his  ear,  as  if  desirous  not  to  losi-  u  syllable  ho  uttered. 

'  And  I  have  only  to  add,  sir,'  Miiil  Mr.  Pickwick,  now  thoroughly  angry.  *  that  I 
consider  vou  a  rascal,  and  a — a  rufljan— and— and  worse  than  any  man  I  ever  saw.  or 
heard  of,  except  that  pious  and  sanctified  vagabond  in  the  mull)erry  livtrx .' 

'  Ha  !  ha  ! '  said  Jingle,  '  gooil  fellow.  Pickwick — fine  heart — stout  old  boy—  but 
smisv  not  be  passionate — bad  thing,  very — bye,  b\e— sec  y«)u  again  some  day—  keep 
up  your  spirits — now.  Job — trot ! ' 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Jing'ie  stuck  on  his  hat  in  the  old  fashion,  and  strode  out 
of  the  room.  Job  Trotter  paused,  looked  round,  smiled,  and  then  with  u  Ih>w  of  nuK'k 
>olemnity  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  a  wink  to  Mr.  Weller,  the  audacious  slyness  of  wliiili 
hatBes  all  description,  followed  the  footsteps  of  his  ho]>eful  master. 

'  Sam.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  Mr.  Weller  was  following. 

'  .Sir.' 

•  Stay  here.' 

Mr.  Weller  seemed  uncertain. 

'  Stay  here,'  repeated  Mr.  Pickwick. 

•  Mayn't  I  polish  that  'ere  Job  off,  in  the  front  garden  ?  '  said  Mr.  Weller. 
■  Certainly  not,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Mayn't  I  kick  him  out  o'  the  gate,  sir  V  '  said  Mr.  Weller. 

'  Not  on  any  account,'  replied  his  master. 

For  the  first  time  since  his  engagement,  Mr.  Weller  looked,  for  a  moment,  dis- 
contentid  and  unhappy.  But  his  countenance  inmiediateiy  cleared  up  ;  for  the  wil> 
Mr.  Muzzle,  by  concealing  himself  behind  the  street  do.i,  nid  rushing  violently  out. 
at  the  right  instant,  contrived  with  great  dexterity  to  overturn  l)oth  .Mr.  Jingle  anil 
his  attendant,  down  the  flight  of  steps,  into  the  American  aloe  tubs  that  st<K)d  beneath. 

'  Having  discharged  my  duty,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  to  Mr.  Nupkins,  '  I  will, 
with  my  fiiends,  bid  you  farewell.  While  we  thank  you  for  such  h()si)itality  as  we 
have  received,  permit  me  to  assure  you,  in  our  joint  names,  that  we  should  not  have 
accepted  it,  or  have  consented  to  extricate  ourselves  in  this  way,  from  our  previous 
dilemma,  had  we  not  been  impelled  by  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  We  return  to  London 
to-morrow.     Your  secret  is  safe  with  u>.' 

Having  thus  entered  his  protest  against  their  treatment  of  the  nioining.  Mr.  Pick- 
wick bowed  low  to  the  ladies,  and  notwithstanding  the  solicitations  of  the  family,  left 
the  room  with  his  friends. 

'  Get  your  hat,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  It 's  below-stairs,  sir,'  said  Sam,  and  he  ran  down  after  it. 
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Now,  there  was  nobody  in  the  kitchen  but  the  pretty  housemaid  ;  and  as  Sani's 
hat  wasi  mislaid,  he  '  <td  to  look  for  it  ;  and  the  pretty  housemaid  lighted  him.  Th(s 
had  to  look  all  over  the  place  for  the  hat.  The  pretty  housemaid,  in  her  nnxirtv  to 
find  it,  went  down  on  her  knees,  and  turned  over  all  the  things  that  were  \w»p,,\ 
together  in  a  little  comer  by  the  door.  It  was  an  awkward  w)mer.  Yoii  coiiMn  t 
get  at  it  without  shutting  the  door  first. 

'  Here  it  is,'  said  the  pretty  housemaid.     '  This  is  it,  ain't  it  1 ' 

'  Let  me  look,'  said  Sam. 

The  pretty  hou.semaid  had  stood  the  candle  on  the  floor ;  as  it  gave  u  v(-r>  (lim 
light,  Sam  was  obliged  to  go  down  on  hU  knees  before  he  could  see  whethrr  it  rtallv 
was  hi*i  own  hat  or  not.  It  was  a  remarkably  small  comer,  and  so — it  woa  nnhcxU's 
fault  but  the  man's  who  built  the  house — Sam  and  the  pretty  housemaid  w<rt  imt-. 
stirily  very  close  together. 

'  Yes,  this  is  it,'  said  Sam.     '  Good-bye  ! ' 

'  (Jood-bye  ! '  said  the  pretty  housemaid. 

■  (Kxid-bye  I '  said  Sam ;  and  as  he  said  it,  he  dropped  the  hat  that  hud  cost 
^o  much  trouble  in  looking  for. 

'  How  nwkward  you  are,'  said  the  pretty  housemaid.  '  You  '11  lose  it  apain.  ii 
you  don't  luke  care.' 

So,  just  to  prevent  his  losing  it  again,  she  put  it  on  for  him. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  pretty  housemaid's  face  looked  prettier  still,  when  it 
was  raised  towards  Sam's,  or  whether  it  was  the  accidental  consequence  of  their  btjiij,' 
so  near  to  each  other,  is  matter  of  uncertainty  to  this  day  ;   but  Sam  kissed  her. 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  did  that  on  purpose  ?  '  said  the  pretty  houseuiaid. 
blushing. 

•  No,  I  didn't  then,'  said  Sam  ;  '  but  I  will  now.' 
So  he  kissed  her  again. 

'  Sam  ! '  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  calling  over  the  banisters. 
'  Coming,  sir,'  replied  Sam,  nmning  upstairs. 
'  How  long  you  have  been  ! '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*  There  was  something  behind  the  door,  sir,  which  perwcnted  our  getting  it  opin. 
for  ever  so  long,  rir,'  replied  Sam. 

.\nd  this  was  the  first  passage  of  Mr.  Weller's  first  love. 


CHAPTER    XXVI 

WHICH   CONTAINS   A    BRIEF    ACCOUNT    OF    THE     PROGRESS     OF    THE 
ACTION   OF   BARDELL  AGAINST   PICKWICK 

HAVING  accomplished  the  main  end  and  object  of  his  journey,  by  the  ex- 
posure of  Jingle,  Mr.  Pickwick  resolved  on  im.nediately  returnin);  U> 
London,  with  the  view  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  proceediiij;^ 
which  had  been  taken  against  him,  in  the  mean  time,  by  Messrs.  Dodson 
and  Fogg.  Acting  upon  this  resolution  with  all  the  energy  and  decision  of  his  char- 
acter, he  mounted  to  the  back  seat  of  the  first  oo.ich  which  left  Ipswich  on  the  morning 
after  the  memorable  occurrences  detailed  at  length  in  the  two  preceding  chapters ; 


MR.  PICKWICK'S  ARRANCiEMKNTS  iao 

unci  iicconipaiiied  by  his  three  friendft.  and  Mr.  Suniuel  Wcller.  Hrrivcd  in  \\w  iiiclr«.|M.lis. 
1,1  |)erfcct  health  and  Mtfety.  the  same  evening. 

Here,  the  friendu,  for  a  nhort  time,  separated.  Mrssp..  Tiipni.ui,  Winkle.  mikI 
SiiiMljjrasM  repaired  to  their  several  honie«i  to  make  siirh  prcimrati(.ii>  as  iiiiuht  Ik- 
irqiiisite  for  their  fortheoming  visit  to  Dinjjley  Dell ;  and  Mr.  Fiikwiek  and  Sam  t<K.k 
up  their  present  abode  in  very  f(ood,  «)ld-fa.shione<l,  anil  fomfortable  i|UHrlrrs  :  to 
wit,  the  George  and  Vulture  Tavern  and  Hotel,  (leorjje  Yar«l,  Lonil)Hnl  Slretl. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  dined,  fini<>hed  his  seeond  pint  «>f  partictilar  |M>r».  piillid  his 
silk  handkerchief  over  his  head,  put  his  feet  on  the  fender,  and  thrown  hlln^elf  bn<k 
in  an  easy  chair,  when  the  entrance  c.f  .Mr.  Weller  with  his  carfM-t  baa  aroused  him 
from  his  tranquil  meditations. 

•  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

•  .Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

•  I  have  just  been  thinking,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  that  huviii«  left  ii  k«kkI 
many  thinjp*  ut  Mrs.  Bardell's,  in  Goswell  Street,  I  ought  to  arranire  fi>r  taking  them 
away,  before  I  leave  town  again.' 

'  Wcry  good,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

•  I  could  send  them  to  Mr.  Tupman's.  for  the  present.  Sum.'  continued  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, '  but  before  we  take  them  away,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  Ive  looked  up, 
and  put  together.       I  wish  you  would  step  up  to  Goswell  Street.  Sam.  and  arrange 

alK)iit  it  ! ' 

'  At  once,  sir  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

'  At  once,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  And  stay,  Sam.'  added  Mr.  Pickwick,  pullinjj 
out  his  pur^e,  'There  is  some  rent  to  pay.  The  quarter  is  net  due  till  t  hristnias, 
Imt  you  may  pay  it,  and  have  done  with  it.  A  month's  notice  terminate  m>  tcnancx . 
Here  it  is,  written  out.  Give  it,  and  tell  Mrs.  Bardell  she  may  |>ut  a  bill  up.  as  s<K>n 
n>  she  likes.' 

'  Wery  good,  sir.'  replied  Mr.  Weller  ;   *  anytliin'  more,  sir  ?  * 

'  Nothing  more,  Sam.' 

Mr.  Weller  stepped  slowly  to  the  door,  as  if  he  expected  something  more  :  slowly 
o()ened  it,  slowly  stepped  out,  and  had  slowly  closed  it  within  a  coujile  o(  inches,  when 
Mr.  Pickwick  called  out — 

'  Sam.' 

'  Sir.'  said  Mr.  Weller,  stepping  quickly  back,  and  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

'  I  have  no  objection,  Sam,  to  your  endeavouring  to  ascertain  how  .Mrs.  Hardell 
herself  seems  disposed  towards  me,  and  whether  it  is  really  probable  that  this  vile 
and  groundless  action  is  to  be  carried  to  extremity.  I  say  I  do  not  object  to  \oiir 
doing  this,  if  you  wish  it,  Sam,'  said  3Ir.  Pickwick. 

.Sam  gave  a  short  nod  of  intelligence,  and  left  the  room.  Mr.  Piekwak  drew  flu- 
silk  handkerchief  once  more  over  his  head,  and  composed  himself  for  a  nap.  Mr.  Weller 
promptly  wu  'ced  forth,  to  execute  his  commission. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  when  he  reached  Goswell  Street.  A  c.i  jlc  of  candles 
were  burning  in  the  little  front  parlour,  and  a  couple  of  caps  were  relleeteil  on  the 
window-blind.     Mrs.  Bardell  had  got  company. 

Mr.  Weller  knocked  at  the  door,  and  after  a  pretty  long  interval-  (Kcupied  by 
the  party  without,  in  whistling  a  tune,  and  by  the  party  withni,  in  persuading  a 
refractory  flat  candle  to  allow  itself  to  be  lighted— n  pair  of  small  l)oots  patteretl 
over  the  floor  cloth,  and  Master  Bardell  presented  himself. 
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'  Well,  young  townskip.'  said  Sam,  '  how  '»  mother  T ' 
'  She '»  pretty  well.'  replied  Master  Bardell.  '  w  am  I.' 

*  Well,  that '!»  a  mercy,'  said  Sam ;  '  tell  her  I  want  to  speak  to  her,  will  you.  my 
hinfant  fernonienon  t ' 

Muter  Burdell.  thu<i  adjured,  placed  the  refractory  flat  candle  on  the  bottom  stair, 
and  vanished  into  the  front  parlour  with  his  message. 

The  two  rups.  reflected  on  the  window-blind,  were  the  respective  head-drrs!,cs 
of  a  couple  of  Mrs.  Bardell's  most  particular  acquaintance,  who  had  just  stepped  in, 
to  have  a  quiet  i-up  of  tea,  and  a  little  warm  supper  of  e  couple  of  sets  of  ix-lutow 
and  some  tonsted  clieese.  The  cheese  was  simmering  and  browning  away,  most 
delightfully,  in  a  little  Dutch  oven  before  the  Are ;  the  pettitoes  were  gcttiiiK  (,n 
deliciously  in  a  little  tin  saucepan  on  the  hob ;  and  Mrs.  Bardell  and  her  two  friends 
were  getting  on  very  well,  also,  in  u  little  quiet  conversation  about  and  concerning 
all  tl.eir  particuli>r  friends  and  acquaintance ;  when  Master  Bardell  came  back  (rotTi 
answering  the  tUmr,  and  delivered  the  message  intrusted  to  him  by  Mr.  Samuel  Weller. 

'  Mr.  I'ickwick's  Ncrvant ! '  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  turning  pale. 

'  Bless  my  soul !  '  said  Mrs.  Cluppins. 

'  Well,  1  raly  would  not  ha'  believed  it,  unless  I  had  ha'  happened  to  ha'  Uru 
here  ! '  said  Mrs.  Sanders. 

Mrs.  Cluppins  wus  a  little  brisk,  busy-looking  woman  ;  Mrs.  Sanders  was  n  hl^', 
fat,  heavy-faced  ptrsonBge  ;  and  the  two  were  th:^  company. 

Mrs.  Bardell  felt  it  proper  tu  lie  uuitated  ;  and  as  none  of  the  three  exactly  knt  \v 
whether,  under  existing  circumstances,  any  communication,  otherwise  than  throii;:!i 
Dodson  and  Vofig,  ought  to  be  held  with  Mr.  Pickwick's  servant,  they  were  all  riulitr 
taken  by  surprise.  In  this  state  of  indecision,  obviously  the  first  thing  to  be  done, 
was  to  thump  the  l)oy  for  finding  Mr.  Weller  at  the  door.  So  his  mother  thuniijed 
him,  and  he  cried  melodiously. 

'  Hold  your  noise — do— you  naughty  ereetur  ! '  said  Mrs.  Bardell. 

*  Yes  ;  don't  worrit  your  poor  mother,'  said  Mrs.  Sanders. 

'  She 's  quite  enough  to  worrit  her,  as  it  is,  without  you.  Tommy,'  said  Mrs.  Cluppln^. 
with  sympathising  resignation. 

'  Ah  !  worse  luck,  poor  lamb  !  '  said  Mrs.  Sanders. 

At  all  which  moral  reflections,  Master  Bardell  howled  the  louder. 

'  Now,  what  shall  I  do  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Bardell  to  Mrs.  Cluppins. 

'  /  think  you  ought  to  see  him,'  replied  Mrs.  Cluppins.  '  But  on  no  account 
without  a  witness.' 

'  /  think  two  witue.  cs  would  be  more  lawful,'  said  Mrs.  Sanders,  who,  like  the  othtT 
friend,  was  bursting  with  curiosity. 

'  Perhaps  he  'd  better  come  in  here,'  said  Mrs.  Bardell. 

'  To  be  sure,'  replied  Mrs.  Cluppins,  eagerly  catching  at  the  idea.  '  Walk  in, 
young  man  ;  and  shut  the  street  door  first,  please.' 

Mr.  Weller  immediately  took  the  hint ;  and  presenting  himself  in  the  parlour, 
explained  his  business  to  Mrs.  Bardell  thus — 

'  Wery  sorry  to  'casion  any  personal  iuconwenience,  ma'am,  as  the  housebreaker 
said  to  the  eld  lady  when  he  put  her  on  the  fire  ;  but  as  me  and  my  governor  's  only 
jest  come  to  town,  and  is  jest  going  away  agin,  it  can't  be  helped,  you  see." 

'  Of  course,  the  young  man  can't  help  the  faults  of  his  master,'  said  Mrs.  Cluppins, 
much  struck  by  Mr.  Weller's  appearance  and  conversation. 
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'Certainly  not,'  chimed  in  Mrs.  Sanders,  who,  from  itrtiun  wistful  gluaits  at  IIjc 
lillK  tin  saucepan,  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  a  miiital  calculation  of  the  prolmlilc  exti  iit 
of  the  pettitoes,  in  the  event  of  Sam's  being  askid  to  stop  supper. 

'  So  all  I  've  come  about,  is  jest  this  here,'  said  Sam.  disregarding  the  interrupt  ion  : 
•  Fir^t.  to  give  my  governor's  notice— there  it  is.  Secondly,  to  pay  the  rent-  In  i«-  it 
,s.  Vhirdly.  to  say  as  all  his  things  is  to  be  put  toiiethei,  and  give  to  anybody  as  «i 
sc;  .is  for  'em.    Fourthly,  that  you  may  let  the  place  as  stH)n  as  you  like     and  that  s  all.' 

•Whatever  has  happened,'  said  Mrs.  Bardell.  '  I  always  have  said,  and  alwuvs 
will  sav,  that  in  every  respect  but  one,  Mr.  Pickwick  has  always  behaved  himself  lik< 
u  perfect  gentit man.     His  money  always  was  as  good  as  the  bank  :  always.' 

.\s  Mrs.  Hiirdell  said  this,  she  applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  went  out 
(if  the  room  to  get  the  receipt. 

Sam  well  knew  that  he  had  only  to  remain  (piiet.  and  the  women  were  sure  t<. 
talk  ;  J'O  he  looked  alternately  at  the  tin  saucepan,  the  toasted  cheese,  the  wall,  and 
the  ceiling,  in  profound  silence. 

•  Poor  dear  !  '  said  Mrs.  Cluppins. 

'  Ah,  poor  thing  ! '  replied  Mrs.  Sanders. 

Sam  said  nothing.     He  saw  they  were  coming  to  the  s<ibjecl. 

•  I  raly  cannot  contain  myself,'  said  Mrs.  Cluppins,  "  whtn  I  think  of  such  pei jiir_\ . 
I  don't  wish  to  say  anything  to  make  you  uncomfortable,  you-ig  man,  but  your  master  s 
an  old  brute,  and  I  wish  I  had  him  here  to  tell  him  so 

'  I  wish  you  had,'  said  Sam. 

'  To  see  how  dreadful  she  takes  on,  going  moping  about,  and  taking  no  pleasnt< 
in  nothing,  except  when  her  friends  comes  in.  out  of  charity,  to  sit  with  her.  and  niakt 
her  comfortable,'  resumed  Mrs.  Cluppins,  glancing  at  the  tin  saucepan  and  the  Dutdi 
oven.  ■  it 's  shocking  I ' 

■  Barbareous,'  said  Mrs.  Sanders. 

'  .Vnd  your  master,  young  man  I  A  gentleman  with  money,  as  could  never  feel 
the  expense  of  a  wife,  no  more  than  nothing.'  continued  Mrs.  Cluppins,  with  great 
volubility  ;  *  why  there  ain't  the  faintest  shade  of  an  excuse  for  his  behaviour  I  \Vli\ 
don't  he  marry  her  ?  ' 

'  Ah,'  said  Sam.  '  to  be  sure  ;   that 's  the  question.' 

'Question,  indeed,"  retorted  Mrs.  Cluppins;  'she'd  ipicstion  him,  if  she 'il  my 
spirit.  Hows'ever,  there  is  law  for  us  women,  mis'rable  ereeturs  as  they  'd  make  us. 
if  they  could  ;  and  that  your  nuistcr  will  find  out.  \oniig  man.  to  his  cost,  afore  he  s 
six  months  older.' 

\i  this  consolatory  reflection,  Mrs.  Cluppins  bridled  up.  and  smiled  at  Mrs.  Sanders, 
who  smiled  back  again. 

•  The  action  's  going  on,  and  no  mistake,'  thought  Sam,  as  Mrs,  Bard*  II  re-entered 
with  the  receipt. 

'  Here  's  the  receipt,  Mr.  Weller."  said  Mrs.  Bardell.  '  and  here  's  the  elian<;< . 
and  I  hope  you  '11  take  a  little  drop  of  something  to  keep  the  cold  out.  if  it  "s  onl>  for 
old  -.cquaintance'  sake,  Mr.  Weller.' 

Sam  saw  the  advantage  he  should  gain,  and  at  once  acquiesced  :  whereupon 
Mrs.  Bardell  produced,  from  a  small  closet,  a  black  bottle  and  a  wine-glB.s  ;  and  so 
great  was  her  abstraction,  in  her  deep  mental  afllietion.  that,  after  filling  Mr.  Welkr's 
glass,  she  brought  out  three  more  wine-glasses,  and  tilled  them  too. 

'  Lauk,  Mrs.  Bardell,'  said  Mrs.  Clujjpius.  '  see  what  >ou   vc  liten  and  doUi  ! 
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'  Well,  that  is  a  gootl  one  !  '  ejuciilated  Mrs.  Sanders. 

'  Ah,  my  poor  head  1  *  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  with  a  faint  smile. 

Sam  understood  all  this,  of  course,  st)  he  said  at  once,  that  he  never  could  drink 
before  supper,  unless  a  lady  drank  with  him.  A  great  deal  of  laughing  ensued,  and 
Mrs.  Sanders  volunteered  to  humour  him,  so  she  took  a  slight  sip  out  of  her  j;lav>. 
Then,  Sam  said  it  must  go  all  round,  so  they  all  took  a  slight  sip.  Then,  little 
Mrs.  Cluppins  proposed  as  a  toast,  '  Success  to  Bardell  agin  Pickwick  '  ;  and  thrri 
the  ladies  emptied  their  glasses  in  honour  of  the  sentiment,  and  got  very  talkati\e 
directly. 

'  I  suppose  you  've  heard  what 's  going  forward,  Mr.  Weller  ?  '   said  Mrs.  Bardell. 

■  I  've  :ieerd  somethin'  on  it,"  replied  Sam. 

'  It  's  a  terrible  thing  to  be  dragged  l)efore  the  public,  in  that  way,  Mr.  Weller,' 
said  .Mrs.  Bardell ;  '  but  I  see  now,  that  it 's  the  only  thing  I  ought  to  do.  and  niv 
lawyers,  Mr.  Dodson  and  Fogg,  tell  me,  that  with  the  evidence  as  we  shall  call,  wt 
must  succeed.      I  don't  know  what  I  should  do,  Mr.  Weller,  if  I  didn't.' 

The  mere  idea  of  .Mrs.  Bardeli's  failing  in  her  action  affected  Mrs.  Sanders  mi 
deeply,  that  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  re-filling  and  re-emptying  lur  gla.s> 
immediately  ;  feeling,  as  she  said  afterwards,  that  if  she  hadn't  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  do  so,  she  must  ha'      Iropped. 

'  Ven  is  it  expected  to  c     ue  on  ?  '  inquired  Sam. 

'  Either  in  February  or  March,'  replied  Mrs.  Bardell. 

•  What  a  number  of  witnesses  there  '11  be,  wt)n't  there  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Cluppins. 

■  \h,  won't  there  ! '  replied  Mrs.  Sanders. 

■  And  won't  Mr.  Dodson  and  Fogg  be  wild  if  the  plaintiff  shouldn't  get  it  r ' 
added  Mrs.  Cluppuis,  '  when  they  do  it  all  on  speculation  ! ' 

■  Ah  !  won't  they  !  '  said  Mrs.  Sanders. 

■  But  the  plaintiff  must  get  it,'  resumed  Mrs.  Cluppins. 
'  I  hope  so,'  said  Mrs.  Bardell. 

■  Oh,  there  can't  be  any  doubt  about  it,'  rejoined  Mrs.  Sanders. 

'  Veil,'  said  Sam,  rising  and  setting  down  his  glass,  '  all  I  can  say  is,  that  1  wisli 
you  may  get  it.' 

'  Tbtiak  'ee,  Mr.  Weller,'  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  fervently. 

'  And  of  them  Dodson  and  Foggs,  as  does  these  sort  o'  things  on  spec'  continufd 
•Mr.  Weller,  '  as  well  as  for  the  other  kind  and  gen'rous  people  o'  the  same  pur- 
fessit)n.  as  sets  people  by  the  ears,  free  gratis  for  nothin',  and  sets  their  clerks  to  work 
to  find  out  little  disputes  among  their  neighbours  and  acquaintances  as  vants  settlin' 
by  means  o'  law-suits— all  I  can  say  o'  them  is,  that  I  vish  they  had  the  revard  I  M 
give  'em.' 

'  .\h,  I  wish  they  had  the  reward  that  every  kind  and  generous  heart  would  lie 
inclined  to  bestow  upon  them  !  '  said  the  gratified  Mrs.  Bardell. 

*  Amen  to  that,'  replied  Sam,  '  and  a  fat  and  happy  livin'  they  'd  get  out  of  it ! 
Wish  you  good-nigh't,  ladies.' 

To  the  great  relief  of  Mrs.  Sanders,  Sam  was  allowed  to  depart  without  any 
reference,  on  the  part  of  the  hostess,  to  the  pettitoes  and  toasted  cheese  :  to  which 
the  ladies,  with  such  juveiiile  assistance  as  Master  Bardell  could  afford,  soon  uft<  r- 
wards  rendered  the  amplest  justice — indeed  they  wholly  vanished  before  tluir 
strenuous  exertions. 

Mr.  Weller  went  his  way  back  to  the  George  and  Vulture,  and  faithfully  recounted 
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to  his  ninstcr  such  iiulicutions  <>{  the  .sharp  practice  of  Dodsoii  and  Fnni;,  ii>  In-  hiui 
(iintrived  to  pick  up  in  his  visit  to  Mrs.  liardcll's.  An  interview  with  Mr.  IVrker. 
nf.\t  duv,  more  than  conflrine<l  Mr.  Weller's  statement  ;  and  .Mr.  I'lekua  k  \\.i  faui 
ti)  prepare  for  his  Chri.stmas  visit  to  I)inj;ley  Dell,  with  the  pleusanl  anluipaticn 
that  some  two  or  three  months  after»vards,  un  uetioii  l>rou>.'lit  af;ainst  him  fur  damajjes 
sustained  hy  reason  of  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  would  l>«-  pul>liii\  tried  in 
the  I'ourt  of  Common  Pleas;  the  plaintiff  having  all  the  advantages  derivahle,  not 
(imIv  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  hut  from  the  sharp  practice  of  Dodson  and 
Fogti  to  boot. 
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TIIEUK  still  remaining  an  interval  of  twoda\s  before  the  time  a),'rei<l  upon 
for  the  departure  of  the  Pickwiekians  to  l)i!ij;ley  Dtll.  Mr.  Wtller  s.it 
himself  down  in  a  back  room  at  the  (ieorge  and  Vulture,  after  eatiiii; 
an  early  dinner,  to  muse  on  the  best  way  of  ilisposinj,'  of  his  ti;iie.  It 
wiis  a  remarkably  fine  day  ;  and  he  had  not  turned  the  matter  over  in  his  nund  ten 
minutes,  when  he  was  suddenly  stricken  filial  and  affectionate  ;  and  it  occurred  lo 
him  strongly  that  he  ought  to  go  ilown  aiul  see  his  father,  anil  pay  his  duf  \  to  bis 
mother-in-law,  that  he  was  lost  in  a-,tonishment  at  his  own  remissness  in  never  think- 
iiiK  of  this  mural  obligation  before.  Anxious  tu  atone  for  his  past  ncijltcl  wiHiout 
another  hour's  delay,  he  straightway  walked  upstairs  to  Mr.  I'ickwick,  .'iiid  retiucsfcd 
leave  of  absence  for  this  laudable  purpose. 

"Certainly,  Sam,  certainly,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  his  eyes  glistening  with  deiighl 
at  this  manifestation  of  filial  feeling  on  the  part  of  his  attendant  ;    "  certainly,  .Sain.' 

Mr.  Weller  made  a  grateful  bow. 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  you  have  so  high  a  sense  of  your  duties  as  a  son,  .Sam,' 
said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

■  I  always  had,  sir,'  replied  .Mr.  Weller. 

'  That 's  a  very  gratifying  rcllection,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  upjiiovingl)  . 

'  Wery,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Weller  ;  "  if  ever  I  wanted  anvthiu'  <>'  my  lather,  I  always 
asked  for  ■*  in  a  wery  'spectful  and  obligin'  maimer.  If  he  didn't  give  it  inc.  I  tmik 
it,  foi  should  l>e  led  to  »lo  an>  thii  '  wrong,  through  ii<it  liavin'  it.       I  saved 

him  a  '  trouble  in  th*    v  .iy,  sir.' 

'1.  •  not  precisely  \,  ^  it  I  meant.  Sam,'  said  .Mr.  Pickwick,  shaking  his  head, 
with  a  slight  smile. 

'  All  good  feelin',  sir — the  wery  Ijest  intentions,  as  the  gen'l'm'n  said  ven  he  run 
away  from  his  wife  'cos  she  seemed  unhappy  with  him,'  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

'  You  may  go,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*  Thank 'ee,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Weller;  and  ha\  ing  made  his  best  bow,  and  put 
on  his  l>est  clothes,  Sam  planted  himself  on  the  top  of  the  Arundel  coach,  and  journeyed 
on  to  Dorking. 

The  Marquis  of  Granby  in  Mrs.  Weller's  tiine  was  quite  a  nio<i<.i  of  .i  roadside 
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public-house  of  the  better  class — just  large  enough  to  \>e  convenient,  ami  siii;i|| 
enough  to  be  snug.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  was  a  large  sign-board  on  ;, 
high  post,  representing  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  gentleman  with  an  ajHiplictn. 
countenance,  in  a  red  coat  with  deep  blue  facings,  and  a  touch  of  the  same  blue  over 
his  three-cornered  hat,  for  a  sky.  Over  that  again  were  a  pair  of  flags  ;  beneath  thf 
last  button  of  his  coat  were  a  couple  of  cannon  ;  and  the  whole  formed  an  cxpresM,, 
and  undoubted  likeness  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby  of  glorious  memory. 

The  bar  window  displayed  a  choice  collection  of  geranium  plants,  and  a  wdj- 
dustcd  row  of  sjiirit  pliials.  The  open  shutters  bore  a  variety  of  golden  inseriptior,^ 
eulogistic  of  goixl  beds  and  neat  wines  ;  and  the  choice  group  of  countrviiitii  an  i 
hostlers  lounging  about  the  stable  door  and  horse-trough  afforded  presiuiipti\.- 
prtMjf  of  the  excellent  cjuality  of  the  ale  and  spirits  which  were  sold  within,  Sam 
Weller  paused,  when  he  dismounted  from  the  coach,  to  note  all  these  little  iii(iic:i- 
tions  ol  ii  thriving  business,  with  the  eye  of  an  experienced  traveller;  and  havii.j 
(lone  so,  stepped  in  at  once,  highly  satisfied  with  everything  he  had  obser\ed. 

'Now.  then  !  '  said  a  shrill  female  voice  the  instant  Sam  thrust  his  head  in  :it 
the  door.  '  what  do  yon  want,  young  man  ?  ' 

Sam  looked  round  in  the  direction  whence  the  voice  proceeded.  It  eanie  frcjm 
a  rather  stout  lady  of  comfortable  appearance,  who  was  seated  beside  the  fireplace 
in  the  bar,  blowing  the  fii  to  make  the  kettle  boil  for  tea.  She  was  not  alone  ;  tor 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace,  bolt  upright  in  a  high-backed  chair,  was  a  man  m 
tliread-bare  black  clothes,  with  a  back  almost  as  long  and  .stiff  as  that  of  the  ehair 
iticlf,  who  caught  Sam's  most  particular  and  especial  attention  at  once. 

He  was  a  prim-faced,  red-nosed  man,  with  a  long,  thin  coui.tenance,  and  a  semi- 
rattlesnake  sort  of  eye — rather  sharp,  but  decidedly  bad.  He  wore  very  short 
trousers,  and  black-cotton  stockings,  which,  like  the  rest  of  his  apparel,  were  particu- 
larly rusty.  His  looks  were  starched,  but  his  white  neckerchief  was  not,  and  its 
long  limj)  ends  straggled  over  his  closely-buttoned  waistcoat  in  a  very  uncouth  ami 
i>;:i>ictures(jue  fashion.  A  pair  of  old,  worii  t)eaver  gloves,  a  broad-brimmed  hat. 
and  a  faded  green  umbrella,  with  plenty  o*  whalebone  sticking  through  the  bottoui. 
as  if  to  counterbalance  the  want  of  a  handle  at  the  top,  lay  on  a  chair  beside  him. 
and,  being  disposed  in  a  very  tidy  and  careful  manner,  seemed  to  imply  that  the 
red-nosed  man,  whoever  he  was,  had  no  intention  of  going  away  in  a  hurry. 

To  do  the  red-nosed  man  justice,  he  would  have  been  very  far  from  wise  if  lie 
had  entertained  any  such  intention  ;  for,  to  judge  from  all  appearances,  he  niuvt 
have  been  i)ossessed  of  a  most  desirable  circle  of  acquaintance,  if  he  could  have  reascjii- 
ably  expected  to  be  more  comfortable  anywhere  else.  The  fire  was  blazing  bright  Iv 
under  the  influence  of  the  l>ellows,  and  the  kettle  was  singing  gaily  under  the  inthi- 
cnce  of  both.  A  small  tray  of  tea-things  was  arranged  on  the  table,  a  plate  of  hot 
buttered  toast  was  (»cntly  simmering  before  the  fire,  and  the  red-nosed  man  hiiiiMlf 
was  busily  engaged  ;::  converting  a  large  slice  of  bread  into  the  same  agreeable  cdihK . 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  long  brass  toasting-fork.  Beside  him  stood  a  },'la>> 
of  reeking  hot  pineapple  rum-and-water,  with  a  slice  of  lemon  in  it ;  and  every  time 
the  red-nosed  man  stojjped  to  bring  the  round  of  toast  to  his  eye,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  how  it  got  on,  he  imbibed  a  drop  or  two  of  the  hot  pine-ai)ple  runi-aml- 
water.  and  smiled  upon  the  rather  stout  lady,  as  she  blew  the  fire. 

Sam  wab  so  lost  in  the  eontempl"'ion  of  this  comfortable  scene,  that  he  sii'feml 
the  first  inquiry  of  the  rather  stout  lady  to  pass  unheeded.      It  was  not  until  it  luu! 
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I,,  n  twice  repeated,  each  time  in  a  Nhrillcr  tone,  lliat  he  lnounic  conscious  <.I  tlu- 
,i,„,r()prictv  of  his  l)chaviour. 

•  Uovtrnor  in  ?  '  inquired  Snni,  i'\  rcpl>  to  the  (|iicstion. 

■  No.  he  isn't."  replied  Mrs.  Wcller  ;  for  the  rather  stout  Iail>  «as  no  other  IIkhi 
ti.e  quondam  rehct  and  sole  executrix  of  the  dcad-and -none  Mr.  Clarke  :  '  N...  1  <• 
jMit,  and  I  don't  expect  him,  either.' 

■  I  suppose  he  's  a  drivin'  up  to-day  ?  '   said  .Sam. 

•lie  may  be.  or  he  may  not."  replied  Mrs.  W.llcr.  I.iittdin^'  the  round  of  tonsl 
which  the  red-nosed  man  had  just  finished.  •  I  don't  know,  and,  «hat  's  inore.  I 
,|,,n't  caie.      Ask  a  blessin'.  Mr.  .StiffKins." 

The  red-nosed  man  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  instantly  coinmeiued  on  tin  toast 

uith  licree  \oracity. 

T'le  appearance  of  the  red-nosed  man  had  induced  Sam.  at  first  sijrht.  to  nmn 
than  half  suspect  that  he  was  the  deputy  shephertl  of  whom  his  cstimalile  pareul 
had  spoken.  The  moment  he  saw  him  eat,  all  »loul>t  on  the  snl.jtit  was  renio\«il. 
and  he  perceived  at  once  that  if  he  purposed  to  take  iij)  his  tenqx-rary  (piarters  \\her< 
lie  was,  he  must  make  his  footing  (jiK)d  without  delay.  He  therefore  eomm<  iie«<l 
proceeiings  by  putting  his  arm  over  the  half-<loor  of  the  liar,  coolly  uiiboltinu  it. 
and  leisurely  walking  in. 

•  Mothcr-in-Iaw,'  said  Sam,  "  how  are  you  ?  ' 

'  Why,  I  do  believe  he  is  a  Wellcr  ! '  said  Mrs.  W.,  raising  her  eyes  to  Sam"-  face, 
with  no  very  gratified  expression  of  countenance. 

I  rayther  think  he  is,'  said  the  imperturbable  Sam;  'and  I  hope  this  fierc 
reverend  gen'l'm'n  '11  excuse  me  saying  that  I  wish  I  was  Ihe  WVlUr  as  owns  yon. 
niother-in-law.' 

This  was  a  double-barrelled  compliment.  It  implied  that  Mrs.  Wellcr  was  a 
most  agreeable  female,  and  also  that  Mr.  Stiggins  had  a  clerical  ap|Harancc.  It 
made  a  visible  impression  at  once;  and  Sam  followed  up  his  advantage  by  kissinu 
his  mother-in  law. 

'  Get  along  with  you  ! '  said  Mrs.  WcUer,  jjushing  him  away. 

'  For  shame,  young  man  !  '   said  the  gentleman  with  the  red  nose. 

•  No  offence,  sir,  no  offence,'  replied  Sani ;  '  you  're  wery  right,  though  ;  it  ain't 
the  right  sort  o'  thing,  wen  mothers-in-law  is  young  and  gcuKl-looking.  is  it.  sir  .'  ' 

■  It 's  all  vanity.'  said  Mr.  Stiggins. 

•  .\h,  so  it  is,'  said  Mrs.  Wcller,  setting  her  cap  to  rights. 
Sam  thought  it  was  too,  but  he  held  his  ]ieace. 

Tlie  deputy  shepherd  seemed  by  no  means  best  pleased  with  Sam's  arrival  ;  and 
when  the  first  effervescence  of  the  compliment  had  subsided,  even  Mrs.  Wellcr  looked 
,is  if  she  could  have  spared  him  without  the  smallest  inconvenience.  However, 
there  he  was;  and  as  he  couldn't  be  decently  turned  out,  they  all  three  sat  down 
to  tea. 

■  And  how  's  father  ?  '   said  Sam. 

At  this  inquiry'.  Mrs.  Wellcr  raised  her  hands,  and  turned  up  her  eyes,  as  if  the 
subject  were  too  painful  to  be  alluded  to. 
Mr.  Stiggins  groaned. 

•  What 's  the  matter  with  that  'ere  gen  Tmn  ?  '    inquired  Sam. 

■  He  's  shucked  at  the  way  your  father  gw^  on  in,'  replied  Mrs.  Weller. 
'  Oh,  he  is,  is  he  ?  '   said  Sam. 
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'  And  with  too  jroo<l  reason.  t(K).'  added  Mrs.  Weller,  f;ravely. 
Mr.  Sti(;},'iris  took  up  n  fresh  pieee  of  loiist.  and  groaned  heavily. 
'  He  's  a  <lreudfiil  reprobate,'  said  ^frs.  Weller. 

'  A  man  of  w  rath  !  '    exclaimed  Mr.  Stiggins.      He  took  a  large  scmi-circula 
bite  out  of  the  toast,  and  groaned  again. 

Sam  felt  verv  stronglv  disposefl  to  give  the  reverend  Mr.  Stiggins  somethitip  tn 
groan  for,  but  he  repressed  his  inelination.  and  merely  asked,  '  What 's  the  uld  i 
up  to,  now  ?  ' 

'  Up  to,  indeed  ! '  said  Mrs.  Weller.  '  Oh,  he  has  a  hard  heart.  Ni^.ht  after 
night  does  this  excellent  man — don't  frown,  Mr.  Stiggins  :  I  will  say  you  are  nt 
excellent  man— come  and  sit  here,  for  hours  together,  and  it  has  not  the  least  effect 
upon  him.' 

'  Well,  that  is  odd,'  said  Sam  ;  '  it  'iicl  have  a  wery  considerable  effect  uiM)n  me 
if  I  wos  in  his  place  ;   I  know  that.' 

'  The  fact  is,  my  young  friend.'  said  Mr.  Stiggins,  solemnly,  '  he  has  an  oWerrate 
bosom.  Oh,  my  young  friend,  who  else  could  have  resisted  the  pleading  of  sixteen 
of  our  fairest  sisters,  and  withstood  their  exho-^stions  to  subscribe  to  our  noble  societv 
for  providing  the  infant  negroes  in  the  West  indies  with  flannel  waistcoats  and  moral 
pocket  handkerchiefs  ?  ' 

'  What 's  a  moral  pocket  ankercher  ?  '  said  Sam  ;  '  I  never  see  one  o'  them 
articles  o'  fumiter.' 

'  Those  which  combine  amusement  with  instruction,  my  young  friend,"  replied 
Mr.  Stiggins  :   '  blending  select  tales  with  wood-cuts." 

'  Oh,  I  know,"  said  Sam ;  '  them  as  hangs  up  in  the  linen-drapers*  shops,  with 
beggars'  petitions  and  all  that  'ere  upon  'em  ?  ' 

Mr.  Stiggins  began  a  third  round  of  toast,  and  nodded  ass°nt. 
'  And  he  wouldn't  be  persuaded  by  the  ladies,  wouldn't  he  ?  '  said  Sam. 
'Sat  and  smoked   his  pipe,   and   said  the  infant  negroes  were— what  did  he 
say  the  infant  negroes  were  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Weller. 

'  Little  humbugs,"  replied  Mr.  Stiggins,  deeply  affected. 

'  Said  the  infant  negroes  were  little  humbugs,"  repeated  Mrs.  Weller.  And  thev 
both  groaned  at  the  atrocious  conduct  of  the  old  gentleman. 

A  great  many  more  iniquities  of  a  similar  nature  might  have  been  disclosed, 
only  the  toast  being  all  eaten,  the  tea  having  got  very  weak,  and  Sam  holdinjj  out 
no  mdications  of  meaning  to  go,  Mr.  Stiggins  suddenly  recollected  that  he  had  a  most 
pressing  appointment  with  the  shepherd,  and  took  himself  off  accordingly. 

The  tea-things  had  been  scarcely  put  away,  and  the  hearth  swept  up,  when  the 
London  coach  deposited  Mr.  Weller  senior  at  the  door ;    his  legs  deposited  him  ■ 
the  bar  ;  and  his  eyes  showed  him  his  son. 
'  What,  Sammy  ! "  exclaimed  the  father. 

'  Wliat,  old  Nobs  ! '  ejaculated  the  son.      And  they  shook  hands  heartily. 
'  Wery  glad  to  see  you,  Sammy,'  said  the  elder  Mr.  W'eller,  '  though  how  you  've 
managed  to  get  over  your  mother-in-law,  is  a  mvster\-  to  me.      I  only  visiryeu  d 
write  me  out  the  receipt,  that 's  all.' 

'  Hush  ! '  said  Sam,  '  she  's  at  home,  old  feller.' 

'  She  ain't  vithin  hearin'.'  replied  Mr.  Weller ;  '  she  always  goc-s  and  blows  up, 
downstairs,  for  a  couple  of  hours  arter  tea ;  so  we  '11  just  give  ourselves  a  damn, 
Sammv. 


MR.  WELLER,  SENIOR'S,  OPINION  OF  SHEIMIKUDS   j+T 

Suvin«  this.  Mr.  Wellcr  mixed  two  glasses  of  spirits-andwntrr.  aiul  pr.«luccil 

•oupif  of  pipes.      The  father  and  son  sitting  down  opposite  ciuh  other  :    Sam  on 

"  'side  of  the  fire,  in  the  high-baelced  ehair.  and  Mr.  Wcller  senior  on  the  otii.i.  iii 

"easv  ditto  :   thev  proceeded  to  enjoy  themselves  with  nl!  ihic  gravity. 
""    -AnylKxiy  been  here.  Sammy?'    nslced  Mr.   Wilier  senior,  drily,  after  a   lony 

silence. 

.Sum  nwidetl  an  expressive  assent. 

•  Ucd-nose<i  chap  1 '  inquired  Mr.  Wcller. 
Sam  nodded  ajjnin. 

•  .\miable  man  that  'ere.  Sammy,'  said  Mr.  Welier.  smoking  violently. 
'  .Seems  so.'  observed  Sam. 

'  Uood  hand  at  accounts,'  said  Mr.  Welier. 
'  Is  he  ?  '  said  Sam. 

•  Borrows  eighteenpence  on  Monday,  and  comes  i>n  Tuesday  for  a  shillin  to  make 
it  up  half  a  crown  ;  calls  again  on  Vensday  for  another  half-crown  to  make  it  ti\ « 
shiliin's  ;  and  poes  on,  doubling,  till  he  gets  it  up  to  a  five-piind  note  in  no  titix .  likt 
them  sums  in  the  'rithmetic  lK)ok  'bout  the  nails  in  the  horse's  shiMs.  Sammy .' 

Sam  intimated  by  a  nod  that  he  recollected  the  problem  alluded  to  by  his  parent. 

•  So  you  vouldn't  subscribe  to  the  flannel  veskits  ?  '  said  Sam.  after  anotlu  r 
intcr\al  of  smoking. 

'Cerfnly  not,'  replied  Mr.  Welier;  'what's  the  good  c.  llannel  voskits  to  the 
voung  niggers  abroad  ?  But  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is,  Sammy,'  said  Mr.  Wc  llrr.  low.  r- 
ing  his  voice,  and  bending  across  the  fireplace  ;  '  I  'd  come  down  wery  hantlsoim 
towards  strait  veskits  for  some  people  at  home.' 

As  Mr.  Welier  said  this,  he  slowly  recovered  his  former  position,  and  winked  at 
liis  first-born,  in  a  profound  manner. 

'  It  eert'nly  seems  a  queer  '  irt  to  send  out  i>ocket  ankerehers  to  people  as  don't 
know  the  use  on  'em,'  observed  Sam. 

'  They  're  alvays  a  doin'  some  gammon  of  that  sort,  Sammy.'  replied  his  father. 
'  T'  other  Sunday  I  was  walkin'  up  the  road,  when  who  should  I  see.  a  standin'  at 
a  chapel-door,  w'ith  a  blue  soup-plate  in  her  hand,  but  your  mother-in-law  !  I 
werily  believe  there  was  change  for  a  couple  o'  suv'rins  in  it,  then,  Sammy,  nil  ni 
ha'pence ;  and  as  the  people  come  out,  they  rattled  the  i>ennies  in  it,  till  you  'd  ha' 
thought  that  no  mortal  plate  as  ever  was  baked,  could  ha'  stixMl  the  wear  and  t<ar. 
What  d'  ye  think  it  was  all  for  ?  ' 

'  For  another  tea-drinkin',  perhaps,'  said  Sam. 

'  Not  a  bit  on  it,'  replied  the  father  ;   '  for  the  shepherd's  water-rate,  Sammy.' 

'  The  shepherd's  water-rate  ! '   said  Sam. 

'  .\y,'  replied  Mr.  Welier,  '  there  was  three  quarters  owin',  and  the  shei>lienl 
hadn't  paid  a  farden,  not  he— perhaps  it  might  be  on  account  that  the  water  warn't 
o'  much  use  to  him,  for  it 's  wery  little  o'  that  tap  he  drinks.  Sammy,  wery  :  he 
knows  a  trick  worth  a  good  half-dozen  of  that,  he  does.  Hows'evcr,  it  warn't  paid, 
and  so  they  cuts  the  water  off.  Down  goes  the  shepherd  to  chapel,  gives  out  as  he  's 
a  persecuted  saint,  and  says  he  hopes  the  heart  of  the  turncock  as  cut  the  water  «.ff 
'11  be  softened,  and  turned  in  the  right  vay  :  but  he  rayther  thinks  he  's  l>o<,ked  lor 
somethin'  uncomfortable.  Upon  this,  the  women  calls  a  ncetin'.  sings  a  hynui. 
woles  your  mother-in-law  into  the  chair,  wolunteers  a  collection  nest  Snnday,  .in.! 
hands  it  all  over  to  the  shepherd.      And  if  he  ain't  got  enough  out  on  'em.  Snniniy, 
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to  make  him  free  of  the  water  company  for  life,'  said  Mr,  Wcller,  in  conclii-ion   ■  I  • 
one  Diitrhman.  and  >ou  're  nnotlur.  and  that 's  all  aljout  it.'  " 

•Mr.  Wcller  smokt-d  for  some  minutes  in  silencf,  and  then  resumed 

■  The  worst  o'  these  here  shepherds  is,  my  boy,  that  they  reg'larly  turns  the  hea  I 
of  all  the  young  ladies,  al>out  here.  Lord  bless  their  little  hearts,  they  thinks  it" 
all  right,  and  don't  know  no  better ;  but  they  're  the  wictims  o'  Kommon,  .Saiuivel 
they  're  the  wictims  o'  ganunoii.' 

'  I  s'pose  they  are,'  said  .Sani. 

'  Xothin'  else,'  said  Mr.  Wtller.  shaking  his  head  gravely ;  *  and  wot  aggrawatcs 
me.  Samivel,  is  to  see  'em  a  wastin'  all  their  time  and  labour  in  nrnkinj.'  .  iothes  h 
c'opper-coloure<l  people  as  don't  want  'em,  and  taking  no  notice  of  flesh-colourHl 
Christians  as  do.  If  I  'd  my  vay,  Samivel,  I  'd  just  stick  some  o'  these  here  ijy 
shepherds  l)ehind  a  heavy  wheelbarrow,  and  run  'em  up  and  down  a  fourtun  Jncl' 
wide  plank  all  day.      That  'ud  shake  the  nonsense  out  of  'em.  if  anythin"  voujii; 

Mr.  Wcller  having  delivered  this  gentle  recipe  with  strong  emphasis,  ckid  „|,t 
by  a  variety  of  nods  and  contortions  of  the  eye,  emptied  his  glass  at  a  draiiuht.  an.l 
knoi'j.  (I  the  ashes  out  of  his  pi])e,  with  native  dignity. 

lie  was  engaged  in  this  operation,  when  a  shrill  voice  was  heard  in  the  passuL-c 

■  Here  's  your  dear  relation,  Sanmiy,'  said  Mr.  Weller  ;  and  Mrs.  W.  hurried  into 
the  room. 

'  Oh,  you  've  come  back,  have  you  1 '  said  Mrs.  Weller. 

■  Yes.  my  dear,'  replied  Mr.  Weller,  filling  a  fresh  pipe. 

•  Has  >ir.  Stiggins  been  back  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Weller. 

•  No.  my  dear,  he  hasn't.'  replied  Mr.  Weller,  lighting  the  pipe  bv  the  ingenioiK 
proc-ess  of  holding  to  the  bowl  thereof,  between  the  tongs,  a  red-hot  c(jal  from  the 
adjacent  fire  ;  '  and  what  's  more,  my  dear,  I  shall  manage  to  surwive  it.  if  he  don  t 
come  back  at  all.' 

'  Ugh,  you  wretch  ! '  said  Mrs.  Weller. 

■  Thank  'ee,  my  love,'  said  Mr.  Weller. 

'Come,  come,  father,'  said  Sam.  '  none  o*  these  little  lovin's  afore  stran(.'ers 
Here  's  the  reverend  gen'l'm'n  a  comin'  in  now." 

At  this  announcement,  M-s.  Weller  hastily  wiped  off  the  tears  which  she  Iml 
j...st  begun  to  force  on  ;  and  Mr.  W.  drew  his  chair  sullenly  into  the  chimnex  lorner 

Mr.  Stiggins  was  easily  prevailed  on  to  take  another  glass  of  the  hotpiiu-apple 
rum-and-watcr,  and  a  second,  and  a  third,  and  then  to  refresh  himself  with  a  slight 
supper,  previous  to  beginning  again.  He  sat  on  the  same  side  as  Mr.  Wcller  senior  • 
and  every  time  he  could  contrive  to  do  so,  unseen  by  his  wife,  that  gentleman  indi- 
cated to  his  son  the  hidden  emotions  of  his  bosom,  by  shaking  his  fist  over  the  dei.ntv 
shepherd's  head  :  a  process  which  afforded  his  son  the  most  unmingled  delight  anil 
satisfaction,  the  more  especially  as  Mr.  Stiggins  went  on,  quietlv  drinking  the  hot 
pine-apple  rum-and-water,  wholly  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on. 

The  major  part  of  the  conversation  was  confined  to  Mrs.  Weller  and  the  reverend 
-Mr.  Stiggms  ;  and  the  topics  principally  descanted  on,  were  the  virtues  of  the  shepherd 
the  worthmess  of  his  flock,  and  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  of  evervlKKlv 
beside ;  dissertations  which  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  occasionally  interrupted  hv  lialf- 
suppressed  references  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Walker,  and  other  rmininL' 
commentaries  of  the  same  kind. 

At  length  Mr.  Stiggins,  with  several  most  indubitable  symptoms  of  having  quite 


(OrRSK  OF  TREATMENT  RECOMMENDED         .'49 

nich  pine-npplp  riim-iin<l-wntfr  alM)iit  him  as  In-  coiilil  roiiiforliililv  af<'<«miii<.ilatf, 

I    I  IS  hnt.aiul  lii'<  Icnvc  :    and  Sam  was.  immriliati'ly  aftrrwanls.  s|i<i«ii  to  Ik'<I  l>y 

V  thcr.      The  rt-sptTtuhlc  cild  jfcntU-man  wriiiiK  his  hariil  f<TVf?>tlv.  an<l  sr«  iiml 

V  >osc<l  ti>  address  some  ol)servution   to  his  son  :    hut  on   Mr-.   Wi  ll«  r   iidviiiuiiii; 

,'     ,,  Is   him,   he   appeared  to   relintpiish   tlial    intention,    iiiul    iil>rnptly   l>adf    hun 

ir)i(r<i'lli}!ht. 

Sam  was   up   iK'times   nt  \t    <hi\.   and    havinj;   partaken    of   a    hastv    dreakfast, 
rt|i:iied  to  return  to  London.       lie  liad  seareely  set  ftH.t  without  tlie  house.  wh<n 
his  father  •-tiKxl  iK-fore  him. 

•  (i.iin'.  Sammy  '.  '    inipiired  Mr.  Wtller. 

•  Off  at  once.'  rephed  Sam. 

■  I   vish   vou   could   nnilllc    that     ere   Slijjgins,   and    take    Inin   with    >ou,'   said 

Mr.  Weller. 

•  1  iim  ashamed  on  yt>u  !  '  said  .Sam.  reproa<'hfuliy  ;  '  what  do  you  l«'t  liini  show 
his  rid  nose  in  the  Markis  o"  (Jran.  y  at  all,  for  ?  ' 

Mr.  Weller  the  elder  fi.xed  on  his  .son  an  earnest  l«Mik.  and  replied.  '  'fause  I  'm 
1  nmrried  man,  Samivel.  'cause  I  ni  n  marrie<l  man.  When  you  "re  a  nuirricd  man, 
Siriiivel.  vou  '11  understand  a  p«mh1  many  things  as  you  dtin't  un<lerstand  now  ;  Imt 
vrtlier  it's  worth  while  >;oin'  through  so  much,  to  learn  s  •  little,  as  the  <harif\  l>oy 
siiifl  vin  he  got  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  is  a  mutter  o'  fast« .      /  raytlier  thuik  it 

isn  t.' 

•  Well.'  said  Sam,  '  good-hye.' 

•  Tar.  tar.  Sammy.'  replied  his  father. 

•  I  've  onlv  pot  to  say  this  here."  said  Sanu  sto]>pinp  short.  '  tluit   if  /  wa 
properiator  o'  the  Markis  o'  Granhy,  and  that  'ere  Stipj-ins  came  and  nuuh   toast 

mil  har.  I  'd 

'  What  ?  '  interposed  Mr.  Weller.  with  jrreat  an.xicty.      "  What  '!  ' 

•  — Pison  his  nmi-aml-water.'  said  Sam. 

'No!'  said  Mr.  Weller.  shaking  his  son  eag»rly  hy  tin-  hand.  "  would  y<ni  raly, 
.Sammy  ;   would  you.  though  ?  ' 

•  i  wmild,'  said  Sam.  '  I  woiddnt  lie  too  hard  upon  ii.m  iit  lirst.  I  'd  drop 
hiin  in  the  water-butt,  and  put  the  lid  on  ;  and  if  I  found  he  was  insensilili  to 
kimlness.  I  'd  try  the  other  persvnsion.' 

The  elder  Mr.  Weller  bestowed  a  look  of  deep,  unspeakable  admiration  <  ii  his 
;  :  and.  having  once  more  grasped  his  hand,  walked  slowly  away,  revoiviiii,'  in 
his  luind  the  numerous  reflections  to  which  his  advice  hud  given  rise. 

Sam  looked  after  him,  until  he  turned  a  corner  of  the  road  :  and  then  set  forward 
oil  his  walk  to  London,  lie  meditated,  at  first,  on  the  probalilc  <(inse(]uciiccs  of 
his  own  H'H  ,  and  the  likelihood  of  his  father's  aih)i)ting  it.  He  dismissed  tin 
subject  fron.  siis  mind,  however,  with  tlic  consolatory  rellcction  that  time  alone  would 
shciw  ;   and  this  is  the  reflection  we  would  impress  uixtn  the  reader. 
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A  OOdll-IH'MOl  UKII  IIIHISTMAH  CIIAPTKK,  l'ONTAIXIN<J  AN  A(  (  oiM 
OV  A  WKIIlUXii,  AXII  SOMK  OTIIKIt  SI'OKTs*  HKs|hK:  \M|i,  „ 
AI/rilO|-(ill  IN  TIIKIU  WAV.  KVKN  AW  4iOOI>  Cl'sniM^  ^, 
MAItltlAliK  ITSKLF,  MIK  NOT  ljUITK  SO  KKLIOIOl'isLv  KKl-f 
ri',    IN    TIIKSK    IlKliKNKKATK   TI.MKS 


yA  S  brisk  as  bt-ts,  if  not  altogether  us  lijjht  as  fairies,  did  the  four  I'ickwji ki,,,,^ 

/^L  iisstiiibic  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second  day  of  Dccetnlter,  in  n,, 
A — ^  year  of  jjraee  in  which  these,  their  faithfully -recorded  adventures,  v,,^,. 
-*■  ■^-  undertaken  and  accomplished.  Christinas  was  close  at  hand,  in  all  hl^ 
bluff  iiiul  1  carty  honesty  :  it  was  the  season  of  hospitality,  inerriuient,  and  „|„.,|, 
hcartediuss  ;  the  old  year  «as  preparing,  like  an  ancient  philosi^plier.  t.>  call  Jii»  tiniM), 
around  him.  anil  amidst  the  sound  of  feasting  and  revelry  to  pass  gently  and  calmh 
away.  (;ay  and  merry  was  the  time,  and  jjav  and  merry  were  at  least  four  of  n,, 
numerous  hearts  that  were  gladdened  by  its  coming. 

.\iul  numerous  indeed  are  the  hearts  to  which  Christmas  brings  a  brief  ^c•^i^h|| 
»)f  happiness  and  enjoyment.  How  many  families,  whose  memliers  have  Iki  ii  .lis 
persed  and  scattered  far  and  wide,  in  the  restless  struggles  of  life,  are  then  re  unitp,) 
and  meet  once  again  in  that  happy  state  of  companionship  and  mutual  goml  will 
which  IS  a  sour,  •  of  such  pure  and  unalloyed  delight,  and  one  so  incompatible  with 
the  cares  and  sokuws  of  the  world,  that  the  religious  belief  of  the  most  civilisid 
nations,  and  the  rude  traditions  of  the  roughest  savages,  alike  number  it  amorn;  tiu 
first  joys  of  a  future  condition  of  existence,  pro\-ided  for  the  blest  and  happy  !  H,,„ 
many  old  recollections,  and  how  many  dormant  sympathies,  does  Christmas  tiiin 
awaken  ! 

We  write  these  words  now.  man}-  miles  distant  from  the  spot  at  which,  year  after 
year,  we  met  on  that  day,  a  merry  and  joyous  circle.  Many  of  the  hearts  that 
tnrobbed  so  gaily  then,  have  ceased  to  beat ;  many  of  the  looks  that  shone  so  brichtly 
then,  have  ceased  to  glow  ;  the  hands  we  grasped,  have  grown  cold  ;  the  t>  es  we 
sought,  have  hid  their  lustre  in  the  grave  ;  and  yet  the  old  house,  the  room,  the  nierry 
voices  and  smiling  faces,  the  jest,  the  laugh,  the  most  minute  and  trivial  circiitnstanecv 
connected  with  those  happy  meetings,  crowd  upon  our  mind  at  each  rtcurrcnci 
of  the  season,  as  if  the  last  assemblage  had  been  but  yesterday  !  Happy,  hai,|.\ 
Christmas,  that  can  win  us  back  to  the  delusions  of  our  childish  days  ;  that  can  reial: 
to  the  old  man  the  pleasures  of  his  youth  ;  that  can  transport  the  sailor  and  tli, 
traveller,  thousands  of  miles  away,  back  to  his  own  fireside  and  his  quiet  home  I 

But  we  are  so  taken  up  and  occupied  with  the  good  qualities  of  this  saint 
Christmas,  that  we  are  keeping  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  waiting  in  the  cold  ui; 
the  outside  of  the  Muggleton  coach,  which  they  have  just  attained,  well  wrapped  ip 
m  greatcoats,  shawls,  and  comforters.  The  portmanteaus  and  carpet-bags  hi\\ 
been  stowed  away,  and  Mr.  Weller  and  the  gnard  are  ende.ivoiiring  to  insinuate  uit 
the  fore-boot  a  huge  cod-fish  several  sizes  too  large  for  it— which  is  snugly  packed  up, 
in  a  long  brown  basket,  with  a  layer  of  straw  over  the  top,  and  which  has  been  left 
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llic  liisl.  in  '"■«•<■'■  •'"'*  *"■  '""•"   "I""'''  '"  -"'<■*>   ""  ""■  lii'lf 'I"""  I'iimU  if  r.iil 

'    ,   "  ,,vslrr>.  nil  the  property  of  Mr.  Pukwuk.  ulmh  Imvr  l.«<ii  arniiiunl  in  ritul.ir 

'ipriit   tin-  lH.tt«.in  "f  »»»«'  rrj^jitarlc.      Thr   iiit.rist   .li>.)>iii>i  .1   in   Mr,    l'i(U>M,k\ 

„nti'nitin-c  is  im)st  intcnsr.  as  Mr.  Wrll.r  iilul  thr  iniir.l  «r\   I..  s.|iir. /«•  tin-  ..«!  livl, 

'   tl'  llu"  Ixx'f-  fl""*"*    *"■'"'   •'■■""'•  "'"'   ""'"   '"•'  '"''''•  '""'  """  '"•'  "I'"'"'''-  •""'  "'*" 
|!i,tt..iii  iipwunl.  atnl  then  sidr-wa.w,  anil  thru  Iminwaxs.  i 'I  of  whi.h  ar»ili.-,v  thr 
1     ,1.1..  <-.m1  lish  stiirdilv  resist>.  imtil  the  i.ni;\i«l  aeeiilentalU   hits  tiiin  m  llie  m  r\ 
1,11,.  of  the   hii>.kel.   whereupon   he  Muhleiily   (lisnp|)ears   into  the   lioot.   ami   \Mtli 
hni   the  he.id  an'l  shoulders  of  the  i-uanl  huiiself,  who.  not  ealeulatinn  u|.on  m.  siiilih  n 
'  ..(.ssatioii  of  the  passive  resistaiiee  of  the  eo«IIKh.  experienees  a  very   uiievpe.t.  .1 
slmk    to  the  unsniofherahle  «lelinht  of  all  the  [wirters  and   li\  slanders.       I  poii  tin-. 
Mr   I'ickwiek  smiles  with  great  g(M«l-hnnioMr.  and  drawing'  n  shilliiii;  from  In-  win-l 
.  •  ".lekel.  Ik-jjs  the  pianl.  as  he  pieks  himself  out  of  Ihe  ImmiI.  to  drink  Ins  htaltli 
a  "lass  of  hot    lirnndv-and-water  ;    at   whieh   the   t'liard  snnles  loo.  and    Misrs. 
Snoiljrriiss.  Winkle,  and  Tupman.  all  snule  in  i-ompanv .      The  (jiiard  and  Mr.  W.  H.  i 
iiis.ippeMr  for  I've  minutes:     most   prol.ahlx    to  >.'et    the   hot    l.ramix  iin.l  \\at<  r,   for 
thtv  sniill  VP  y  strongly  of  it.  when  fhe\    return,  the  eoaehman  mounts  to  the  (  o\. 
Mr    Welier  jumps  up  i>ehind.  the  l'i<k\vi.'ki:.ns  i>m1I  their  eoats  ronml  llieir  leys  :,ihI 
their  shawls  over  their  noses,  the  helpers  pidl   Ihe  horse  iloths  off.    the   eoaeliinaii 
shouts  out  a  eheery  '  All  right."  aiul  away  they  go. 

Thev  have  rumhled  through  the  streets,  and  jolte<l  over  Ihe  stones,  and  at  l<  tiglli 
reiuh  the  wide  and  open  coiintrv .  The  wheels  skim  over  the  hard  and  frostx  ground  : 
anil  the  horses,  bursting  into  a  eanter  at  a  smart  eraek  of  Ihe  whiji.  st.p  aloiii;  the 
road  as  if  the  lend  hehinil  them  :  eoaeh.  jiassengers,  e<Kl-lish,  oyster  barrels,  and  all  : 
«,re  hut  a  feather  at  their  heels.  They  have  thsecnded  a  gentle  slope,  and  eiit.  r 
upon  a  level,  as  eompaet  and  dry  as  a  solid  liloek  i>f  miirlil«'  two  miles  long.  .\rioth«  r 
iraek  of  the  whip,  and  on  they  sjjeed,  at  a  smart  gallop  :  the  horses  tossing  th<  ir  heads 
nnd  rattling  the  harness,  as  if  in  exhilaration  at  the  rapidity  of  tlu  motion  ;  while 
the  coachman,  holding  whip  and  reins  in  one  hand,  takes  off  his  hat  with  tin  olln  r. 
and  resting  it  on  his  knees,  pulls  out  his  handk«rehief.  and  wip(>s  his  foreln  ad  :  parlK 
U-cause  he  has  a  hahit  of  doing  it,  and  partis  heeause  it  s  as  well  to  show 
the  passengers  how  cool  he  is,  and  what  an  easy  thing  it  is  to  drive  four-in-hand, 
when  vou  have  had  as  much  practice  as  he  has.  Having  iloiie  this  verv  leisurely 
(otherwise  the  effect  would  be  materially  inijiaired),  he  re|)lac<s  his  hantikerehief, 
pulls  on  his  hat,  adjusts  his  gloves,  s(|uarcs  his  elbows,  erarks  the  whip  again,  and 
on  they  speed,  more  merrily  tlian  before. 

A  few  small  houses,  scattered  on  either  side  of  the  road,  betoken  the  entrance  to 
some  town  o'  village.  The  lively  notes  of  the  guard's  key-bugle  vibuile  in  the  clear 
rold  air,  and  wake  up  the  old  gentleman  inside,  who,  carefully  letting  chiwii  the  w  indow  - 
sash  half-way,  and  standing  sentry  over  the  air,  takes  a  short  i)eep  out,  anil  lh<n 
carefully  pulling  it  up  again,  informs  the  other  inside  that  they  "re  going  to  change 
(hrectly  :  on  which  the  other  inside  wakes  himself  up,  and  determines  to  j>ostpone 
his  next  nap  until  after  the  stoppage.  Again  the  bugle  sounds  lustily  forth,  and 
rouses  the  cottager'.s  wife  and  children,  who  peep  out  at  the  luaise-door.  and  wal'  h 
Ihe  coach  till  it  turns  the  corner,  when  they  once  more  crouch  round  Ihe  bla/ing  (ir- . 
and  throw  on  another  log  of  wockI  against  father  comes  home  ;  while  father  himself, 
a  full  mile  off,  has  just  exchanged  a  friendly  nod  with  the  coachman,  and  turiie<l 
round  to  take  a  good  long  stare  at  the  vehicle  as  it  whirls  away. 
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And  now  the  hiigle  plays  a  lively  air  as  the  conch  rattles  throujjli  tlie  jn  ,, 
streets  of  a  country -town  ;    and  the  coachman,  undoing  the  buckle  which  kccD   I 
ribands  together,  prepares  to  throw  them  off  the  moment  he  stops.      Mr.  Tick      i 
emerges  from  his  coat  (•r)!iar,  and  looks  about  him  with  great  curiosity  ;    iierc  ■' 
which,  the  coachman  informs  Mr.  Pickwick  of  the  name  of  the  town  and  tells  I    ' 
it  was  market-day  yesterday,  both  of  which  pieces  of  information  Mr.  Pickwiek  ret"? 
to  his  fcll<iw-pa.ssengers  ;   whereupon  they  emerge  from  their  coat  collars  too,  aii,!  ill 
about  them  also.      Mr.  Winkle,  who  sits  at  the  extreme  edge,  with  one  leu  dan  >1    , 
in  the  air,  is  nearly  precipitated  into  the  street,  as  the  coach  twists  round  the  sli  "" 
corner  by  the  cheesemonger's  shop,  and  turns  into  the  market-place  ;    and  \tj,?' 
Mr.  SncMlgrass.  who  sits  next  to  him,  has  recovered  from  his  alarm,  they  niill  im    t 
the  iiui  >ard,  where  the  fresh  horses,  with  cloths  on,  are  already  waiting.      The  co I'eh 
man  throws  down  the  reins  and  gets  down  himself,  and  the  other  outside  passen..,  s 
drop  down  also  :    except  those  who  have  no  great  confidence  in  their  abilitj  tul,  t 
up  again  :    and  they  remain  where  the>  are,  and  stamp  their  feet  against  the  eoiuh 
to  warm  them— looking,  with  longing  eyes  and  red  noses,  at  the  bright  fire  in  the 
iim  bar,  and  the  sprigs  of  holly  with  red  berries  which  ornament  the  window. 

But  the  guard  has  delivered  at  the  corn-dealers'  shop  the  brown-paper  paektt 
he  took  out  of  the  little  pouch  which  hangs  over  his  shoulder  by  a  leather  strap  ;  and 
has  seen  the  horses  carefully  put  to  ;  and  has  thrown  on  the  pavement  the  saddle 
which  was  brought  from  London  on  the  coach-roof;  and  has  assisted  in  the  e.m 
fcrence  between  the  coachman  and  the  hostler  about  the  grey  mare  that  hurt  lur 
off-fore-lcg  last  Tuesday  ;  and  he  and  Mr.  Weller  are  all  right  behind,  and  the  coach- 
man is  all  right  in  front,  and  the  old  gentleman  inside,  who  has  kept  the  wuhIuk 
down  full  two  inches  all  this  time,  has  pulled  it  up  again,  and  the  cloths  are  olf  uui 
they  are  all  ready  for  starting,  except  the  '  two  stout  gentlemen,'  whom  the  coachni,,, 
mquircs  after  with  some  impatience.  Hereupon  the  coachman,  and  the  guard  ,iul 
Sam  Weller,  and  .Mr.  Winkle,  and  Mr.  Snodgrass,  and  all  the  hostlers,  and  every  ..m- 
of  the  idlers,  who  are  more  in  number  than  all  the  others  put  together,  shout  for  the 
missing  gentlemen  as  loud  as  they  can  bawl.  A  distant  response  is  heard  from  the 
yard,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Tupman  come  running  down  it,  quite  out  of  breath 
for  they  have  been  having  a  glass  of  ale  a-piece,  and  Mr.  Pickwick's  fingers  are  so  eol,i 
that  he  has  been  full  five  minutes  before  he  could  find  the  sixpence  to  pay  for  it  Th, 
coachman  shouts  an  admonitory  '  Now  then,  gen'l'm'n  ! '  the  guard  "re-echoes  it  • 
the  old  gentleman  inside  thinks  it  a  very  extraordinary  thing  that  people  mil  wt 
d(>wn  when  they  know  there  isn't  time  for  it ;  Mr.  Pickwick  struggles  up  on  one  side 
Mr.  Tupman  on  the  other  ;  Mr.  Winkle  cries  '  All  right ' ;  and  off  they  start.  Shawl' 
are  jiulled  up,  coat  collars  are  re-adjusted,  the  pavement  ceases,  the  houses  disapi.ear 
and  they  are  once  again  dashing  along  the  open  road,  with  the  fresh  clear  air  blowing 
in  their  faces,  and  gladdening  their  very  hearts  within  them. 

Such  was  the  progress  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  by  the  Muggleton  Telegraph 
on  their  way  to  Uingley  Dell ;  and  at  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  they  all  st^'nl" 
high  and  dry.  safe  and  sound,  hale  and  hearty,  upon  the  steps  of  the  Blue  Lion,  having 
taken  on  the  road  quite  enough  of  ale  and  brandy  to  enable  them  to  bid  defiance  t., 
the  frost  that  was  binding  up  the  earth  in  its  iron  fetters,  and  weaving  its  beautiful 
net-work  upon  the  trees  and  hedges.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  busily  engaged  in  eountw.g 
the  barrels- of  oysters  and  superintending  the  disinterment  of  the  cod-fish,  when  he 
felt  himself  gently  pulled  by  the  skirts  of  the  coat.      Looking  round,  he  discovered 
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the  individual  who  ■..'  i-'  I"  tir.,  modo  of  cutchinn  his  aftoiitioii  was  n<>  ..Ilur 
*'"  Mr  Wardle's  favourite  page.  ocUer  known  to  the  rcndirs  of  this  imvaniislicd 
liiitorv  l>y  the  distinguishing  ai)pellation  of  the  fat  hoy. 

'  Aha  !  ■   said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

•  Aha  ! '   said  the  fat  boy. 

\s  he  said  it,  he  phiiieed  from  the  eodlish  to  the  oyster-l.iiirils,  and  chuckled 
iovoiislv.      He  was  fatter  than  ever. 

•  Well,  vou  look  rosy  eiiouph.  my  young  friend,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'Tve  iK-en  asleep,  right  in  front  of  the  tap-room  fire,'  replied  the  fat  l)oy,  wlu. 
h  ul  heated  himself  to  the  colour  of  a  new  chimney  ixit.  in  the  course  of  an  hotir's  n»i). 
•Muster  sent  me  over  with  the  sha\  cart,  to  carry  your  luggage  up  to  the  house.  He  d 
.  .  j'ppt  some  saddle-horses,  but  he  thought  you  'd  rather  walk,  being  a  cold  day.' 
"  '  Yes.  ves,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  hastily,  for  he  rememl)ered  how  they  had  travclUd 
over  nearly  the  same  ground  on  a  previous  occasion.      "  Yes.  wc  wouhl  rather  walk. 

Here.  Sam  ! ' 

•  Sir."  said  Mr.  Waller. 

'  Help  Mr.  Wardle's  servant  to  put  the  packages  into  the  cart,  and  then  ride  on 
with  him.      We  will  walk  forward  at  once.' 

Having  given  this  direction,  and  settled  with  the  coachman.  Mr.  Pickwick  and 

his  three  friends  struck  into  the  footpath  across  the  tields,  and  walked  briskly  away, 

leaving  Mr.  Weller  and  the  fat  boy  confronted  together  for  the  first  tunc.      Sam 

looked  at  the  fat  boy  with  great  astonishment,  but  without  saying  a  word  ;   and  began 

to  stow  the  luggage  rapidly  away  in  the  cart,  while  the  fat  boy  stood  ((uictly  by,  anil 

seemed  to  think  it  a  very  interesting  sort  of  thing  to  see  Mr.  Weller  working  by  himself. 

'  There,'  said  Sam,  throwing  in  the  last  earpet-bag.      '  There  they  arc  ! ' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  fat  Iwy,  in  a  very  satisfied  tone,  '  there  they  are.' 

'  Veil,  young  twenty  stun,'  said  Sam,  '  you  're  a  nice  si)ecimen  of  a  prize  boy, 

vou  arc  ! ' 

'  Thank  'ee,'  said  the  fat  boy. 

'  You  ain't  got  nothin'  on  your  mind  as  makes  you  fret  yourself,  have  you  'f ' 
inquired  Sam. 

'  Not  as  I  knows  on,'  replied  the  fat  boy. 

'  I  should  rayther  ha'  thought,  to  look  at  you,  that  you  was  a  labourin'  under 
an  unretquited  attachment  to  some  young  'ooman,'  said  Sam. 

Tlie  fat  boy  shook  his  head. 

'  Veil,'  said  Sam,  '  I  'm  glad  to  hear  it.      Do  you  ever  drink  anythin'  't ' 

'  I  likes  eating,  better,'  replied  the  boy. 

'  Ah,'  said  Sam,  '  I  should  ha  s'poscd  that ;  but  what  1  mean  is,  should  you 
like  a  drop  of  anythin'  as  'd  warm  you  1  But  I  s'pose  you  never  was  cold,  with  all 
them  elastic  fixtures,  was  you  ?  ' 

'  Sometimes,'  replied  the  boy  ;    '  and  I  likes  a  drop  of  something,  when  it   s 

pood.' 

'  Oh,  you  do,  do  you  ?  '  said  Sam,  '  come  this  way,  then  ! ' 

The  Blue  Lion  tap  wa.s  soon  gained,  and  the  fat  boy  swallowctl  a  glass  of  liquor 
without  so  much  as  winking  ;  a  feat  which  considerably  advanced  him  in  Mr.  Wcller's 
good  opinion.  Mr.  Weller  having  transacted  a  similar  piece  of  business  on  his  own 
account,  they  got  into  the  cart. 

'  Can  you  drive  ?  '   said  the  fat  boy. 
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'  I  should  rnyther  think  so,'  repHed  Snm. 

'There,  tlien.'  said  the  fat  boy,  putting  the  reins  in  his  hand,  and  pointinj;  un 
lane,  '  it  "s  as  straight  as  you  ran  go  ;  yon  ran't  miss  it.'  "       '^ 

With  these  words,  the  fat  boy  laid  himself  affeetionately  down  by  the  si,|     . 
the  cod-fish  :  and  jilacing  an  oyster-barrel  under  his  head  for  a  pillow,  fell  .,j . 
instantaneously.  '  ''' 

'  Well."  said  Sam.  '  of  all  the  cool  boys  ever  I  set  my  eyes  on,  this  here  von  ,t 
gen'l'm'n  is  the  coolest.      Come,  wake  up,  young  dropsy  ! '  i' 

Hut  as  young  dropsy  evinced  no  syn.^toms  of  returning  animation,  Sam  \Vp|i,. 
sat  himself  down  in  front  of  the  cart,  and  starting  the  old  horse  with  a  jerk  of  the  re ' 
jogged  steadily  on.  towards  Manor  Farm. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  having  walked  their  blootl  into  activ,. 
circulation,  proceeded  cheerfully  on.  The  paths  were  hard  ;  the  grass  was  rri.,' 
and  frosty  ;  the  air  had  a  fine,  dry,  bracing  coldness  ;  and  the  rapid  approach  Z 
the  grey  twilight  (slate-coloured  is  a  better  term  in  frosty  weather)  m.-.^.  them  l(,„i^ 
forward  with  pleasant  anticipation  to  the  comforts  which  awaited  them  at  thl 
hospitable  entertainer's.  It  was  the  s-Tt  of  afternoon  that  might  induce  -i  cunj, 
of  elderly  gentlemen,  in  a  lonely  field,  to  take  off  their  great-coatr;  and  play  at  JeL' 
frog  in  pure  lightness  of  heart  and  gaiety  ;  and  we  firmlv  believe  that  had  Mr.  "Tuxmnu 
at  that  moment  proffered  '  a  back,'  Mr.  Pickwick  would  have  accepted  his  offer  witl! 
the  utmost  avidity. 

However,  Mr.  Tupman  did  not  volunteer  any  such  accommodation,  and  thf 
friends  walked  on.  conversing  merrily.  As  they  turned  into  a  lane  they  had  to  rm-,. 
the  sound  of  many  voices  burst  upon  their  ears  ;  and  before  thev  had  even  had  tin^c 
to  form  a  guess  to  whom  they  belonged,  they  walked  into  the  ven-  centre  of  the  p„tv 
who  were  expecting  their  arrival— a  fact  which  was  first  notified  to  the  Pickwi.ki mv 
by  the  loud  '  Hurrah,'  which  burst  from  old  Wardle's  lips,  when  thev  apm'ire.l 
in  sight.  "        '   ' 

First,  there  was  Wardle  himself,  looking,  if  possible,  more  jolly  than  ever  •  then 
there  were  Bella  and  her  faithful  Trundle  ;  and,  lastly,  there  were  Emily  and  son,, 
eight  or  ten  young  ladies,  who  had  all  come  down  to  the  wedding,  which  was  to  fake 
place  next  day,  and  who  were  in  as  happy  and  important  a  state  as  voung  la,li,. 
usually  are,  on  such  momentous  occasions  ;  and  they  were,  one  and  all,  startling  tlu 
fields  and  lanes,  far  and  wide,  with  their  frolic  and  laughter. 

The  ceremony  of  introduction,  under  such  circumstances,  was  very  soon  ixr 
formed,  or  we  shouU  rather  say  that  the  introduction  was  soon  over,  without  mn- 
ceremony  at  all.  In  two  minutes  thereafter,  Mr.  Pickwick  was  joking  with  the 
young  ladies  who  wouldn't  c  xe  over  the  stile  while  he  looked— or  who,  having  prettx 
feet  and  unexceptionable  ankles,  preferred  standing  on  the  top-rail  for  five  n.inutos 
or  so,  declaring  that  they  were  too  frightened  to  move-with  as  much  ease  and  absence 
of  reserve  or  constraint,  as  if  he  had  known  them  for  life.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
too  that  Mr.  Snodgrass  offered  Emily  far  more  assistance  than  the  absolute  terrors 
of  the  st.Ie  (although  it  was  full  three  feet  high,  and  had  only  a  couple  of  steppin- 
stones)  would  seem  to  require ;  while  one  black-eyed  voung  lady  in  a  very  nice  littl^ 
pair  of  boots  with  fur  round  the  top  was  observed  to  scream  very  loudly,  when 
Mr.  Winkle  offered  to  help  her  over. 

All  this  was  very  snug  and  pleasant.      And  when  the  difficulties  of  the  stile  were 
at  last  surmounted,  and  they  once  more  entered  on  the  open  field,  old  Wardle  informed 
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Mr  I'ickwick  how  they  hud  all  heen  down  in  a  body  to  inNju-ct  tht-  fiirmtiirc  and 
i  ttiiit's-ui)  of  the  house,  which  the  young  couple  were  to  tenant,  after  the  (.'hristums 
I  >li(lavs  ;  at  which  communication  Bella  and  Tnuidlc  i)otli  coloured  up,  as  red  as 
tl  (■  fat  l)<)v  after  the  tap-room  tire  ;  and  the  young  lady  with  the  black  eyes  and  the 
f  r  round  the  boots  whispered  sontcthing  in  Emily's  ear,  and  then  glanced  arclils 
,t  Mr.  Snodgrass  :  to  which  Emily  responded  that  she  was  u  foolish  girl,  but  turncil 
vtrv  red,  notwithstanding  ;  and  Mr.  Sno<lgrass,  who  was  as  nunlcst  as  all  gnal 
ccniii'^c'*  usually  arc,  felt  the  crimson  rising  to  the  crown  of  his  head,  and  devout  1\ 
wished  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  own  heart  that  the  young  lady  aforesaid,  with 
lior  l)lack  eyes,  and  her  archness,  and  her  boots  with  the  fur  round  the  top.  were  all 
comfortably  deposited  in  the  adjacent  county. 

But  if  they  ^vere  social  and  happy  outside  the  house,  what  was  the  \arnith  ami 
cordiality  of  their  reception  when  they  reached  the  farm  1  The  very  servants  grintu-d 
with  pleasure  at  sight  of  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  and  Emnui  l)estowed  a  halfdcnnire,  lialf- 
inipudent,  and  all  pretty,  look  of  recognition  on  Mr.  Tu])nian.  which  was  enough  to 
make  the  statue  of  Bonaparte  in  the  pa>  sage  unfold  his  arms  and  clasp  her  within  them. 

'Hie  old  lady  was  seated  in  customary  state  in  the  front  juirlour.  but  she  was 
rather  cross,  am'  by  consequence,  most  particularly  deaf.  She  never  went  out 
herself,  and  like  a  great  many  other  old  ladies  of  the  same  stamp,  she  was  apt  to 
consider  it  an  act  of  domestic  treason  if  anybody  else  took  the  liberty  of  doing  what 
>he  couldn't.  So,  bless  her  old  soul,  she  sat  as  ujiright  as  she  could,  in  her  gnat 
chair,  and  looked  as  fierce  as  might  be — and  that  was  benevolent  after  all. 

•Mother,'  said  Mr.  Wardle.  '  Mr.  Pickwick.      You  recollect  him  i  ' 

"Never  mind,'  replied  the  old  lady  with  great  ilignity.  "Don't  trouble  Mr. 
Pickwick  about  an  old  creetur  like  me.  Nobody  cares  about  me  now.  and  it  s 
vcrv  nat'ral  they  shouldn't.*  Here  the  old  lady  tosse<l  her  head,  and  smoothed  down 
her  lavender-coloured  silk  dress,  with  trembling  hands. 

'  Come,  come,  ma'am,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  I  can't  let  you  cut  an  old  friend  in 
this  way.  I  have  come  down  exjrressly  to  have  a  long  talk,  ami  another  rubber 
with  you  ;  and  we  '11  show  these  boys  and  girls  how  to  dance  a  minuet,  l)efore  they  re 
eight-and-forty  hours  older.' 

The  old  lady  was  rapidly  giving  way,  but  she  did  not  like  to  do  it  all  at  once  ; 
so  she  only  -said,  '  Ah  !   I  can't  hear  him  ! ' 

*  Nonsense,  mother,"  said  Wardle.  "  Come,  come,  don't  be  cross,  there  's  a  good 
soul.      Recollect  Bella  ;   come,  you  nmst  keep  her  spirits  uj).  poor  girl.' 

The  good  old  lady  heard  this,  for  her  lip  quivered  as  her  son  said  it.  But  age 
has  its  little  infirmities  of  temper,  and  she  was  not  quite  brought  round  yet.  So. 
she  smoothed  down  the  lavender-coloured  dress  again,  and  turning  to  Mr.  I'ickwick, 
said,  '  Ah,  Mr.  Pickwick,  young  people  was  very  different,  when  I  was  a  girl." 

'  No  doubt  of  that,  ma'am,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  and  that  s  the  reason  why  I 
would  make  much  of  the  few  that  have  any  traces  of  the  old  stock,'— and  saying  this, 
Mr.  Pickwick  gently  pulled  Bella  towards  him,  and  bestowing  a  kiss  upon  her  fore- 
head, bade  her  sit  down  on  the  little  stool  at  her  grandmother's  feet.  Wliether  the 
expression  of  her  countenance,  as  it  was  raised  towards  the  old  lady's  face,  called 
up  •  thought  of  old  times,  or  whether  the  old  lady  was  touched  b}  Mr.  Pickwick's 
affectionate  good  nature,  or  whatever  was  the  cause,  she  was  fairly  melted  ;  so  she 
threw  herself  on  her  granddaughter's  neck,  and  all  the  little  ill-humour  evaporate<l 
in  a  gush  of  silent  tears. 
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A  happy  party  they  were,  that  night.      Sedate  and  solemn  were  the  score  nf 
rubbers  in  which  Mr.  Pickwick  and  the  old  lady  i>layed  together  ;    uproarious  yfa. 
the  mirth  of  the  round  table.      Long  after  the  ladies  had  retired,  did  tlie  hot  cM 
wine,  well  qiialifled  with  brandy  and  spice,  go  round,  and  round,  and  round  n"n\i) 
and  soimd  was  the  sleep  nnd  pleasant  were  the  dreams  that  followed.     It  is  a  ronark 
able  fact  that  those  of  Mr.  .Snodgrass  bore  constant  reference  to  Emily  Wardic  ;    ir  i 
that  the  principal  figure  in  Mr.  Winkle's  visions  was  a  young  lady  with  Mack  r\CN 
an  arch  smile,  and  a  pair  of  remarkably  nice  l)oots  with  fur  round  the  tops. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  awakened,  early  in  the  morning,  by  a  hum  of  voices  and  i 
pattering  of  feet,  suflTicient  to  rouse  even  the  fat  boy  from  his  heavy  slumbers.  H,. 
sat  up  in  bed  and  listened.  The  female  servants  and  female  visitors  were  ruiuiini! 
constantly  to  and  fro  ;  and  there  were  such  multitudinous  demands  for  hot  water 
such  repeated  outcries  for  needles  and  thread,  and  so  many  half -suppressed  entrlatie^ 
of  '  Oh,  do  come  and  tic  me,  there  's  a  dear  ! '  that  Mr.  Pickwick  in  his  iiuuncnw 
began  to  imagine  that  something  dreadful  must  have  occurred  :  when  he  grew  nidr. 
awake,  and  remembered  the  wedding.  The  occasion  being  an  important  oir.  he 
dressed  himself  with  peculiar  care,  and  descended  to  the  breakfast-room. 

There  were  all  the  female  servants  in  a  bran  new  uniform  of  pink  muslin  ^'Dwns 
with  white  bows  in  their  caps,  running  about  the  house  in  a  state  of  e.xciteniciit  and 
agitation  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe.  The  old  lady  was  dressed  out  m 
a  brocaded  gown  which  had  not  seen  the  light  for  twenty  years,  saving  and  cxceptiii.. 
such  truant  rays  as  had  stolen  through  the  chinks  in  the  box  in  which  it  had  beta  In  id 
by.  during  the  whole  time.  Mr.  Trundle  was  in  high  feather  and  spirits,  but  n  littl, 
nervous  withal.  The  hearty  old  landlord  was  trying  to  look  very  cheerful  and  iin 
concerned,  but  failing  signally  in  the  attempt.  All  the  girls  were  in  tears  and  white 
muslin,  except  a  select  two  or  three  who  were  being  honoured  with  a  private  view  <,f 
the  bride  and  bridesmaids,  upstairs.  All  the  Piekwickians  were  in  most  l)lo()niinjj 
array  ;  and  there  was  a  terrific  roaring  on  the  grass  in  the  front  of  the  house,  occasioned 
by  all  the  men,  boys,  and  hobbledehoys  attached  to  the  farm,  each  of  whom  had  get 
a  white  bow  in  his  button-hole,  and  all  of  whom  were  cheering  with  might  and  main : 
being  incited  thereunto,  and  stimulated  therein,  by  the  precept  and  exanii)lo  nf 
Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  who  had  managed  to  become  mighty  popular  already,  and  was  as 
nmeh  at  home  as  if  he  had  been  born  on  the  land. 

A  wedding  is  a  licensed  subject  to  joke  upon,  but  there  really  is  no  great  jol,e 
in  the  matter  after  all ;— we  speak  merely  of  the  ceremony,  and  beg  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  we  indulge  in  no  hidden  sarcasm  upon  a  married  life.  Mixed  up  with 
the  jileasure  and  joy  of  the  occasion  are  the  many  regrets  at  quitting  home,  the  tears 
of  parting  l)etween  parent  and  child,  the  consciousness  of  leaving  the  dearest  and 
kindest  friends  of  the  happiest  portion  of  human  life,  to  encounter  its  cares  and 
troubles  with  others  still  untried  and  little  known  :  natural  feelings  which  we  would 
not  render  this  chapter  mournful  by  describing,  and  which  we  should  be  still  more 
unwilling  to  be  supjjosed  to  ridicule. 

Let  us  briefly  say,  then,  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  old  clergyman 
in  the  parish  church  of  Dingley  Dell,  and  that  Mr.  Pickwick's  name  is  attached  to 
the  register,  still  preserved  in  the  vestry  thereof  ;  that  the  young  lady  with  the  black 
eyes  signed  her  name  in  a  very  unsteady  and  tremulous  manner;  that  Emilys. 
signature,  as  the  other  bridesmaid,  is  nearly  illegible  ;  that  it  all  went  off  in  very 
admirable  style  ;    that  the  young  ladies  generally  thought  it  far  less  shocking  thaii 
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»l   V  had  expected  ;  and  that  althoiijjh  the  owner  of  the  lilack  eyes  and  tlit  arch  smiU 
firmed  Mr.  Wijikle  that  she  was  sure  >hc  coidd  never  sulitnil  to  anvthinj;  m>  <lrtadfiil. 
the  very  hest  reasons  for  thinking  she  was  mistaken.     '" 


ill  this.  Wf  ina\ 


we  have  the  very  hest  reasons  for  thinking  she  was  mistaken,  m  ai 
A]  that  Mr.  Pickwick  was  the  first  wlio  sahitid  tlic  l)ndi-.  and  tliiit  in  so  doiiii;  ho 
threw  over  her  neck  a  rich  gold  watch  and  chain,  which  no  mortal  eyes  hut  the  jcwi  lUr's 
had  ever  lieheUl  hefore.  Then,  the  olil  church  hell  rang  as  gaily  as  it  could,  and  they 
all  returned  to  hrcakfast. 

'Vera  does  the  mince  pies  go,  young  opium  cater  '! '  said  Mr.  Ucller  to  the  fat 
1,0V  as  he  assisted  in  laying  out  .such  articles  of  consumption  as  had  not  Jwen  duly 
arranged  on  the  previous  night. 

The  fat  hoy  pointed  to  the  destination  of  the  pies. 

•  Werv-  good,'  said  Sam,  '  stick  a  hit  o'  Christmas  in  'em.  T'  other  dish  opposite. 
There ;  now  we  look  compact  and  conitortahlc,  as  the  father  said  ven  he  cut  his  littK 
toy's  head  off,  to  cure  him  o'  squintin'." 

As  Mr.  Weller  made  the  comparison,  he  fell  hack  a  step  or  two,  to  give  full  effect 
to  it  and  surveyed  the  preparations  with  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

'  VVardle,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  almost  as  soon  ns  they  were  all  seated,  '  a  glass  of 
wine,  in  honour  of  this  happy  occasion  ! ' 

•  I  shall  be  delighted,  my  boy,'  said  Wardle.     '  Joe— <lanm  that  hoy,  he  's  gone 

to  sleep.' 

'  No,  I  ain't,  sir,'  replied  the  fat  hoy,  starting  up  from  a  remote  corner,  where, 
like  the  patron  saint  of  fat  hoys — the  immortal  Horner— he  had  been  devouring  a 
Christmas  pie  :  though  not  with  the  coolness  and  deliberation  which  characterised 
that  young  gentleman's  proceedings. 

•  Fill  Mr.  Pickwick's  glass.' 
'  Yes,  sir.' 

The  fat  boy  filled  Mr.  Pickwick's  glass,  and  then  retired  liehind  his  master's 
chair,  from  whence  he  watched  the  play  of  the  knives  and  forks,  and  the  progress  ».f 
the  choice  morsels  from  the  dishes  to  the  mouths  o^  the  company,  with  a  kind  of  dark 
and  gloomy  joy  that  was  most  impressive. 

'  God  bless  you,  old  fellow  ! '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Same  to  you,  my  boy,'  replied  Wardle  ;   and  they  pledged  each  other,  heartil> . 

'  Mrs.  Wardle,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, '  we  old  folks  must  have  a  glass  of  wine  together, 
in  honour  of  this  joyful  event.' 

The  old  lady  was  in  a  state  of  great  grandeur  just  then,  for  she  was  sitting  at  the 
top  of  the  table  in  the  brocaded  gown,  with  her  ncwly-marrietf  granddaughter  on  one 
side  and  Mr.  Pickwick  on  the  other,  to  do  the  cp  7.  Mr.  Pickwick  had  not  spoken 
in  a  very  loud  tone,  but  she  understoo<i  him  at  once,  and  drank  off  a  full  glass  of  wine 
to  his  long  life  and  happiness  ;  after  which  the  worthy  old  soul  launclud  forth  into 
a  minute  and  particular  account  of  her  own  wedding,  with  a  dissertation  on  the  fashion 
of  wearing  high-heeled  shoes,  and  some  particulars  concerning  the  life  and  adventures 
of  the  beautiful  Lariy  Tollimglower,  deceased  :  at  all  of  which  the  old  lady  herself 
laughed  very  heartily  indeed,  and  s«)  did  the  young  ladies  too,  for  they  were  wondering 
among  themselves  what  on  earth  grandma  was  t  ■  ing  about.  When  they  laughed, 
the  old  lady  laughed  ten  times  more  heartily,  ajid  sa.a  that  these  alway  s  had  l)een  con- 
sidered capital  stories  :  which  caused  them  all  to  laugh  again,  and  juit  the  old  lady 
into  the  very  best  <  f  humours,  ''l.en,  the  cake  was  cut,  and  passed  through  the 
the    young    ladies    saved    pieces    to    put    under   their   pillows  to   dream    of 
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on ;    and    a    prciit   deal   of    l)liishiiig    and    merriment 


^is 


their    luturc    husbands 
thereby  occasioned. 

'  Mr.  Miller.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  to  his  old  acquaintance  the  hard-headed  mnn 
man.  '  n  fjlass  of  wine  ?  *  ^     " 

'  With  jjreat   satisfaction.   Mr.   Pickwick."   replied   the   hard-headed  centlem 
solemnly.  "' 

•  You  Ml  take  me  in  ?  '  said  the  benevolent  old  gentleman. 

*  And  nic.'  interposed  his  wife. 

'  And  mc,  and  me,"  said  a  couple  of  poor  relations  at  the  bottom  of  the  tahl 
who  had  eaten  and  drank  very  heartily,  and  laughed  at  everything?.  "■• 

Mr.  Pickwick  expressed  his  he.irtfelt  delight  at  every  additional  suggestion  ■  atH 
his  eyes  beamed  with  hilarity  and  cheerfulness.  ' 

'  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  suddenlv  rising. 

'  Hear,  hear  !     Hear,  hear  1     Hear,  hear  !  '  cried  Jli-.  Weller,  in  the  excitemenf 
of  his  feelings.  " 

'  Call  in  all  the  servants,"  cried  old  Wardle,  interposing  to  prevent  the  publir 
rebuke  which  Mr.  Weller  would  otherwise  most  indubitably  have  received  from  hi 
master.     '  Give  them  a  glass  of  wine  each,  t .  drink  the  toast  in.     Now,  Pickwick  '    ' 

Amidst  the  silence  of  the  company,  the  whispering  of  the  women  servants  and 
the  awkward  embarrassment  of  the  men,  Mr.  Pickwick  proceeded. 

'  Ladies  and  gentlemen— no,  I  won"t  say  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  "11  call  you  nn 
friends,  my  dear  friends,  if  the  ladies  will  allow  me  to  take  so  great  a  liberty— 1- 

Here  Mr.  Pickwick  was  interrupted  by  immense  applause  from  the  ladies  echoed 
by  the  gentlemen,  during  which  the  owner  of  the  eyes  was  distinctly  heard  to  state  that 
she  could  kiss  that  dear  Mr.  Pickwick.  Whereupon  Mr.  Winkle  gallantly  inquired  if 
itcouldn  t  be  done  by  deputy  :  to  which  the  young  lady  with  the  black  eyes  rej.lied 
Go  away  "-and  accompanied  the  request  with  a  look  which  said  as  plainly  as  a  Io<,k 
could  do—'  if  you  can.' 

'  My  dear  friends,"  resumed  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  I  am  going  to  propose  the  health  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom-God  bless  "em  (cheers  and  tears).  My  young  friend 
Trundle,  I  believe  to  be  a  very  excellent  and  manly  fellow  ;  and  his  wife  I  know  to  1« 
a  very  amiable  and  lovely  giri,  well  qualified  to  transfer  to  another  sphere  of  action 
the  happiness  which  for  twenty  years  she  has  diffused  around  her,  in  her  father's  house 
(Here,  t.ie  fat  boy  burst  forth  into  .tentorian  blubberings,  and  was  led  forth  by  the 
coat  collar,  by  Mr.  Weller.)  I  wish.'  added  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  I  wish  I  was  young  enough 
to  be  her  sisters  husband  (cheers),  but,  failing  that,  I  am  happy  to  be  old  enough 
.o  be  her  father  ;  for,  being  so,  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any  latent  designs  when  I 
say.  that  I  admire,  esteem,  and  love  them  both  (cheers  and  sobs).  The  bride's  father 
our  good  friend  there,  is  a  noble  person,  and  I  am  proud  to  know  him  (great  uproar)' 
He  IS  a  kind,  excellent,  independent-spirited,  fine-hearted,  hospitable,  liberal  man 
enthusiastic  shouts  from  the  poor  relations,  at  all  the  adjectives ;  and  especially  at 
the  two  last).  That  his  daughter  may  enjoy  all  the  happiness,  even  he  can  desire  ;  "and 
that  he  may  derive  from  the  contemplation  of  her  felicity  all  the  gratification  of  heart 
and  peace  of  mind  which  he  so  well  deserves,  is,  I  am  persuaded,  our  united  wish. 
bo.  let  us  drink  their  healths,  and  wish  them  prolonged  life,  and  every  blessing  ! ' 

Mr.  Pickwick  concluded  amidst  a  whirlwind  of  applause ;  and  once  more  were 
the  lungs  of  the  supernumeraries,  under  Mr.  Weller's  command,  brought  into  active 
and  efficient  operation.    Mr.  Wardle  proposed  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  Mr.  Pickwick  proposed 
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il     1)1(1  ladv.     Mr.  Snixljirass  propostd  Mr.  Wardlc  :    Mr.  Wanilr  i)r<>i><>--<(l  Mr.  Snfxi- 

One  of  the  iK)or  relations  jtroposrd  Mr.  Tupninii.  and  the  other  jMior  n-lation 

^     wsvd  Mr.   Winkle;    all  was  hB]>i)inpss  and   festivity,   until  the  niy>.teriotis  dis- 

I     H'lnincc  of  both  the  pimr  relations  henenth  the  talile  warned  tlic  ))Mriy  that  il  \v;is 

time  to  adjourn. 

At  dinner  they  met  again,  after  a  five-and-tweiity  mile  walk,  niulertakcn  l>y  tho 
■lies  at  Wardle's  reeomniendation,  to  get  rid  of  the  effects  of  the  wine  at  breakfast. 
The  poor  relations  had  kept  in  bed  all  day,  with  the  view  of  attaining  the  same  ha|ipy 
consumniation,  but,  as  they  had  been  imsueeessful,  they  stopj)od  there.  Mr.  WelUr 
kcnt  the  domesties  in  a  state  of  perpetual  hilarity  ;  and  the  fat  boy  divided  his  time 
iato  small  alternate  allotments  of  eating  and  sleeping. 

The  dinner  was  as  hearty  an  affair  as  the  breakfast,  and  was  unite  as  noisy,  withmil 
the  tears.  Then  came  the  dessert  and  some  more  toasts.  Then  eanie  the  tea  and 
coffee  ;  and  then,  the  ball. 

The  best  sitting-room  at  Manor  Farm  was  a  gotnl,  lonj;,  dark-panelled  room  with 
a  high  chimney-piece,  and  a  capacious  ehinuicy,  up  which  you  co\ild  have  driven  one 
of  the  new  patent  cabs,  wheels  and  all.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  rcHun,  seated  in  a 
sh8d\  bower  of  holly  and  evergreens,  were  the  two  best  fiddlers,  and  the  •  dy  har^i, 
in  ali  Muggleton.  In  all  sorts  of  recesses,  and  on  all  kinds  of  brackets,  sto  massive 
old  silver  candlesticks  with  four  branches  each.  The  car])et  was  up,  the  can.  .es  burnt 
bright,  the  fire  blazed  and  crackled  on  the  herth.  and  merry  voices  and  light-hearted 
laughter  rang  through  the  room.  If  any  of  the  old  English  yeomen  had  turned  into 
fairies  when  they  died,  it  was  just  the  place  in  which  they  would  have  held  their  revels. 

If  anvthing  could  have  added  to  the  interest  of  this  agreeable  scene,  it  wouUl 
have  been  the  remarkable  fact  of  Mr.  I'iekwick's  apjHaring  without  his  gaiters,  for  the 
first  time  within  the  memory  of  his  oldest  friends. 

'  You  mean  to  dance  ?  '  said  Wardle. 

'  Of  course  I  do,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  Don't  you  sec  I  am  dressed  for  the 
purpose  ?  '  Mr.  Pickwick  called  attention  to  his  speckled  silk  stockings,  and  smartly 
tied  pumps. 

'  You  in  silk  stockings  !  '  exclaimed  Mr.  Tupinan  jocosely. 

'  And  why  not,  sir — why  not  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  turning  wannly  upon  him. 

'  Oh,  of  course  there  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  wear  them.'  responded 
Mr.  Tupman. 

'  I  imagine  not,  sir,  I  imag  ne  not,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  in  a  very  peremptory  tone. 

Mr.  Tupman  had  contemplated  a  laugh,  t)ut  he  found  it  was  a  serious  matter ; 
.so  he  looked  grave,  and  said  they  were  a  pretty  pattern. 

'  I  hope  they  are,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  his  friend.  '  You  see 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  stockings,  c*-  stockings,  I  trust,  sir  ?  ' 

'  tertainly  not.  Oh  certainly  not,'  replied  Mr.  Tupman.  He  walked  away  ;  and 
Mr.  Pickwick's  countenance  resumed  its  customary  benign  expression. 

'  We  are  all  ready,  I  believe,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  was  stationed  with  the  oKI 
lady  at  the  top  of  the  dance,  and  had  already  made  four  false  starts,  in  his  excessive 
anxiety  to  commence. 

'  Then  begin  at  once,'  said  Wardle.     '  Now  ! ' 

Up  .struck  the  two  fiddles  and  the  one  harp,  and  off  went  Mr.  Pickwick  into  hands 
across,  when  there  was  a  general  clapping  of  hands,  and  a  cry  of  '  Stoj).  stop  ! 

'  What 's  the  matter  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  was  only  brought  to  by  the  (iddlcs 
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nnd  harp  desisting,  and  could  have  licen  stopped  by  no  other  earthlv  nou^r    «  ., 
liouse  had  been  on  fire.  '  ^      '  "  "'* 

'  Where  's  Aral)clla  Allen  ?  '  cried  n  dozen  voices. 

•  And  Winkle  ?  '  added  Mr.  Tiipman. 

'  Here  we  arc  !  '  exclaimed  that  gentleman,  emerging  with  his  pretty  conipan 
from  the  comer ;  as  he  <lid  so,  it  would  have  lieen  hard  to  tell  which  was  the  rc'l'l ' 
ill  the  face,  he  or  the  young  lady  with  the  black  eyes.  ' '  *' 

•  What  an  extrao'rdinary  thing  it  is.  Winkle,*  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  rather  ptttisH 

'  that  you  couldn't  have  taken  your  place  before.'  '  ^' 

'  Not  at  all  extraordinary,'  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  Well,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  very  expressive  smile,  as  his  eyes  rested  <, 
Aral)ella,  '  well,  I  don't  know  that  it  was  extraordinary,  either,  after  all.'  " 

However,  there  was  no  time  to  think  more  alwut  the  matter,  for  the  fiddles  ai  1 
harj>  began  i.i  real  earnest.  Away  went  Mr.  Pickwick— hands  across-down  th 
middle  to  the  very  end  of  the  room,  and  half-way  up  the  chimney,  back  again  to  tl„' 
door— poussette  everywhere— loud  stamp  on  the  ground— ready  for  the  next  oounl 
-H)ff  again— all  the  figure  over  once  more— another  stamp  to  beat  out  the  time- 
next  couple,  and  the  next,  and  the  next  again— never  was  such  going  !  At  last  after 
they  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  dance,  and  full  fourteen  couple  after  the  old  Mx 
had  retired  in  an  exhausted  state,  and  the  clergyman's  wife  had  been  substituted  in 
her  stead,  did  that  gentleman,  when  there  was  no  demand  whatever  on  his  extrtionv 
keep  perpetually  dancing  in  his  place,  to  keep  time  to  the  music  :  smiling  on  his  partner 
all  the  while  with  a  blandness  of  demeanour  which  baffles  all  description. 

Long  More  Mr.  Pickwick  was  weary  of  dancing,  the  newly-married  couple  hod 
retired  fr-.m  the  scene.  There  was  a  glorious  supper  downstairs,  notwithstanding 
and  a  goo.i  long  sitting  after  it ;  and  when  Mr.  Pickwick  awoke,  late  the  next  niornin./' 
he  had  a  confused  recollection  of  having,  severally  and  confidentially,  invited  s„me. 
where  about  five-and-forty  people  to  dine  with  him  at  the  George  and  V.dture 
the  very  first  time  they  came  to  Londo:. ;  which  Mr.  Pickwick  rightly  considere.! 
a  pretty  certain  indication  of  his  having  taken  something  besides  exercise,  on  the 
previous  night. 

'  And  so  your  family  has  games  in  the  kitchen  to-night,  my  dear,  has  thev  ' ' 
inquired  Sam  of  Emma. 

'Yes,  Mr.  Weller,'  replied  Emma ;  '  we  always  have  on  Christmas  Eve.  .Master 
wouldn  t  neglect  to  keep  it  up  on  any  account.' 

'  Your  master  's  a  wery  pretty  notion  cI  keepin'  anythin'  up,  my  dear.'  said  Mr 

Weller  ;     I  never  see  such  a  sensible  sort  of  man  as  he  is,  or  such  a  reg'lar  genTmn  ' 

Oh,  that  he  IS  ! '  said  the  fat  boy,  joining  in  the  conversation  ;   '  don't  he  breed 

mee  pork  !       The  fat  youth  gave  a  semi-cannibalic  leer  at  Mr.  Weller,  as  he  thouL-ht 

of  the  roast  legs  and  gravy. 

'  Oh,  you  've  woke  up  at  last,  have  you  ?  '  said  Sam, 

The  fat  boy  nodded. 

.  •/    '  ■^  J  'f."  r"  "^^^^  '*  '"'  ^"""«  boa-construcU..     aid  Mr.  Weller,  impressiveh  : 
If  >^u  don  t  sleep  a  little  less,  and  exercise  a  little  more,  when  you  comes  to  be  a  man 
you  11  lay  yourself  open  to  the  same  sort  of  personal  inconwenience  as  was  inflicted 
on  the  old  gen  1  m'n  as  wore  the  pigtail.' 

I  What  did  they  do  to  him  ?  '  inquired  the  fat  boy,  in  a  faltering  voice. 
I  m  a-go,n  to  tell  you,'  replied  Mr.  Weller  ;  •  he  was  one  o'  the  largest  p..tfern. 
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,^  wB-s  ever  turned  out  -reg'lar  fat  man,  as  hadn't  caught  u  trhnipse  tif  his  ow  u  shix-s  fur 
tivi-iind-forty  year." 

•  Lor  I '  exclaimed  Emma. 

•  So,  that  he  hadn't,  my  dear,'  said  Mr.  Wt-ller  ;  "  and  if  you  'd  put  an  cx.ut  iiuMlrl 
(if  his  own  legs  on  the  dinin'  tahle  afore  him,  he  wouldn't  ha'  known  '••m.  Well.  In- 
■  Iwiivs  walks  to  his  office  with  a  wery  handsome  gold  watch-chain  hangiu);  out,  alxiul 
i,  foot  and  a  (juarter,  and  a  gold  watch  in  his  foh  pocket  as  was  worth  I  'ni  iifruid 
to  ■..IV  how  much,  hut  as  much  as  a  watch  can  Ih"  a  large,  heavy,  round  manafactri', 
as  stout  for  a  watch,  as  he  was  for  a  man,  and  with  a  l>ig  face  in  pro|>ortioii.  "  Yim  M 
iK'ttcr  not  carry  that  *crc  watch,"  says  the  old  gcn'rin'n's  friends,  "  you  'II  In-  rolilidj 
oil  it,"  says  they.  "  Shall  I  ?  "  says  he.  "  Yes,  you  will."  says  they.  "  Well."  sa\s 
I,,..  ■■  I  should  like  to  sec  the  thief  as  could  get  this  here  watch  out.  for  I  'ni  lilest  if  / 
ever  can,  it 's  such  a  tight  lit,"  says  he  ;  "  and  venever  I  wants  to  know  what  's  o'clock. 
I  'til  obliged  to  stare  into  the  bakcis'  shops,"  he  says.  Well,  then  he  laughs  as  hearty 
as  if  he  was  a  goin'  to  pieces,  and  out  he  walks  agin  with  his  powdered  head  and  pig- 
tail, and  rolls  down  the  Strand  vith  the  chain  hangin'  out  furder  than  ever,  and  the 
irreat  round  watch  almost  hustin'  through  his  grey  kersey  snuills.  There  wurnt  a  pick- 
iKK-kct  in  all  London  as  didn't  take  a  pull  at  that  chain,  hut  the  chain  'u<l  never  lireak. 
and  the  watch  'ud  never  come  out,  so  they  soon  got  tired  o'  dragging  such  a  heavy 
old  gen'l'm'n  along  the  pavement,  and  he  'd  go  home  and  laugh  till  the  pigtail  wihratcd 
like  the  penderlum  of  a  Dutch  clock.  At  last,  one  day  the  old  gen  1  inn  was  a  rolling 
along,  and  he  sees  a  pickpocket  as  he  know'd  by  sight,  a-comin'  up.  arm  in  arm  vith 
a  little  boy  vith  a  wer\  large  head.  "  Here  's  a  game,"  says  the  old  geiiTni'ii  to  him- 
self, "  they  're  a-goin'  to  have  another  try,  but  it  won't  do  I  "  So  he  begins  a-chucklin' 
wery  hearty,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  little  boy  leaves  hold  of  the  pickpocket's  arm, 
and  rushes  headforemost  straight  into  the  old  gen'l'm'n's  stomach,  and  for  a  inoiiK'nt 
doubles  him  right  up  vith  the  pain.  "  Murder  I  "  says  the  old  genl'm'n.  ".Ml 
right,  sir,"  says  the  pickpocket,  a-whisperin'  in  his  ear.  And  when  he  come  straight 
agin,  the  watch  and  chain  was  gone,  and  what 's  worse  than  that,  the  old  gen'riu'ii's 
digestion  was  all  wrong  ever  artervards,  to  the  wery  last  day  of  his  life  ;  so  just  yon 
look  about  you,  young  feller,  and  take  care  you  don't  get  too  fat.' 

As  Mr.  Weller  concluded  this  moral  tale,  with  which  the  fat  boy  appeared  niueh 
affected,  they  all  three  repaired  to  the  large  kitchen,  in  which  the  family  were  by  this 
time  assembled,  according  to  annual  custom  on  Christmas  Eve,  observetl  by  old 
Wardlc's  forefathers  from  time  inmiemorial. 

From  the  centre  of  the  eeihng  of  this  kitchen,  old  Wardle  had  just  suspende<l,  with 
his  own  hands,  a  huge  branch  of  mistletoe,  and  this  same  branch  of  mistletoe  instan- 
taneously gave  rise  to  a  scene  of  general  and  most  delightful  struggling  and  confusion  ; 
in  the  midst  of  which,  Mr.  Pickwick,  witn  u  gallantry  that  would  have  done  honour 
to  a  descendant  of  Lady  Tollimglower  herself,  took  the  old  lady  by  the  hantl,  led  her 
beneath  the  mystic  branch,  and  saluted  her  in  all  courtesy  and  de'-oruni.  The  old 
lady  submitted  to  this  piece  of  practical  politeness  with  all  the  dignity  which  betitted 
so  important  and  serious  a  solemnity,  but  the  younger  ladies,  not  Iwing  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the  custom  :  or  imagining  that  the  value 
of  a  salute  is  very  much  enhanced  if  it  cost  a  little  trouble  to  obtain  it  :  screameil 
and  stniggled,  and  ran  into  corners,  and  threatened  and  remonstrateil.  and  did  every- 
thing but  leave  the  room,  until  some  of  the  les.s  adventurous  gentlemen  were  on  the 
point  of  desisting,  when  they  ell  at  once  found  it  useless  to  resist  any  longer,  and 
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sui>initte<l  to  lie  kissed  with  a  f;(Kxl  f;race.     Mr.  Winkle  kissed  the  yuung  ludv  uiti  tk 
hlui'k  eycN,  utid  Mr.  SiXMlgrnss  kissed  Emily,  and  Mr.  Weller,  not  Ix'ing  piirticiil 
alKMit  the  form  of  l)einj{  under  the  mistletoe,  kissed  Emma  and  the  other  fcrnuir  ^ 
vuuts,  just  us  he  cuu)!ht  them.    As  to  the  jjoor  relations,  they  kissed  tver\lH)(|\   ,„, 
eve;;  excepting  the  pluiiit;r  portion  of  the  young-lady  visitors,  who,  in  fheir  exity , 
confusion,  run  right  under  the  mistletoe,  us  soon  as  it  was  hung  up,  without  kiiowir,, 
it  !     Wurdle  stood  with  his  buck  to  the  fire,  surveying  the  whole  scene,  with  the  utnlo^t 
sutisfuctioii  ;    und  the  fat  l»oy  took  the  op|>ortunity  of  appropriating  to  his  own  n 
and  sunimurily  devouring,  u  particularly  line  niincc-pie,  that  had  hetn  <urffii,u 
put  hy  for  sotnehoily  else. 

Now,  the  sereuining  hud  suhsidetl,  und  faces  were  in  a  glow,  and  curls  in  a  tiiri„| 
nnd  Mr.  I'ickwick,  after  kissing  the  old  ludy  as  liefore  mentioned,  was  stundiii);  ui»|tr 
the  mistletoe,  limkiiii;  ^  a  very  pleased  countenance  on  all  that  was  pus>iiiK  uri.iiud 
iiim,  when  the  you  g  <  with  the  black  eyes,  after  a  little  whispering  with  tin  uth.  r 
young  ludiis,  nuide  a  sudden  dart  forward,  und,  putting  her  arm  round  Mr.  l'i(  kwick \ 
neek.  saluted  him  affectionately  on  the  left  cheek  ;  and  before  Mr.  Pickwick  distinctlv 
knew  whut  was  the  matter,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  whole  body,  and  kissed  1>\  iverv 
one  of  them. 

It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  now  pulled 
this  way,  and  then  that,  and  fir.st  kissed  on  the  chin,  and  then  on  the  nose,  and  tluu 
on  the  spectacles  :  und  to  hear  the  peals  of  laughter  which  were  raised  on  e\  er\  Mde 
•)ut  it  was  a  still  more  pleasant  thing  to  see  Mr.  Pickwick,  blinded  shortly  afttrwariij 
with  a  silk  handkerchief,  falling  up  against  the  wall,  and  scrambling  into  corners,  and 
going  through  all  the  mysteries  of  blind-man's  buff,  with  the  utmost  relish  for  tin 
game,  until  ut  lust  he  caught  one  of  the  poor  relations,  and  then  had  to  evade  the 
bliud-mun  himself,  which  he  did  with  a  nimbleness  and  agility  that  elicited  the  udniira 
tion  and  applause  of  all  beholders.  The  poor  relations  caught  the  people  who  tlie\ 
thought  would  like  it,  and,  when  the  game  flagged,  got  caught  themselves.  Wheii 
they  were  all  tired  of  blind-man's  buff,  there  was  a  great  game  at  snap-dragon,  and 
when  fingers  enough  were  burned  with  that,  and  all  the  raisins  were  gone,  they  sat 
down  by  the  huge  fire  of  blazing  logs  to  a  substantial  supper,  and  a  might>  IhjwI  of 
wassail,  something  smaller  than  an  ordinary  wash-house  copper,  in  which  tht  hot 
apples  were  hissing  and  bubbling  with  a  rich  look,  and  a  jolly  sound,  that  wire 
perfectly  irresistible. 

'  This,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  round  him,  *  this  is,  indeed,  comfort.' 
*  Our  invariable  custom,'  replied  Mr.  Wardle.     *  Everybody  sits  down  with  un  on 
Christmas  Eve,  as  you  see  them  now— servants  and  all ;   and  here  we  wait,  until  the 
clock  strikes  twelve,  to  usher  Christmas  in,  and  b.  ?uile  the  time  with  forfeits  and  old 
stories.     Trundle,  my  boy,  rake  up  the  fire.' 

Up  flew  the  bright  sparks  in  myriads  as  the  logs  were  stirred.  The  deep  red  Maze 
sent  forth  a  rich  glow,  that  penetrated  into  the  furthest  comer  of  the  room,  and  ca>t 
its  cheerful  tint  on  every  face. 

'  Come,'  said  Wardle,  '  a  song— a  Christmas  song  I  I  '11  give  you  one  in  default  of 
a  better." 

'  Bravo  ! '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Fill  up,'  cried  Wardle.  '  It  will  be  two  hours,  good,  before  you  see  the  bottom 
of  the  bowl  through  the  deep  rich  colour  of  the  wassail ;  fill  up  all  round,  and  now 
for  the  song.' 
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Thus  saying,  the  merry  old  ffeiitlrniuii,  in  u  gjMHl,  ruiiiul,  >.liir<l\  vouf,  ritiiiiiiriiccd 
ttitlii'iii  more  ado  - 

A  (  IIHISI.MA>  <  AHOI. 

I  I  \HV.  luit  for  xpriiif;;  on  hi->  litklt-  wiii<{ 

Let  the  ItloMSoin^  iillil  liiiii»  lir  lioriii' : 

ill-  wiMiA  thrill  tiiii.'iiii  with  hi*  tri'n«'hiToii>  ram. 

And  he  M,iltir>>  thiiii  vrv  tlii'  morn 

An  inronntiint  I'lt',  h<>  I\Iioh><  nut  hiiiixclt'. 

Nor  lii-i  ovn  i'hiin;;iiij;  iiiind  iin  hour, 

I  If  "II  sniilf  ill  xoiir  face,   iml,  «ith  »rv  uriiiiiirf. 

He'll  wither  voiir  \iiiiiigf»t  flowrr. 

Ix't  the  SumiiitT  sun  to  his  liri^ht  lioinc  run, 

lie  shall  neMT  lie  souj;ht  hv  me; 

When  he's  <liiiinie(l  iiv  n  tloml  I  eun  I  ui^h   iloiul. 

And  care  not  hou  ^'ulkv  hi   he! 

For  his  liarlini;  chilii  is  the  iinuliu-s  uilil 

That  sjMirts  in  ti.Tee  fevers  train  ; 

.\nd  when  love  is  too  strong;,  it  don't  liist  loiij;. 

.As  many  hnxe  found  to  their  luiin. 

.\  mild  harvest  nifjht,  liy  the  tran(|uil  lipht 

Of  the  modest  and  geiiHe  iiioon, 

lla.s  a  far  sweeter  s'leen,  for  me,  I  ween, 

'riian  the  lirond  and  iiiihlushiiif;  leioii. 

Hut  every  leaf  auakens  mv  grief. 

As  it  lifth  heneath  the  tree; 

So  let  Autumn  air  lie  never  k>  fiiir. 

It  hv  no  meanii  a);rres  with  me. 

But  my  soiij;  1  troll  out,  for  Ciiiiisim  v>  >tout. 

The  hearty,  the  true,  and  tlie  hold  , 

.\  humper  I  drain,  and  with  might  and  main 

(iive  three  cheers  for  this  Christmas  old  ' 

We'll  usher  hiir.  in  with  a  nierrv  din 

That  shall  gladden  his  jovous  heart. 

And  we'll  keep  him  up,  while  there's  hite  or  sup. 

And  in  fellowship  good,  we  '11  jiart. 

In  hi.>i  tine  honest  pride,  he  scorns  to  hide. 

One  jot  of  his  hard-weather  sears; 

They're  no  disgrace,  for  there's  much  tlie  same  trmv 

On  the  cheeks  of  our  hravest  tars. 

Then  again  I  sing  'till  the  roof  doth  ring, 

And  it  echoes  from  wall  to  wall  — 

To  the  stout  old  wight,  fair  welcome  to-night. 

As  the  King  of  the  Seasons  all ! 

This  song  was   tuniultuously  applauded— for  friends  and  dependants  make  r 
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capital  uudii'iici-  -  Biui  the  poor  rrlution).,  es|)eiiully.  were  in  perfect  cchtasieit  o(  raptun. 
A((ain  was  the  fire  replenished,  uiul  uKuiii  went  the  wussail  round. 
'  How  it  snows  ! '  said  one  of  the  men  in  u  low  tone. 
'  Snows,  doe^  it  ?  '  said  Uardlc. 

'  HoukIi,  eohl  nijjht.  sir,"  replied  the  man  ;  '  and  there  's  a  wind  got  up,  that  drifts 
it  across  the  fields,  in  a  thick  white  cloud.' 

'  VVliat  does  Jem  say  ?  '  inquired  the  old  lady.  '  There  ain't  anything  the  nmltr  r 
is  there  ?  ' 

'  No,  no,  mother."  replied  Wanlle ;  '  he  says  there 's  a  snowdrift,  ami 
a  wind  that 's  piereinj}  cold.  I  should  know  that,  hy  the  way  it  ruiiihles  in  tin 
chimney.' 

'  Ah  !  '    said  the  old  lady,  '  there  was  just  such  a  wind,  and  just  such  a  fail  of 
snow,  u  (food  many  years  hack,  I  recollect  -just  five  years  Ijefore  your  p<K)r  faflur 
died.      It  was  Christmas  Eve,  too  ;    and  I  rememl>er  that  on  that  very  night  he  luM 
us  the  story  ahout  the  gohlins  that  carried  away  old  Gahriel  Gruh." 
'  The  story  about  what  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Oh.  nothing,  nothing,'  replied  VVardlc.  '  Alnrnt  an  old  sexton,  that  the  gotnl 
jwople  down  here  suppose  to  have  been  carried  nwaj-  by  goblins." 

*  Suppose  ! '    ejaculated   the   old   lady.      *  Is   there   anybody   hardy   enoujjh  U, 
disl)elieve  it  ?      Sup|)ose  !      Haven't  you  heard  ever  smce  you  were  a  child, 
he  ivat  carried  away  by  the  goblins,  and  don't  you  know  he  was  ?  ' 

'  Very  well,  mother,  he  was,  if  you  like,'  said  Wardle,  laughing.  '  He  um 
carried  away  by  goblins,  Pickwick  ;  and  there  's  an  end  of  the  matter.' 

'  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  not  an  end  of  it.  I  assure  you  ;  for  i  must  hiar 
how,  and  why,  and  all  about  it.' 

Wardle  smiled,  as  every  head  was  bent  forward  to  hear ;  and  filliii({  (jut 
the  wassail  with  no  stinted  hand,  nodded  a  health  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  und  Ugm 
as  follows  : — 

But  bless  our  editorial  heart,  what  a  long  chapter  we  liave  been  betrayed  into '. 
We  had  quite  forgotten  all  such  |K-tty  restrictions  as  chapters,  we  solemnly  dtcLirc. 
So  here  goes,  to  give  the  goblin  a  fair  start  in  a  new  one  !  A  clear  stage  and  no  favcjur 
for  the  goblins,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  please. 


that 


CHAPTER    XXIX 


TIIK   .STORV    OF   TIIK   <:(»ilLIN>«    WHO   .STOLE   A    .SKXTON 

IN  an  old  abbey  town,  down  in  this  part  of  the  country,  a  long,  lonn  wliilt 
ago — so  long,  that  the  story  must  \ye  a  true  one,  because  our  j,'reat  uraud- 
fathers  implicitly  believed  it— there  officiated  as  sexton  and  gra\.  dijjjjcr 
in  the  churchyard,  one  Gabriel  Jh.m  It  by  no  means  follows  that  beoaiiM' 
a  man  is  a  sexton,  and  constantly  surrounded  i.v  the  emblems  of  mortality,  therefore 
he  should  be  a  morose  and  melancholy  man;  \iiur  undertakers  are  the  mertust 
fellows  in  the  world  ;  and  I  once  had  the  I  aaour  of  l)eing  on  intiiiwite  terms  with  a 
mute,  who  in  private  life,  aud  off  dul>  .  was  as  c  ii;ieai  and  jocos<'  a  iitf  ic  fellow  us  ever 
chirped  out  a  devil-may-care  song,  without  u  hitch  in  his  memory,  or  drained  off 
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fhf  contents  of  a  good  stiff  glass  without  stopping  for  l.reatli 

inc  these  precedents  to  the  contrary,  (laliricl  t;nil)  was 

uraiiied,  surly  fellow — a  morose  and  loiu-ly  num.  who  lunsortid  with  hiiIkh!\    l>iit 

himself,  and  an  old  wicker  hottlc  which  fitted  into  his  large  deep  waistcnal  p-K-kil 

and  who  eyed  each  merry  face,  as  it  passed  him  l>y.    with   muIi   a  i!.<p  mu«1  ..f 

iiuilico  and  ill-humour,  as  it  was  dillicult  to   meet,  without   fiiliii!;   suiiutliiiig  the 

worse  for. 

•  .V  little  hefore  twilight,  one  I'hristmas  Eve,  Gabriel  shouichred  his  s|)iuU-,  h^littd 
his  lantern,  and  betook  himself  towards  the  old  churchyard  ;  for  lie  had  got  a  grave 
to  finish  by  next  morning,  and,  feeling  very  low,  he  thought  it  might  raise  his  spirits. 
iMjrhaps,  if  he  went  on  with  his  work  at  once.  As  h  went  his  way,  up  the  anti<  iit 
street,  he  saw  the  cheerful  light  of  the  blazing  fires  gleam  through  the  old  caseiiu  iits, 
and  heartl  the  loud  laugh  and  the  'lie  rful  shouts  of  those  who  were  assiiiibied  iiruwiid 
thcni ;  he  marked  the  bustling  preparations  for  next  day's  cheer,  and  smelt  the 
numerous  savoury  odours  consequent  thereu))on,  as  tht>  steamed  u|>  from  tiie  kitchen 
windows  in  clouds.  All  this  was  gall  and  wormwo«Hi  to  the  heart  of  l.abnel  (;riib  ; 
and  when  groups  of  children  bounded  out  of  the  houses,  tripped  across  the  ioa<i, 
and  were  met,  before  they  could  knock  at  the  opposite  lioor.  Uy  half  a  dozen  eurl\  - 
headed  little  rascals  who  crowded  lound  them  as  they  flocked  upstairs  to  spend  the 
ciTning  in  their  Christmas  games,  t;af>riel  sniilnl  grimly,  and  clutched  the  handle 
of  his  spade  with  a  firmer  grasp,  as  he  thought  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  thrush, 
hiioping-cough,  and  a  gootl  many  othci  sources  of  eonsolatioii  besides. 

'In  this  happy  frame  of  mind,  Gabriel  strotli  along  :  returning  a  short,  sullen 
jjiowl  to  the  good-humoured  greetings  of  such  of  his  neighbours  as  now  and  I  lieu 
passed  him  :  until  he  turned  into  the  dark  lane  which  led  to  the  churchyard.  No«, 
Gabriel  had  been  looking  forward  to  reaching  the  dark  lane,  because  it  was,  generally 
speaking,  a  nice,  gloomy,  mournful  place,  into  which  the  towns-peo|)le  diil  not  inueli 
care  to  go,  except  in  the  broad  daylight,  and  when  the  sun  was  shining  ;  eonse<iuentl\ , 
he  was  not  a  little  indignant  to  hear  a  young  urchin  roaring  out  soiiu'  jolly  song  about 
a  merry  Christmas,  in  this  very  sanctuary,  which  had  been  called  I  oilin  l.ane  ever 
since  the  days  of  the  old  ablwy,  and  the  time  of  the  shaven  headed  monks.  .\s 
Gabriel  walked  on,  and  the  voice  drew  nearer,  he  found  it  pmeoeded  from  a  small 
Iwy,  who  was  hurrying  along,  to  join  one  of  the  little  parties  in  the  old  street,  and 
who,  partly  to  keep  himself  company,  and  partly  to  jireparc  himself  for  the  oeeasion, 
was  shouting  out  the  song  at  the  highest  pitch,  of  his  lungs.  So  liabriel  waited  until 
the  boy  came  up,  and  then  dodged  him  into  a  corner,  and  rapjied  him  over  the  head 
with  his  lantern  five  or  six  times,  to  teach  him  to  modulate  his  voice.  And  as  the 
boy  hurried  away  with  his  hand  to  his  head,  singing  quite  a  different  sort  of  tune. 
Gabriel  Grub  chuckled  very  heartily  to  himself,  and  entered  the  ehiirehyard  :  luekviu 
the  gate  behind  him. 

'He  took  off  his  coat,  put  down  his  lantern,  and  getting  into  the  unlinisbed 
grave,  worked  at  it  for  an  hour  or  so,  with  right  goo«l  will.  Hut  the  earth  was 
hardened  with  the  frost,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  break  it  up.  and  shovel  it 
out ;  and  although  there  was  a  motm,  it  was  a  very  young  one,  and  slicd  little 
light  upon  the  grave,  which  was  in  the  shadow  of  the  church.  .\t  any  otiier  time, 
these  obstacles  would  have  made  Gabriel  (Jrub  very  nuHnly  and  miserable,  but 
he  was  so  well  pleased  with  having  stopjR-d  the  small  boy's  singing,  that  he  took 
little  heed  of  the  scanty  progress  he  had  made,  and  lo<jked  down  into  the  grave,  when 
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he  hud  finished  work  for  the  night,  with  grim  satisfaction  :  munnuring  as  he  gathered 
up  his  things — 

Uravc  lod>;iiii{s  for  one,  bmve  lodgings  for  one, 
A  fc»  tVet  of  cold  earth,  when  life  ii,  done  ; 
A  stone  at  tlie  head,  a  >tone  at  the  feet, 
A  rich,  jiiicv  meal  for  the  worms  to  eat; 
itank  ^rass  over  head,  and  damp  clav  around, 
Hrave  lodgijigs  for  one,  these,  in  lioiv  ground  I 

'  "  llo !  ho !  "  laughed  Gal)riel  Grub,  as  he  sat  himself  down  on  a  flat  tonihitone 
which  was  a  favourite  resting-place  of  his  ;  and  drew  forth  his  wicker  bottle.  •  A 
cottin  at  Christmas  !      A  Christmas  Box.      Ho  !   ho  !   ho  !  " 

'  "  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  "  r())eated  a  voice  which  sounded  close  behind  him. 
'  Gabriel  paused,  in  some  alarm,  in  the  act  of  raising  the  wicker  bottle  to  lils 
lips  :  and  looked  round.  The  holtom  of  the  oldest  grave  about  him  was  not  more 
still  and  <juict  than  the  churchyard  in  the  pale  moonlight.  The  cold  hoar-frost 
glistened  on  the  tombstones,  and  sparkled  like  rows  of  gems,  among  the  stone  carvinifs 
of  the  olil  church.  The  snow  la>  i  ird  and  crisp  upon  the  ground  ;  and  spread  over 
the  thickly  strewn  mounds  of  earth  so  white  and  smooth  a  cover,  that  it  seemed  as 
il'  corpses  lay  there,  hidden  only  by  their  winding  sheets.  Not  the  faintest  rustk 
broke  the  profound  tranquillity  of  the  solemn  scene.  Sound  itself  appeared  to  U 
frozen  u]>,  all  was  so  cold  and  still. 

*  "  it  was  the  echoes,"  said  Gabriel  Grub,  raising  the  bottle  to  his  lips  again. 
'  "  It  was  not,"  said  a  deep  voice. 

'  Gabriel  started  up,  and  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  with  astonishment  and  terrui  ; 
for  his  eyes  rested  on  a  form  that  made  his  blood  run  cold. 

'  Seated  on  an  upright  tombstone,  close  to  him,  was  a  strange  unearthly  figure, 
who,  Gabriel  felt  at  once,  was  no  being  of  this  world.      His  long  fantastic  legs,  which 
might  ha'-e  reached  the  ground,  were  cocked  up,  and  crossed  after  a  quaint,  fantastic 
fashion  ;    his  sinewy  arms  were  bare  ;    and  his  hands  rested  on  his  knees.      On  hi» 
short  round  body  he  wore  a  close  covering,  ornamented  with  small  slashes ;   a  short 
cloak  dangled  at  his  back  ;    the  collar  was  cut  into  curious  peaks,  which  served  the 
goblin  in  lieu  of  ruff  or  neckerchief ;    and  his  shoes  curled  up  at  his  toes  into  loii); 
points.      On  his  head  he  wore  a  broad-brimmed  sugar-loaf  hat,  garnished  with  a 
single  featiier.      The  hat  was  covered  with  the  white  frost ;    and  the  goblin  looked 
as  if  he  had  sat  on  the  same  tombstone  very  comfortably,  for  two  or  three  hundred 
years.      He  was  sitting  perfectly  still ;   his  tongue  was  put  out,  as  if  in  derision  ;  und 
he  was  grinning  at  Gabriel  Grub  with  such  a  grin  as  only  a  goblin  could  ca."  up. 
'  '■  It  was  not  the  echoes,"  said  the  goblin. 
'  Gabriel  Grub  was  paralv  sed,  and  could  make  no  replj-. 
'  "  What  do  you  do  here  on  Christmas  Eve  ?  "  said  the  goblin  sternly. 
■  "  I  came  to  dig  a  grave,  sir,"  stammered  Gabriel  Grub. 

What  man  wanders  among  graves  and  churchyards  on  such  a  night  as  this  .'  " 
cried  the  goblin. 

Gabriel  Grub  !  Gabriel  Grub  !  "  screamed  a  wild  chorus  of  voices  that  seemed 
to  lill  the  church>ard.      Gabriel  looked  fearfully  round — nothing  was  to  be  seen. 
'  "  NVhat  have  you  got  in  that  bottle  ?  "  said  the  gobliu. 
'■'Hollands,  sir,"  replied  the  sexton,  trembling  more  than  ever;    for  he  h:i"! 
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I       l,j  jt  of  the  smugglers,  and  he  thought  that  perhaps  liis  questioner  mi^'l-.t  Ix-  iit 
the  excise  department  of  the  goblins. 

•  ••  Who  drinks  Hollands  alone,  and  in  a  clnirchyard,  on  sueh  «  iiinlit  as  this  .'  " 

sai'l  the  gohlin. 

•  "  Gabriel  Grub  I  Gabriel  Grub  !  "   exclaimed  the  viid  voices  njiain. 

The  goblin  leered  maliciously  at  the  terrifud  sexton,  and  then  rai.siiig  his  voin  . 

expiainic<l — 

•  .\nd  who,  then,  is  our  fair  and  lawful  prize  r  " 
*To  this  inquiry  the  invisible  chorus  replied,  in  a  strain  that  stiundcd  \\kv  tia 
voices  of  many  choristers  singing  to  the  mighty  swell  of  the  old  church  organ-  a 
strain  that  seemed  borne  to  the  sexton's  cars  u|)on  u  wild  wind,  and  to  die  away  as 
it  passed  onward  ;   but  the  burden  of  the  reply  was  still  the  same.  "  Gabriel  i;riil> 

Gabriel  Grub  !  " 

'  The  goblin  grinned  a  broader  grin  than  before,  as  he  said.  '"  Well,  Jabriel,  wlial 

do  you  say  to  this  ?  " 

'  The  sexton  gasped  for  breath. 

'  "  Wiat  do  you  think  of  this,  Gabriel  '!  "  said  the  goblin,  kicking  up  his  fet  t 
In  the  air  on  either  side  of  the  tombstone,  and  looking  at  the  turned-up  points  with 
as  much  complacency  as  if  he  had  been  cont  iplating  the  most  fashionable  pair  of 
Wellingtons  in  all  Bond  Street. 

■  >•  jt 's — it's — very  curious,  sir."  rci)lieil  the  sexton,  half  dead  with  fright: 
'•  vetv  curious,  and  very  pretty,  but  I  think  I  11  go  back  and  linish  my  work.  mi. 
if  you  please." 

•  ••  Work  !  "  said  the  goblin,  "  what  work  ?  " 

'  "  The  grave,  sir  ;   making  the  grave."  stammered  the  sexton. 

•  ••  Oh.  the  grave,  eh  ?  "  said  the  goblin  ;  "  who  makes  graves  at  a  time  wlit  u 
all  other  men  are  merry,  and  takes  a  pleasure  in  it  !  " 

'  Again  the  mysterious  voices  replied,  "  (iabiiel  Grub  !  Gabriel  (irub  I   ' 

•  ■•  I  'm  afraid  my  friends  want  you,  Gaijriei,"  said  the  goblin,  tbnistiiig  his  toiij-iie 
further  into  his  cheek  than  ever— and  a  most  astonishing  tongue  it  was—"  I  in  afiau! 
my  friends  want  you,  Gabriel,"  said  the  goblin. 

'"Under  favour,  sir,"  replied  the  horror-strieken  sexton.  "I  dniit  think  thi> 
can,  sir;   they  don't  know  me,  sir;    I   don't   think   the   gentlemen   have  ever   sem 

me,  sir." 

•  "  Oh  yes  they  have,"  rt;K'ed  the  goblin;  'we  know  the  man  with  the  siiikx 
face  and  grim  scowl,  that  camt  down  the  street  to-night,  throwing  his  evil  looks  at 
the  children,  and  grasping  his  burying  spade  the  tighter.  We  know  the  man  who 
struck  the  boy  in  the  envious  malice  of  his  heart,  lieeausc  the  boy  could  be  merr> . 
i'lid  he  could  not.      We  know  him,  we  know  him." 

'  Here,  the  goblin  gave  a  loud  shrill  laugh,  which  the  echoes  returned  twentv  -fold  : 
and  throwing  his  legs  up  in  the  air,  stoi>d  iiiion  his  head,  or  rather  uixui  the  \er>  poml 
of  his  sugar-loaf  hat,  on  the  narrow  edge  of  the  tombstone  :  wheiiee  he  threw  a 
somerset  with  extraordinary  agility,  right  to  the  sextons  feet,  at  wliieb  he  planted 
himself  in  the  attitude  in  which  tailors  generally  sit  upon  the  shop  board. 

•"I — I — am  afraid  I  must  leave  yon,  sir,"  said  the  sexton,  making  an  eifiit 
to  move. 

'  "  Leave   us  t  "     said   the   goblin,    "  Gabriel    Grub    going    to   leave   us.      Ho  1 
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'  As  the  goblin  laughed,  the  sexton  observed,  for  one  instant,  a  hrilHant  iiliiniina. 
tion  witliin  the  windows  of  the  church,  as  if  the  whole  building  were  lighted  i;i> ;  ,( 
disappeared,  the  organ  pealed  forth  a  lively  air,  and  whole  troops  of  gohlii.s,  the 
very  countcri)art  of  the  first  one,  poured  into  the  churchyard,  and  bcjjaii  iiiavinir 
at  leap-frog  with  the  tombstones  :  never  stopping  for  an  instant  to  take  brpntli.'lujt 
'■  overing  "  the  highest  among  them,  one  after  another,  with  the  utmost  nmrvelloiis 
dexterity.  The  first  goblin  was  a  most  astonishing  leapcr,  and  none  of  the  ntjup. 
could  come  near  him  ;  even  in  the  extremity  of  his  terror  the  sexton  could  noi  lulii 
obscrviiij;,  that  while  his  friends  were  content  to  leap  over  the  common-sized  Kiavc- 
stones,  the  first  one  took  the  family  vaults,  iron  railings  and  all,  with  as  much  ea-e 
as  if  they  had  been  so  many  street  posts. 

"  At  last  the  game  reached  to  a  most  exciting  pitch  j  the  organ  played  (luicker 
and  quicker ;  and  the  goblins  leaped  faster  and  faster  :  coiling  themselves  up,  rollin., 
head  over  heels  upon  the  ground,  and  bounding  over  the  tombstones  like  fwlhall;,. 
The  sexton's  brain  whirled  round  with  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  he  beheld,  and  lijs 
legs  reeled  beneath  him,  as  the  spirits  flew  before  his  eyes:  when  the  goblin  kiiii.-. 
suddenly  darting  towards  him,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  collar,  and  sank  «itii  him 
through  the  earth. 

'  When  Gabriel  Grub  had  had  time  to  fetch  his  breath,  which  the  rapidity  <if  his 
descent  had  for  the  moment  taken  away,  he  found  himself  in  what  appealed  to  f,e  a 
large  cavern,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  crowds  of  goblms,  ugly  and  grun  ;  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  on  an  elevated  seat,  was  stationed  his  friend  of  the  churchyard ; 
and  close  beside  him  stood  Gabriel  Grub  himself,  without  power  of  motion. 

'  "  Cold  to-night,"  said  the  king  of  the  goblins,  "  very  cold.      A  glass  of  soim 
thing  warm,  here  !  " 

'At  this  command,  half  a  dozen  officious  goblins,  with  a  perpetual  smile  n\n>n 
their  faces,  whom  Gabriel  Grub  imagined  to  be  courtiers,  on  that  account.  hastiK 
disappeared,  and  presently  returned  with  a  goblet  of  liquid  fire,  which  they  presented 
to  the  king. 

'  "  Ah  !  "  cried  the  goblin,  whose  cheeks  and  throat  were  transparent,  a>.  ho 
tossed  down  the  flame,  "  this  warms  one,  indeed  I  Bring  a  bumper  of  the  same, 
for  Mr.  Grub." 

'  It  was  in  vain  for  the  unfortunate  sexton  to  protest  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  taking  anything  warm  at  night ;  one  of  the  goblins  held  him  while  another  poured 
the  blazing  liquid  down  his  throat ;  the  whole  assembly  screeched  with  laufjhter 
as  he  coughed  and  choked,  and  wiped  away  the  tears  which  gushed  plentifull\  from 
his  eyes,  after  swallowing  the  burning  draught. 

And  now,"  said  the  king,  fantastically  poking  the  taper  corner  of  his  sugar- 
loaf  hat  into  the  sexton's  eye,  and  thereby  occasioning  him  the  most  exquisite  pain : 
"  and  now,  show  the  man  of  misery  and  gloom  a  few  of  the  pictures  from  our  own 
great  storehouse  !  " 

'  As  the  goblin  said  this,  a  thick  cloud  which  obscured  the  remoter  end  of  the 
cavern  rolled  gradually  away,  and  disclosed,  apparently  at  a  great  distance,  a  snmll  and 
scantily  furnished  but  neat  and  clean  apartment.  A  crowd  of  little  children  were 
gathered  round  a  bright  fire,  clinging  to  their  mother's  gown,  and  gambolling  around 
her  chair.  The  mother  occasionally  rose,  and  drew  aside  the  window-curtain,  as  if  to 
look  for  some  expected  object ;  a  frugal  meal  was  ready  spread  upon  the  table  ;  and  an 
elbow  chau-  was  placed  near  the  fire       A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  :  the  mother 
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ned  it,  und  the  children  crowded  round  her,  and  clapped  tluir  liiinds  for  joy.  os 
»h  ir father  entered.  He  was  wet  and  wciiry.  and  shook  the  snow  from  his  j;:irnunts. 
the  children  crowded  round  him,  and  seizinjf  his  cloak,  hat.  stick,  ami  nlovis.  uiili 
b  sv  zeal,  ran  with  them  from  the  n)oni.  Then,  as  he  sat  down  to  his  nual  Im  f  n- 
the  tire,  the  children  climbed  about  his  knee,  and  the  mother  sat  l>v  his  side,  and  mII 
seemed  happiness  and  comfort. 

'But  a  change  came  upon  the  view,  almost  iinjierceptibly.  The  scene  was 
Itered  to  a  small  bed-room,  where  the  fairest  and  youngest  child  lay  ilyin^;;  the 
roses  had  fled  from  his  cheek,  and  the  light  from  his  eye;  and  even  as  tin  sexton 
looked  upon  him  with  an  interest  he  had  never  felt  or  known  before.  \\v  died.  Ills 
voung  brothers  and  sisters  crowded  round  his  little  l)cd,  and  seized  his  tiny  hnnd, 
so  cold  and  heavy  ;  but  they  shrunk  back  from  its  touch,  and  looked  with  awe  on  Ins 
infant  face;  for  calm  and  tranquil  as  it  was,  and  sleeping  in  rest  and  pence  as  tli<' 
beautiful  child  seemed  to  be,  they  saw  that  he  was  dead,  and  thc>  knew  that  he  «iis 
an  Angel  locking  down  upon,  and  blessing  them,  from  a  bright  and  happy  Heaven. 

'  Agam  the  light  cloud  passed  across  the  picture,  and  again  the  subject  cliangt  <1. 
The  father  and  mother  were  old  and  helpless  now,  and  the  nnnilnT  of  those  about 
thcin  was  diminished  more  than  half ;  but  content  and  cheerfulness  sat  on  every 
face,  and  beamed  in  every  eye,  as  they  crowded  round  the  fireside,  and  told  and 
listened  to  old  stories  of  earlier  and  bygone  days.  Slowly  and  peacefully ,  the  father 
sank  into  the  «.  ave,  and,  soon  after,  the  sharer  of  all  his  cares  and  troubles  followed 
him  to  a  place' of  rest.  The  few,  who  yet  survived  them,  knelt  by  their  tomb,  and 
watered  the  green  turf  which  covered  it,  with  their  tears  ;  then  rose,  and  turned  away  : 
sadly  and  mournfully,  but  not  with  bitter  cries,  or  despairing  lamentations,  for  they 
knew  that  they  should  one  day  meet  again  ;  and  once  more  the\  mixed  with  the 
busv  world,  and  their  content  and  cheerfulness  were  restorcil.  The  cloud  settled 
upon  the  picture,  and  concealed  it  from  the  sexton's  view . 

'  "  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  "  said  the  goblin,  turning  his  large  face  towards 

Gabriel  Grub. 

'  Gabriel  murmured  out  something  about  its  being  very  prettv ,  and  looked  some- 
what ashamed,  as  the  goblin  bent  his  fiery  eyes  upon  him. 

'"  i'ou  a  miserable  man!"  said  the  goblin,  in  a  tone  of  excessive  contempt. 
"You  I"  He  appeared  dispose<i  to  add  more,  but  indignation  choked  his  ntttr- 
ance.  so  he  lifted  up  one  of  his  very  pliable  legs,  and  flourishing  it  above  his  head  a 
little,  to  insure  his  aim,  administered  a  good  sound  kick  to  Gabriel  Grub  ;  inimetli- 
ately  after  which,  all  the  goblins  in  waiting,  crowded  round  the  wretched  sexton, 
and  kicked  him  without  mercy  :  according  to  the  established  and  invariable  eiistuni 
of  courtiers  upon  earth,  who  kick  whoiu  royalty  kicks,  and  hug  whom  roy  alty  hugs. 

'  "  Show  him  some  more  !  "   said  the  king  of  the  goblins. 

'At  these  words,  the  cloud  was  dispelled,  and  a  rich  and  beautiful  landscape 
was  disclosed  to  view— there  is  just  such  another,  to  this  day,  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  old  abbey  town.  The  sun  shone  from  out  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  water  si)arkled 
beneath  his  rays,  and  the  trees  looked  greener,  and  the  Howers  more  gay ,  beneath 
his  cheering  influence.  The  water  rippled  on,  with  a  pleasant  sound  ;  the  trees 
rustled  in  the  light  wind  that  murmured  among  their  leaves  ;  the  birds  sang  upon 
the  boughs ;  and  the  lark  carolled  on  high  her  welcome  to  the  morning.  Yes,  it 
was  morning  :  the  bright,  balmy  morning  of  summer  ;  the  minutest  leaf,  the  smallest 
blade  of  grass,  was  instinct  with  life.      The  ant  crept  forth  to  her  daily  toil,  the  buttcr- 
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lly  fluttered  and  basked  in  the  wanu  rays  of  the  sun  ;  myriads  of  insects  s|.ri;i(|  tljo- 
transparent  win^s,  and  revelle<I  in  their  brief  but  happy  existence.  Man  wiillvH 
forth,  elated  with  the  s<'ene  ;   and  ail  was  )iri);htness  and  splendour. 

You  a  miserable  man  !  "  .said  the  king  of  the  goblins,  in  a  more  conteniptuom 
tfnie  than  before.  And  again  the  king  of  the  goblins  gave  his  leg  a  flourish  ;  ajiajn 
it  descended  on  the  shoulders  of  the  sexton  ;  and  again  the  attendant  goblins  imitated 
the  example  of  their  chief. 

'  Many  a  time  the  cloud  -.vent  and  came,  and  many  a  lesson  it  taught  to  Galiriej 

Grub,  who,  although  his  shoulders  smarted  with  pain  from  the  frequent  applications 

oi  the  goblins'  feet,  looked  on  with  an  interest  that  nothing  could  diminish.      He 

saw  that  men  who  worked  hard,  and  earned  their  scanty  bread  with  lives  of  labom-.  were 

cheerful  and  happy ;    and  that  to  the  most  ignorant,  the  sweet  face  of  nature  was  a 

never-failing  source  of  cheerfulness  and  joy.      He  saw  those  who  had  been  dilicHtelv 

tnirtiired,  and  tenderly  brought  up,  cheerful  under  privations,  and  superior  to  Miffcr. 

ing.  that  would  have  crushed  many  of  a  rougher  grain,  because  they  Iwre  within  their 

own    bosoms    the  materials  of  happiness,  contentment,  and  peace,      lie  saw  tliat 

women,  the  tenderest  and  most  fragile  of  all  God's  creatures,  were  the  oftenest  superior 

to  sorrow,  adversity,  and  distress  ;  and  he  .saw  that  it  was  because  they  bore,  in  tli.  ir 

own  hearts,  an  inexhaustible  well-spring  of  affection  and  devotion.      Above  all.  he 

saw  that  men  like  himself,  who  snarled  at  the  mirth  and  cheerfulness  of  others,  were 

the  foulest  weeds  on  the  fair  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  setting  all  the  good  of  the  world 

against  the  evil,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  very  decent  and  respectable 

sort  of  world  after  all.      No  sooner  had  he  formed  it,  than  the  cloud  which  closed 

over  the  last  picture,  seemed  to  settle  on  his  senses,  and  lull  him  to  repose.     One 

by  one.  the  goblins  faded  from  his  sight ;  and  as  the  last  one  disappeared,  he  sunk  to 

sleep. 

'  The  day  had  broken  when  Gabriel  Grub  awoke,  and  found  himself  lying  at  full 
length  on  the  flat  gravestone  in  the  churchyard,  with  the  wicker  bottle  lying  enipt> 
by  his  side,  and  his  coat,  spade,  and  lantern,  all  well  whitened  by  the  last  nights 
frost  scattered  on  the  ground.  The  stone  on  which  he  had  first  seen  the  goblin  seated 
stood  bolt  upright  before  him,  and  the  grave  at  which  he  had  worked,  the  night  In-fore, 
was  not  far  off.  At  first,  he  began  to  doubt  the  reality  of  his  adventures,  but  the 
acute  pain  in  his  shoulders  when  he  attempted  to  rise,  assured  him  that  the  kicking 
of  the  goblins  was  certainly  not  ideal.  He  was  staggered  again,  by  observing  no 
traces  of  footsteps  in  the  snow  on  which  the  goblins  had  played  at  leap-frog  with  the 
gravestones,  but  he  speedily  accounted  for  this  circumstance  when  he  remembered 
that,  being  spirits,  they  would  leave  no  visible  impression  behind  them.  So,  Gabriel 
(irub  got  on  his  feet  as  well  as  he  could,  for  the  pain  in  his  back ;  and  brushing  the 
frost  off  his  coat,  put  it  on,  and  turned  his  face  towards  the  town. 

'  But  he  was  an  altered  man,  and  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  returning  to 
a  place  where  his  repentance  would  be  scoffed  at,  and  his  reformation  disbelieved. 
He  hesitated  for  a  few  moments ;  and  then  turned  away  to  wander  where  he  miyht. 
and  seek  his  bread  elsewhere. 

'  The  lantern,  the  spade,  and  the  wicker  bottle,  were  found,  that  day,  in  the 
churchyard.  There  were  a  great  many  speculations  about  the  sexton's  fate,  at  flr>t. 
but  it  was  speedily  determined  that  he  had  been  carried  away  by  the  goblins ;  and 
there  were  not  wanting  &ome  very  credible  witnesses  who  had  distinctly  seen  luni 
whisked  through  the  air  on  the  back  of  a  chestnut  horse  blind  of  one  eye,  with  the 
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1  iii.l-quarters  o(  a  lion,  and  the  tail  of  a  iH-iir.  At  lonj!lli  nil  tlu^  ua>  il.>.Mtly 
t.lievcd  ;  "i"!  H><"  "«■**'  "<'''*<'"  "^^'^  *"  exhibit  t<»  the  eurious.  (or  a  trilling'  i  niolmii«  iit. 
' .T(Hxl-si«ed  picee  of  the  «-hiirih  wtntherwKk  which  liiid  l>t<ii  acridt  iitallv  ki.kol 
"ff'hv  the  aforesaid  horse  in  his  nerial  fliKht.  and  jiickcd  up  l.y  hiniM-lf  in  Ih.-  .Inir.h 
V  ird  a  » ear  or  two  afterwards. 

■  'Unfortunately,  these  stories  were  somewhat  disturlie<l  l.y  the  un',.  oki  li  [.  r 
r,  ippearanee  of  GahricUirid)  himself,  M)nie  ten  years  afterwards,  a  nin^'e.l.  lont.iit.d. 
rlulimatic  old  man.  He  told  his  story  to  the  ilernyman.  ami  also  to  tin-  inn>..r; 
iiml  in  course  of  time  it  In-nan  to  l>e  received,  as  a  matter  of  history,  in  «huh  form  it 
has  continued  down  to  this  very  day.  The  l)elievcrs  in  the  weathereiKk.  talc.  Iiavii.« 
niisplaccd  their  confidenee  once,  were  not  easily  prevailed  niH>n  to  part  with  it  a«aiii. 
so  they  looked  as  wise  as  they  coulil.  shriiRKe'l  tl''ir  shouUhrs.  toiicht.l  thtir  fore- 
heads, and  murmured  somethinj;  nl.oiit  t.al.rici  (Jrul.  having  drunk  all  the  Hollands, 
anil  then  fallen  asleep  on  the  flat  tond>stone  ;  and  they  affected  to  explain  what  he 
supposed  he  had  witnessed  in  the  golilin's  cavern.  Iiy  sayinn  that  he  had  seen  the 
world,  and  grown  wiser.  But  this  opinion,  which  was  liy  no  means  a  po|)ular  one 
at  iwy  time,  gradually  died  off  :  and  Ik-  the  mutter  how  it  may,  as  (;aiiricl  i;rul>  was 
atHictetl  with  rheumatism  to  the  end  of  his  <lays.  this  story  has  at  least  one  moral, 
if  it  teach  no  better  one  -and  that  is,  that  if  a  man  turn  sulky  and  drink  l.y  himself 
at  I'hristmas  time,  he  may  make  up  his  mind  to  U  not  a  hit  the  Wetter  for  it  ;  l<  t  the 
spirits  be  never  so  good,  or  let  them  be  even  as  many  degrees  l.c\<.nd  prw.f,  as  those 
which  Gabriel  Grub  saw  in  the  goblin's  cavern.' 


CH  APT  Ell    XXX 

m»W   THK   PICKWUKIANS   .MAI>K    A.M>   H  LTIVATKU    TlIK    .\t»JI  AINT 
ANCB  OP   A   COUPLE   OK    NICE    VOlNCi    MEN    IJELON(iIN<J     TO   ONK 
OF   THE   LIBERAL  PKOKE.><SIOXS  ;    HOW  THEY    IHSPORTEH  THEM- 
8ELVE.S   ON    THE   ICE;    AND    IH)\V    THEIK    HHST    VISIT     CAME   T(» 
A   CONCLUSION 

ELL,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  us  that   favoured  servitor  entered   his 
bed-chamber  with  his  wurm  water,  on  the  nu.rning  of  Christmas  Day. 

'  still  frosty  V  ' 

'  Water  in  the  wash-hand  basin  's  a  mask  o"  ice,  sir,'  responded 


w 


Sam. 

'  Severe  weather,  Sam,'  observed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Fine  time  for  them  as  is  well  wropped  up,  as  the  Polar  Bear  said  tr)  himself, 
ven  he  was  practising  his  skating,'  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

'  I  shall  be  down  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  untying  his 

nightcap. 

'  Wery  good,  sir,'  replied  Sam.     '  There  's  a  couple  o'  SuwImjucs  downstuirs. 
'  A  couple  of  what  I '  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  sitting  up  in  bed. 
'  A  couple  o'  Sawlwnes,'  said  Sam. 
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'  What  \  a  Sawlwiics  ?  '  iiuiiiircd  Mr.  Pickwick,  not  (|uite  ciidiin  uh<tli(r  it  «. 
a  live  uninial.  ur  something  to  cat. 

'  Whul  !     Don't  you  know  whnt  a  Sawl)otiPs  is,  sir  T  '  inquired  Mr.  \Vi  ||,.|        r 
thouj^ht  cveryJKHly  know'd  us  n  .S;iw  bones  was  a  .Surgeon.' 
'  Oh,  a  Surgeon,  eh  ?  '  saiii  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  smile. 

■  Just  that,  sir,'  n'|)licd  Sani.     '  These  here  ones  as  is  l)elow,  though,  ain't  rci;  I 
thonnigh-hrcd  .Sawl)oncs  ;    they  're  only  in  trainin'.' 

'  In  other  words  they  're  .Medical  Students.  I  sii|)|M>se  ?'  said  Mr.  Pickwick 
Sam  Wcller  nodded  assent. 

'  I  am  glad  i>f  it,'  said  .Mr.  Pickwick,  casting  his  night-cap  energetically  <,n  th,. 
countcri)anc.  '  They  are  fine  fellows  ;  very  fine  fellows  ;  with  judgnients  inalund 
hy  ol)ser\ation  and  reflection  ;  tastes  refined  bv  reading  and  stud  v.  I  am  ver\  . '  \ 
of  it.'  "  ■  •  *■' 

'  They  're  a  smokin'  cigars  by  the  kitchen  fire,'  said  Sam. 

'  -Ah  !  •  observed  .Mr.  Pickwick,  rubbing  his  hands,  '  overflowing  with  kindU 
feelings  and  animal  spirits.     Just  what  I  like  to  see.' 

'  .Vnd  one  on  'cm,'  said  Sam.  not  noticing  his  ma.ster's  interruption,  '  one  on 
'em  's  got  his  legs  on  the  table,  and  is  a  drinkin"  brandy  neat,  vile  the  t'other  one 
him  in  the  barnacles— has  got  a  barrel  o'  oysters  atween  his  knees,  wich  he  's  a  opemn 
like  steam,  and  as  fast  as  he  eats  'em.  he  takes  a  aim  vith  the  shells  at  young  dropM 
who  's  a  sittin'  down  fa.st  asleep,  in  the  chimbley  corner.' 

'  Eccentricities  of  genius,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.     '  You  may  retire.' 
Sam  did  retire  accordinglv  ;   Mr.  Pickwick,  at  the  expiration  of  the  quarter  of  an 
hour,  went  down  to  breakfast. 

*  Here  he  is  at  last  ! '  said  old  Mr.  Wardle.  '  Pickwick,  this  is  Miss  Allen's  brother 
Mr.  Benjamin  Allen.     Hen  we  call  him,  and  so  may  you  if  you  like.     This  gentkiiiau 

is  his  very  particular  friend,  Mr. ' 

'  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,'  interposed  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  ;  whereupon  Mr.  Bob  .Sawver 
and  .Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  laughed  in  concert. 

Mr.  Pickwick  bowed  to  Bob  Sawyer,  and  Bob  Sawyer  bowed  to  Mr,  Pickwick  ; 
Bob  and  his  very  particular  friend  then  applied  themselves  most  assiduously  to  tl,e 
eatables  l)efore  them  ;  and  Mr.  Pickwick  had  an  opportunity  of  glancing  at  them 
both. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  was  a  coarse,  stout,  thick-set  young  man,  with  black  hair 
cut  rather  short,  and  a  white  face  cut  rather  long.  He  was  embellished  with  spectacles, 
and  wore  a  white  neckerchief.  Below  his  single-breasted  black  surtout.  which  wj 
buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  appeared  the  usual  number  of  pepper-and-salt  coloured  legs, 
terminating  in  a  pair  of  imperfectly  polished  boots.  Although  his  coat  was  short  in 
the  sleeves,  it  disclosed  no  vestige  of  a  linen  wristband  ;  and  although  there  was  quite 
enough  of  his  face  to  admit  of  the  encroachment  of  a  shirt  collar,  it  was  not  graced 
by  the  smallest  approach  to  that  appendage.  He  presented,  altogether,  rather  a 
mildewy  appearance,  and  emitted  a  fragrant  odour  of  full-flavoured  Cubas. 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  who  was  habited  in  a  coarse  blue  coat,  which,  without  being 
either  a  great-coat  or  a  surtout,  partook  of  the  nature  and  quahties  of  both,  had  uK>  .1 
him  that  sort  of  slovenly  smartness,  and  swaggering  gait,  which  is  peculiar  to  voiu.g 
gentlemen  who  smoke  in  the  streets  by  day,  shout  and  scream  in  the  same  bv  nieht. 
call  waite-s  by  their  Christian  names,  and  do  various  other  acts  and  deeds  of  an'equally 
facetious  description.     He  wore  a  pair  of  plaid  trousers,  and  a  large  rough  double- 
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I  reastcd  waistcoot ;  out   of  duunt,    he  carru-d  u  thii-k   stick   with   ii   Imk  tii|>.     Hi- 
cheweil  gloves,  and   looked    upon   the  whole,  Minu-thinn  likr  ii  (ilssipntril  ltiil>iiiMiii 

Siicli  were  the  two  worthies  t«i  whom  Mr.  I*ickwi<-k  was  intrcnliu-id,  us  he  l«Kik  \\{- 
^•at  at  the  hrcakfust-table  on  Christinas  morning;. 

•  Splendid  morning,  gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  I'ickwiek. 

Mr.  B«)h  Sawyer  ilightly  nodded  his  assent  to  the  proposition,  and  asknl 
Mr.  Beiijuniin  Allen  for  the  mustard. 

'  Have  vou  come  far  this  nioniing.  gentlemen  '! '  intpiireil  Mr.  I'iekwiek. 
'  niue  Lion  at  Muggleton,'  briefly  responded  Mr.  .Vllen. 

•  Vou  should  have  joined  us  last  night.'  said  Mr.  I'iekwij-k. 

'  So  we  should,'  replied  Bob  Sawyer,  '  but  the  bruiuly  was  too  g(M>d  to  leave  in  a 
hurry  :  wasn't  it,  Ben  t ' 

'•  Certainly,'  said  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  ;  '  and  the  cigars  were  not  bad.  or  the  pork 
chops  either  :   were  they.  Bob  ?  * 

'  Dceidedly  not,'  said  Bob.  The  particular  friends  resumed  their  attack  upon 
the  breakfast,  more  freely  than  before,  as  if  the  recollection  of  last  night's  sup|>er  had 
imparted  a  new  relish  to  the  meal. 

'  Peg  away,  Bob,'  said  Mr.  Allen  to  his  companion,  eiici>iiragingly. 

■  So  I  do.'  replied  Bob  Sawyer.     And  so.  to  do  him  justice,  ho  did. 

'  Nothing  like  dissecting,  to  give  one  an  appetite,'  said  Mr.  Hob  Sawyer.  kH)kiiig 
round  the  table. 

Mr.  Pickwick  slightly  shuddered. 

•  Bv  the  bye,  Bob,'  said  Mr.  Allen,  '  have  you  finished  that  leg  yet  '  ' 

'  Nearly,'  replied  Sawj-er,  helping  himself  to  half  a  fowl  as  he  spoke.  '  It  's  a  very 
muscular  one  for  a  child's.' 

•  Is  it  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Allen,  carelessly. 

'  V'er)-,'  said  Bob  Saw-',  r  with  his  mouth  full. 

'I've  put  my  name  U^-ivn  for  an  arm,  at  our  place,'  said  Mr.  .Mlcii.  'We're 
rliibbing  for  a  subject,  and  the  list  is  nearly  full,  onK  we  can't  get  hold  of  any  fclhi" 
that  wants  a  head.     I  wish  you  'd  take  it.' 

'  No,'  replied  Bob  Sawyer  ;   '  can't  afford  cxjicnsive  luxuries.' 

'  Nonsense  ! '  said  Allen. 

'Can't  indeed,  rejoined  Bob  Sawyer.  '  I  wouldn't  mind  a  brain,  but  !  eouldn  I 
stand  A  whole  herd.' 

'  Hush,  hush,  gentlemen,  pray,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  I  hear  the  ladies.' 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  spoke,  the  ladies,  gallantly  escorted  by  Messrs.  Snodgrass.  Winkle, 
and  Tupman,  returned  from  an  early  walk. 

'  Why,  Ben  ! '  said  Arabella,  in  a  tone  which  expressed  more  surprise  than  pleasure 
at  the  sight  of  her  brother. 

'  Come  to  take  you  home  to-morrow,'  replied  Benjamin. 

Mr.  Winkle  turned  pale. 

'  Don't  you  see  Bob  Sawyer,  Arabella  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Benjaiiiiii  Allen,  soiiiewiiat 
reproachfully.  Arabella  gracefully  held  out  her  hand,  in  acknowledgment  of  Hol> 
Sawjer's  presence.  A  thrill  of  hatred  struck  to  Mr.  Winkle's  heart,  as  Bob  Sawyer 
inflicted  on  the  proffered  hand  a  perce|>tible  stjiiecze. 

■  Ben,  dear  1 '  said  Arai)elia,  blushing  ;  '  iiave — have — you  liecn  iiiUoilint  il  lo 
Mr.  Winkle  'I ' 
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*  I  havr  not  hern,  i  .  '  J    h.  U  i  •.  vcr\'  happy  to  itr.  Arntwiln.'  replied  hf  r  lirr.ti 
gravely.     Here  Mr.  .\'l<  u  !  )wcil  grimly  to  .Mr.  Winkle,  while  Mr.  Winkle  ni\c|  .>|r.  ij„i 
Shw  .rr  f(lnni-e(l  inutii.  1  rlistnist  "  t  cf  '  lie  eorners  of  their  c\  cs. 

The  nrriviU  of  th*"  t*n  net      ikitoij^  ami  fhe  ronsequent  check  'iiM)n  Mr.  Winkl 
and  the  vdimik  lady  w{ih    »  v  fur    •      >d  her  b(«ts,  would  in  all  pmhnl'  iity  havi  nrovH 
a  very  uh|>lriisant  intert.    tion  t>  i''e  Iiilarit-.  of  the  party,  had  not  the  elui  riui,,,,^ 
of  Mr.  Pickwick .  iind  the  (.'(hmI  )-utw  :r  o    the  Im-t.  hccn  exerte<l  to  the  very  utmost  f. 
the  r(>::inii>n  wciil.     Mr.  Winkle  jiradualiv  iiiKiniinted  hiniitelf  into  (he  jjood  ;,>r;ici!,  of 
Mr.  Hciijaniin  Allen,  and  even  joined  in  a  fricridly  conversation  with  Mr.  Hoh  .Suwvtr  • 
who,  enlivened  wilti  tin   lirandy,  and  the  l'r<- ikfast.  iuid  the  talkiii).'.  in'adiiiilK  ni„,i(,i 
into  a  state  of  extreme  facctiousncss,  and  n  .ited  with  much  u'iee  an  a};reriil)le  nncccii.t  • 
ahtiiit  the  removal  of  a  tumour  on  some  ^a-ntleman's  head  :    which  he  illiisfratctl  (, 
means  of  mi  oyster-knife  and  a   lialf-(|iiartern  loaf,   to   the  f!Tci\t   cdilicatioi'  ..f  t).. 
assembled  company.     Then,  the  whole  train  went  to  church,  where  Mr.  lienjiiM      ^Vll* ■, 
fell  fast  asleep  :    while  Mr.  Boh  Sawyer  nlistr.icted  his  thons-'lits  from  worldly  initter- 
hy  the  inijetiioiis  process  of  carving  his  nam-    on  the  sent  of  the  pew.  in  ei.ry.uii,, 
letters  of  four  inches  long. 

'  Now,    said  Wardle.  after  a  substantial  liinet..  with  the  agreeable  items  of  strnni;- 
l)ecr  and  cherry-brandy,  had  been  Hone  ample  justice  to  :    '  what  sa>   yon  to  ai.  h.mr 
on  the  ice  ?     We  shall  have  plenty  of  time.' 
*  Capital  I  '   .aid  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen. 
'  Prime  !  "  ej   <  ulated  .Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 
'  You  skate,  of  com  >■,  Winkle  ?  '  said   VVar-'lie. 

'  Vi  yes  ;   oh,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle.     '  I     I     am  rather  out  of  praet 
'  Oh,  do  skate.  Mr.  Winkle.'  said  Arabella.     •  I  like  to  see  it  so  imieh.' 
'  Oh.  it  is  .vo  graceful,'  said  another  young  lady. 

.\  third  sonng  lady  .said  it  was  elegant,  and  a  fourth  "xpressed  her  •     ii:i..n  iimt 
it  was  '  swan-like.' 

'  1  should  l)e  very  happ« 
no  .skates." 

This  objection  wa.s  at  once  .ivemiled  Trundle  had  a  couple  of  pair,  an 
boy  announced  that  there  were  half  a  dozen  more  dt.^vnstairs  :  whereat  Mi 
expressed  exiinisite  delight,  and  liK)ked  exquisitely  luicomfortable. 

Old  Wardle  led  the  way  to  a  prett\   large  she  '   '>f  ice  :    and  the  f;st  I.. 
.Mr.  Weller,  having  shovelled  and  swept  away  the  sii        which  had  fallen  on    t 
the  night,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  adjusted  his  skates  with       icxteriiy  which  *•■  !H 
was  perfectly  marvellous,  and  described  circles  with   bis  left   leg,  an 
of  eight,  and  inscribed  upoi       -  ice.  without  once  stopping  for  breath,       tin 
other  pleasant  and  astonishu.)^    ievices,  to  the  exc«  -s.ve  satisfactii  n  of  1' 

Mr.  Tupman,  and  the  ladies  :   which  reached  a  pitch       positive  e;    husia 
Wardle  and  Benjamin  Allen,  assisted  by  the  nf      s;.    i  Bob  S8w^,r.  peri>< 
ni\  stic  evolutions,  which  they       lied  a  reel. 

All  this  time,  Mr.  Winkle,  vMfh  his  face  and  h  i   ss  bhi'      aii     ic  c«>ld,  U. 
forcing  a  gimlet  into  the  soles  of  ln~  feet,  and  putt     ,'  his  -^  ©t 

behind,  and  getting  the  straps  into  a  very  complica      I  and  t       n; 
assistance  of  Mr.  Snodgrass,  who  knew  rather  less  .       nt  skm. 
length,  however,  with  the  assistance  of  .Mr.  Weller.  unfurtur  .= 
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.    Sam,'  gasped   Mr.   Winkle,  eliiiKinu 
ve  got  a  couple  of  eoats  at  home  that  I  li 
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'  repli    '  Mr.  Welicr. 

Hichin         ur  hat,  Sam.'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  iastil' 
■.-  to  do  I      t.     I  meant  to  have  given  you  li\  ,•  shii 
(„r  ;i  I  hristmas-iX'x    Sam.         II  give  it  you  this  aftcrnmin,  Sam.' 
■|>u  're  »■'  ry  fxjod,  .sir,   replied  Mr.  Weller. 
1st  hold     le  at  tirst,  Sam  ;   will  you  ?  '  saiil  Mr.  Winkle.     "  Then 
I  sh.>      '»«>"  get  in  the  way  of  it,  Sam.     Not  too  fast  ;   nut  1(h>  fast.' 

Ml.  Winkle  stoopintj  forward,  with  his  !.--dy  half  douhled  up.  was  Uini;  assisted 
Mr.   Weller.   in   a   very   .  ."jvilar   and   un -wan-like   manner,   when 
-I  innocently  shouted  from  the  opposite  hank — 
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J    -ant  you." 

■  Let  go,  sir,"  said  Sam.     '  Dont  you  hear  the  governor  a  <  allin'  '!     Let  go.  sir.' 

With  a  violent  effort,  Mr.  Weller  disengaged  himself  from  the  grasp  of  the 
agonised  Pickwickian,  and,  in  so  doing,  ndmini.stercd  a  ronsidi  ral'le  imiKtus  to  the 
unhappy  Mr.  Winkle.  With  an  accuracy  which  no  degree  of  dexterity  or  practice 
could  have  insured,  that  unfortunate  gentleman  Iwre  swiftly  <lown  into  the  centre  of 
the  reel,  at  the  very  moment  when  Mr.  Boh  Sawyer  was  performing  .<  flourish  of 
unparalleled  beauty.  Mr.  Winkle  struck  wildly  against  him.  and  with  ;i  loud  crash 
they  both  fell  heavily  down.  Mr.  Pickwick  ran  to  the  sjKit.  Boh  Sawxrr  hiul  risen 
to  his  feet,  but  Mr.  Winkle  was  far  too  wise  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  in  skates. 
He  was  seated  on  the  ice,  making  spasmodic  efforts  to  smile  ;  but  angv  ish  was  depicted 
on  every  hneament  of  his  countenance. 

'  Are  you  hurt  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen,  with  some  anxiety. 

'  Not  much,'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  rubbing  his  back  very  hard. 

'  I  wish  you  'd  let  me  bleed  you,'  said  Mr.  Benjamin,  with  great  eagerness. 

'  No,  thank  you,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle  hurriedly. 

'  I  really  think  you  had  better,'  said  Allen. 
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'  Thank  you.'  replied  Mr.  Winkle  ;   '  I  'd  rather  not.' 
*  WTiat  <li)  yo%i  think,  Mr.  Pickwick  ?  '  inquired  Bob  Sawyer. 
Mr.  Pickwick  was  excited  and  indij;nant.     He  beckoned  to  Mr.  WcJIcr, 
in  a  stern  voice,  '  Take  his  skates  off.' 

■  No  ;    but  really  I  had  scarcely  !)egun,'  remonstrated  Mr.  \\  inkle. 

■  Take  his  skates  off,'  repeated  Mr.  Pickwick  firmly. 
The  command  was  not  to  be  resisted.     Mr.  Winkle  allowed  Sam  to  <.,\>v\  jt  „ 

silence. 

'  Lift  him  up,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.     Sam  assisted  him  to  rise. 

Mr.  Pickwick  retired  a  few  paces  apart  from  the  bystanders  ;  and,  berknnins  his 
friend  to  approach,  fixed  a  searching  look  upon  him,  and  uttered  in  a  low,  but  (llstinct 
and  emphatic  tone,  these  remarkable  words — 

'  You  're  a  humbug,  sir.' 

'  A  what  ?  '  said  Mr.  Winkle,  starting. 

'  A  humbug,  sir.     I  will  speak  plainer,  if  you  wish  it.     An  impostor,  sir.' 

\Vith  those  words,  Mr.  Pickwick  turned  slowly  on  his  heel,  and  rejoined  his  friends. 

While  Mr.  Pickwick  was  delivering  himself  of  the  sentiment  just  recorded^ 
Mr.  Weller  and  the  fat  boy,  having  by  their  joint  endeavours  cut  out  a  slide,  were 
exercising  themselves  thereupon,  in  a  very  masterly  and  brilliant  manner.  Snni  \Voller. 
in  particular,  was  displaying  that  beautiful  feat  of  fancy-sliding  which  is  currentlv 
ileiiominated  '  knocking  at  the  cobbler's  door,"  and  which  is  achieved  by  skinmiini; 
over  the  ice  on  one  foot,  and  occasionally  giving  a  postman's  knock  upon  it  with  the 
other.  It  was  a  good  long  slide,  and  there  was  something  in  the  motion  winch 
Mr.  Pickwick,  who  was  very  cold  with  standing  still,  could  not  help  envying. 

'  It  looks  a  nice  warm  exercise  that,  doesn't  it  ? '  he  inquired  of  Wnrdle.  when 
that  gentleman  was  thoroughly  out  of  breath,  by  reason  of  the  indefatigable  matiner 
in  which  he  had  converted  his  legs  into  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  drawn  complicated 
problems  on  the  ice. 

'  Ah,  it  does  indeed,'  replied  Wardle.     '  Do  you  slide  ?  ' 

'  I  used  to  do  so,  on  the  gutters,  when  I  was  a  boy,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Try  it  now,'  said  Wardle. 

'  Oh  do  please,  Mr.  Pickwick  ! '  cried  all  the  ladies. 

'  I  should  be  very  happy  to  afford  you  any  amusement,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwid;. 
'  but  I  haven't  done  such  a  thing  these  thirty  years.' 

'  Pooh  !  pooh  !  Nonsense  1 '  said  Wardle,  dragging  off  his  skates  with  thr 
impetuosity  which  characterised  all  his  proceedings.  '  Here  ;  I  "11  keep  you  compaii>  ; 
come  along  ! '  And  away  went  the  good-tempered  old  fellow  down  the  slide,  with 
a  rapidity  which  came  very  close  upon  Mr.  Weller,  and  beat  the  fat  boy  all  to  notliinir. 

Mr.  Pickwick  paused,  considered,  pulled  off  his  gloves  and  put  them  in  his  hat : 
took  two  or  three  short  nms,  baulked  himself  as  often,  and  at  last  took  another  nin, 
and  went  slowly  and  gravely  down  the  slide,  with  his  feet  about  a  yard  and  n  <|uarter 
apart,  amidst  the  gratified  shouts  of  all  the  spectators. 

'  Keep  the  pot  a  bilin',  sir  I '  said  Sam  ;  and  down  wet  Wardle  again,  .n\A  then 
Mr.  Pickwick,  and  then  Sam,  and  then  Mr.  Winkle,  and  then  Mr.  Bob  Sawver.  tind  then 
the  fat  boy,  and  then  Mr.  Snodgrass,  following  closely  upon  each  other's  heels,  and 
running  after  each  other  with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  all  their  future  prospects  m  life 
depended  on  th»>ir  expedition. 

It  was  the  most  intensely  interesting  thing,  to  observe  the  manner  in  whi(h 


IX,  AM)  Ol  T  •.•-: 

M  Pickwick  porfornied  his  share  in  the  ceremony  :  to  wutch  the  torture  of  .iii\u  t\ 
tl  which  he  viewed  the  person  In-hind,  gnininn  u}>on  liiin  nt  the  imniim  iit  hazard 
,"'' trippinj?  him  up  ;  to  see  him  Rradnally  expend  the  painful  force  lie  had  \m\  on  at 
Irst  and  turn  slowly  round  on  the  slide,  with  his  face  towards  thi-  i>oinl  from  whuli 
l"^had  started;  to  contemplate  the  playful  smile  which  mnntleil  on  his  fate  when 
he  lind  accomplished  the  distance,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  turn<<l  roiin.i 
when  he  had  done  so,  and  ran  after  his  predecessor:  his  black  paiter^  tiipiiini; 
ijfflsantlv  through  the  snow,  and  his  eyes  lieaming  cheerfulness  and  };ladness  tiiroiiL'h 
his  spectacles.  And  when  he  was  knocked  down  (which  haj)pcncd  upon  the  average 
fvcrv  third  round),  it  was  the  most  invigorating  sight  that  can  jiossihiy  he  iiiiatrim  d. 
to  behold  him  gather  uj)  his  hat,  gloves,  and  handkerchief,  with  a  glow  ing  countenance, 
and  resume  his    tation  in  the  rank,  with  an  ardour  and  enthusiasm  that  nothing  could 

abate. 

The  sport  was  at  its  height,  the  sliding  was  at  the  <|uickcst,  the  laughter  was  at 
the  loudest,  when  a  sharp  sniail  crack  was  heard.  There  was  a  <|uick  rusli  towards 
the  bank,  .i  wild  .scream  from  the  ladies,  and  a  shout  from  Mr.  Tupman.  .\  large  mass 
of  ice  disappeared;  the  water  huhhlcd  up  over  it  :  .Mr.  Pickwick's  hat.  gloves,  and 
handkerchief  were  floating  on  the  surface:  and  this  was  all  of  Mr.  I'lekwick  that 
an\  hodv  eoidd  see. 

Dismay  and  anguish  were  depicted  on  every  countenance,  the  .nahs  turned  pale, 
and  the  females  fainted,  Mr.  Snodgrass  and  Mr.  Winkle  grasi)ed  each  other  hy  the 
hand,  and  gazed  at  the  spot  where  their  leader  had  gone  down,  with  frenzied  eagerness  : 
while  Mr.  Tupman,  by  way  of  rendering  the  promptest  assistance,  and  nt  the  same 
time  conveying  to  any  persons  who  might  1)C  within  hearing  the  clearest  possible 
notion  of  the  catastrophe,  ran  off  across  the  country  at  his  utmost  speed,  screaming 
'  Fire  ! '  with  all  his  might. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  old  Wardle  and  Sam  Weller  were  approaching  the 
hole  with  cautious  steps,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  was  holding  a  hurried  consultation 
with  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  on  the  advisability  of  bleeding  the  company  gencrnlly,  as  an 
improving  little  bit  of  professional  practice -it  was  at  this  very  moment,  that  n  face, 
head,  and  shoulders,  emerged  from  beneath  the  water,  and  disclosed  the  feattires  and 
spectacles  of  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Keep  yourself  up  for  an  instant— for  only  one  instant  ! '  bawled  Mr.  Sncnigrass. 

'  Yes,  do  ;  let  me  implore  you — for  my  sake  ! '  roared  Mr.  Winkle.  dee])l\  affect(  <l. 
The  adjuration  was  rather  unnecessary  ;  the  probability  being,  that  if  Mr.  liekwiek 
had  declined  to  keep  himself  up  for  anybody  else's  sake,  it  would  have  occurred  to 
him  that  he  might  as  well  do  so,  for  his  own. 

'  Do  you  feel  the  liottom  there,  old  fellow  ?  '  said  Wardle. 

'  Yes,  certainly,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  wringing  the  water  from  his  head  ;ind 
face,  and  gasping  for  breath.     '  I  fell  uixin  my  back.     I  couldn't  get  on  m\  feet  at 

first.' 

The  clay  upon  so  much  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  coat  as  was  yet  visible  bore  feslunonv 
to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement ;  and  as  the  fears  of  the  spectators  were  still  further 
relieved  by  the  fat  boy's  suddenly  recollecting  that  the  water  was  nowhere  more  than 
five  feet  deep,  prodigies  of  valour  were  jierformed  to  get  him  out.  After  a  vast 
quantity  of  splashing,  and  cracking,  and  struggling,  Mr.  Piekwi«k  was  i.t  length  fairl\ 
extricated  from  his  unpleasant  position,  and  once  more  stixid  on  dry  land. 

'  Oh,  he  '11  catch  his  death  of  cold,'  said  Emily. 
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'  Dear  old  thir.K  ! '  said  Aral)clla.     '  Let  me  wrap  this  shawl  round  vou  Mr  i>,  i 
wick.'  •      '       ■  •  'CK- 

*  Ah,  that 's  the  best  thing  you  can  do,"  said  Wardle  ;    '  and  when  \ on  ve  ^t 
It  on,  run  home  as  fast  a',  your  legs  can  carry  you,  and  jump  into  bed  dircctlv .' 

A  dozen  shawls  were  offered  on  the  instant.     Three  or  four  of  the  thickest  Imvi,  , 
been  selected,  Mr.  Pickwick  was  wrapped  up,  and  started  off,  under  the  gui.)i.,Ki  >  i 
Mr.  VVellcr :    presenting  the  singular  phenomenon  of  an  elderlv  gentleman   dri|)i„„ 
wet,  and  without  a  hat,  with  his  arms  bound  down  to  his  sides,  skimming  over  tie 
ground,  without  any  clearly  defined  purpose,  at  the  rate  of  six  good  Enciish  n,|i, 
an  hour. 

But  Mr.  Pickwick  cared  not  for  appearances  in  such  an  extreme  case,  and  i.r^d 
on  by  Sam  Weller.  he  kept  at  the  very  top  of  his  speed  until  he  reached  the  (i,K.r  of 
Manor  Farm,  where  Mr.  Tupman  had  arrived  some  five  minutes  before  m.,1  |,,j 
frightened  the  old  lady  into  palpitations  of  the  heart  by  impressing  her  wjtl.  the 
unalterable  conviction  that  the  kitchen  chimney  was  on  fire-a  calamitv  which  al«  ,v 
presented  itself  in  glowing  colours  to  the  old  lady's  mind,  when  anvbodv  about  her 
evinced  the  smallest  agitation. 

Mr.  Pickwick  paused  not  an  instant  until  he  was  snug  in  bed.  Sam  Weller  hghted 
a  blazing  fire  in  the  room,  and  took  up  his  dinner ;  a  bowl  of  punch  was  carried  „„ 
afterwards,  and  a  grand  carouse  held  in  honour  of  his  safetv.  Old  Ward'  would  ,„  t 
hear  of  his  rising,  so  they  made  the  bed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  .  Jded  \ 
second  and  a  third  bowl  were  ordered  in  ;  and  when  Mr.  Pickwick  awoke  next  n.orninir 
there  was  not  a  symptom  of  rheumatism  about  him  :  which  proves,  as  Mr.  Bob  Sawxer 
v.^ry  justly  observed,  that  there  is  nothing  like  hot  punch  in  such  cases :  an<l  tlmt  ,f 
ever  hot  punch  did  fail  to  act  as  a  preventive,  it  was  merelv  because  the  patient  fell 
into  the  vulgar  error  of  not  taking  enough  of  it. 

The  jovial  party  broke  up  next  morning.  Bteakings-up  are  capital  things  in  our 
school  days,  but  in  after  life  they  are  painful  enough.  Death,  self-interest,  and  fortune  s 
changes,  are  every  day  breaking  up  many  a  happy  group,  and  scattering  then,  far 
and  wide  ;  and  the  boys  and  girls  never  come  back  again.  We  do  not  mean  to  su\  th  it 
it  was  exactly  the  case  in  this  particular  instance ;  all  we  wish  to  inform  the  reader 
IS,  that  the  different  memlx;rs  of  t.he  party  di.spersed  to  their  several  homes;  (hat 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  once  more  took  their  seats  on  the  top  of  the  MugLrletou 
coach  ;  and  that  Arabella  Allen  repaired  to  her  place  of  destination,  wherever  it  mi.ht 
have  iH^n-we  dare  say  Mr.  Winkle  knew,  but  we  confess  we  don't-under  the  care 
and  guardianship  of  her  brother  Benjamin,  and  his  most  intimate  and  particular  frie.ul 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

Before  they  separated,  however,  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  drew 
Air.  Pickwick  aside  with  an  air  of  some  mystery  ;  and  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  thrusting  Iws 
forc-nnger  between  two  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  ribs,  and  thereby  displaving  his  native 
drollery,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  inquired — 

'  I  say,  old  boy,  where  do  you  hang  out  ?  ' 

Mr.  Pickwick  replied  that  he  was  at  present  susi,ended  at  the  George  and  Vulture. 
1  wish  you  d  come  and  see  me,'  said  Bob  Sa'vyer. 

!  ^*'*'"^  ''°"'*'  *'^'  "'*  «'*■'**'■  pleasure,'  repli^  Mr.  Pickwick. 
W.rr.  ^*^.;.'"i'  '"^«i"'^.-"  ^'^  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  producing  a  card.      '  Lant  Street. 
Borough  ;    It  s  near  Guy  s.  and  handy  for  me.  you  know.      Little  distance  Hter 
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vo\i  vc  passed  Saint  George's  Church — turns  out  of  the  Hiuh  Street  on  fht-  iij;ht- 
iiniul  side  tlic  way.' 

•  I  vimll  find  it.'  said  Mr.  Piekwick. 

•  t'onie  on  Thursday  fortnight,  and  Itring  tlie  other  ehiips  with  \»u.'  s.ml  Mr, 
Boll  Siiwvcr.  '  I  'm  k"'"C  to  have  a  few  niedieni  fellows  that  iii>,'ht.' 

Mr.  Pickwick  expressed  the  pleasure  it  woiiid  afford  liiiii  to  meet  the  ineilie;il 
fellows  ;  and  after  Mr.  Bol)  Sawyer  hail  informed  liini  that  he  "...int  to  In-  vcr\  cosy. 
iUii!  that  his  friend  Ben  was  to  l>e  one  of  the  party,  they  siiook  hands  and  s()>:iratt<l. 

\\v  feel  that  in  this  place  we  lay  ourscif  oj)en  to  the  incpiiry  whether  Mr.  \Viiiklc 
,v;is  whispering,  during  this  brief  conversation.  ti>  Arabella  .Mien  :  and  if  m>.  what 
\)c  said:  and  furthermore,  whether  .Mr.  Snmlirrass  was  conversing  apart  with  Mnuly 
Wardle  ;  and  if  so  what  he  said.  To  this,  wc  rcplv.  fliat  whatever  tlicv  might  have 
>.ai(l  to  the  ladies,  they  said  nothing  at  all  to  .Mr.  Pickwick  or  Mr.  Tiipniaii  for  t  ighl- 
aii<l-twenty  miles,  and  that  they  sighed  vi-ry  often,  refused  ale  and  hrandv .  ;ind  looked 
glmmiv.  If  "'"'  observant  lady  readers  ean  deduce  any  satisfactory  inferences  from 
tiicse  facts,  we  l)Cg  them  by  all  means  to  do  so. 


CHAPTER    XXXI 


wiiicn  i.s  ALL  Anorx  the  law,  ani»  sixury  <!kkat 

AUTHORITIES    LKAKNEI)   TMEKEIN 

SCATTERED  about,  in  various  holes  and  corners  of  the  Tcnij)lc,  irc  eeitain 
dark  and  dirty  chaml)er,s,  in  and  out  of  which,  all  the  moining  m  \  aca- 
lion,  and  half  the  evening  too  in  Term  time,  there  may  be  seen  constantly 
hurryinp  with  bundles  of  papers  under  their  arms,  and  |)rotru(ling  from 
their  pockets,  an  almost  unintern  pted  succession  of  Law\crs'  t'lerks.  There  are 
several  grades  of  Lawyers'  Clerks.  There  is  the  articled  clerk,  who  has  jiaid  a  premium, 
ai  ■;  i  iin  attorney  in  jierspeetive,  who  runs  a  tailor's  bill,  receives  invitations  to 
1  ,  ;nows  a  family  in  Gower  Street,  and  another  in  Tavisttxk  S«piare  :  who  goes 
( ■  .!  i  vn  every  Long  Vacation  to  see  his  father,  who  keeps  live  horses  iiimimerable  ; 
iiiu;  ■  lo  is,  in  short,  the  very  aristocrat  of  clerks.  There  is  the  salaried  clerk  out 
of  door,  or  in  door,  as  the  ease  nuiy  be  who  devotes  the  major  part  of  bis  thirty 
shillings  a  week  to  his  persoiial  i)lcasure  and  adormueiit.  repairs  half-price  to  the 
.Adelphi  Theatre  at  least  three  times  a  week,  tlissipates  maj<sticall\  at  the  t  ider 
Cellars  afterwards,  and  is  a  dirty  caricature  of  the  fashion  whi<h  expired  six  months 
iijro.  There  is  the  middle-nged  copying  clerk,  with  a  large  family,  who  is  iil\\;i\s 
shabby,  and  often  drunk.  .\nd  there  are  the  ollice  lads  in  their  lirst  siirtoiits.  ulio 
feel  a  liefitting  contempt  for  l»oys  at  day-schools:  club,  as  they  go  home  at  night, 
for  saveloys  and  porter  :  and  think  there  's  nothing  like  '  life.'  There  are  varieties 
of  the  genus,  too  numerous  to  recapitulate,  but  however  mimeroiis  they  m.i\  be, 
they  are  all  to  l)e  seen,  at  certain  regulated  btisiness  hours,  hiirrving  to  and  from  the 
places  we  have  just  mentioned. 

These  sequestered  nooks  are  the  public  ofliecs  of  the  legal  profession,  where  writs 
arc  issued,  judgments  signed,  declarations  filed,  and  numerous  other  ingenious  macliincs 
put  in  mction  for  the  torture  and  torniciit  uf  hh  Mitjf>ty's  iifgv  -ubjv.ts.  atnl  the 
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comfort  and  emolument  of  the  practitioners  of  the  law.  They  are,  for  the  nuist  part 
low-roofcd,  mou.Jy  rooms,  where  iimunierable  rolls  of  parchment,  which  have  liccr 
perspiring  in  secret  for  the  last  century,  send  forth  an  agreeable  odour,  which  i 
mingled  by  day  with  the  scent  of  the  dry  rot,  and  by  night  with  the  various  cxh.ili. 
tions  which  arise  from  damp  cloaks,  festering  umbrellas,  and  the  coarsest  tallou 
candles. 

About  lialf-past  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  some  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  alti- 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  returned  to  London,  there  hurried  into  one  of  these  otlirts 
an  individual  in  a  brown  coat  .iiid  brass  buttons,  whose  long  hair  was  scrupulouslv 
twisted  round  the  rim  of  his  napless  hat,  and  whose  soiled  drab  trousers  wire  ^I, 
tightly  strajjped  over  his  Blucher  boots,  that  his  knees  threatened  every  nioiii<],t 
to  start  from  their  concealment.  He  produced  from  his  coat  pockets  a  loiii;  ami 
narrow  strip  of  parchment,  on  which  the  presiding  functionary  impressed  an  ilk.rii,],. 
black  stamj).  He  then  drew  forth  four  scraps  of  paper,  of  similar  dimensions,  each 
containing  a  printed  cojjy  of  the  strip  of  parchment  with  blanks  for  a  niiiiic ;  an,! 
having  filled  up  the  blanks,  put  ail  the  five  documents  in  his  pocket,  and  huiritd 
away. 

The  man  ih  the  brown  coat,  with  the  cabalistic  documents  in  his  pocket,  «;is 
no  other  than  our  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  house  of  Oodson  and  Foirij 
Freeman's  Court,  Cornhill.      Instead  of  i      iming  to  the  office  from  whence  he  eaim 
however,  he  l)ent  his  steps  direct  to  Sun  Court,  and  walking  straight  into  the  Georjn 
and  Vulture,  demanded  to  know  whether  one  Mr.  Pickwick  was  within. 

'  Call  .Mr.  Pickwick's  servant,  Tom,'  said  the  barmaid  of  the  George  and  Vulttirt. 

'  Don't  trouble  yourself,'  said  Mr.  Jackson,  '  I  've  come  on  business.  If  yon  H 
show  me  Mr.  PicRwick's  room,  I  '11  step  up  myself.' 

'  What  name,  sir  ?  '  said  the  waiter. 

'  Jackson,'  replied  the  clerk. 

The  waiter  stepped  upstairs  to  announce  Mr.  Jackson  ;  but  Mr.  Jackson  saved 
him  the  trouble  by  following  close  at  his  heels,  and  walking  into  the  apartment  before 
he  could  articulate  a  syllable. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had,  that  day,  invited  his  three  friends  to  dinner ;  they  were  nil 
seated  round  the  fire,  drinking  their  wine,  when  Mr.  Jackson  presented  himself,  as 
above  described. 

'  How  de  do,  sir  ?  '  said  Mr.  Jackson,  nodding  to  Mr.  Pickwick. 

That  gentleman  bowed,  and  looked  somewhat  surprised,  for  t!ie  physiognciin> 
of  Mr.  Jackson  dwelt  not  in  his  recollection. 

'  I  have  called  from  Dodson  and  Fogg's,'  said  Mr.  Jackson,  in  an  explaiiatorv 
tone. 

Mr.  Pickwick  roused  at  the  name.  '  I  refer  you  to  my  attorney,  sir  ;  Mr.  Peiker. 
of  Gray's  Inn,'  said  he.      '  Waiter,  show  this  gentleman  out.' 

'  Beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Jackson,  deliberately  depositing  his  hut 
on  the  floor,  and  drawing  from  his  pocket  the  strip  of  parchment.  '  But  persoiuil 
service,  by  clerk  or  agent,  in  these  cases,  you  know,  Mr.  Pickwick— nothing  like 
caution,  sir,  in  all  legal  forms.' 

Here  Mr.  Jackson  cast  his  eye  on  the  parchment ;   and,  resting  his  hands  on  tin 
table,  and  looking  round  with  a  winning  and  persuasive  smile,  said,  '  Now,  come : 
don't  let 's  have  no  words  about  such  a  little  matter  as  this.      Which  of  you  gentle 
men's  name  's  .Snodgrass  ?  ' 
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At  this  inquin-  Mr.  Snodjn'ass  gave  such  a  very  umlispiised  ami  palpalile  start, 
that  no  further  reply  was  needed. 

'  Ml !  I  thoufjht  so.*  said  Mr.  Jaekson,  more  affahly  than  licforf.  •  1  'vc  >{«.t  a 
little  -ionitthing  to  trouble  you  with,  sir." 

•  Mc  ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

■  it 's  onlv  a  sxibpa-na  in  Bardell  and  Pickwick  on  l)chnlf  o(  the  plaintiff."  replii  li 

Jackson,  singling  out  one  of  the  slips  of  paper,  and  imxlucing  a  shilling  from  his  waist 

t  pocket.      'It'll  come  on,  in  the  settens  after  Term;    fourteenth  of  Fehooary. 

(■xi)cct ;   we  've  marked  it  a  special  jurj-  cause,  and  it 's  only  ten  down  the  pajMT. 

That's  voiirs,  Mr.  Snodgrass.'      As  Jackson  said  this  lie  presented  the  parchnunt 

before  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Snodgrass,  and  slipijcd  the  pajK-r  and  the  shilling  into  his  haiul. 

Mr.  Tupman  had  witnessed  this  process  in  silent  astonishnunt.  when  Jackson. 
turning  -sharply  upon  him,  said— 

'  I  think  I  ain't  mistaken  when  I  say  your  name  "s  Tupnian.  am  I  ?  ' 

Mr.  Tupman  looked  at  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  hut,  perceiving  no  encouragement  in  that 
gentleman's  widely-opened  eyes  to  deny  his  name,  said— 

'  Yes,  my  name  is  Tupman,  sir.' 

'  And  that  other  gentleman 's  Mr.  Winkle,  I  think  'i '  said  Jackson. 

Mr.  Winkle  faltered  out  a  reply  in  the  aftirmative  ;  and  both  gentUincn  were 
forthwith   invested  with    a  slip  of    paper,  and    a    shilling  each,    by   the   dexterous 

Mr.  Jackson. 

'Sow.'  said  Jackson,  'I'm  afraid  you'll  think  me  rather  troublesome,  but  I 
want  somebody  else,  if  it  ain't  inconvenient.  I  have  Samuel  Wcller's  name  here, 
Mr.  Pickwick." 

'  Send  my  servant  here,  waiter,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  The  waiter  retired,  con- 
siderably astonished,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  motioiud  Jackson  to  a  seat. 

There  was  a  painful  pause,  which  was  a".  length  broken  by  the  innocent  defendant. 

'  I  suppose,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  his  indignation  rising  while  he  spoke  ;  "  I 
^uppose.  sir,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  your  employers  to  seek  to  <riniinate  me  upon 
the  testimony  of  my  own  friends  ?  * 

Mr.  Jackson  struck  his  foretinger  several  times  against  the  left  side  of  his  nose, 
to  intimate  that  he  was  not  there  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house,  and 
playfully  rejoined — 

•  Not  knowin',  can't  say.' 

'  For  what  other  reason,  sir,"  pursued  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  are  these  subpanas  served 
upon  them,  if  not  for  this  ?  ' 

'Very  good  plant,  Mr.  Pickwick.'  replied  Jaekson.  slowly  shaking  his  htad. 
'  But  it  won't  do.      No  harm  in  trying,  but  there  s  little  to  be  got  out  of  me." 

Here  Mr.  Jack.son  smiled  once  more  upon  the  company,  and.  applying  his  left 
thumb  to  the  tip  of  his  nose,  worked  a  visionary  coffee-mill  with  his  right -haiul  : 
thereby  performing  a  very  graceful  piece  of  pantomime  (then  iiiiich  in  vogue,  but 
now.  unhappily,  almost  obsolete)  which  was  familiarly  denominated  '  taking  a  grinder.' 

'  No,  no,  Mr.  Pickwick,'  said  Jackson,  in  conclusion  ;  '  Perkers  people  must 
guess  what  we  've  served  these  subpccnas  for.  if  they  cant,  they  must  wait  till 
the  action  tomes  on,  and  then  they  'II  find  out." 

Mr.  Pickwick  bestowed  a  look  of  excessive  disgust  on  Ills  unweleonic  visitor, 
and  would  probably  have  hurled  some  tremendous  anathema  at  the  heads  of  Messrs. 
Dddson  and  Fogg,  had  not  Sam's  entrance  at  the  instant  iuii  iTtipttd  him. 
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'  Samuel  Wcller  ?  '  said  Mr.  Jackson,  inquiringly. 

'  Vun  o'  the  truest  things  as  you  've  said  for  many  a  long  year,'  replied  S 
in  a  most  composed  manner. 

'  Here  's  a  subpoena  for  you,  Mr.  Wellcr,'  said  Jackson. 

'  What 's  that  in  Knglish  Y  '   inquired  Sam. 

'  Here  's  the  original,'  said  Jnek.son,  declining  the  required  explanation 

'  Which  ?  •  snui  Sam. 

'  This,'  replied  Jackson,  shaking  the  parchment. 

*  Oh,  that 's  the  'rig'nal,  is  it  ?  '    said  Sam.      '  Well,  I  'm  wer>-  glad  I  A  r  ^ 
the  'rig'nal,  'cos  it 's  a  griitifyin'  sort  o'  thing,  and  eases  vun's  mind  so  much.' 

•  And  here  's  the  shilling,'  said  Jackson.      '  It 's  from  Dodson  and  Fogg's.' 

'  And  it  's  uncommon  handsome  o'  Dodson  and  Fogg,  as  knows  so  little  of  tnc 
t(.  come  dosvn  vith  a  prc.>ent.'  said  Sam.  '  I  feel  it  as  a  wery  high  tompliniint.  sir- 
it  "s  a  wer.\  hon'rable  thing  to  them,  as  they  knows  how  to  reward  merit  werever  thev 
meets  it.     Besides  wich,  it 's  affcctin'  to  one's  feelin's.' 

As  Mr.  Weller  said  this,  he  inflicted  a  little  friction  on  his  right  eye-lid,  with  the 
sleeve  of  his  coat,  after  the  most  approved  manner  of  actors  when  they  are  in  domestic 
pathetics. 

Mr.  Jackson  seemed  rather  puzzled  by  Sam's  proceedings  ;  but,  as  he  had  ser\ed 
the  subpoenas,  and  had  nothing  more  to  say,  he  made  a  feint  of  putting  on  the  „nt 
Klove  which  he  usually  carried  in  his  hand,  for  the  sake  of  appearances  ;  and  returned 
to  the  office  to  report  progress. 

Mr.  Pickwick  slept  little  that  night ;   his  memory  had  received  a  ver\-  disagree- 
able refresher  en  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Bardell's  action.      He  breakfa.sted  betimes  next 
moniing,  and,  desiring  Sam  to  accompany  him,  set  forth  towards  Gray's  Inn  Square, 
^am  ! '  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  round,  when  they  got  to  the  end  of  Cheapside. 

'  Sir  ?  '  said  Sam,  stepping  up  to  his  master. 

'  Which  way  ?  ' 

'  Up  Newgate  Street.' 

Mr.  Pickwick  did  not  turn  round  immediately,  but  looked  vacantly  in  Sam's 
face  for  a  few  seconds,  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

'  What 's  the  matter,  sir  ?  '  inquired  Sam. 

'  This  action,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  is  expected  to  come  on,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  next  month.' 

*  Remarkable  coinctdence  that  'ere,  sir,'  replied  Sam. 

*  AVhy  remarkable,  Sam  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Walentine's  Day,  sir,'  responded  Sam  ;  '  rcg'lar  good  day  for  a  breach  o'  promise 
trial.  ' 

Mr.  Weller's  smile  awakened  no  gleam  of  mirth  in  his  master's  countenance. 
Mr.  Pickwick  turned  abruptly  round,  and  led  the  way  in  silence. 

They  had  walked  some  distance :  Mr.  Pickwick  trotting  on  before,  plunged  in 
profound  meditation,  and  Sam  following  behind,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of 
the  most  enviable  and  easy  defiance  of  everything  and  everybody :  when  the  latter, 
who  was  always  especially  anxious  to  impart  to  his  master  any  exclusive  informa- 
tion he  possessed,  quickened  his  pace  until  he  was  close  at  Mr.  Pickwick's  heels  ;  and, 
pointing  up  at  a  house  they  were  passing,  said — 

'  Wery  nice  pork -shop  that  'ere,  sir.' 

'  Yes,  it  seems  so,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
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•  Iclebrated  sassage  factory,'  said  Sum. 

•  Is  it  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

•In  it!"    reiterated  Sam.  vith  some  indignation;    "I  should   rii\tlnT  think   tt 
IS      Whv.  sir,   bless  your  innocent   eyebrows,   that   s   wliirc  the  ni\steru>iis    'is- 
jiiHMiiraiioe of  a  'spcctable  tradesman  t<M>k  place  four  years  nijo.' 

•  Vou  don't  mean  to  say  he  was  burked.  Sam  ?  '    said  Mr.   I'ickwK  k,   l<M.kiiii: 

hastilv  round. 

'No.  I  don't  indeed,  sir.'  replied  Mr.  WclUr,  "  I  wish  I  did  ;  far  worse  tlian  that. 
He  was  the  nioster  o'  that  'ere  shop,  sir,  and  the  inwenter  o'  the  patcnt-ncvt  rltavin'-uff 
.sassacc  steam  injfine.  as  "ud  swaller  up  a  pavin'  stone  if  you  put  it  too  m  ar.  iiml  miiul 
it  into  sussajji's  as  easy  as  if  it  was  a  tender  youn^r  liabby.  Wery  jiroiid  o'  thiil 
marhine  he  was,  as  it  was  nat'ral  he  should  be.  and  he'd  stand  down  in  the  tt  ll.u  .1 
icHikin'  at  iV  wen  it  was  in  full  play,  'till  he  got  piite  melancholy  with  ]o\  .\  wny 
happv  man  he'd  ha'  been,  sir.  in  the  jiossession  o"  that  'ere  iiij,'inc  iiiitl  Iwti  nitin- 
lovelv  hinfants  l)esides,  if  it  hailn't  been  for  his  wife,  whtt  was  a  most  ow-thicitjus 
wixiii.  She  was  always  a  follerin"  him  about,  and  dinnin'  in  his  cars,  "till  at  last  he 
couldn't  stand  it  no  longer.  "  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is,  m\  dear."  he  says  one  ilay  ; 
••  if  vou  persewere  in  this  here  sort  of  amusement,"  he  says,  "  I  "ni  blessetl  if  I  dttii't 
go  away  to  '>t  rriker  ;  ami  Ih.nt  's  all  aliout  it."  "  You  're  a  idle  willm.'  sa>N  slic 
"and  I  wish  ^'        .ins  joy  of  their  bargain."      Artcr  wieh  she  ktt  ps  on  abusin' 

of  him  for  hall  md  then  nms  into  the  little  parlour  bchintl  the  shop,  selv 

to  a  screamin',  say  i  the  death  on  her,  and  falls  in  a  lit,  which  lasts  for  three 

good  hours — one  o'  thiiu  tits  wich  is  all  screamin'  and  kiekiu'.  Well,  next  niornin', 
the  husband  was  missin'.  lie  hadn't  taken  nothin'  from  the  till,  -hiulnt  even  put 
on  his  great-coat — so  it  was  tiuitc  clear  he  warn't  gone  to  'Mcrriker.  Didn't  ctmic 
hack  next  day  ;  didn't  conae  back  next  week  ;  Missis  had  bills  printed,  say  in'  that, 
if  he  'd  come  back,  he  should  be  forgiven  everythin'  (which  was  ver>  lil)eral,  seein' 
that  he  hadn't  done  nothin"  at  all) ;  the  canals  was  ilraggetl.  and  ftir  two  mi>nths 
artervards,  wenever  a  Innly  turned  up,  if  was  carried,  as  a  rcglar  thinu.  straight  off 
to  the  sassage  shop.  Hows'evcr,  none  on  'cm  answered  :  so  they  gave  t)Ut  that  be  W 
run  avay,  and  she  kep'  on  the  bis'ness.  One  Saturday  night,  a  little  thin  old  gen'l'ni'n 
comes  into  the  shop  in  a  great  passion  and  says.  "  Arc  you  the  missis  o'  this  here 
shop  ?  "  "  Yes,  I  am."  says  she.  '"  Well,  mn'am,"  says  he,  "  then  I  've  just  looked 
in  to  say  that  me  and  my  family  ain't  a  gtiin'  to  Ik-  choked  for  nothin'  ;  and  more 
than  that,  ma'am,"  he  says,  "  you  II  aifil«>w  me  to  observe,  that  as  you  don't  use  the 
primest  parts  of  the  meat  in  the  manafivfter  o'  .sassages,  I  think  yt)U  'd  find  beef  <ome 
nearly  as  cheap  as  buttons."  "  As  buttons,  sir  I  "  says  she.  "  Buttons,  ira'ani," 
says  the  little  old  gtntleman,  unfolding  a  l.it  of  paper,  and  showin'  twenty  or  thirt> 
halves  o'  buttons.  "  Nice  sea.somn'  for  sassages,  is  trousers'  buttons,  nui'ani." 
"They  're  my  husband's  buttons  I  "  says  the  widder,  bcginnin'  to  faint.  "  What  !  " 
screams  the  little  old  gen'l'm'n,  turnln'  wcry  paic.  "  I  ^  °  it  all,"  says  the  widder ; 
"  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity  he  rashly  converted  his-self  into  sassngcs  !  "  And 
so  he  had,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  looking  steadil\-  into  Mr.  Pickwick's  horror- 
stricken  countenance,  '  or  else  he'd  been  di  iwd  i  i.o  the  ingine ;  but  however 
that  might  ha'  been,  the  little  old  gen'l'm'n,  who  hatl  lieen  remarkably  partial  to 
sassages  all  his  life,  rushed  out  o'  the  shop  in  a  wild  state,  and  was  never  heerd  on 
■rtenrards  1 ' 

The  relation  of  this  affecting  incident  of  private  life  brought  ma.ster  and  man 
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to  Mr.  Parker's  chambers.      Lowtcn,  holding  the  door  half  open,  was  in  tonvcrsat 
with  a  rur,tily-clad,  miserable-looking  man,  in  boots  without  toes  and  gloves  with    t 
fingers.      There  were  traces  o(  privation  and  suffering — almost  of  despair— in  iiis  u  \ 
and  careworn  coTintcnance ;   he  felt  his  poverty,  for  he  shrunk  to  the  dark  side  f 
the  staircase  as  Mr.  Pickwick  approached. 

'  It 's  very  unfortunate,'  said  the  stranger,  with  a  sigh. 

'  Verj-,'  said  Lowten,  scribbling  his  name  on  the  door-post  with  his  pen,  aid 
rubbing  it  out  again  with  the  feather.      '  Will  you  leave  a  message  for  him  ?  ' 

*  When  do  you  think  he  '11  be  hack  ?  *  inquired  the  stranger. 

'  Quite  uncertain,'  replied  Lowten,  winking  at  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  the  stranger  cast 
his  eyes  towards  the  ground. 

'  You  don't  think  it  would  be  of  any  use  my  waiting  for  him  ?  '  said  the  stranger 
looking  wistfully  into  the  office.  " 

'  Oh  no,  I  'm  sure  it  wouldn't,'  replied  the  clerk,  moving  a  little  more  into  the 
centre  of  the  door-way,  *  He  's  certein  not  to  be  back  this  week,  and  it 's  a  chame 
whether  ho  will  be  next ;  for  when  Perker  once  gets  out  of  town,  he  's  never  in  a 
hurry  to  come  back  again.' 

'  Out  of  town  1 '  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;   '  dear  me,  how  unfortunate  I ' 

*  Don't  go  away,  Mr.  Pickwick,'  said  Lowten,  '  I  've  got  a  letter  for  you.'  The 
stranger  seemed  to  hesitate,  once  more  looked  towards  the  ground,  anil  the  clerk 
winked  slily  at  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  if  to  intimate  that  some  exquisite  piece  of  humour 
was  going  forward,  though  what  it  was  Mr.  Pickwick  could  net  for  the  life  of  him 
divine. 

'  Step  in,  Mr.  Pickwick,'  said  Lowten.  '  Well,  wUl  you  leave  a  message,  Mr 
Watty,  or  will  you  call  again  ?  ' 

'  Ask  him  to  be  so  kind  as  to  leave  out  word  what  has  been  done  in  my  business ' 
said  the  man  ;   '  for  God's  sake  don't  neglect  it,  Mr.  Lowten.' 

'  No,  no  ;  I  won't  forget  it."  replied  the  clerk.  '  Walk  in,  Mr.  Pickwick.  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Watty  ;  it 's  a  fine  day  for  walking,  isn't  it  ?  '  Seeing  that  ^he  stranger 
still  lingered,  he  beckoned  Sam  Weller  to  follow  his  master  in,  and  shu,  •  door  in 
his  face. 

'  ITiere  never  wa*;  such  a  pestering  bankrupt  as  that  since  the  work;  began,  I 
do  believe  1 '  said  LowLen,  throwing  down  his  pen  with  the  air  of  an  injured  man. 
'  His  affairs  haven't  been  in  Chancery  quite  four  years  yet,  and  I  'm  d— d  if  he  don't 
come  worrying  here  twice  a  week.  Step  this  way,  Mr.  Pickwick.  Perker  is  in, 
and  he  '11  see  you,  I  know.  De^•ilish  cold,'  he  added,  pettishly,  '  standing  at  that 
door,  wasting  one's  time  with  such  seedy  vagabonds  ! '  Having  verj  vehemently 
stirred  a  particularly  large  fire  with  a  particularly  small  poker,  the  clerk  led  the  way 
to  his  principal's  private  room,  and  announced  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Ah,  my  dear  sir,'  said  little  Mr.  Perker,  bustling  up  from  his  chair.  '  Well, 
my  dear  sir,  and  what 's  the  news  about  your  matter,  eh  ?  Anything  more  about 
our  friends  in  Freeman's  Court  ?  They  've  not  been  sleeping,  /  know  that.  Ah, 
they  're  very  smart  fellows  ;  very  smart,  indeed.' 

As  the  little  man  concluded,  he  took  an  emphatic  pinch  of  snuff,  as  a  tribute  to 
the  smartness  of  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg. 

'  They  are  great  scoundrels,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Ay,  ay,'  said  the  little  man  ;  '  th.it  's  a  matter  of  opinion,  you  know,  and  «e 
won't  dispute  about  terms ;    because  of  course  you  can't  l,e  expected  to  view  these 
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subiocts  with  a  professional  eye.      Woll,  we  've  tlime  fvorything  thai  's  luirsMiry. 
I  have  retained  Serjeant  Snub»)in.' 

'  I«.  he  a  good  man  ?  '   inquirt-d  Mr.  Piokw  ick. 

'  Good  man  ! '    replietl  Pcrkcr  ;    '  hless  your  ht-art  and  >oiil,  my  drar  !.ir.  .Scrji-iint 
SMu)>l>in  is  at  the  very  top  of  his  profession,      (lets  Irclilc  the  ImsincNs  of  any  man  in 

j^ encaged  in  every  case.      Vou  needn't  mention  it  aliroad  ;    hut  we  say     w«- 

if  the  profession — that  Serjeant  Snubhin  leads  the  court  hy  flu-  nose' 

Till'  little  man  to<jk  another  pinch  of  snuff  as  he  made  this  conimumcation,  and 
irxlded  mysteriously  to  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'Thev  have  subpoena'd  my  three  friends."  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'Ah!  of  course  they  would,'  replic<l  Pcrkcr.  'Important  wilncssrs  ;  saw  y«>u 
in  a  delicate  situation.' 

'  But  she  fainted  of  her  own  accord,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  .She  threw  herself 
into  my  arms.' 

'  Very  likely,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Perker  ;  '  very  likely  and  very  natural.  NnthiiiK 
more  s".  my  dear  sir,  nothing.      But  who  's  to  prove  it  t ' 

'Tney  have  subpoena'd  my  servant  too,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  quittini;  the  other 
point ;  for  there  Mr.  Perkcr's  question  had  somewhat  staggered  him. 

•  Sam  ?  '  said  Perker. 

.Air.  Pickwick  replied  in  the  athrmative. 

'Of  course,  my  dear  sir;  of  course.  1  knew  they  would.  I  could  have  told 
uuu  that,  a  month  ago.  You  know,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  u-ilt  take  the  niaiuif^enicnt  of 
vour  affiirs  into  your  own  hands  after  intrusting  them  to  your  soiicitoi-,  \i>ii  must 
also  take  the  c-onsequences.'  Here  .Mr.  Perker  drew  himself  up  w  ith  conscious  dignity, 
and  brushed  some  stray  grains  of  snuff  from  his  shirt  frill. 

'  .\nd  what  do  they  want  him  to  prove  t '  asked  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  two  or  three 
minutes'  silence. 

'  That  you  sent  him  up  to  the  plaintiff's  to  make  some  offei'  of  a  eonipromise, 
I  suppose,'  replied  Perker.  '  It  don't  matter  much,  though  ;  I  don't  think  many 
counsel  could  get  a  great  deal  out  of  Attn.' 

'  I  don't  think  they  could,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  smiling,  despite  his  vexation, 
at  the  idea  of  Sam's  appearance  as  a  witness.      "  What  course  do  we  pursue  ?  ' 

'  We  have  only  one  to  adopt,  my  dear  sir,'  replied  Perker  ;  '  cross-examine  the 
witnesses  ;  trust  to  Snubbin's  eloquence  ;  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  judge  ;  throw 
ourselves  on  the  jury.' 

'  .\nd  suppose  the  verdict  is  against  mc  ?  '   said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Mr.  Perker  smiled,  took  a  very  long  pinch  of  snuff,  stirred  the  fire,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  remained  expressively  silent. 

'  You  mean  that  in  that  case  I  nmst  pay  the  damages  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
who  had  watched  this  telegraphic  answer  with  considerable  sternness. 

Perker  gave  the  fire  anotuer  very  unnecessary  poke,  and  said,  '  I  urn  afraid  so.' 

'  Then  I  lieg  to  announce  to  you  my  unalterable  determination  to  pay  no  damages 
wl.itever,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  njost  emphatically.  '  None,  Perker.  Not  a  pound, 
not  a  penny,  of  my  money,  shall  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  l)o<lsun  and  Fogg. 
That  is  my  deliberate  and  irrevocable  determination.'  Mr.  Pickwick  ga\c  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  table  before  him,  in  conftrmation  of  the  irrevocability  of  his  intention. 

'  Very  well,  my  dear  sir.  very  well.'  said  Perker.      '  You  know  licst.  of  courM-.' 

'  Of  course,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  hastily.      '  Where  does  Serjeant  Snubbin  live  ?  ' 
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'  In  Lincoln'ii  Inn  Old  Square,'  replied  Perker. 

'  I  should  like  to  siee  him,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*  Sec  Serjeant  Snubbin,  my  dear  sir  ! '    rejoined  Perker,  in  utter  aniuziinii.t 
'  Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear  sir,  impossible.      See  Serjeant  Snubbin  !      Uless  you,  niv  (U 
sir,  such  a  thinjf  was  never  heard  of,  without  a  consultation  fee  Mng  previoiisly  pu  ,1 
and  a  consultation  fixed.      It  couldn't  be  done,  my  dear  sir  ;   it  couldn't  tw  doiie ' 

Mr.  Pickwick,  however,  had  made  up  his  mind  not  nly  that  it  could  Ix-  ii,,, 
but  that  it  should  be  done;  and  the  consequence  w&s,  that  within  ten  niinutes  aft 
he  had  received  the  assurance  that  the  thing  was  impossible,  he  was  .inducted  I. 
his  solicitor  into  the  outer  office  of  the  great  Serjeant  Snubbin  himself. 

It  was  an  uncarpcted  room  of  tolerable  dimensions,  with  a  large  wiiting-tahle 
drawn  up  near  the  fire  :  the  baize  top  of  which  had  long  since  lost  all  ciaim  to  it, 
original  hue  of  green,  and  had  gradually  grown  grey  with  dust  and  age,  except  whir, 
all  traces  of  its  natural  colour  were  obliterated  by  ink-stains.  Upon  the  tahie  wen. 
numerous  little  bundles  of  papers  tied  with  red  tape  ;  and  l>ehind  it,  sat  mi  elderl 
clerk,  whose  sleek  ap|)earance,  and  heavy  gold  watch-chain,  presente<l  impdM," 
indications  of  the  extensive  and  lucrative  practice  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin. 

'  Is  the  Serjeant  in  his  room,  .Mr.  Mallard  ? '  inquired  Perker,  offering  his  Ik)x 
with  all  imajjinablc  courtesy. 

*  Yes  he  is,'  was  the  reply,  '  but  he  's  very  busy.  Look  here ;  not  an  opjiiK.n 
given  \et,  on  any  one  of  these  eases ;  and  an  expedition  fee  paid  with  all  of  'tin. 
The  clerk  smiled  as  he  said  this,  and  inhaled  the  pinch  of  snuff  with  a  zest  whuh 
seemed  to  be  compounded  of  a  fondness  for  snuff  and  a  relish  for  fees. 

*  Something  like  practice  that,'  said  Perker. 

'  Yes."  said  the  barrister's  clerk,  producing  his  own  box,  and  offering  it  with  the 
greatest  conliality  ;  '  and  the  best  of  it  is,  that  as  nobody  alive  except  myself  can 
read  the  .Serjeant's  writing,  they  are  obliged  to  wait  for  the  opinions,  when  he  hii> 
given  them,  till  I  have  copied  'em,  ha — ha — ha  ! ' 

•  Which  makes  good  for  we  know  who,  besides  the  Serjeant,  and  draws  a  little 
more  out  of  the  clients,  eh  ?  '  said  Perker.  '  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! '  At  this  the  Serjeants 
clerk  laughed  again  ;  not  a  noisy  boisterous  laugh,  but  a  silent,  internal  chuikK . 
which  Mr.  Pickwick  disliked  to  hear.  When  a  man  bleeds  inwardly,  it  is  a  danjjerous 
thini;  for  himself ;   but  when  he  laughs  inwardly,  it  bodes  no  good  to  other  people. 

You  haven't  made  me  out  that  little  list  of  fees  that  I  'm  in  your  deiit,  have 
}\,a  '!  '   said  IVrkjr. 

'  Xo.  I  have  not,'  replied  the  clerk. 

•  I  wish  you  would,'  siid  Perker.  '  I>et  me  have  them,  and  I'll  send  you  a 
cheque .  But  I  suppose  you  re  too  busy  pocketing  the  ready  money,  to  think  of  tin 
debtors,  eh  ?  Ha.  ha,  ha  ! '  This  sally  seemed  to  tickle  the  clerk  amazingly,  and 
111  once  more  enjoyed  a  little  quiet  laugh  to  himself. 

'  But,  Mr.  Mallard,  my  dear  friend,'  said  Perker,  suddenly  recovering  his  gravit.. 
and  drawing  the  great  man's  great  man  into  a  comer,  by  the  lappel  of  his  coat ;  "  m  11 
must  persuade  the  Serjeant  to  see  me,  and  my  client  here' 

'  Come,  come,'  said  the  clerk,  '  that 's  not  bad  either.  See  the  Serjeant !  Come. 
that's  too  absurd.'  Notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of  fie  proposal,  however,  the 
clerk  allowed  himself  to  be  gently  drawn  beyond  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  an.! 
after  =1  short  conversation  conducted  in  whispers,  walked  softly  down  a  liltie  tiaik 
passage,   and   disappeared   into  the   legal  luminary's  sanctum  :    whence  he  shortly 
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rtHirncd  on  tipto*.  and  informi'd  Mr.  IVrkcr  nrul  Mr.  Pickwick  Hint  Ihc  Srrjtaiit 
had  Ik'»'"  prevailed  upon  in  viulutiun  of  all  (■>tulilishcd  nili-<t  itiid  ciistoniK.  |<>  mlimt 
thoni  at  once. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Snuhhin  wa.s  a  lantern  faced,  willow coniplcxinncd  man.  of  nlMnit 
tiveandfortv ,  or— as  the  novcU  say— he  niipht  l>e  fifty  He  liad  that  dullliM>kiiit.' 
[Kiiled  eve  which  is  often  t«>  t»e  seen  in  the  heads  of  |)eoplc  who  have  applied  tin  in 
^Ives  lurinff  many  years  to  a  weary  and  lalwrious  course  of  study  ;  and  which  would 
liavc  li'en  sufficient,  without  the  additional  eyc-t'lass  which  dandled  from  a  l)roa«l 
black  ritiand  round  his  neck,  to  warn  a  stranger  that  he  was  very  iicar-si);lited.  His 
hair  was  thin  and  weak,  which  was  iiartl\-  attrihutalile  to  his  having  never  devolcil 
„„i(h  time  to  its  arrangement,  and  partly  to  his  havinjj  worn  for  five  and  I  went  \ 
vears  the  forensic  wig  which  hung  on  a  lilock  IrskU-  him.  The  marks  of  hair-|Miu(l<  i 
on  his  coai-collar,  and  the  dl-washed  and  worse  tiid  while  neckerchief  roiiml  his 
thn)at,  showed  that  he  had  not  found  leisure  since  he  left  the  (H>urt  to  make  any 
alteration  in  his  dress  :  while  the  slovenly  style  of  the  remainilcr  of  his  costume 
warr:iiited  the  inference  that  his  jH-rs"  nnl  appearance  would  not  hasi'  l>«cn  very  much 
iniprovctl  if  he  had.  Dooks  of  practice,  heaps  of  pai)ers,  and  opciic<l  letters,  were 
scattered  over  the  table,  without  any  attempt  at  order  or  arrnnpemciit  ;  the  furniture 
of  the  room  was  old  and  rickety  ;  the  doors  of  tlie  hook-case  were  rotlinu  in  their 
hiniies;  the  dust  flew  out  from  lie  car|)ct  in  little  clouds  at  t  \ery  step  ;  the  hliiids 
were  yellow  with  age  and  dirt ;  the  state  of  cverythiii;,'  in  Ihe  'imhh  showed,  with  a 
clearness  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  Mr.  Serjeant  .Snulibin  was  far  too  much  «M-cupied 
with  liis  professional  pursuits  to  take  any  jjrcat  heed  or  -'-iiard  of  his  |HTs<iiial 
comforts. 

The  Serjeant  was  writing  when  his  clients  entered  ;  he  howeil  alistraetedls  win  m 
Mr.  Fickwiok  was  introduced  by  ins  solicitor;  and  then,  motioniiif;  them  to  a  seat, 
put  his  pen  carefully  in  the  inkstand,  nursed  his  left  ley,  and  wait<<l  to  lie  >pt>ki  n  to. 

'Mr.  Pickwick  is  the  defendant  in  Uardcll  and  Pickwick,  .Mr.  Snulil.in,'  saitl 
Pcrker. 

'  I  am  retained  in  that,  am  I  ?  '  said  the  Serjeant. 

'  You  are.  sir,'  replie<l  Perker. 

The  Serjeant  nodded  his  head,  and  waited  for  sonutiiing  else. 

'  Mr.  Pickwick  was  anxious  to  call  upon  you,  Serjeant  Snuhhin,'  said  Perket. 
to  state  to  you,  before  you  entered  u|)on  the  case,  that  he  denies  there  being  aii\ 
ground  or  pretence  whatever  for  the  action  against  him  ;  anti  that  unless  he  caiin- 
into  court  with  clean  hands,  and  without  the  most  conscientious  euiivietio!!  that  he 
was  right  in  resisting  the  plaintiff's  demand,  he  would  not  lie  there  at  all.  I  lielievt 
I  state  your  views  correctly  ;  do  I  not,  my  dear  sir  ?  '  said  the  little  man  '.irniiL 
to  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Quite  so,'  replied  that  gentleman. 

.Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin  unfolded  his  glasses,  raised  them  to  his  eye ,  ;  and.  i.tlei 
li/oking  at  Mr.  Pickwick  for  a  few  seconds  with  great  curiosity,  tiirnni  u,  Mr.  Pcrker. 
and  said,  smiling  slightly  as  he  spoke — 

'  Has  Mr.  Pickwick  a  strong  case  ?  ' 

The  attorney  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  Do  vou  purpose  calling  witnesses  ?  ' 

•  No.' 

The  smile  on  the  Serjeant's  countenance  became  more  delineil  :    he  rocked  his 
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leg  with  increased  violence  ;    aiul,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  easy-chair,  oonni,,,] 
clul)iouily. 

These  tokens  of  the  Serjeant's  presentiments  on  the  subject,  slight  as  th«\  «i;, 
were  not  lost  on  Mr.  Pickwick.      He  settled  the  spectacles,  through  which  hv  J,,,,! 
attentively  reganlcd  such  demonstrations  of  the  barrister's  feelings  as  ht-  hud  jK-r 
mitted  himself  to  exhibit,  more  firmly,  on  his  nose  ;   and  said  with  grcnt  encriry,  nii.l 
in  utter  disregard  of  all  Mr.  Perker's  admonitory  winkings  and  frownings— 

'  My  wishing  to  wait  upon  you,  for  such  a  purpose  as  this,  sir,  appears,  I  have  n,, 
doubt,  to  a  gentlrmiui  who  sees  so  much  of  these  matters  as  you  must  nicts>ariK 
do,  a  very  extraorclinury  circumstance' 

The  Serjeant  tried  to  look  gravtiv  at  the  ftre,  but  the  smile  came  back  uguin. 

'  (ientlemen  of  your  profession,  sir,'  coutiiiucd  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  see  the  w.,r>t 
side  of  human  nature.  All  its  disputes,  all  its  ill-uill  and  bail  blood,  rise  up  luforc 
you.  You  know  from  your  « xiierience  of  juries  (I  mean  no  disparagement  ti.  m,,,, 
or  them)  how  much  depends  ujmjii  fffecl :  and  you  are  apt  to  attribute  U>  nthcrs.  j 
desire  to  use,  for  purposes  of  deception  and  .self-interest,  the  very  instruments  whuh 
you,  in  pure  honesty  and  honour  of  purpose,  and  with  a  laudable  desire  to  di,  ujur 
utmost  for  your  client,  know  the  temper  and  woith  of  so  well,  from  constantl>  t n.pi,, . . 
ing  them  yourselves.  I  really  Ulitve  that  to  this  circumstance  may  iie  utlnljui,  ! 
the  vulgar  but  very  genera]  notion  of  your  being,  as  a  l)ody,  suspicious,  distrustful, 
and  over-cautious.  Conscious  as  I  am,  sir,  of  the  disadvantage  of  making  siuf,  ^ 
declaration  to  you,  under  such  circumstances,  I  have  come  here,  because  1  wi^li  y,u 
distinctly  to  understand,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Perker  has  said,  that  I  am  iniifjcenl  <  f  the 
fulsehoud  laid  tti  my  charge  ;  and  although  I  am  very  well  aware  of  the  ini  linialilf 
value  of  your  assistance,  sir,  I  must  beg  to  add.  that  unless*  you  sincerely  lielicvt  tliiv, 
I  would  rather  l)c  deprived  of  the  aid  of  your  talents  than  have  the  advuiitayc  i.f 
them.' 

Long  before  the  close  of  this  address,  which  we  are  Iwund  to  saj  was  of  a  xcr-, 
P'osy  character  for  Mr.  Pickwick,  the  Serjeant  had  relapsed  into  a  state  of  ahstrac 
lioii.  After  some  minutes,  however,  during  which  he  had  rc-assu:ned  liis  pin.  In 
t.ppjn-cd  to  l)e  again  aware  of  the  presence  of  his  clients  ;  raising  his  head  from  tbe 
paper,  he  said,  rather  snappishly — 

'  Who  is  with  me  in  this  case  ?  ' 

'  Mr.  Phunky,  Serjeant  Snubbin,'  replied  the  attorney. 

'  Phunky,  Phunky,'  said  the  Serjeant,  '  I  never  heard  the  name  before.  \h- 
must  l)e  a  very  joung  man.' 

'  Yes,  he  is  a  very  young  man,'  replietl  the  attorney.  '  He  was  only  culled  tt;t 
other  day.      Let  me  see— he  has  not  been  at  the  Bar  eight  years  yet.' 

'  .\h,  I  thought  not,'  said  the  Serjeant,  in  that  sort  of  pitying  tone  in  uimii 
ordinary  folks  would  speak  of  a  verv  helpless  Httlc  child.  '  Mr.  Mallard,  send  rom,  i 
to  Mr. Mr. -' 

'  Phunky's— Holborn  t'ourt.  Gray's  Inn,'  interposed  Perker.  (Holbom  t'uurt. 
by  the  bye,  is  South  Square  now.)  '  Mr.  Phunky,  and  say  I  should  be  glad  if  lie  'd 
step  here,  a  moment.' 

Mr.  Mallard  departed  to  execute  his  commission  ;  and  Serjeant  Snubbin  relapsed 
into  abstraction  until  Mr.  Phunky  himself  was  introduced. 

Although  an  infant  barrister,  he  was  a  full-grown  man.  He  had  a  very  ner\oiis 
manner,  and  a  painful  hesitation  in  his  speech  ;    it  did  not  appear  to  be  a  natural 
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ilcKcl.  ui't  seemed  rather  the  reMilt  of  tiiiiiiht\.  aiiMUL;  fii'iu  llic  ci'ii-i  |l>u^Ill  ^s  <•( 
lieiiia  'kept  down'  •>>■  want  of  incans.  or  intrrcsf,  or  coinHMon.  it  iinpuili  mi .  mv 
the  v.i"ie  might  he.  He  was  overawed  t>y  tin-  .Serjeant,  ami  |iii'iiiniiill\  i..  !i,(,ii, 
to  tlie  attorney. 

•  I  have  not  had  the  pleasiire  of  Nccinj;  \oii  I.efore.  Mr.   riniiik\.'     ;  .il  s, 
Sniil'lii".  "i'h  haughty  eondeseension. 


lilt 


Mr.    I'hiinky   liowed.       He  /mil  had    the   pleaMire   of   scciim   'he   Srrjt.uit.    mil   if 
iiivMi't;  him  t<K).  with  all  a  jMMir  man's  envs.  for  « ijjht  \<ars  and  a  i|iiarter. 
■  Vol!  are  with  me  in  this  eavc.  I  understand  '!  '    sai<l  tin-  .Sirji  int. 
If  .Mr.  Phimky  had  l>een  a  riiii  u\i>\.  he  woulil  have  m-tantls    -tut   for  Ins  lUrk 
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(iirt'luad.  and  endeavuure<l  to  rtcollfit.   whether,   in  the  iniillifHiril  \    of  liiv  .  nj.ML'< 
iiient'.  lie  had  undertaken  this  one,  or  not  ;    hiif  as  he  was  millirr  rieh  iior  wise  (iii 
tills  sense  at  all  events)  he  turned  red.  and  l«>wtd. 
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merits  of  the  ease-;    liut  as  he  had  rea<!  such  pa|K-rs  as  had  lni  n  hud  inforr  Inii  in 
tlir  CDurse  of  the  aetioii,  ami  had  thou;;ht  of  nollnii;;  (  Isc.  «aknii.'  or  sin  pin..'.  tliront;fi 
out  the  two  months  (hiring  wlii»-h  he  had   ln-en   retained   as   Mr.   ^c  i|.aiit    Snul.l.in  s 
junior,  he  turned  a  deeper  red.  and  Imwcd  mtaiii. 

'This  is  .Mr.  Piekwiek,'  said  the  .Serjiaiit.  m.iviii^  Ins  p<  n  in  I  In  ilifili.n  in 
whiels  that  f;enfleniaii  was  standiiii;. 

Mr.  I'hiinky  howed  to  .Mr.  I'lekwu-k  with  a  ie\iri  nee  winch  a  li;>t  cia  nt  mii-t 
ever  awaken  :   and  n);Hin  inelined  his  head  towards  his  Icailir. 

■  Perhaps  you  will  take  Mr.  Pickwick  a.\ay."  ^iiid  tlic  Serjeant,  "and  aid  and 
-hear  anythinjj  Mr.  Piekwiek  iiiav  wish  to  coininiiincalc.  \Vc  shall  have  a  con 
saltation,  of  eoiirse.'  With  this  hint  that  he  had  U'cii  intcrriiptid  ipiilc  loiii;  ciioiiuh. 
Mr.  .Serjeant  Snul>l>in,  who  had  liem  yiadilallv  ),'ro«in^'  more  and  more  alislracted, 
ajiplied  his  ({lass  to  his  e\es  for  an  instant,  liowcd  shu'litK  ronml.  .ind  u.i.  omc  mon 
(Iceply  immersed  m  the  case  licforc  him  :  winch  arose  out  ol  an  inlcnniiiallc  lawsoif. 
tiiijriiiatiiin  in  the  act  <if  an  iiidividu.il,  deecascil  ,i  ci  ntnrv  nr  so  ayo,  who  had  sto|i|i.i! 
up  a  pathway  leading  fiiuii  some  place  winch  iiohoilv  ivcr  imiiic  from,  to  sunic  other 
place  which  nolMidx  cmt  went  to. 

Mr.  I'hunky  would  not  hear  of  passmi*  thronjjh  an\  door  niitil  Mr,  Pick«ii  k  iml 
his  solicitor  had  pass<tl  through  lieforc  hiiu.  so  il  Mas  some  tmn-  l»eforc  tlie\  );ol  into 
tlie  Sipiare  :  and  when  thc\  did  reach  it.  the\  walked  up  and  down,  and  helil  a  loiii: 
conference,  the  result  of  uhieli  was.  that  it  was  a  \er\  ditliciilt  matter  to  -a\  lioxv  th- 
MTihct  would  m>  :  that  iioImhIv  could  presimi"  to  calculate  on  the  issue  of  an  aelioii  ; 
that  it  was  ver>  liieky  they  had  prevented  tiic  oilier  party  fniin  ;;etliiii;  Sei|i,iiit 
Siiuiiliiii  ;  and  other  topics  of  doiilit  and  c  iisolalion,  common  in  sui-h  a  po-ilion  of 
affairs. 

Mr.  Weller  was  then  ronseij  li\  his  master  from  a  sw.  sieeji  of  an  hour's 
duration  ;   and.  Iiidiiing  adieu  to  i.owlen.  Ihe\  rcliiriiiil  lo  the  I  il\. 
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IJKSCIMUKS.  F.\l{  .MOKK  KIM-V  THAN  TIIK  COl'ItT  NKWSMAN  KVKIt 
IMI>.  A  IIACIIEL<>I«">  I'AKTY,  (JIVKN  HV  MIt.  BOB  iSAWVKIt  AT 
HIS    LOIXMXiS    IN    TIIK    BOKOKiil 

THKKK  JN  a  rejxisf  ahout  Laiit  Street,  in  the  Burough,  whieh  shed^  ;i  jront;^ 
inelaneholy  \i]Mm  the  .suiil.  There  arc  always  a  ^ood  many  liouses  to  |,t 
ill  the  street  :  it  is  a  liy-strect  too,  and  its  dulnesii  is  soothing.  A  l.nuv 
ill  Laiit  .Street  would  not  eonie  within  tlie  denomination  of  a  lirstratt' 
resideiice.  in  the  strict  aceeptation  of  the  term  ;  but  it  is  a  most  desirable  sjiot  never- 
theless. If  a  limn  wished  to  abstract  himself  from  the  world-  to  remove  IiihimII 
from  within  the  reach  of  tcin]>tation — to  place  himself  beyond  the  itussibility  ci! 
aiiy  induocnieiit  to  look  out  of  the  window — he  should  by  alt  means  go  to  I,ai,t 
Street . 

In  this  ha]>]>y  retreat  are  colonised  a  few  clear-starehers.  a  spniikli;'(!  of  jniiriiev- 
iiieii  iKJokbinders.  one  or  two  prison  agents  for  the  Insolvent  Court,  several  stnall 
liousekee|)ers  who  are  employwl  in  the  Dopks,  a  handful  of  mantua-makers,  and  a 
sea.soniiig  of  jobbing  tailors.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  eithc-r  direct  tlini 
energies  to  the  letting  of  furnished  apartments,  or  devote  themselves  to  the  luultlitiii 
■  and  invigorating  pursuit  of  mangling.  The  chief  features  in  the  .still  life  of  the  strtrt 
are  green  shutters,  lodging-bills.  i)rass  d<Mir-plates.  and  iR-ll-handles  ;  the  priiieiji: 
specimens  of  aminated  nature,  the  pot-boy,  the  iiiuflin  youth,  and  the  baketl-)M>tai'i 
man.  The  population  is  migratory,  usually  disapf)earing  on  the  verge  of  ipi'irltT- 
(lay.  iind  generally  b\  night.  His  Majesty's  revenues  are  seldom  collected  in  tin. 
Iiapp>  vallev  ;  the  rents  are  dubious  :  and  the  water  communication  is  very  fre<|uenlh 
cut  off. 

Mr.  Hob  Sawyer  emliellished  one  side  of  the  lire,  in  his  tirst-tloor  front,  eiirl\  i.n 
llie  evening  for  whieii  lie  had  in\  ited  Mr.  Pickwick:  and  Mr.  Ben  Allen  the  clliit. 
The  prci)aratu>ns  for  the  reception  of  visitors  app«-ared  to  l)e  compUtcil.  Tin 
umbrellas  in  the  passage  had  l>ecn  heaped  mtn  the  little  corner  outside  the  burk 
parlour  d<M>r  :  the  iMtnnet  and  shawl  of  the  landlady's  servant  had  been  reiiiuvt'd 
troni  the  banisters;  there  were  not  more  than  two  pairs  of  pattens  on  th«-  strett 
door  mat,  and  a  kitchen  candl' .  with  a  very  long  snuff,  burnt  cheerfully  on  the  !e(ls.'t 
of  the  staircase  window.  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  had  himself  j)urchased  the  sjiirits  at  ,i 
wine  vaults  in  High  Street,  and  had  returned  home  i>receding  the  bearer  tin  nii). 
to  preclude  the  |M>ssibility  of  their  deliverv  at  the  wrong  hon>>e.  The  piiiuli  wa. 
rcady-mmic  in  a  red  ]>aii  in  the  bed-r(K>m  ;  a  little  table,  covered  with  a  gn-cn  buizr 
cloth,  had  been  lM)rrowed  from  the  parlour,  to  play  at  cards  on  ;  and  the  glasses  it 
the  establishment,  together  with  those  which  had  l)ecn  borrowed  for  the  ipoeaM"ii 
from  the  publie-housc.  w<'re  all  drawn  up  in  a  tray,  which  was  deposited  on  llu 
lauding  outside  the  door. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  highly  siitisftu-tory  nature  of  all  these  arrangements,  thru 
was  a  cloud  on  the  countenance  of  Mi.  Bob  Sawyer,  as  he  sat  by  the  fireside.  Tin  i' 
was  ii  sympathising  expression,   too,  in  the  features  of  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  as  he  gazni 
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iiiteiitiv  (III  tlie  coals  ;    and  u  toiu-  of  niclniu-hiily  in  liis  voici-,  as  lu-  siinl.  aftt  r  a  Imii; 
silciiee  — 

'  UVII.  it  1.V  unlucky  she  should  liuvr  taken  it  in  her  head  t<>  ti.ih  m>iii,  jii^i  on 
thi"'  occasion.      She  might  at  least  have  waitcil  till  tn-niurniw ." 

•  Tliat 's  her  nuilevolcncc,  that's  Iut  nuilevulenee.'  returned  Mr.  Miil>  .Sa«\,t. 
vehemently.  '  She  says  that  if  I  can  afford  to  u'inc  .i  |iart\  I  oiiuht  to  lie  ahle  to  |m\ 
her  eonfonndeil  "  little  hill." 

•  How  ionjr  has  it  lieeii  runniiii:  .'  '  in<(iiired  .Mr.  Hen  Allen.  A  lull,  dy  the  li\. . 
is  the  most  extraordinary  locomotive  engine  that  the  i.'eniiis  of  man  ever  |iriidueni. 
It  would  keep  on  ninninK  dnrin>;  the  longest  liretinie.  without  ever  once  sto|i|iiny  o; 
Its  own  aeeord. 

•  Only  u  quarter,  and  a  month  or  si..'  repined  .Mr.  Hdi  .Saw\er. 

Ben  Allen  coughed  hopelessly,  and  direeteil  a  searehing  limk  lietween  the  t«i. 
top  hars  ol  the  stove. 

•  It  11  l)e  a  dcnccd  unpleasant  tiling  if  she  takes  it  into  her  head  to  It  I  i.ul.  when 
(hose  felliiws  are  here,  won't  it  '!  '    said  Mr.  lU-u  .Mien  at  lenutli. 

■  Iforrilili',"  replied  Boh  Sawyer.  "  horrilile.' 

.\  low  tap  was  heard  at  the  room  door.  Mr.  Bol.  Sa«\ir  lonked  e\piisM\(lv 
at  his  friend,  and  hade  the  tapper  come  in  :  whereupon  a  dirty  slipshod  uirl  in  Maek 
cotton  sto<'kin)fs,  who  might  have  passed  for  the  nejileeted  daughter  nf  a  sup.r.inmiateil 
(I'lstmaii  in  very  reduced  circnmstanees.  thrust  in  her  head,  and  said 

•  I'lease.  Mister  Sawyer,  Missis  Kaddle  wi.nts  to  sjn-ak  to  i/nii.' 

Before  Mr.  Boh  Sawyer  could  return  any  answer,  the  yirl  siuldeniv  diNappeiired 
Willi  a  jerk,  as  if  soniehotly  had  given  her  a  violent  pull  iM-hind  :  this  nivslennus  <  xit 
was  no  siMiner  accomplished,  than  there  was  another  tap  at  the  diHir  .1  sniati.  puinted 
1  1)1.  which  scrnied  to  say,  '  Here  I  am.  anil  m  I  'm  coimiii;.' 

Mr.  Boll  Sawyer  glanced  at  his  friend  with  a  lnok  '•!  alijecf  Miii>iehrii>.iiiii.  ai.c 
(iiiee  more  cried  '  Come  in.' 

The  jierniission  was  not  at  all  iiecessar\.  lor.  helme  .Mr.  Holi  .Sawvir  ijiiil  uttered 
the  words,  a  little  (icrce  woman  lioiineed  into  the  romu.  all  ui  a  *reiiililf  «ith  pawim,. 
ami  pale  with  rage. 

"  N<iw.    Mr.   Sawyer,'   said   the   little   tien'c   wniiian.   tryim.'   lo  appeal    \vi\    calm. 

if  you   11  have  the  kindness  t<i  settle  that  little  lull  ol  mine  I    11  thank  \oii.  I><'eaii>e 

I've   g«>t    my  rent   to   pay  this  afterniMin.   and    iii\    landlord's  wailiim  ImIhw   now.' 

Here  the  little  woman  ruhhed  her  hands,  and  lnoked  steadilv   ov<r  Mr.  lioli  Sawvi  1  ~ 

lieiid,  at  the  wall  hehind  luir 

'  I  am  ver>  sorr\  to  put  voii  to  aii>  iiiiiiu\eiiienee.  .Mr^.  Baddle,' s.-nd  Boli  .s.iw  \  cr. 
de[erentiiill\ .  "  liiit 

'Oh,  it  isn't  any  miniivenience.'  i<|iiied  the  little  woman,  with  a  slmll  liiiii. 
■  I  didn't  want  it  partii'ular  l«'forc  to-da\  ;  leastwa<.  ~.  as  it  has  to  yo  to  inv  landlmd 
(hreetly.  it  was  .is  well  for  >nii  In  k<-e)i  it  as  me.  \ft  promised  iiie  this  alli  rni  1  !;. 
Mr.  Sawyer,  and  ivery  gentlf  man  as  ha>  (\ir  lived  here,  has  kept  his  word.  mi.  aN  i.l 
iiiiirsc  anyi)o«iy  as  calls  himself  a  geiitleman.  dues.'  Mrs.  Baddle  toss«d  her  luaii. 
I'lt  her  lips,  riililied  her  hand^  harder,  suid  liM.ked  at  the  wall  imire  sl.adiK  than  i  \i  1. 
It  was  plain  to  see.  as  Mr.  B«ili  Saw\er  r<  iiiark*'<l  in  a  style  of  ra-lirii  .illej;oi\  un  ;< 
.uliseipient  (M-easion.  that  she  was  •  yctlini.'  tin   steam  up.' 

■  I  am  very  sorr\ ,  .Mis.  Baddle.'  saal   M<.t>  Sawver  with  all  imagiiiahle  liiiiMilits. 
hut  the  fact   i".  thai    I  have  been  dis:i|ii".iiit«  d   in  the  t  if\    toda\.'      Kxtraoniinnrv 
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place  thut  City.      An  astoiiishiiiK  number  cif  men  uluays  are  K^ttinf;  (lisnpp<iji>t('il 
there. 

■  Well,  Mr.  Sawyer.'  said  Mrs.  Raddle.  pInntinK  herself  firmly  on  ii  puq  li- 
••aulillower  in  the  Kidderminster  eaqwt,  '  and  what  's  that  to  me,  sir  ?  ' 

■  I — I — have  no  douht.  Mrs.  Raddle.'  said  Hoh  Sawyer,  blinking  this  last  (piistu.n. 
■  that  l>cfore  the  middle  of  next  week  we  shall  Ik-  able  to  set  ourselves  <piitc  scpmre. 
and  (in  on,  on  a  Iwtter  system,  afterwards.' 

Tiiis  was  all  .Mrs.  Haddle  wanted.  She  had  hustled  up  to  the  apartment  of  the 
unlueky  Rol>  Sawyer,  so  oent  upon  going  into  a  passion,  that,  in  all  probahiljtv.  pay- 
ment would  have  rather  disap|)ointed  her  than  otherwise.  She  was  in  exciliciit 
order  for  a  little  relaxation  of  the  kind  :  having  just  exehanged  a  few  intiiHiucturv 
compliments  with  .Mr.  R.  in  the  front  kitchen. 

'  Do  you  suppose.  Mr.  Sawyer,'  said  Mrs.  Raddle,  elevating  her  voice  f,ir  the 
information  of  the  neighbours,  'do  you  suppose  that  I  'm  a  going  day  after  (lii\  ti 
let  a  feliar  occupy  my  hnlgings  as  never  thinks  of  paying  his  rent,  nor  even  I  lie  \(r\ 
mone>  laid  out  for  the  fresh  butter  and  lump  .<iugar  that 's  iHiught  for  his  brejkfavt, 
and  the  very  milk  that  "s  took  in.  at  the  street  door  t  Do  you  suppose  a  hard-workiui,' 
and  industrious  woman  as  has  lived  in  this  street  for  twenty  year  (ten  year  om  r  tlic 
way,  and  nine  year  and  three  quarter  in  this  very  house)  has  nothing  else  to  dn  Imt 
to  work  herself  to  death  after  a  parcel  of  lazy  idle  fellars  that  are  always  sniokin;;  iiiiij 
drinking,  and  lounging,  when  they  ought  to  Ih-  glad  to  turn  their  hands  m  ati\tliii)j,' 
that  would  help  "em  to  pay  their  bills  Y      Do  you ' 

'  .My  gojHl  soul.'  intcrposeii  Mr.  Renjaniin  Allen,  soothingly. 

'  Have  the  gtMxlness  to  keep  your  observashuns  to  yourself,  sir.  I  bet;.'  -ai«i 
Mrs.  Ruddle,  suddenly  arrestina  the  rapid  torrent  of  her  speech,  and  atldressinir  tlie 
third  p:iity  with  impressive  slowness  and  soleitmity.  *  I  am  not  aweer,  sir.  thiit  you 
have  any  right  to  address  your  conversation  to  me.  I  don't  tliink  I  let  these  apuit- 
ments  to  yo.i.  sii." 

'  No,  you  eertaiidy  did  not,'  said  .Mi.  IJenjamin  Allen. 

'  Very  gtnid.  sir,'  responded  Mrs.  Raddie,  with  lofty  fKjliteness.  '  Then  p'i:ip>, 
sir,  you  'il  coidine  yourself  (o  l)reakiug  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  p<K>r  people  iii  tho 
hospitals,  and  kee|>  yourself  to  yourself,  sir,  or  there  may  be  some  persons  lure  a» 
will  make  you,  sir.' 

•  But  you  are  such  an  unreasonable  woman,'  remonstrated  Mr.  Renjaniin  .Mien. 

■  I  beg  your  parding,  youi.g  man,'  said  .Mrs.  Raddle,  in  a  cold  perspiniti'ii  .if 
anger.      "  But  will  you  have  the  j>otKlness  just  to  call  ine  that  again,  sir  t ' 

'  I  didn't  make  use  of  the  word  in  any  invidious  sense,  ma''im,'  n  plied  Mr. 
n<-njamin  .Mien,  growing  somewhat  uneasy  on  his  own  account. 

'  I  l)eg  your  parding.  young  nion,'  dejnaiided  Mrs.  Raddle  in  a  louder  and  iiime 
imperative  tone.  '  But  who  do  you  call  a  woman  1  Did  you  make  thut  reniaik 
to  me,  sir  ?  ' 

'  Why,  bless  my  heart  !  "   said  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen. 

'  Did  you  apply  thi.;  name  to  me,  I  ask  of  you,  sir  1  '  interrupted  Mrs.  RMdiiie. 
with  intense  ticrceness,  th.-owing  the  d<K>r  wide  open. 

'  Why,  of  course  I  did.'  replied  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen. 

'  Yes,  of  course  \i>u  did,"  said  .Mrs.  Ruddle.  Itaeking  gr.iduidiv  to  the  dof>r,  inu! 
raising  her  voice  to  its  loudest  pitch,  for  the  s|>eeial  iH-hojif  of  Mr.  Raddle  in  the  kitehi  n. 
*  Yes,  of  course  von  did  !      .\n<l  evcrvNorly   !<nows  tluit  flie\    nia\    safelv  insult   ine 
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mv  own  'oiiNC  while  my  huslmiui  sits  sk-i'iuiiu  ilowiistair.s.  tiiiil  tiikmi;  no  iimii,- 
ihitice  than  if  I  was  a  dojj  ill  tht-  strtcts.  Ilf  i>iij>lif  to  Iw  asliaiin'il  i>f  hiinM-lf  (ht-n- 
Mrs.  lladHlf  suhhcil)  t(i  allow  his  wifi-  to  lie  treated  in  this  wa\  li>  it  pMrctl  <>|  \..i!iijr 
ciittir^  unci  i-arvcrs  of  live  (•ooplt's  ImmIics,  that  ilisjjraccs  thf  |i><I;;mii;s  (ainitlur  m.Ii). 
uiul  Iruving  her  «'X|)osetl  to  all  manner  i>f  nlnisc  :  a  luisi.  fanil  liiiirtiil.  tuiii'H'iis 
writi'li.  that  's  afraid  to  come  ll|).stai^^,  and  face  thf  ndliidN  ercaturc  that  's  afiaid 
tliiit 's  afraid  to  eomo  1  *  Mrs.  Hadille  jiaiiscd  to  listen  whether  tlir  n|"litii'ii  i,| 
the  taunt  had  roused  her  lietter  half:  mikI.  tiiidmu  tliiit  it  Inxl  in't  lireii  sini<  s^liii. 
ni(M-tt(li'd  to  deseend  the  stairs  with  solis  iminnieralile  :  when  then  <'aiiie  a  li'iid 
limihle  kiioek  at  the  street  door:  uhereiipoii  she  burst  inl>>  an  hxstt'  i  A  ht  of 
„f,.|„i,jr.  aeeompanied  with  dismal  moans,  which  was  |irolonued  until  the  kiux'k 
liad  l«en  reiH-ated  six  times,  when,  m  an  imeontrollahle  Imrst  of  iiienl;'!  at.'oii\ ,  she 
threw  down  all  the  unihrellas,  iv-A  disappeared  into  the  hack  parlour,  elosim.'  the 
iKior  after  her  with  an  awful  erasli. 

•  I)iK's  Mr.  Sawyer  live  here  ?  '    said  Mr.  i'ukwick.  wluii  the  iloor  was  o]nind. 

■  V<s.'  said  the  yirl,  "  iirst  lltMir.  It's  the  door  slrai^'hl  afore  \ou,  when  >oii 
act.s  to  the  top  of  the  .stiiir  ,'  Having;  ^'iven  this  instruetion,  the  handmaid,  who  iind 
i)e<"ii  hrounlit  up  anions  •"■c  ahoricinal  iiihahitants  of  Southw:irk.  di  .appeareil.  with 
the  taiidle  in  her  lianil  o.;\vn  the  kitehcn  stairs:  jH-rfeetl\  satisliid  that  she  h:ii< 
ijime  evervthinjf  that  eoi.id  possil>l\   he  reqiiiri-d  of  hei  under  the  eireunistano's. 

.Mr.  SnoilKra.ss,  who  entered  last,  srcuntl  tin-  sti'ctl  diMir.  after  .s<\eral  int  ffeetiiai 
efforts,  by  putting  up  tlie  ehain  ;  and  the  friends  stiimliled  u)>stairs,  when'  th<  \  were 
received  hy  Mr.  Uol>  .Sawyer,  who  had  Ihtii  afraid  to  fin  d-'wn,  lest  he  shouM  I"- 
ua\laid  hy  Mrs.  Raddle. 

•  How  arc  von  "r  '  said  the  diseomtiti'il  student.  '  (ihiil  to  see  \oii,  -take  caie 
ol  the  f-iasses."  This  eaulioi;  was  uddiissed  to  Mr.  I'icku.ck.  who  liad  put  his  h:it 
in  the  tra\ . 

•  Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Fickwiek,  '  I  l>e>;  your  pardon.' 

■  Don't  mcntiu'i  it.  don  t  mention  it.'  said  Uol.  Sawyer.  '  1  in  nither  eoiilim  d 
for  rmini  here,  hut  you  must  ])ut  up  with  all  that,  when  \oii  come  to  see  .i  \ouni; 
haihelor.  Walk  in.  Vou  've  seen  this  gentleman  liefore,  1  think  .'  '  .Mr.  I'iekwu  k 
shiKik  hands  with  Mr.  Benjamin  .Mien,  ami  his  friemls  followed  his  example.  Tht  \ 
hail  --i-arcely  taken  their  seats  when  there  \\as  another  douhle  kli^ek. 

I  hope  Ih  it 's  Jaek  Hopkins!'    said  Mi.   Holi  .Sawver       •  Hiisli.      Y' s,   it    is, 
timie  up,  Jaek  ;    eome  up." 

.\  heavy  fiM)tstep  was  heard  iiik<ii  tin  stairs,  and  Ja<k  llopkin^  ;.ii-enl«d  h'lii^t  If. 
He  wore  a  lilaek  velv<t  waisteoat.  with  thunderand-!it;htmn«  liiillon^:  a'ld  a  'iliie 
stniK'd  shirt,  with  a  white  taisf  collar. 

■  Vou  're  late,  .laek  ':"  '    said  Mr.  Hcnj.iiinn  .Mien. 

"  Been  detained  at  Bartholomew's,'  n-pl.ed  Hopkins. 

■  .\iiythinv'  new  ?  ' 

'No.  nothiiijt  parlieular.  Hiithtr  a  v;o<hI  aeeident  hrou^jht  into  the  <  ;isuulty 
ward.' 

'  What  was  that,  sir  '.'      im|Uiitil  .Mi.  I'lekwiek. 

'Only  u  man  fallen  out  of  a  four  pan  of  sl:iirs'  windiiw  ; — .'nit  it  's  a  v<r>  f.iir 
ease    -very  fair  ease  iiiiUed.' 

Do  you   mean   that   tin-  |.atient   is   m   .i    fair  \\a\    to   re<o\er';'     in(,uired  Mr. 
Pickwiek. 
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'  No,"  rcjii.-.l  Hopkins,  curflessly.  •  X,,,  I  should  rather  snv  he  w> -ildnt 
Then'  must  }<€  i-  >p|piHli.l  o|H-.ati<>ii  flu.uKh,  to-morrow -magnifieent  siijl.t  if  Sl„hf r 
does  it.' 

•  Vou  consider  Mr.  Slasher  a  jfotnl  o]>erator  ?  "   said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

■  Hest  alive.'  replieil  Hopkins.  •  T.iok  a  Iwy's  left  out  of  the  socket  last  H„k 
-lK)y  ate  five  apples  ..nd  a  j{iii)»erhrcad  cake— exactly  fwo  minutes  aft.r  it  «iis  al' 
over,  lK.y  said  he  wouldn't  lie  there  to  he  made  uame  of,  and  he  'd  toll  his  ni..tl..r  if 
they  didn't  l>ej!in.' 

'  Dear  me  !  '    said  Mr.  i'iekwirk.  astonished. 

•  P<H)h  !      That  's  nothiuR,  that  ain't."  said  Jack  Hopkins.      '  Is  it.  Boh  .' ' 
'  XothiuK  at  all.'  replied  .Mr.  lJol>  Sawyer. 

•  By  the  hye.  Boh.'  said  Hopkins,  with  a  scarcely  perceptihie  glance  at  .Mr.  Puk- 
wick's  attentive  face,  '  we  had  a  ciirioiis  accident  la.vt  night.  A  child  was  l.r.,„„ht 
in.  who  had  swallowed  a  necklace." 

'  Swallowed  what,  sir  't '   interrupted  Mr.  Pickwick. 

•  A  necklace,"  replied  Jack  Hopkins.  '  Xot  all  at  once,  vou  know,  that  w.hiI.I 
he  too  much— j^ou  eoiddn't  swallow  that,  if  the  child  ditl-  eh.  Mr.  Pickwick,  ha  !  Iia  • ' 
Mr.  H'l  ;is  appearetl  highly  Rrntified  with  his  own  pleasantry;  and  continu,,! 
•X...  ■(■  ^.y  was  this.  Child's  parents  were  poor  jjeople  who  lived  iu  a  toiiri 
(  hi  Id  s  eluest  sister  IwuRht  n  necklace ;  common  necklace,  made  of  large  hla<  k 
woo<lcn  lieads.  Child,  beinj?  foiid  of  toys,  crihbed  the  necklace,  hid  it,  plaved  «ith 
It.  cut  the  stnnjj,  and  swallowed  a  Inad.  Child  thought  it  capital  fun,  went  twk 
next  day,  and  swallowed  another  head." 

•Bless  my  heart.'  said  .Mr.  Pickwick,  'what  a  .Ireadful  thing!  I  l,c>.'  o-ir 
pardon,  sir.      Go  on.' 

■  Xext  day.  child  swallowed  two  beads;  the  day  after  thet,  he  treated  hinis,!f 
to  three,  and  so  on,  till  in  a  weeks  time  he  had  got  through  tlu  .  ecklac-  llvc-an.l- 
twenty  In^ads  in  ail.  The  sister,  who  was  an  industrious  girl,  and  seldom  trr.iful 
herself  to  a  hit  of  finery,  crietl  her  eves  out.  at  the  loss  of  the  necklace  :  lo^.ked  liijrh 
and  low  for  it  ;  hut.  I  needn't  say,  didn't  find  it.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  faii.ih 
were  at  dmncr  -baked  shoulder  of  mutton,  and  potatoes  under  it- the  .hiid.  whn 
wasn't  hungry,  was  playing  alwut  the  room,  when  suddenly  there  was  heard  a  ,ks  il 
of   >  noise,  like  a  small  hailstorm.      "  Don't  do  that,  mv  b^y,"  said  the  father  I 

ain't  a  doin'  nothing."  said  the  child.  "  Well,  don"t  do  it"  again,"  said  tlu  falh-  r. 
ftuie  was  a  short  silence,  and  then  the  noise  \)egan  again,  worse  than  ever.  ■  If 
you  dont  mind  what  I  say,  my  boy,""  said  the  father,  "  vou  "11  find  yourvlf  ,„  |,,I 
in  something  less  than  a  pig's  whisper."  He  gave  the  child  a  shake  to  make  I.iim 
oiKKlient.  and  such  a  rattling  ensued  as  nol)ody  ever  heard  before.  "Why.  duimn.. 
If  s  in  the  child  !  •'  said  the  father,  "  he  's  got  the  croup  in  the  wrong  place  !  '  N.. 
I  havent.  father."  said  the  child.  I>eginning  to  cry,  "  it  "s  the  necklace  ;  I  swallow.  ,1 
it.  father.  -The  father  caught  the  child  up.  and  ran  with  him  to  the  hospital  :  tlu 
f.oads  in  the  boy's  stomach  rattling  all  the  way  with  the  jolting  ;  o.id  the  pt-upk- 
looking  up  in  the  air.  and  .lown  in  the  cellars,  to  see  where  the  xmu,  :i  sound  raii- 
from.  He  's  m  the  hospital  now,'  said  Jack  Hopkins,  'and  he  mak.s  such  .  >K- 
of  a  noise  when  he  walks  alwut,  that  they  're  obliged  to  muffle  him  in  a  watchman  ^ 
coat,  for  fear  he  should  wake  the  f)ptients  !  ' 

'That  "s  the  most  extraordinary  case  I  ever  he,,  d  of,'  said  Mr,  >'i  'iwick    wul 
an  emphatic  blow  on  the  table.  ' 
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•  Oh.  tlinl  'i  iiotliin;;,'  saiil  Jiiik  Ilopkin-  : 
I  rrtainly  not,'  rcplird  Mr.  IM>  Sawyer. 

•  Wrv  sinRular  things  occwr  in  our  prof^•^^i^>n.  I  tnii  assiirr  \<>u.  sir.'  -anl  llii|.kiii~. 

•  So  i  shouUI  Ik-  tlisposed  to  iiiiatfim-.'  rcphti!  Mr.  I'ickxMrk. 

Another  knock  at  the  (lo<ir,  announord  n  larijr  liradtil  \ounir  man  in  a  Mi'<  k  wil'. 
who  brought  with  him  a  scort>utic  youth  in  a  Iouk  stock.  Tli«  n.xt  ...ni.r  was  .1 
wntlonmi.  m  11  shirt  emhlnjionrd  witli  pink  iuuhors.  «h..  ums  ilos.  1\  folh.ur.l  l.\  ., 
pale  youth  with  a  plateiJ  wiitchguanl.  Tlie  arrival  of  a  prim  jMrs.muL'.'  m  <  i...ii 
linen  uml  eloth  hoots  rendered  the  party  eompUte.  Tli.  hill.  laMe  "iili  tl><-  t-n .  n 
.aize  cover  was  wheeled  out  ;  the  tirst  iiislainienf  of  punch  vas  l.n.iit;ht  in.  m  ;.  hImI. 
j,ig:  and  the  succeeding  three  hours  were  devoted  t..  !  iii^l  ct  iin  at  six|><nrc  a  d../cii. 
which  was  only  once  interrupted  hy  a  sliglit  dispute  lietween  the  scoil.iili.-  \oiith  iiiid 
the  gentleman  with  the  pink  anchors;  in  the  course  of  which.  th<  seorl.uti'-  \oiith 
intimated  a  huniing  desire  to  pull  the  nose  of  the  ^cnll.iMai.  «itl<  the  .!nl.lcms  .f 
hope  :  in  reply  to  which,  that  individual  expressetl  his  decided  iiiiuillmtint  ss  ti.  accept 
of  anv  'sauce'  on  gratuitous  terms,  either  from  the  irascil.le  yoiiim  gentl.niaii  «villi 
(hcscorhutic  countenance,  or  any  other  person  who  was  ornamented  uith  a  head. 

When  the  last  'natural'  hiul  Ikcii  declared,  and  the  pmlit  ami  loss  account  •>( 
ti.h  and  six|)ences  adjusted,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Mr.  \M<  Sa\v>er  rniii; 
for  supper,  and  the  visitors  stpieezcd   themselves   into  corners  uliile  it   was  gettinu 

ready. 

It  was  not  so  easily  got  ready  as  some  |ieoj)lc  may  inauim  .  First  ■{  all.  it  wn^ 
iM  cessary  to  awaken  the  girl,  who  had  fallen  asleep  with  her  faci  in  the  kitchen  tal.h  : 
tiiih  t(H>k  a  little  lime.  and.  even  when  she  did  answer  the  IkII.  aiintlier  quarter  of  ^n 
hour  was  consumed  in  fniitless  endeavours  to  impart  to  her  a  famt  ami  liislaiil  ^:limm<  1 
ing  of  reason.  The  man  to  whom  the  order  for  thi'  <>>sfers  hati  i><«n  Miit.  had  n.  t 
lien  told  to  open  them  ;  it  is  a  very  dillieiiit  thing  to  open  an  ovst.  r  with  a  limp  Ivnilc 
er  a  two-pronged  fork  :  and  very  little  was  done  in  this  wa\ .  Verv  little  of  the  Ix  <  I 
was  done  either  ;  and  the  ham  (which  was  also  from  the  (icnmiiisaiisatfe  shop  rouii<l 
tiie  comer)  was  in  a  similar  ]>redicament.  However,  there  was  plenl\  of  port.r  ni 
a  tin  can;  and  the  cheese  went  a  great  way,  for  it  w.is  vers  strong.  .So  upon  tin 
whole.  jK-rhaps,  the  supper  was  ipiite  as  goo<l  as  .such  matt,  is  iimialK  .ire 

After  supper,  another  jug  of  punch  was  put  upon  the  tal>lc.  Liu-  Hh  r  with  a  paper 
ni  cigars,  and  a  couple  <>f  Lotties  of  spirits.  Then,  there  ua.>  an  awful  pans.  :  aixl 
tilts  awful  pause  was  iK-easioned  l<>  a  ver\  common  occiiritiice  m  this  sort  «>f  plac  . 
Imt  a  very  cmharrassing  one  notwithstanding. 

Tlie  fact  is,  the  girl  was  washing  the  glasses.      The  1  -lalilishmeiit  l.oasted  foiii  : 
we  do  mil  record  the  cireimisUnee  as  at  all  dcroirat.ir.  to  .Mrs.  Ha(hlh-,  for  there  iicvi  r 
was  a  lodging-house  yet,  that  was  not  short  of  glasses.      The  iandladv's  ulassc  s  wer. 
little  thin  hlown  gla.ss  tumblers,  and  those  which  had  heeii  borrowed  from  the  publi. 
house  w.  re  great,  dropsical,   bloated  articles,  each  supported  on  a   hurc   yuiitv    le(.. 
Tins  would  have  »)een  in  itself  siiHieient  to  have  |M>ssessed  the  companv   with  the  re;. I 
state  of  affairs;    hut  the  young  woman  of  all  work  had  pn  vented  the  p..s-,iliilit  v   ..f 
niiy  misconception  arising  in  the  mind  .>f  any  gcntkman  upon  flu  subject,  l.s  forcibl 
dragjpng  every  man's  glass  away,  h>nu  before  he  had  linished  his  beer,  and  aiidili!\ 
stating,  despite  the  winks  and  interruptions  of  Mr.  Hob  Saw>(r,  that   it   was  to  l.c 
eiiiivcyed  <lownstairs,  and  washed  forthwith. 

It  is  a  very  ill  wind  that  blows  nolK«ly  any  go<Kl.      The  prim  man  in  the  doll. 
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l-M.ls.  «l,„  had  iK-rn  uuswif>,sMU  utt.ni|.tinK  I.,  n,  ik.  m  |..ke  during  the  wl,.,l,  f„„^ 
thv  rrimid  Kiiiiir  lnst«J.  ^nw  his  opiw.rt unity,  utid  uvail.d  hiiiisrif  of  it.  The  iiiNtH-,t 
thf  j{|«ssfs  diMi|>|M-arpd.  he  wnitui-iuTd  ii  Umg  story  iilM.iif  >i  Krnit  puhhc  .  luiraci,  • 
wliDsr  imrnr  he  h.id  for«ol|,.|i.  makmv  a  |M!tirulari>  happy  repiv  to  unolli.  r  .•miti.it 
and  illuHtrions  iiidividiiul  uhon.  U,-  had  iievpr  Ik^mi  al.lc  to  identify.  He  iiilar(s,i 
at  sonif  leii^fth  and  with  ^reat  iiiiiiiittiicss  ii|Hin  divt-rs  collafrral  .  ircunislaiic, s  ,!„. 
ti.ntly  fonnert.-d  with  Ih.'  aiit-cdotc  in  hand,  hnt  for  the  hfc  of  hini  he  .oiildnt  rtroll,,  t 
at  that  precise  inomrnt  what  the  anc.tlote  was.  although  he  had  )>eeu  in  tht  Im'.it 
of  tclhnK  »he  story  with  jjreat  jipplau.se  for  Ih.  last  ten  years. 

•  Dear  rn, .'  said  the  prim  man  in  the  eloth  IxMit's,  '  it  is  a  very  e.\tnior,lii,ar^ 
eiMMimstanee." 

•  I  am  sorry  you  have  forgotten  it.'  said  Mr.  Uoh  Sawyer.  >{luncinj{  eaReriv  ,t  t,, 
door,  as  he  thoii^rht  he  heard  the  noise  of  ula-sses  jinKhni;  :   '  very  sorry.' 

'.So  am  I.'  resfKindeil  the  prim  man.  '  l«-eaiise  I  know  it  \vould  have  aff  .i,i,.| 
so  much  amusement.  Never  mind  ;  I  dan-  say  I  shall  manage  to  reeoilee!  ,t.  „, 
the  eourse  of  half  an  hour  or  so.' 

The  prim  man  arrived  at  this  |K.int.  just  us  the  glasses  eanu  Lack,  and  Mr.  »,,i, 
Sawyer,  who  had  lieen  .il)sorl)ed  in  attention  during  the  whole  time,  said  he  shi.nM 
very  much  like  t-.  h,n,  ihe  emi  of  it.  for.  so  far  as  it  ..enl.  it  was.  without  exeii.t,,,,, 
the  very  Iw.st  vlorv  I     had  ever  heard. 

The  sight  of  til.  lumhlers  restond  U„h  .S.nvxrr  to  a  degree  of  eipianimitv  uhi.l, 
h.  had  not  possessed  sinei-  his  interv  cw  with  his  landlady.  Hi.s  faee  •.rigliteiuil  up 
and  he  In-gan  to  feel  quite  eonvi\  lul. 

Now,  B<tsy.'  said  Mr.  U<il)  .Sawyer,  with  great  suavity,  and  dis|K-rsing  at  tl,.- 
sam,  time  Ihe  tumultuous  little  moh  of  g|»^M  .  the  girl  had  eoliectwl  in  the  .nilr. 
of  tlie  tahle  :   •  now.  Betsy,  the  warn  tvuti  i  :    Ih;  (.risk,  there  "s  a  good  girl.' 

■  Vou  ean'f  have  no  warm  water."  replied  Betsy. 

'  No  warm  water  !  '   e.\elaime<l  .Mr.  B4.I)  Sawyer. 

'No.'  said  the  girl,  with  u  shake  of  the  head  which  expressed  a  more  de...l.,i 
negative  than  the  most  copious  language  could  have  conveyed.  '  Mi.vsis  Huddle 
said  you  warn't  to  have  none." 

The  surprise  depicted  on  the  countenan<-es  of  his  guests  imparted  new  eoiiru-i 
to  tile  host.  " 

Bung  up  the  warm  water  m.stantly  instantly  ! '  said  .Mr.  Bol.  Sawyer,  witii 
dcs|>erafe  sternnes.. 

'  No.  I  cant.'  rei)lied  the  girl ;  '  Missis  Raddle  raked  out  ♦!»•  kluhen  fire  atoie 
she  went  to  l)ed.  ;md  locked  up  the  kittle.' 

'  Oh.  never  mind  ;  never  mind.  Pray  dt)n't  disturb  yourself  alwut  su<h  a  trill.  ' 
sai(i  Mr.  Pickwick,  observing  the  c.nfliet  of  Bob  Sawver's  passions,  as  depictt.l  in  l„s 
iniiitenance.  '  cold  water  will  do  ver>  well.' 

'Oh,  a.imirably.'  vaid  .Mr.  Benjamin  .Allen. 

•  M\  landladN  is  subject  to  some  slight  attacks  of  mental  derangement.'  remarked 
Bob  Sawyer  with  a  ghastly  smile  ;   •  and  I  fear  I  must  give  her  warning.' 

'  No,  don't.'  said  Ben  .Allen. 

•  r  fear  I  must.'  said  B.>b  with  heroic  firmness.  •  I  '||  pay  i.er  what  I  owe  hrr, 
and  give  her  warning  to-morrow  morning.'  Poor  fellow  !  how  devouth  hi  «ish..l 
be  coiilil  I 

Mr.  Bob  Saucer's  heart -sickemr.g  attempts  to  rally  under  this  hist  blow  commuiii- 
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c«t«l  i«  di»|"'"'*"'*f  inHucnce  to  Ihc  fonipttiiy.  the  ((f»'i«t«'r  uutt  <■(  Hlmrn.  with  ilu-  m<u 
,,f  raiNintf  their  spirit*,  uttwhetl  thfni»i-lvch  with  rxtni  contiulity  to  the  cnUI  l.niii<l\ 
.  iid-wdtrr,  the  ftr»t  percrptiblc  tffefts  of  which  wort"  (li«)ila\<-d  iii  ii  rcii«'Wiil  i.(  Im-iilitirs 
tw-twrrn  the  M-urltutic  youth  uiid  the  jirntlrman  in  the  shirt.  Thr  lMHit;cri-nts  \riiti  i| 
thfir  ftiliiiKs  «>(  mutual  contempt,  for  miihc  liiiii",  in  a  \.iru-ty  of  iiowiiinv"*  and  Mimt- 
iins,  u'dil  ttt  1**^  ^''*'  '^■••rl'utic  youth  felt  it  neceswiry  f<i  conif  to  ii  iimrr  t'\|ilui' 
umlrrstaiidinn  on  the  iimttrr  ;    when  the  folloM'iiiK  rlcnr  tiiider>tandi!i^'  titik  phu-t . 

'  Siiwvrr,'  »aid  the  !>corl>iitic  \outh,  in  a  loud  voit-r. 

'  Wcli,  NtKldy,"  rejilied  Mr.  Hob  Sawyer. 

•I  should  be  very  Norry,  .Sawyer,"  said  Mr.  Xodil>.  "  to  create  any  iiiipl<  aMnil- 
nf«i>  at  any  frieiul's  table,  and  niiu-h  less  at  yoiir>,  SawM-r  very  ;  liiit  I  iniist  lakr 
this  oiiiMirtunitv  of  informing  Mr.  (jiinter  that  he  is  no  gentleman.' 

•  .\ml  /  should  be  very  sorry.  Sawyer,  to  create  any  <listurl)aMee  in  the  street  in 
whuli  \ou  reside,'  said  Mr.  (iuiiter,  '  but  I  'iii  afraid  I  shall  be  under  the  nei-essity  <.f 
alariiiiii"  the  nei(jhl)oun»  by  throwing  the  person  who  has  just  spoken,  out  o'  wimlow.' 

'  What  do  yuu  mean  by  that,  sir  t '   nu|uired  Mr.  NtKl<l\. 

•  What  I  say.  sir,'  replied  Mr.  liunter. 

'  I  should  like  to  see  you  do  it,  s>ir,'  said  Mr.  No«tdy. 
You  shall /rW  me  do  it  in  half  a  Minute,  sir,'  rejdied  .Mr.  liiinter. 

■  I  request  that  you  'II  favour  me  with  yiiur  cartl.  sir."  said  .Mr.  NixMy . 
I  'II  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir,'  replied  .Mr.  (•iiiitcr. 

■  Why  not.  sir  ?  '  inquire<l  Mr.  Noddy. 

■  Ueeuiise  ysiu 'II  stick  it  up  over  your  chimney -piece,  and  delude  >i>ur  msiIoi-s 
into  the  false  belief  that  u  t(entlemaii  has  been  tu  see  you,  -ir,"  rcplwd  Mr  tiuiitei . 

'  Sir,  a  friend  of  mine  shall  wait  on  you  in  the  in  miiif(.'  said  .Mr.  N(xtd\ . 

'Sir,  I'm  very  much  obli|{e<l  to  you  for  the  caiitioii,  aiul  I  'II  leaM-  particul.ir 
(lirtetions  with  the  ^-  rvant  to  lock  up  the  s|Hx)ns.'  replied  .Mr.  (•iiiiter. 

.\t  this  point  tlie  remainder  of  the  jjuests  interposed,  and  reiiiimstruted  witli  Uitli 
parties  on  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct  ;  on  whu-l.  Mr.  Xoildy  l)<"n>fed  li>  slate 
thai  his  father  was  quite  as  resj>eetable  as  .Mr.  (iunler's  father  ;  to  which  Mr.  (iiinter 
rolled  that  his  father  was  to  the  full  as  re>|K-etal)ie  as  Mr.  N'o«ld>'s  father,  and 
that  his  father's  son  was  as  (PmkI  a  man  as  Mr.  N«Mldy.  any  <lay  in  the  week.  .\s 
this  uiiiiouncenient  seemed  tlu'  jirchide  to  a  re<-onim<  nciinent  of  the  dispute,  there 
was  another  interference  on  the  part  of  the  company  ;  and  a  vast  ({uantity  of  talking 
and  elaniouring  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Ntxldy  i/iadually  allowed  bis  feel- 
aigs  to  overpower  him,  aiid  professed  that  he  had  ever  entertained  u  dcvoled  iH-rsoiml 
attachment  towards  Mr.  Gunter.  To  this  Mr.  (iunter  replieil  thai,  ii|H)n  the  whole, 
hi-  rather  preferred  Mr.  Nmldy  to  his  own  l)rother  ;  on  hearing;  which  adiiii.ssion, 
.Mr.  Noddy  niaf;naniniously  rose  from  his  scat,  and  proffered  his  hand  to  Mr.  liunter. 
Mr.  Gunter  j{ra»petl  it  with  affecting  fer\'our  ;  luid  everylwidy  said  that  the  wlioli- 
ilispute  had  lieen  conducted  m  a  manner  which  was  hi(;hly  honourable  to  both  partus 
concerned. 

'  Now,'  said  Jai.k  Hopkins.  •  just  to  stt  us  K">>>K  "K*'"'  Mob.  1  don't  iiiiiid  MiiKint! 
a  song.'  And  Hopkins,  incited  thereto,  by  tumultuous  applaus(>.  plun^'ed  hiiiiself 
•it  once  into  '  Tht  Kin^,  Uo<l  bless  him,'  which  he  sang  as  IoikI  as  lie  coiild,  to  a  novel 
air,  compounded  of  '  The  Bay  of  Bisi'^y,"  and  "  A  Frog  he  would.'  The  chorus  \\as 
the  essence  of  the  soiijj  :  and,  as  each  gentieman  sang  it  t<»  the  tune  he  knew  Inst, 
tlie  effect  was  very  striking  indeed. 
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It  was  at  the  end  o(  the  chorus  to  the  first  verst,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  held  up  his 
hand  in  a  hstening  attitude,  and  said,  as  soon  as  silence  was  restored — 

'  Hush  !  I  beg  your  pardon.      I  thought  I  heard  somebody  calling  from  upstairs.' 

A  profound  silence  immediately  ensued ;  and  'Ir.  Bob  Sawyer  was  observed  to 
turn  pale. 

'  I  think  I  hear  it  now,*  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  Have  the  goodness  to  ojien  the 
door.' 

The  door  was  no  sooner  opened  than  all  doubt  on  the  subject  was  removed. 

'  Mr.  Sawyer  !    Mr.  Sawyer  ! '  screamed  a  voice  from  the  two-pair  landing. 

'  It 's  my  landlady,'  said  Bob  Sawyer,  looking  round  him  with  great  dismav. 
'  Yes,  Mrs.  Raddle.' 

'  VVhat  do  you  mean  by  this,  Mr.  Sawyer  ?  '  replied  the  voice,  with  great  shrill- 
ness and  rapidity  of  utterance.  '  Ain't  it  enough  to  be  swindled  out  of  one's  rent. 
and  money  lint  out  of  pocket  besides,  and  abused  and  insulted  by  your  friends  that 
dares  to  call  themselves  men  :  without  having  the  house  turned  out  of  window,  and 
noise  enough  made  to  bring  the  iire-engines  here,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  ?  - 
Turn  them  wretches  away.' 

'  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves,'  said  the  voice  of  Mr.  Raddle,  which 
appeared  to  proceed  from  beneath  some  distant  bed-clothes. 

'  Ashamed  of  themselves  ! '  said  Mrs.  Raddle.  *  Why  don't  you  go  down  and 
knock  'em  every  one  downstairs  ?      You  would,  if  you  was  a  man.' 

'  I  should  if  I  was  a  dozen  men,  my  dear,'  replied  Mr.  Raddle,  pacifically,  '  hut 
they  've  the  advantage  of  me  in  numliers,  my  dear.' 

'  Ugh,  you  coward  ! '  replied  Mrs.  Raddle,  with  supreme  contempt.  '  Do  you 
mean  to  turn  them  wretches  out,  or  not,  Mr.  Sawyer  ?  ' 

'  They  're  going,  Mrs.  Raddle,  they  're  going,'  said  the  miserable  Bob.  '  f  am 
afraid  you  'd  better  go,'  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  to  his  friends.  '  I  thought  you  were 
making  too  much  noise.' 

'  It 's  a  very  unfortunate  thing,'  said  the  prim  man.  '  Just  as  we  were  gcttini; 
so  comfortable  too  ! '  The  prim  man  was  just  beginning  to  have  a  dawning  recollec- 
tion of  the  story  he  had  forgotten. 

'  It 's  hardly  to  be  borne,'  said  the  prim  man,  looking  round.  '  Hardly  to  be 
borne,  is  it  ?  ' 

'  Not  to  be  endured,'  replied  Jack  Hopkins ;  '  let 's  have  the  other  verse.  Boh. 
Come,  here  goes  ! ' 

'  No,  no,  Jack,  don't,'  interposed  Bob  Sawyer ;  '  it 's  a  capital  song,  but  I  am  afraid 
we  had  better  not  have  the  other  verse.  They  are  very  violent  people,  the  people  of 
the  house.' 

'  Shall  I  step  upstairs,  und  pitch  into  the  landlord  ?  '  inquired  Hopkins,  '  or  keep 
on  ringing  the  bell,  or  go  and  groan  on  the  staircase  ?      You  may  command  me,  Boh.' 

'  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  you  for  your  friendship  and  good  nature,  Hopkins,' 
said  the  wretched  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  '  but  I  think  the  best  plan  to  avoid  any  further 
dispute  is  for  us  to  break  up  at  once.' 

'  Now,  Mr.  Sawyer  ! '  screamed  the  shrill  voice  of  Mrs.  Raddle,  '  arc  them  brute> 
going  ?  • 

'  They  're  only  looking  for  their  hats,  Mrs.  Raddle,'  said  Bob ;  '  they  are  going 
directly.' 

'  Going  1 '    said  Mrs.  Raddle,  thrusting  her  night-cap  over  the  banisters  just  a> 
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Mr.  Pickwick,  foHowed  by  Mr.  Tupnian.  emerged  from  the  >itting  rw.m. 
what  did  they  ever  come  for  ?  • 

•  Mv  dear  ma'am,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Pickwick,  lookmg  up. 

•  Get  along  with  vou,  you  old  wretch  I '  replied  Mrs.  Raddle,  hastily  withdraw  ii.g 
the  night-cap.      'Old  enough  to  be  his  grandfather,  you  willin  !      You  rr   woise 

than  any  of  'em.' 

Mr  Pickwick  found  it  in  vain  to  protest  his  innocence,  so  hurrKd  downstairs  into 
the  street,  whither  he  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Tupman,  Mr.  Winkle,  and  Mr.  ^ninl- 
jrass  >ir  Ben  Allen,  who  was  dismally  depressed  with  sprits  and  agitation,  aiooni- 
Ed  them  as  far  as  London  Bridge,  and  in  the  course  of  the  walk  conlided  to 
Mr  Winkle,  as  an  especially  eligible  person  to  intrust  the  secret  to,  that  he  was  resolved 
to  cut  the  throat  of  any  gentleman  except  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  who  should  aspire  to  the 
affections  of  as  sister  Arabella.  Having  expressed  his  determination  to  perform 
this  painful  duty  of  a  brother  with  proper  firmness,  he  burst  into  tears,  knocked  Ins 
hat  over  his  eyes,  and,  making  the  best  of  his  way  back,  knwked  double  knocks  at 
the  door  of  the  Borough  Market  office,  and  took  short  naps  on  the  steps  alternutcly, 
until  daybreak,  under  the  firm  impression  that  he  live<l  there,  uiul  ha.l  forgotten  the 

The  visitors  having  all  departed,  in  compliance  with  the  rather  pressing  rKjuest 
of  Mrs.  Raddle,  the  luckless  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  was  left  alone,  to  meditate  on  the  probable 
events  of  to-morrow,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  evening. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII 

MR.  WELLEB  TUK  ELDER  DELIVERS  SOME  t  UlTItAL  SKXTIMENTS 
RESPECTING  LITERARY  COMPOSITION  ;  AND.  ASSISTED  HY  HIS 
SON  SAMUEL,  PAYS  A  SMALL  INSTALMENT  OK  RETALIATU»N 
TO  THE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  REVEREND  UENTLEMAN  WITH  THE 
RED   NOSE 

THE  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  February,  which  the  readers  of  this  authentic 
narrative  know,  as  well  as  we  do,  to  have  l)cen  the  day  inunediately  pre- 
ceding that  which  was  appointed  for  the  trial  of  Mrs.  BarileH's  action, 
was  a  busy  time  for  Mr.  Samuel  VVeller,  who  was  i)crpetually  engaged  in 
travelling  from  the  George  and  Vulture  to  Mr.  Perker's  chamb*^rs  and  back  again, 
from  an^  between  the  hours  of  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon, 
both  inclusive.  Not  that  there  was  anything  whatever  to  be  done,  for  the  consulta- 
tion had  taken  place,  and  the  course  of  proceeding  to  be  adopte<l  had  »)ecii  linally 
uetermined  on  ;  but  Mr.  Pickwick  being  in  a  most  extreme  state  of  excitement  per- 
severed in  constantly  sending  small  notes  to  his  attorney,  merely  containing  the 
inquiry.  'Dear  Perker.  Is  all  going  on  well?'  to  which  Mr.  Pe.l.cr  invariably 
fOTwarded  the  reply,  '  Dear  Pickwick.  As  well  as  possible  '  ;  the  fact  iKing.  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  that  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  go  on,  cither  well  or  ill,  until 
the  sitting  of  the  court  on  the  following  morning. 

But  people  who  go  voluntarily  to  law,  or  are  taken  forcibly  there,  foi  the  first 
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time,  may  be  allowed  to  labour  under  some  temporary  irritation  and  anxiety  :  and 
Sam,  with  a  due  allowance  for  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  obeyed  all  his  master's 
behests  with  that  imperturbable  good  humour  and  unrufflable  composure  which  formed 
one  of  his  most  striking  and  amiable  characteristics. 

Sam  had  solaced  himself  with  a  most  agreeable  little  dinner,  and  was  waiting 
at  the  bar  for  the  glass  of  warm  mixture  in  which  Mr.  Pickwick  had  requested  him 
to  drown  the  fatigues  of  his  morning's  walks,  when  a  young  boy  of  about  three  feet 
high,  or  thereabouts,  in  a  hairy  cap  and  fustian  over-alls,  whose  garb  bespoke  a  laud- 
able ambition  to  attain  in  time  the  elevation  of  an  hostler,  entered  the  passage  of  the 
George  and  Vulture,  and  looked  first  up  the  sUirs,  and  then  along  the  passage,  and 
then  into  the  bar,  as  if  in  search  of  somebody  to  whom  he  bore  a  commission  ;  where- 
upon  the  barmaid,  conceiving  it  not  improbable  that  the  said  commission  might  [,t 
directed  to  the  tea  or  table  spoons  of  the  establishment,  accosted  the  boy  with 

'  Now,  young  man,  what  do  you  want  ?  ' 

'  Is  there  anybody  here,  named  Sam  ? '  inquired  the  youth,  in  a  loud  voice  of 
treble  quality. 

'  What 's  the  t'  other  name  ?  '  said  Sam  Weller,  lookinp  round. 

'  How  should  I  know  ? '  briskly  replied  the  young  gentleman  below  the  hairv 
cap. 

'  You  're  a  sharp  boy,  you  are,'  said  Mr.  Weller ;  '  only  I  wouldn't  show  that 
wery  fine  edge  too  much,  if  I  was  you,  in  case  anybody  took  it  off.  What  do  you 
mean  by  comin'  to  a  hot -el,  and  asking  arter  Sam,  vith  as  much  politeness  as  a  vild 
Indian  ? ' 

'  'Cos  an  old  gen'l'm'n  told  me  to,'  replied  the  boy. 

'  What  old  gen'l'm'n  ?  '  inquired  Sam,  with  deep  disdain. 

'  ^im  as  drives  a  Ipswich  coach,  and  uses  our  parlour,'  rejoined  the  boy.  '  He 
told  me  yesterday  momin"  to  come  to  the  George  and  Wultur  this  artcmoon,  and 
ask  for  Sam.' 

'  It 's  my  father,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  turning  with  an  explanatory  air  to 
the  young  lady  in  the  bar ;  '  blessed  if  I  think  he  hardly  knows  wot  my  other  name 
is.      Veil,  young  brockiley  sprout,  wot  then  ?  ' 

'  Why,  then,'  said  the  boy,  '  you  was  to  come  to  hii  •  at  six  o'clock  to  our  'ouse, 
'cos  he  wants  to  see  you— Blue  Boar,  Leaden'all  Muikit.  Shall  I  say  vou  "re 
comin'  ? ' 

'  You  may  wenture  on  that  'ere  statement,  sir,'  replied  Sam.  And  thus  empowered. 
the  young  gentleman  walked  away,  awakening  all  the  echoes  in  George  Yard  as  he 
did  so,  with  several  chaste  and  extremely  correct  imitations  of  a  drover's  whistle, 
delivered  in  a  tone  of  peculiar  richness  and  volume. 

Mr.  Weller  having  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  Mr.  Pickwick,  who,  in  his 
then  state  of  excitement  and  worry  was  by  no  means  displeased  at  being  left  alone, 
set  forth,  long  before  the  appointed  hour,  and  having  plenty  of  time  at  his  disposal, 
sauntered  down  as  far  as  the  Mansion  House,  where  he  paused  and  contemplated, 
with  a  face  of  great  cahnness  and  philosophy,  the  numerous  cads  and  drivers  of  short 
stages  who  assemble  near  that  famous  place  of  resort,  to  the  great  terror  and  con- 
fusion of  the  old-lady  population  of  these  realms.  Having  loitered  here,  for  half 
an  hour  or  so,  Mr.  Weller  turned,  and  began  wending  his  way  towards  Leadenhal! 
Market,  through  a  variety  of  bye-streets  and  courts.  As  he  was  sauntering  away 
his  spare  time,  and  stopped  to  look  at  almost  ever>-  object  that  met  his  gaze,  it  is  by 
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n  means  surprising  that  Mr.  Weller  should  have  paused  lH;f..re  a  small  stationer  s 
1  nrint-sellers  window  ;  but  without  further  explanation  it  «loes  appear  surprising 
r.t  his  eves  should  have  no  sooner  rested  on  certain  pictures  which  were  cx,v.sed 
or  sale  therein,  than  he  gave  a  sudden  start,  smote  his  right  leg  with  great  .xhc.non.c 
and  exclaimed  with  energy-,  '  II  it  hadnt  been  for  this.  I  should  ha  forgot  all  al.out 
it  'till  it  was  too  late  I ' 

The  particular  picture  on  which  Sam  Weller  s  eyes  were  fixed,  as  he  sa.d  Ih.s. 
.a.  a  hiahlv  coloured  representation  of  a  couple  of  human  hearts  skewered  together 
IL  an  an;>w.  cooking  before  a  cheerful  fire,  while  a  male  and  female  cann.bnl  m 
modern  attire,  the  gentleman  being  cla<l  in  a  blue  coat  and  white  trousers,  a.ul  th.- 
ladv  in  a  deep  red  pelisse  with  a  parasol  of  the  same,  were  approachmg  the  meal 
with  hungry  eves,  up  a  serpentine  gravel  path  leading  thereunto.  A  dec.dcdly 
indelicate  young  gentleman,  in  a  pair  of  wings  and  nothing  else,  w^s  deputed  as 
uperintending  the  cooking  ;  a  representation  of  the  spire  of  the  church  m  Langhun. 
Place  London,  appeared  in  the  distance ;  and  the  whole  formed  a  valentme.  of 
which  as  a  written  inscription  in  the  window  testifletl.  there  wa-s  a  large  assortment 
within,  which  the  shopkeeper  pledged  himself  to  dispose  of,  to  h.s  countrymen 
eenerally,  at  the  reduced  rate  of  one  and  sixpence  each. 

'  I  should  ha' forgot  it :  I  should  certainly  ha  forgot  it ! "  said  Sam  ;  so  saying, 
he  at  once  stepped  into  the  stationer's  shop,  and  requested  to  he  ser^•ed  with  a  sheet 
of  the  best  gilt-edged  letter-paper,  and  a  hard-nibbed  pen  which  could  be  warranted 
not  to  splutter.  These  articles  having  been  promptly  supplied,  he  walked  on  .lirort 
towards  Leadenhall  Market  at  a  good  round  pace,  very  different  from  h.s  recent 
linaering  one.  Looking  round  him.  he  there  In^held  a  signboard  on  which  the  painter  s 
art  had  delineated  something  remotely  resembling  a  cerulean  elephant  with  an  aquiline 
nose  in  lieu  of  trunk.  Rightly  conjecturing  that  this  was  the  Blue  Boar  himself, 
he  stepped  into  the  house,  and  inquired  concerning  his  parent. 

'  He  won't  be  here  this  three  quarters  of  an  hour  or  more.'  said  the  young  lad> 
who  superintended  the  domestic  arrange  luents  of  the  Blue  Boar.         ,      ^     .  .         . 

'  Wery  good,  my  dear,'  replied  Sam.  '  Let  me  have  nine  penn  orth  o  brandy- 
and-water  luke,  and  the  inkstand,  will  you,  miss  ?  '  .    ..^    ^.     ,„, 

The  brandy-and-water  luke,  and  the  inkstand,  having  l)een  carried  into  the  litti.- 
parlou-,  and  the  young  lady  having  carefully  flattened  down  the  coals^  to  prevent 
their  blazing,  and  carried  away  the  poker  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  hre  l^^ing 
stirred,  without  the  full  privity  and  concurrence  of  the  Blue  Boar  being  f'^t  had  and 
obtained,  Sam  Weller  sat  himself  down  in  a  box  near  the  stove,  and  pulled  out  the 
sheet  of  gilt-edged  letter-paper,  and  the  hard-nibbed  pen.  Then  looking  carefully 
at  the  pen  to  see  that  there  were  no  hairs  in  it,  and  dusting  down  the  table,  so  that 
there  might  be  no  crumbs  of  bread  under  the  paper.  Sam  ^ucked  up  the  cuffs  of  his 
coat,  squared  his  elbows,  and  composed  himself  to  write. 

To  ladies  und  gentlemen  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  devoting  themselves  prac- 
tically to  the  science  of  penmanship,  writing  a  letter  is  no  very  ^asy  task ;  it  being  always 
considered  necessary  in  such  cases  for  the  writer  to  recline  his  head  on  his  Ic  t  arm, 
so  as  to  place  his  eyes  as  nearW  as  posible  on  a  lev  J  with  the  paper,  while  glancing 
sideways  at  the  letters  he  is  constructing,  to  form  w.th  his  tongue  imaginary  characters 
to  correspond.  These  motions,  although  unquestionably  ol  the  greatest  assistance 
to  original  composition,  retard  in  some  degree  the  progress  of  the  writer ;  and  f>am 
had  unconsciously  been  a  full  hour  and  a  half  writing  words  in  small  text,  smearing 
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out  wrong  letters  with  his  little  finger,  and  putting  in  new  ones  which  required  going 
over  very  often  to  render  them  visible  through  the  old  blots,  when  he  was  roused  by 
the  opening  of  the  door,  and  the  entrance  of  his  parent. 

*  Veil,  Sanuny,'  said  fhe  father. 

'  Veil,  my  Prooshan  Blue,'  responded  the  son,  laying  down  his  pen.  '  What 's 
the  last  bulletin  about  mother-in-law  ?  * 

'  Mrs.  Veller  passed  a  very  good  .•'.■ght,  but  is  uncommon  perwerse,  and  unpleasant 
this  momin".  Signed  upon  oath,  S.  Veller,  Esquire,  Senior.  That 's  the  last  vun 
as  was  issued,  Sammy,'  replied  Mr.  Weller,  untying  his  shawl. 

'  Nc  better  yet  ?  '  inquired  Sam. 

'  All  the  symptoms  aggerawated,'  replied  Mr.  Weller,  shaking  his  head.  '  But 
wot 's  that,  you  're  a  doin'  of  ?     Pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difiBculties,  Sammy  ? ' 

'  I  've  done  now,'  said  Sam  with  slight  embarrassment ;  '  I  've  been  a 
writin'.' 

'  So  I  see,'  repUed  Mr.  Weller.      '  Not  to  any  young  'ooman,  I  hope,  Sunmiy  ? ' 

'  Why  it 's  no  use  a  sayin'  it  ain't,'  replied  Sam, '  it 's  a  walentine." 

'  A  what  1 '  exclaimed  Mr.  Weller,  apparently  horror-stricken  by  the  word. 

*  A  walentine,'  replied  Sam. 

*  Saniivel,  Samivel,'  said  Blr.  Weller,  in  reproachful  accents,  '  I  didn't  thijk 
you  'd  ha'  done  it.  Arter  the  wamin'  you  've  had  o'  your  father's  wicious  propen- 
sities ;  arter  all  I  've  said  to  you  upon  this  here  wery  subject ;  arter  actiwally  seein' 
and  bein'  in  the  company  o'  your  own  mother-in-law,  vich  I  should  ha'  thought  wos 
a  moral  lesson  as  no  man  could  never  ha'  forgotten  to  his  dyin'  day  1  I  didn't  think 
you  'd  ha'  done  it,  Sammy,  I  didn't  think  you  'd  ha'  done  it  I '  These  reflections 
V  ere  too  much  for  the  good  old  man.  He  raised  Sam's  tumbler  to  his  lips  and  drank 
off  its  contents. 

'  Wot 's  the  matter  now  ?  '  said  Sam. 

*  Nev'r  mind,  Sammy,'  replied  Mr.  Weller,  '  it  '11  be  a  wery  agonizin'  trial  J:  ...^ 
at  my  time  of  life,  but  I  'm  pretty  tough,  that 's  vun  consolation,  as  the  wery  old 
turkey  remarked  wen  the  fanner  said  he  wos  afeerd  he  should  be  obliged  to  kill  him 
for  the  Jx>ndon  market.' 

*  Wot  '11  be  a  trial  ?  '  inquired  Sam. 

'  To  see  you  married,  Sammy— tc  see  you  a  dilluded  wictim,  and  thinkin'  in  your 
innocence  that  it 's  all  wery  capital,'  replied  Mr.  Weller.  '  It 's  a  dreadful  trial  to 
a  father's  feelin'e,  that  'ere,  Sammy.' 

'  Nonsense,'  said  Sam.  '  I  ain't  a  goin  to  get  married,  don't  you  fret  yourself 
about  that ;  I  know  you  're  a  judge  of  these  things.  Order  in  your  pipe,  and  I  '11 
read  you  the  letter.     There  1 ' 

We  cannot  distinctly  s<vy  whether  it  was  the  prospect  of  the  pipe,  or  the  con- 
solatory reflection  that  a  fatal  dispos  tion  to  ge.  married  ran  in  the  family  and  couldn't 
be  helped,  which  oahned  Mr.  Wellei  's  feelings,  and  caused  his  grief  to  subside.  We 
should  be  rather  disposed  to  say  that  the  result  was  attained  by  combining  the  '  .o 
sources  of  consolation,  for  he  repeated  the  second  in  a  low  tone,  very  frequently ; 
ringing  the  bell  meanwhile,  to  order  in  the  first.  He  then  divested  himself  )•  his 
upper  coat ;  and  lighting  the  pipe  and  placing  himself  in  front  of  the  fire  with  his 
back  towards  it,  so  that  ne  could  feel  its  full  heat,  and  recline  against  the  mantel- 
piece at  the  same  time,  turned  towards  Sam,  and,  with  a  countenance  greatly  mollified 
by  the  softening  influence  of  tobacco,  requested  him  to  '  fire  away.' 
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Sam  dipped  his  p«n  into  the  ink  to  l)c  ready  (or  any  corrections,  uiid  Ih-ruii  with 
a  ver>'  theatrical  air— 

' "  Lovely 

'  Stop,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  ringing  the  bell.      *  A  double  g!i...c  o"  the  inwuriahlo. 

inv  dear.' 

'  Very  well,  sir,'  replied  the  girl ;   who  with  great  quickness  appeared,  vanishiii. 

returned,  and  disappeared. 

•  Thev  seem  to  know  your  ways  here,'  observed  San>. 

'  Yes,'  replied  his  father,  '  I  've  been  here  before,  in  my  time.      Go  on,  Sammy." 

•  ■'  Lovely  creetur,"  '  repeated  Sam. 

'  'Tain't  in  poetry,  is  it  ?  '  interposed  his  father. 

'  No,  no,'  replied  Sam. 

'  V'ery  glad  to  hear  it,'  said  Mr.  Weller.  '  Poetry  's  unnat'ral  :  no  man  ev«r 
talked  poetry  'cept  a  beadle  on  Boxin'  Day,  or  Warren's  blackm'.  or  Rowlands'  oil, 
or  some  o'  them  low  fellows ;  never  you  let  yourself  down  to  talk  poetry,  my  \)o\. 
Begin  agin,  Sammy.' 

Mr.  Weller  resumed  his  pipe  with  critical  solemnity,  and  Sam  once  more 
commenced,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

'  "  Lovely  creetur  i  feel  myself  a  dammed 

•  That  ain't  proper,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth. 

'No;  it  ain'i,  "dammed,"  '  observed  Sam,  holding  the  letter  up  to  the  light. 
'  it 's  "  shamed,"  there  's  a  blot  there — "  I  feel  myself  ashamed."  ' 

'  Wery  good,'  said  Mr.  Weller.      '  Go  on.' 

'  "  Feel  myself  ashamed,  and  completely  cir "     I  forget  what  this  here  word 

is,'  said  Sam,  scratching  his  head  with  the  pen,  in  vain  attempts  to  rememlier. 

'  Why  don't  you  look  at  it,  then  ?  '   inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

'  So  I  am  a  lookin'  at  it,"  replied  Sam,  '  but  there  's  another  blot.      Here  's  a 
■c."anda"i,"anda"d."' 

'  Circumwented,  p'raps,'  suggested  Mr.  Weller. 

'  No,  it  ain't  that,'  said  Sam,  '  circumscribed  ;  that 's  it.' 

'  That  ain't  as  good  a  word  as  circumwented,  Sammy.'  said  Mr.  Weller,  gravely. 

'  Think  not  ?  '  said  Sam. 

'  Nothin'  like  it,'  replied  his  father. 

'  But  don't  you  think  it  means  more  ?  '  inquired  Sam. 

'  Veil,  p'raps  it  is  a  more  tenderer  word,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  after  a  few  moments' 
reflection.      '  Go  on,  Sammy.' 

'  "  Feel  myself  a  hamed  and  completely  circumscribed  in  a  dressin'  of  you,  for 
you  are  a  nice  gal  and  nothin'  but  it."  ' 

'That's  a  wery  pretty  sentiment,'  said  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  removing  his  pip« 
to  make  way  for  the  remark. 

'  Yes,  I  think  it  is  rayther  good,'  observed  Sam,  highly  flattered. 

'  Wot  I  like  in  that  'ere  style  of  writin','  said  the  elder  Mr.  Weller.  '  is,  that  there 
ain't  no  callin'  names  in  it, — no  Wenuscs,  nor  nothin'  o'  that  kind.     Wot  's  the  good 
o'  callin'  a  young  'ooman  a  Wenus  or  a  angel,  Sammy  ?  ' 
'  Ah  1  what,  indeed  ?  '  replied  Sam. 

'  You  might  jist  as  well  call  her  a  grifiin,  or  a  unicorn,  or  a  king's  arms  at  once, 
which  is  wery  well  known  to  be  a  col-lection  o'  fabulous  animals,'  added  Mr.  Weller. 
'  Just  as  well,'  replied  Sam. 
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*  Drive  on,  Sammy,'  said  Mr. '     i    r. 

Sam  complied  with  the  req  t  and  proceeded  as  follows ;  his  father  continu- 
ing to  smoke,  with  a  mixed  <  ^ression  of  wisdom  and  complacency,  which  was 
particularly  edifying. 

'  "  Afore  I  see  you,  I  thought  all  women  was  alike."  ' 

'  So  they  are,'  observed  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  parenthetically. 
'  "  But  now," '  continued  Sam, ' "  now  I  find  what  a  reg'lar  soft-headed,  inkred'loiu 
turnip  I  must  ha'  been ;   for  there  ain't  nobody  like  you,  though  /  like  you  better 
than  nothin'  at  all."     I  thought  it  best  to  make  that  rayther  strong,'  said  Sam 
looking  up. 

Mr.  Weller  nodded  approvingly,  and  Sam  resumed. 

'"  So  I  take  the  privilidge  of  the  day,  Mary,  my  dear — as  the  gen'rm'n  in 
difficulties  did,  ven  he  valked  out  of  a  Sunday, — to  tell  you  that  the  first  and  onlv 
time  I  see  you,  yoiu:  likeness  was  took  on  my  hart  in  much  quicker  time  and  brijjhtcr 
colours  than  ever  a  likeness  was  took  by  the  profeel  macheen  (wich  p'raps  you  may 
have  heerd  on  Mary  my  dear)  altho  it  does  finish  a  portrait  and  put  the  frame  ami 
glass  on  complete,  with  a  hook  at  the  end  to  hang  it  up  by,  and  all  in  two  minut'< 
and  a  quarter."  ' 

'  I  am  afeerd  that  werges  on  the  poetical,  Sammy,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  dubiou.sl 

'  No  it  don't,'  replied  Sam,  reading  on  ^'cry  quickly,  to  avoid  contesting  the  p>^u. 

'  "  Except  of  me  Mary  my  dear  as  your  walentine  and  think  over  what  I  've  saia 
— My  dear  Mary  I  will  now  conclude."     That 's  all,'  said  Sam. 

'  That 's  rather  a  sudden  pull  up,  ain't  it,  Sammy  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

'  Not  a  bit  on  it,'  said  Sam  ;  '  she  '11  vish  there  wos  more,  and  that 's  the  great 
art  o'  letter  writin'.' 

'  Well,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  *  there  's  somethin'  in  that ;  and  I  wish  your  mother- 
in-law  'ud  only  conduct  her  conwersation  on  the  same  gen-teel  principle.  Ain't 
you  a  goin'  to  sign  it  ?  ' 

'  That 's  the  difficulty,'  said  Sam  ;  '  I  don't  know  what  to  sign  it.' 

'  Sign  it,  Veller,'  said  the  oldest  surviving  proprietor  of  that  name. 

'  Won't  do,'  said  Sam.      '  Never  sign  a  walentine  with  your  own  name.' 

*  Sign  it  "  Pickvick,"  then,'  said  Mr.  Weller  ;  '  it 's  a  wery  good  name,  and  a  easy 
one  to  spell.' 

'  The  wery  thing,'  said  Sam.      '  I  could  end  with  a  werse ;  what  do  you  think  ? ' 

'  I  don't  hke  it,  Sam,'  rejoined  Mr.  Weller.  *  I  never  know'd  a  respectable 
coachman  as  wrote  poetry,  'ccpt  one,  as  made  an  affectin'  copy  o'  werses  the  night 
afore  he  wos  hung  for  a  highway  robbery ;  and  he  wos  only  a  Cambervell  man,  so 
even  that 's  no  rule.' 

But  Sam  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  the  poetical  idea  that  had  occurred  to 
him,  so  he  signed  the  letter, 

'  Your  love-sick 
Pickwick.' 

And  having  folded  it,  in  a  very  intricate  manner,  squeezed  a  down-hill  direction  in 
one  comer :  '  To  Mary,  Housemaid,  at  Mr.  Nupkina's  Mayor's,  Ipswich,  Suffolk ' ; 
and  put  it  into  his  pocket,  watered,  and  ready  for  the  General  Post.  Vhis  important 
business  having  been  transacted,  Mr.  Weller  the  elder  proceeded  to  open  that,  on 
which  he  had  summoned  his  son. 


MR.  WELLKR.  SENIORS,  PLOT 

The  first  matter  relates  to  your  «ovcrm)r.  Samiiiv;  ^uu^  Mr    WVlUr. 
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to  Ik;  tried  to-morrow,  ain't  he  .' 


•  The  trial 's  a  comin'  on,'  replied  Sam. 

•  Veil '  -aid  Mr.  VVeller.  '  now  I  s|).,>e  he  Ml  want  to  eall  sonu-  witnoNes  to  s,„  „k 
,„  hi.  charaeter.  or  praps  to  prove  u  alleyl.i.      I  -ve  .u-on  „  turni..-  tlu-  U^^,»^..^ .  r 

V  mind,  and  he  may  n.ake  h.s-self  easy,  San.n.y.      I   ve  ^ot  some  fr.en.l>  n.   1   .!.> 

♦Wfor  him.  but  my  adwiee  'ud  he  this  here     never  min.l  the  ehaiactei.  :..ul  ^tuk 

r  the  allevhi.      Nothing  like  a  all.yl.i.  Sannny,  nothinc/      Mr.  Ueller  I.K.k.d  xery 

p"rofound  as  he  delivered  this  legal  opinion;    and  hnrvins-  his  nose  it.  li.s  tun.l.ler, 

„.iiked  over  the  top  thereof  at  his  astonislied  son. 

•  WTiy.  what  do  you  mean  ?  '  said  Sam  ;  '  you  .lont  think  he  s  a  gon.  to  U-  tried 

at  the  Old  Bailey,  do  you  ? '  .  ,        ,     .  m     vv  n  , 

'That  ain't  no  part  of  the  present  consideration.  Sammy,  rephe.l  Mr.  teller. 
•  Verever  he  's  a  goin'  to  l)e  tried,  mv  »k)v,  a  alleyhi  's  the  thing  to  get  him  oft.  \  e 
^t  Tom  Vildspark  off  that  'ere  manslaughter,  with  a  alleyhi.  ven  all  the  l.ig  v-jp.  to 
fman  said  as  nothing  couldn't  save  him.  And  ..ly  opinion  is,  Sammy,  that  if  your 
governor  don't  prove  a  alleyhi.  he  'll  be  what  the  Italians  call  reg  iarly  llummoxe.l. 
and  that 's  all  about  it.'  »,    .  .i 

As  the  elder  Mr.  W'eller  entertained  a  firm  and  unalterable  conviction  that  tht 
Old  Bailey  was  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  m  this  country,  and  that  its  rules 
and  forms  of  proceeding  regidated  and  controlled  the  practice  of  all  other  courts  of 
justice  whatsoever,  he  totally  disregarded  the  assurances  and  arguments  of  his  son. 
tending  to  show  that  the  alibi  «as  inadmissible:  and  vehemently  protested  that 
Mr  Pickwick  was  being  '  wictimised.'  Finding  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  discuss  the 
matter  further.  Sam  changed  the  subject,  and  inquired  what  the  secon.i  topic  was. 
on  which  his  revered  parent  wished  to  consult  him. 

'That's  a  pint  o'  domestic  policy,    Sammy,'    said    Mr.    Weller.         Ihis    heic 

Stiggins ■ 

'  Red-nosed  man  ?  '   inquired  Sam. 

'The  wery  same.'  replied  Mr.  Weller.  'This  here  rcd-nose.1  man,  hamii.y, 
wisits  vour  mother-in-law  vith  a  kindness  and  constancy  as  I  never  see  equalled. 
He  s  sitch  a  friend  o'  the  family,  Sammy,  that  wen  he  's  avay  from  us,  he  can  t  he 
comfortable  unless  he  has  somethin'  t.)  remember  us  by.' 

'And  I'd  give  him  somethin'  as  'ud  turpentine  and  l«es'-vax  his  memory  for 
the  next  ten  years  or  so,  if  I  wos  you,'  interposed  Sam. 

'  Stop  a'minute,'  said  Mr.  Weller  ;  "  I  wos  a  going  to  say,  he  always  brings  now 
a  flat  bottle  as  holds  about  a  pint  and  a  half,  and  tills  it  vith  the  pine-apple  rum  afore 

he  goes  avay.'  _ 

'  And  empties  it  afore  he  comes  back,  I  s'lMJse  ?     said  ham. 

'  Clean  I '  replied  Mr.  VVeller  ;  '  never  leaves  nothin'  in  it,  but  the  cork  and  tin- 
smell;  trust  him  for  that,  Sammy.  Now,  these  here  fellows,  my  lK>y.  arc  a  g..in 
to-night  to  get  up  the  monthly  meetin'  o'  the  Krick  Lane  Branch  o'  the  Lmtcil  t.ran.l 
Junction  Ebenezer  Temperance  Associatioi  Your  mother-in-law  u««  a  go.n  , 
Sammv,  but  she  's  got  the  rheumatics,  and  cant  ;  and  I,  Sammy-  1  've  got  the  t«o 
tickets  as  wos  sent  her.'  Mr.  Weller  communicated  this  scci-ct  with  great  glee,  and 
winked  so  indefatigably  after  doing  so,  that  Sam  l)cgan  to  think  he  must  have  got 
the  tic  douloureux  in  his  right  eye-lid. 

'  Well  ?  '  said  that  young  gentleman. 
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'  Well."  continued  his  progenitor,  looking  round  him  very  cautiously,     you  ai  i 
I  '11  go,  punetiwnl  to  the  time.      Tlic  <l.  ,,uly  shepherd  won't,  Sammy  ;'  the  drpuu 
shepherd  wont.'      Here  Mr.  Wellt  r  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  chuckles,  whui 
gradually  terminated  in  as  near  an  approach  to  a  choke  as  an  elderlv  gentlfnian  i  ' 
with  safety,  sJistnin.  "" 

'  Well,  I  never  see  sitch  an  old  ghost  in  all  my  Iwrn  days,'  excluimed  Snm,  nihl,„i„ 
the  old  gentleman's  hack,  hard  enough  to  set  him  on  fire  with  the  friction.  \V)iat 
are  you  a  laughin'  at,  corjjiienec  ?  ' 

'  Hush  !  Sanuny,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  looking  round  him  with  increased  .autioi, 
and  speaking  in  a  whisper :  '  Two  friends  o"  mine,  as  works  the  Oxford  Road  an.l 
IS  up  to  all  kinds  o'  games,  has  got  the  deputy  shepherd  safe  in  tow.  Sanuny ;'  an.l 
van  he  does  come  to  the  Ebenezer  Junction  (vich  he  's  sure  to  do :  for  thcv  'll  s«t 
him  to  the  door,  and  shove  him  in  if  necessary),  he  "11  he  as  f,  -  gone  in  rum-and-wutcr 
as  ever  he  wos  at  the  Markis  o'  Granby,  Dorkin".  and  that  "s  not  sayin'  a  little  Mcitli,  r 
An«l  with  this,  Mr.  Weller  once  more  laughed  ..nmoderately,  and  once  more  relnnv„| 
into  a  state  of  partial  suffocation,  in  consequence. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  Sam  VVelkr's  feelings  than 
the  projected  exposure  of  the  real  propensities  and  qualities  of  tia-  red-nosed  man 
and  It  \mng  very  near  the  appointed  hour  of  meeting,  the  father  and  son  t(x.k  tlmr 
way  at  once  to  Brick  Lane  :  Sam  not  forgetting  to  drop  his  letter  into  a  central 
post-offlce  as  they  walked  along. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  B-ick  Lane  Branch  of  the  United  'Jrand  Junrtum 
Ebenezer  Temperance  Association  were  held  in  a  large  room,  pleasantly  and  airilv 
situated  at  the  top  of  a  safe  and  commodious  ladder.  The  president  was  the  strai^Tht- 
walkmg  Mr.  Anthony  Humm.  a  converted  fireman,  now  a  schoolmaster,  and  ocnusion- 
ally  an  itinerant  preacher  ;  and  the  secretary  was  Mr.  Jonas  Mudge,  chandler's  shop 
keeper,  an  enthusiastic  and  disinterested  vessel,  who  sold  tea  to  the  menilw. 
Previous  to  the  commencement  of  business,  the  ladies  sat  upon  forms,  and  drank 
tea.  till  •  ch  time  as  they  considered  it  expedient  to  leave  off ;  and  a  la'  ^  w<K)dcM 
money  .  jx  was  conspicuously  placed  upon  the  green  baize  cloth  .  f  the  business  tuMe 
behmd  which  the  secretary  stood,  and  acknowledged,  with  a  gracious  smile,  everv 
addition  to  the  rich  vein  of  copper  which  lay  concealed  within. 

On  t  his  particular  occasion  the  women  drank  tea  to  a  most  alarming  extent ;  grcatlv 
to  the  horror  of  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  who,  utterly  regardless  of  all  Sam's  adiiuu.itorl 
nudgings,  stared  about  him  in  every  direction  with  the  most  undisguised  astonishment. 
'  Sammy,'  whispered  Mr.  Weller.  '  if  some  o'  these  here  people  don't  want  tappin 
to-morrow  momin',  I  ain't  your  father,  and  that  "s  wot  it  is.  Whv,  this  here  old 
ludy  next  me  is  a  drowndin'  herself  in  tea.' 
'  Be  quiet,  can't  you  ?  '  murmured  Sam. 

'  Sam,'  whispered  Mr.  Weller,  a  moment  afterwards,  in  a  tone  of  deep  agitation 
'  mark  my  vords,  my  boy.  If  that  'ere  secretary  fellow  keeps  on  for  only  five  minutes 
more,  he  "11  blow  his-self  up  with  toast  and  water.' 

•  Well,  let  him,  if  he  likes,'  replied  Sam  ;  *  it  ain't  no  bis'ness  o'  your'n.' 
'If  this  here  lasts  much  longer,  Sammy,'  said  Mr,  Weller,  in  the  same  low  voice. 
I  shall  feel  it  my  duty,  as  a  human  bein',  to  rise  and  address  the  cheer.      There  s 
a  young  'ooman  on  the  next  form  but  two.  as  has  drunk  nine  breakfast  cups  and  a 
half  ;  and  she  's  a  swellin'  wisibly  before  my  wery  eves." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  JL?  Weller  would  have  carried  his  benevolent  intention 
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to  immediate  execution,  if  n  nr«iit  noise,  «K>ension<-.l  l.>  |.iitlin«  ii|)  llir  nips  iiii<l 
'"  rs  had  not  very  (ortunatcly  announced  thiit  tin-  toi-cirinkiiiK  »iiN  o\«r.  Tin- 
*"!ckrrv  havinR  l>cen  reniovc«l.  the  table  with  the  ureen  l-ai/.e  <o\.  r  ^^ll^  rniTieil  i.iit 
*^"t()  the  centre  of  the  nM.m.  and  tlie  l.usiness  of  tbe  evenii'«  was  <i.n.Mi<n<-<d  l.>  ii 
"fie  emphatic  man.  with  a  Imhl  head,  and  drah  Nhort-,  wli..  suddenly  rushnl  up  tli.' 
ildtler.  at  the  imminent  \wn\  ><t  snapping  the  two  little  l<  us  en.ased  in  lli.  ,lt,.l.  shoils. 

*'"  '*Udies  and  gentlemen.   I  move  our  excnllent  hrother,  Mr.   Anthony  llunmi. 

into  the  ehair.' 

The  ladies  waved  a  choice  collcctiiui  of  jxK-ket  handkexhiefs  at  this  ]>ro|)osilii.ii  : 
and  the  impetuo-.is  little  man  literally  moved  Mr.  Ilunim  into  the  eluiir.  hy  taking 
him  bv  the  shoulders  and  thrusting  him  into  a  inahoganyframe  whic-h  had  onee 
represented  that  article  of  furniture.  The  waving  of  haniikerehiefs  was  nnewe<l  : 
iind  Mr.  Humm.  who  was  a  sleek,  white-faced  num.  in  a  per|Hlual  p<rspiralion.  Ihiwc.I 
meeklv.  to  the  great  ulmiration  of  the  fenudes.  and  formally  look  his  seat.  .Silence 
was  then  proclaimed  l.y  the  little  num  in  the  drat,  shorts,  and  Mr.  Iliimm  rose  an«l 
said  That,  with  the  jn-rmission  of  his  Brick  Lan«'  llraneh  hroti  ers  and  sisters.  I  lien 
aud  there  present,  the  secretary  would  read  the  report  of  the  Hriek  Lane  Hrah.l. 
committee;  a  proposition  which  was  again  received  wiili  a  <leri..i,tstrati(.ii  of  p<Mk' 
handkerchiefs.  ,      ,     , 

The  secretary  having  sneezed  in  a  very  impressive  manner.  an<l  the  e.  .igh  «?  ..  h 
always  seizes  an  assembly,  when  anything  particular  is  going  to  be  done,  having  Ik-cii 
duly  performed,  the  following  dcK-ument  was  read  : 

REPORT   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   OF   THK    nRICK    L..NE    nHAM  H    OK   IIII.    IMTEO   ClRANt) 
JUNCTION    EBENEZER   TEMPEB.WCE    AHS(K  I.\TloN 

•  Your  committee  have  pursued  their  grateful  labours  during  the  past  month, 
and  vc  the  unspeaknlilc  pleasure  of  reporting  the  following  additional  eases  of 
convei  .s  to  Temiierance. 

'  H.  Walker,  tailor,  wife,  and  two  children.  When  in  l)etter  circumstances,  owns 
to  having  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  drinking  ale  and  beer  ;  sa>s  he  is  not  certain 
whether  he  did  not  twice  a  week,  for  twenty  years,  taste  •  dogs  nose."  which  >our 
committee  find  upon  inquiry,  to  be  compounded  ut  warm  porter,  moist  sugar,  gin. 
and  nutmeg  (a  groan,  and  "  So  it  is  !  "  from  an  elderly  female).  Is  now  out  ..f 
work  and  penniless  ;  thinks  it  must  be  the  porter  (cheers)  or  the  loss  of  the  use  of  his 
right  hand  ;  is  not  certain  which,  but  thinks  it  very  likely  that,  if  he  had  dmnk  nothing 
hut  water  all  his  life,  his  fellow  workman  would  never  have  stuck  a  n:st\  needle  in 
him,  and  thereby  occasioned  his  accident  (trenien.lous  cheering).  has  nothing  but 
cold  water  to  drink,  and  never  feels  thirsty  (great  applause). 

'  Betsy  Martin,  widow,  one  child,  and  one  eye.  Goes  out  charing  aiid  washin.;, 
by  the  day  ;  never  nad  more  than  one  eye.  but  knows  her  mother  drank  Initlied 
stout,  and  shouldn't  wonder  if  that  cause.!  it  (immense  cheering).  Thinks  it  not 
impossible  that  if  she  had  always  abstained  from  spirits,  she  might  have  ha.l  two  eyes 
bv  this  time  (tremendous  applause).  Use»l,  at  ever\-  place  she  went  to,  to  have 
eighteen  pence  a  dav,  a  pint  of  porter,  and  a  glass  of  spirits  ;  but  since  she  became  a 
member  of  the  Brick  Lane  Branch,  has  always  demandeil  three  and  sixjience  instead 
(the  announcement  of  this  most  interesting  fact  was  received  with  deafening  eiiUiUsiHsni) 
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'  Henry  Bcllcr  was  for  riianv  years  toast- iimster  at  various  corporation  diiuur 
<lurinji  which  timr  hi-  drank  a  ijreut  deal  of  foreign  wine  ;  may  sometimes  have  rurri  i 
a  lK)ttlc  or  two  lu.inc  witl!  him  ;  is  not  quite  certain  of  that,  but  is  sure  if  he  did  i\!^, 
he  drank  the  cont.  iils.  Feels  very  low  and  melancholy,  is  very  feverish,  und  h" 
a  constant  thirst  ii|)on  him ;  thinks  it  nmst  »>e  the  wine  he  usetl  to  drink  (thrfr!*) 
Is  out  of  employ  now ;  and  never  touches  a  drop  of  foreign  wine  hy  anv  .  i, .. 
(tremendous  plaudits).  "      '^  ""«'« 

•  Thomas  Burton  is  purvey  or  of  cat's  meat  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sh«  rifN  ai„l 
several   memhers  of  the  Common  fonncil   (the  announcement"  of   this  Kei>ti«Miari 
name  was  received  with  breathless  interest).      Has  a  w.Kxlen  le« ;    Hnds  a  vv.^kIi 
IcK  expensive,  Koing  over  the  stoneo ;    used  to  wear  second-hand  wiHHien  l.^s   ai,!l 
drink  a  Rlass  of  hot  Rin-and-watcr  rejjularly  every  night     sometime.,  two  (dcp  ^i„h  ! 
Found  the  secondhand  woo«len  legs  split  and  rot  very  quickly  ;   is  flrmly  p.  rsimd.,1 
that  their  constitution  was  undermined  by  the  gin-and-water  (prolonge',1  clurruii: 
Buys  new  wooden  legs  now,  and  drinks  nothing  but  water  and  weak  tea.      The  rit* 
legs  last  twice  as  long  as  the  others  used  to  do,  and  he  attributes  this  m>UU  to  \1 
tcmi  -rate  habits  (triumphant  cheers).' 

Anthony  Humm  now  moved  that  the  assembly  do  regale  itself  with  a  w)n^  Uni, 
a  view  t„  their  rational  and  moral  enjoyment.  Brother  Mordlin  had  adupte.1  the 
beautiful  words  of  '  Who  hnsnt  heard  of  a  Jolly  Young  Waterman  ?  '  to  the  tune  of 
the  Old  Hundredth,  which  he  would  request  them  to  join  him  in  singing  (great  uppluMv  i 
He  might  take  that  opportunity  of  expressing  his  firm  persuasion  that  the  late 
Mr.  Dihdin,  seeing  the  errors  of  his  former  life,  had  written  that  song  to  show  the 
advantages  of  abstinence.  It  was  a  temperance  song  (whirlwinds  of  cheers)  Tlie 
neatness  of  the  young  man's  attire,  .he  dexterity  of  his  feathering,  the  eiivial,lc 
state  of  mind  mHkI.  enabled  him,  in  the  beautiful  words  of  the  poet,  to 

'  How  aloni;,  thinking  of  nothing  at  all," 

all  combined  to  prove  that  he  must  have  been  a  water-drinker  (cheers).  Oh  what 
a  state  of  virtuous  jollity  !  (rapturous  cheering).  And  what  was  the  young 'man , 
reward  ?     Let  all  young  men  present  mark  this— 

' The  maidens  all  flo(k''d  to  hiH  boat  no  readily.' 

(Loud  cheers,  in  which  the  ladies  joined.)  What  a  bright  example  !  The  sister- 
hood, the  maidens,  flocking  round  the  young  waterman,  and  urging  him  aloni;  the 
stream  of  duty  and  of  temperance.  But,  was  it  the  maidens  of  humble  life  onlv 
who  soothed,  consoled,  and  supported  him  ?      No  ! 

'  He  was  always  first  oars  with  the  fine  city  ladies.' 

(Immense  cheering.)  The  soft  sex  to  a  man-he  begged  pardon,  to  a  female- 
rallied  round  the  young  waterman,  and  turned  with  disgust  from  the  drinker  of  spirits 
OJeers).  The  Brick  Lane  Branch  brothers  were  watermen  (cheers  and  laughter). 
TTiat  room  was  their  boat ;  that  audience  were  the  maidens ;  and  he  (Mr.  Anthonv 
y        a),  however  unworthily,  was  '  first  oars  '  (unbounded  applause). 

•  Wot  does  he  mean  by  the  soft  sex,  Sammy  1 '  inquired  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  whisper. 
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•  The  woinin,'  »aul  Sam,  in  the  Mmw  l«>nr. 

'  Up  ain't  far  mit  thcrr.  Sammy.'  rcpliod  Mr.  WrIIrr  :   '  U\  tx-  a  soft  mx. 

_    werv  iio{t  s«x,  imiwil  -i(  Ihrv  l«t  thi-niNrlvrs  l>r  (»ani:iii>ii«(l  I..      ..  ii  MUrs  ii^  liiiii.' 

\nv  firther  litst-rxntinns  from  llu-  imlicnii.it  <>I<1  ^'«nl  leiium  »w  n-  «iit  slmrt  l.\ 
the  aiUK.  •  it-eii'  c  of  the  Mm^.  which  Mr.  .\nthoiiy  Hitmm  «av«-  nul.  lu..  hii.  ■  mI  a 
,,„,r.  for  lh«  :...ommtioii  of  Mich  of  his  hearers  as  were  ima<-<niainti<l  with  the  Uucii.l. 
UTiilr  it  was  licing  winR,  the  httle  man  with  the  drah  -.horts  ilisapiMMrnl  ;  l-.c  riliirii..t 
iinmeiliatcly  on  its  eonchisioti.  and  whisp  d  Mr.  Aiilhonv  llimiin,  with  i  fme  of 
the  deepest  imiM.rtaiicc. 

'Mv  friends,  said  Mr.  lluriim,  holdinu  up  his  hand  m  a  ihpncatory  niainnr.  ♦<> 
bfsix'ak  the  silence  ot  such  of  the  stout  old  ladies  uh  wen-  >et  a  line  or  two  hihiiid  ; 
•mv  friends,  a  dclcKatc  from  the  Dorkini:  liraiuh  of  our  soeiefv.  Hrotlicr  Slinu'ins. 

attends  Ik-1ow.' 

Out  came  the  |KX-ket  hanilkerchiefs  ayain.  in  freatei  [uree  than  i-ver  :  for 
Mr.  Sfiuijins  was  excessively  jxiitular  anion;;  the  feiiiaU'  eonsliliu  nc>  ol  Uruk  l.ane. 

'He  may  approach,  1  think,"  said  Mr.  'iimni.  looking  round  him  willi  a  fat  miiiI.-. 
'  Briither  Tadger,  let  him  come  forth  and         t  us.' 

The  little  man  in  the  dra  shorts  whi  iswerid  to  the  name  of  Hn.tliir  Tiidi;<T. 
l)ll^^led  down  the  ladder  wit!  •»!  al  snpe.i,  and  was  immediattly  afterwards  heard 
tumnling  up  with  the  reverend  M     siij.'sjins. 

'He's  a  comin'  .Sammy,'  !:i-peri'd  Mr.  Weller.  purple  in  the  (..unteharu  »■ 
will  suppressed  lau^     - 

Don't  sav  noth  .  .o  me,'  replied  Sam,  "  for  1  eant  l>ear  it.  He  's  <lose  to  the 
door.      I  hear  him  a  knockin'  his  head  ayain"  the  lath  and  plaster  now.' 

As  Sam  Weller  spoke,  the  little  <:<M.r  flew  oihu.  and  Hro.her  'I'lidner  apjMared. 
closely  followed  hy  the  reverend  Mr.  Sti-iKins.  who  no  siKiner  entered,  than  there  was 
a  great  clapping  of  hands,  and  stamping'  "f  feet,  and  tlotirishiiiK  of  li.tn.lkerehiefs  ; 
to  all  of  which  manifestations  of  delight  Brother  Sti^'cins  i.  turned  no  other  acknow- 
ledgment than  staring  with  a  wild  eye.  and  a  fixed  smile,  at  the  (\treiiie  lop  of  tin 
wick  of  the  candle  on  the  table  :  swaying  his  Unly  to  and  fro.  meanwhile,  iii  a  ver\ 
unsteady  and  uncertain  maimer. 

'.\re  you  unwell.  Brother  Stiggins  t '   whispered  Mr.  .Vntlioiiy  Hiinim. 

'I  am  all  right,  sir,'  replied  -Mr.  Sti^'gi'is.  in  a  tone  in  whicli  Iddeity  was  hieiided 
with  an  extrerae  thickness  of  ut'   ranee  ;   "  I  am  all  right,  sir.' 

'Oh,  very  well,'  rejoined  Mr.  .\nthony  Hiimm,  retreating  a  few  |>aees. 

'  I  believe  no  man  here  has  ventiircil  to  say  that  I  ai.i  ml  all  right,  sir  ?  '  saiil 
Mr.  Stiggins. 

'  Oh,  certainly  not,'  said  Mr.  Hunim. 

'  I  should  advise  him  not  to,  sir  ;   I  should  advise  him  not.'  said  Mr.  Stiggins. 

By  this  time  the  audience  were  ptrfeetly  silent,  and  waited  with  si.nie  an.\iety 
for  the  resumption  of  business. 

'Will  you  address  the  meeting,  brother?'  said  Mr.  Humr.i,  with  a  sinile  of 
invitation. 

'  No,  sir,'  rejoined  Mr.  Stiggins  ;   '  no,  sir.      I  will  not.  sir.' 

The  meeting  liHiked  at  enc!  >ther  with  raised  eye-lids  :  and  a  murmur  of  asttmish- 
ment  ran  through  the  room. 

'  It 's  my  opinion,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Stiggins,  unbuttoning  liis  coat,  and  speaking  very 
loudly  ;    '  it 's  my  opinion,  sir,   that  this  meeting  is  drunk,  sir.      Brother  Tadger, 
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sir  ! '  said  Mr.  Stiggin^,  Middciily  increasing  in  ferooity,  and  turning  sharp  nmiui  .m 
the  little  man  in  the  drab  shorts,  "  you  are  drunk,  ir ! '  With  this,  Mr.  Stigm,!, 
entertaining  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  promote  the  sobriety  of  the  meeting,  and  to 
exclude  therefrom  all  improper  characters,  hit  Brother  Tadger  on  the  suiiiiuit  of  th,. 
nose  with  such  unerring  aim,  that  the  drab  shorts  disappeared  like  a  flash  of  Ijifhtnin.. 
Brother  Tadger  had  been  knocked,  head  first,  down  the  ladder. 

Upon  this,  the  women  set  up  a  loud  and  dismal  screaming ;  and  rushing  in  .snial' 
])arties  before  their  favourite  brothers,  flung  their  arms  around  them  to  preserve  thcin 
from  danger.  An  instance  of  affection,  which  had  nearly  i)roved  fatal  to  Ilumt,, 
who,  being  extremely  popular,  was  all  but  suffocated  by  the  crowd  of  fen-ale  (it■vote(^ 
tiiat  hung  about  his  neck,  and  heaped  caresses  upon  him.  The  greater  part  of  the 
lights  were  quicklx'  put  out,  and  nothing  but  noise  and  confusioi  resounded  on  all  sides 
'  Now,  Sammy,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  taking  off  his  great-coat  with  much  delil)era- 
lion.  '  just  you  step  out,  and  fetch  in  a  watchman.' 

■  And  wot  are  you  a  goin'  to  do,  the  while  ?  '  inquired  Sam. 
•  Never  you  mind  me,  Sammy,'  replied  the  old  gentleman  ;    '  I  shall  ockipv 
myself   in   havin'  a  small  settlement  with  that  'ere  Stiggins.'      Before  Sam  could 
interfere  to  prevent  it,  his  heroic  parent  had  penetrated  into  a  remote  corner  of  the 
room,  and  attacked  the  reverend  Mr.  Stiggins  with  manual  dexterity. 
'  Come  off  ! '   said  Sam. 

'  Come  on ! '  cried  Mr.  Weller ;  and  without  further  invitation  he  gave  the 
reverend  Mr.  Stiggins  a  preliminary  tap  on  the  head,  and  began  dancing  round  him 
in  a  buoyant  and  cork-like  manner,  which  in  a  gentleman  at  his  time  of  life  wav  -, 
perfect  marvel  to  behold. 

Finding  all  remonstrance  unavailing,  Sam  pulled  his  hat  firmly  on,  threw  his 
fatlier's  coat  over  his  arm,  and  taking  the  old  man  round  the  waist,  forcibly  draj;>;«i 
him  down  the  ladder,  and  into  the  street,  never  releasing  his  hold,  or  permitting  him 
to  stop,  until  they  reached  the  corner.  As  they  gained  it,  they  could  hear  the  sho\its 
of  the  populace,  who  were  witnessing  the  removal  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Stiggins  td 
strong  lodgings  for  the  night :  and  could  hear  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  dispersidn 
ill  various  directions  of  the  members  of  the  Brick  Lane  Branch  of  the  United  Graiui 
Junction  Ebenezer  Temperance  Association. 
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WONDER  what  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  whoever  he  '11  be,  has  got  for  break 
fast,'  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  by  way  of   keeping   up  a   conversation   on  tin 
eventful  morning  of  the  fourteenth  of  February. 
'  Ah  ! '  said  Perker,  "  I  hope  he  's  got  a  good  one." 
'  Wliy  so  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'Highly  important:  very  important,  my  dear  sir,'  replied  Perker.  'A  pio"!. 
contented,  well-breakfasted  juryman  is  a  capital  thing  to  get  hold  of.  Disconteutui 
or  hungry  jurymen,  my  dear  sir,  always  fi.id  for  the  plaintiff.' 
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•Bles*  niv  ncart,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  very  lilunk  ;    'what  do  ihv\   do 

that  for  ? ' 

•  Whv,  I  don't  know."  replied  the  little  man.  ''oolly  ;    "  saves  time,  1  Miiijiosc. 
If  it 's  near  dinner-time,  the  foreman  takes  out  h.    outcli  when  the  jnry  has  retind, 
d  savs,  ■'  Dear  me,  gentlemen,  ten  minutes  to  five,  I  tleclare  !     I  dine  at  live.  jjentK-- 
.„  "      "So  do  I."  says  everybody  else,  except  two  men  who  ought  to  have  dincil 
.  f\^gg  and  seem  more  than  half  disposed  to  stand  out  in  consccjuence.      The  fun- 
smiles,  and  puts  up  his  watch  :     "'  Well,  gentlemen,  what  do  we  say,  plaintiff 
r  defendant,  gentlemen  ?      I  rather  think,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  gentlemen.-- 

I  sav  I  rather  think, — but  don't  let  that  inlluence  you I  rather  think  the  |)laintifr's 

the  "man."  Upon  this,  two  or  three  other  men  are  sure  to  say  that  they  think  so  too 
^as  "  course  they  do  ;  and  then  they  get  on  ver>'  unanimously  and  eonifortablv. 
Ten  minutes  past  nine  !  '  .said  the  little  man,  looking  at  his  watch.  "  Time  we  were 
(iff  niy  dear  sir ;  breach  of  promise  trial — court  is  generally  full  in  such  cases.  You 
had  better  ring  for  a  coach,  my  dear  sir,  or  we  shall  l>e  rather  late' 

Mr.  Pickwick  immediately  rang  the  bell ;  and  a  coach  having  been  procured, 
the  four  Pickwickians  and  Mr.  Perker  ensconced  themselves  therein,  and  drove  to 
Guildhall ;   Sam  Weller,  Mr.  Lowtp;<,  and  the  blue  bag,  following  in  a  cab. 

'  Lowten,'  said  Perker,  when  they  reached  the  outer  hall  of  the  court,  '  put 
Mr.  Pickwick's  friends  in  the  students'  box ;  Mr.  Pickwick  himself  had  l)etter  sit  by 
me.  This  way,  my  dear  sir,  this  way.'  Taking  Mr.  Pickwick  by  the  coat-sleeve,  the 
little  man  led  him  to  the  low  seat  just  beneath  the  desks  of  the  King's  Counsel,  which 
is  constructed  for  the  convenience  of  attorneys,  who  from  that  spot  can  whisper  into 
the  ear  of  the  leading  counsel  in  the  case  any  instructions  that  may  be  necessary 
during  the  progress  of  the  trial.  The  occupants  of  this  seat  are  invisible  to  the  great 
JKxlv  of  spectators,  inasmuch  as  they  sit  on  a  much  lower  level  than  cither  the  barristers 
or  the  audience,  whose  seats  are  raised  above  the  floor.  Of  course  thev  have  their 
backs  to  both,  and  their  faces  towards  the  judge. 

'That's  the  witness-box,  I  s\ippose  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  pointing  to  a  kind 
of  pulpit,  with  a  brass  rail,  on  his  left  hand. 

'That's  the  witness-box,  my  dear  sir,'  replied  Perker,  disinterring  a  (luantity 
of  paper  from  the  blue  bag,  which  Lowten  had  just  deposited  at  his  feet. 

'  And  that,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  pointing  to  a  couple  of  enclosed  seats  on  his  right. 
'  that 's  where  the  jurymen  sit,  is  it  not  V  ' 

'  The  identical  place,  my  dear  sir,'  rei)lied  Perker.  tap]>ing  the  lid  of  his  snuff-box. 
Mr.  Pickwick  stood  up  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  and  took  a  glance  at  tiic 
court.  There  were  already  a  pretty  large  sprinkling  of  spectators  in  the  galltT\, 
and  a  numerous  muster  of  gentlemen  in  wigs,  in  the  barristers'  seats  :  who  ])resenl((l. 
as  a  body,  all  that  pleasing  and  extensive  variety  of  nose  and  whisker  for  which  Un- 
bar of  England  is  so  justly  celebrated.  Such  of  the  gentlemen  as  had  a  brief  to  carr\ , 
carried  it  in  as  conspicuous  a  maimer  as  possible,  and  occasionally  scratched  their 
noses  therewith,  to  impress  the  fact  more  strongly  on  the  observation  of  the  sp< ctatuiv. 
Other  gentlemen,  who  had  no  briefs  to  show,  carried  under  their  arms  goodly  octavn--, 
with  a  red  label  behind,  and  that  under-dor.e-pie-crust-coloured  cover,  which  is  techni- 
cally known  as  '  law  calf.'  Others,  who  had  neither  briefs  nor  books,  thrtist  their 
hands  into  their  pt>ckets.  and  looked  as  wise  as  the>  conveniently  could  ;  nthc-rs, 
.igain,  moved  here  and  there  with  great  restlessness  and  earnestness  of  manner,  content 
to  awaken  therebv  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  the  uninilialcd  strangers.     The 
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whole,  to  the  great  wonderment  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  were  divided  into  httic  >;r(jim>. 
who  were  ehattin);  and  discussing  the  news  of  the  day  in  the  most  unfeehng  nummr 
possible, — jvst  as  if  no  trial  at  all  were  coming  on. 

A  Ijow  from  Mr.  Phunky,  as  he  entered,  and  took  his  seat  behind  the  row  ;i|)i)rii. 
priated  to  the  King's  Counsel,  attracted  Mr.  Pickwick's  attention  ;  and  he  hud  scarrel 
returned  it,  when  Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin  appeared,  followed  by  Mr.  Mallard,  wIkp  halt 
hid  the  Serjeant  behind  a  large  crimson  bag,  which  he  placed  on  his  table,  and,  after 
shaking  hands  with  Perker,  withdrew.  Then  there  entered  two  or  thret-  i\mtc 
Serjeants  ;  and  among  them,  one  with  a  fat  body  and  a  red  face,  who  nodded  m  a 
friendly  manner  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin,  and  said  it  was  a  fine  morning. 

'  Who  's  that  red-faced  man,  who  said  it  was  a  fine  morning,  and  nodded  t(i  nur 
counsel  ?  '   whispered  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfuz,'  replied  Perker.  '  He  's  opposed  to  us  ;  he  leads  on  tlic 
other  side.      That  gentleman  behind  him  is  Mr.  Skimpin,  his  junior.' 

Afr.  Pickwick  was  on  the  point  of  inquiring,  with  great  abhorrence  of  the  niiin', 
cold-blooded  villainy,  how  Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  who  was  counsel  for  the  ojjjpuMtf 
party,  dared  to  presume  to  tell  Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin,  who  was  counsel  for  him,  that 
it  was  a  fine  morning,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  general  rising  of  the  barristtis. 
and  a  loud  cry  of  '  Silence  ! '  from  the  officers  of  the  court.  Looking  round,  he  fmip.il 
that  this  was  caused  by  the  entrance  of  the  judge. 

Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh  (who  sat  in  the  absence  of  the  Chief  Justice,  occasioned 
by  indisposition)  was  a  most  particularly  short  man,  and  so  fat,  that  he  seenicii  all 
face  and  waistcoat.  He  rolled  in,  upon  two  little  turned  legs,  and  having  boblieu 
gravely  to  the  bar.  who  bobbed  gravely  to  him,  put  his  little  legs  underneath  his  tahlo. 
and  his  little  three-cornered  hat  upon  it ;  and  when  Mr.  Justice  S  'leigh  had  done 
this,  all  you  could  see  of  him  was  two  queer  little  eyes,  one  broad  pink  face,  ami 
somewhere  about  half  of  a  l)ig  and  very  comical-looking  wig. 

The  judge  had  no  sooner  taken  his  seat,  than  the  officer  on  the  floor  of  tlie  court 
called  out  '  Silence  ! '  in  a  commanding  tone,  upon  which  another  officer  in  the 
gallery  cried  '  Silence ! '  in  an  angrj'  manner,  whereupon  three  or  four  more 
ushers  shouted  '  Silence ! '  in  a  voice  of  indignant  remonstrance.  This  being  done. 
a  gentleman  in  black,  who  sat  below  the  judge,  proceeded  to  call  over  the  names  nt 
the  jury  ;  and  after  a  great  deal  of  bawling,  it  was  discovered  that  only  ten  s])eri;il 
jurymen  were  present.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfuz  prayed  a  tales  ;  the  gentle- 
man in  black  then  proceeded  to  press  into  the  special  jury  two  of  the  conuinin 
jurymen  ;  and  a  greengrocer  and  a  chemist  were  caught  directly. 

'  Answer  to  your  names,  gentlemen,  that  you  may  be  sworn,'  said  the  ge-Ulen.nn 
in  black.      '  Richard  Upwitch.' 

'  Here,'  said  the  greengrocer. 

■  Thomas  Groffin.' 

'  Here,"  said  the  chemist. 

'  Take  the  book,  gentlemen.      You  shall  well  and  truly  try ' 

'  I  beg  this  court's  pardon,'  said  the  chemist,  who  was  a  tall,  thin,  yellow-visnjreil 
man,  '  but  I  hope  this  court  will  excuse  my  attendance.' 
'  On  what  grounds,  sir  ?  '  said  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh. 
'  I  have  no  assistant,  my  Lord,'  said  the  chemist. 

■  I  can't  help  that,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh.      '  You  should  hire  one.' 
'  I  can't  afford  it,  my  Lord,'  rejoined  the  chemist. 
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'  Then  you  ought  to  be  able  to  afford  it,  sir,'  said  the  judge,  reddrning  ;  for  Mr. 
Justice  Stareleigh's  temper  bordered  on  the  irri^Hble.  and  brooked  not  contradiction. 

'  I  know  I  ought  to  do,  if  I  got  on  as  well  a.s  I  deser^-eti,  but  I  don't,  my  Lord.' 
answered  the  chemist. 

•  Swear  the  gentleman,'  said  the  judge,  peremptorily. 

The  officer  had  got  no  further  than  the  '  You  shall  well  and  truly  try,'  when  In- 
was  again  interrupted  by  the  chemist. 

'  I  am  to  be  sr/orn,  my  Lord,  am  I  ?  '  said  the  chemist. 

'  Certainly,  sir,'  replied  the  testy  little  judge. 

'  Very  well,  my  Lord,'  replied  the  chemist,  in  a  resigned  manner.  '  Tlien  there  11 
be  murder  before  this  trial 's  over  ;  that 's  all.  Swear  me,  if  you  please,  sir  '  ;  tind 
sworn  the  chemist  was,  before  the  judge  could  find  words  to  utter. 

*  I  merely  wanted  to  observe,  my  Lord,'  said  the  chemist,  taking  his  seat  with 
great  deliberation,  '  that  I  've  left  nolnxly  but  an  errand-l)oy  in  my  shop.  He  is 
a  ver>-  nice  1  oy,  my  Lord,  but  he  is  not  acquainted  with  drugs  ;  and  I  know  that  tin- 
prevaihng  impression  on  his  mind  is,  that  I^psom  salts  means  oxalic  ncid  ;  and  syrup 
of  senna,  I'-udanum,  That 's  t.U,  my  Lord.'  With  this,  the  tall  chemist  coni|M)seil 
himself  into  a  comfortable  attitude,  and,  assuming  a  pleasant  expression  of  counten- 
ance, appeared  to  have  prepared  himself  for  the  worst. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  regarding  the  chemist  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  horror,  when 
a  slight  sensation  was  perceptible  in  the  body  of  the  court ;  and  inmirdiately  af'cr- 
wards  Mrs.  Bardell,  supported  by  Mrs.  Cluppins,  was  led  in,  antl  placed,  in  u  drtyopiun 
state,  at  the  other  end  of  the  seat  on  which  Mr.  Pickwick  sat.  An  extra-sized  umbrella 
was  then  handed  in  by  Mr.  Dodson,  and  a  pair  of  pattens  by  Mr.  Fogg,  each  of  whom 
had  prepared  a  most  sympathising  and  melancholy  face  for  vhc  occasion.  Mrs. 
Sanders  then  appeared,  leading  in  Masior  Burdell.  At  sight  of  her  child,  Mrs.  Bardell 
started;  suddenly  recollected  herself,  she  kissed  him  in  a  frantic  manner;  then 
relapsing  into  a  state  of  hy;  terical  imbecility,  the  good  lady  requested  to  \te  informed 
where  she  was.  In  reply  to  this,  Mrs.  Cluppins  and  Mrs.  Sanders  turned  their  heads 
away  and  wept,  while  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg  entreated  the  plaintiff  to  coni|)ose 
herself.  Serjeant  Buzfuz  nibljed  his  eye;'  very  hard  with  a  large  white  handkerchief, 
and  gave  an  appealing  look  towards  the  jury,  while  the  judge  was  visibly  affected, 
and  several  of  the  beholders  tried  to  cough  dow  n  their  emotions. 

'  Very  good  notion  that,  indeed,'  whispered  Perker  to  Mr.  I'ickwick.  '  I'upital 
fellows  those  Dodson  and  Fogg  ;  excellent  ideas  of  effect,  my  dear  sir,  •:xcellent.' 

As  Perker  spoke,  Mrs.  Bardell  began  to  recover  by  slow  degrees,  while  Mrs. 
Cluppins,  after  a  careful  survey  of  Master  Bardell's  Inittons  and  the  l)utton-holr> 
to  which  they  severally  belonged,  placed  him  on  the  floor  of  the  court  in  front  of  his 
mother, — a  commanding  position  in  which  he  could  not  fail  to  uwak»ii  the  full  com- 
miseration and  sympathy  of  both  judge  ami  jury.  This  was  not  done  without  con- 
siderable opposition,  and  many  tears,  on  the  part  of  the  young  geiitleniaii  himself, 
who  had  certain  inward  misgivings  that  the  placing  him  within  the  full  wlare  of  the 
judge's  eye  was  only  a  formal  prelude  to  his  t>eing  immediately  ordered  away  for 
instant  execution,  or  for  transportation  l)eyond  the  seas,  during  the  whole  term  of 
his  natural  life,  at  the  very  least. 

'  Bardell  and  Pickwick,"  cried  the  gentleman  in  black,  calling  on  the  case,  which 
stood  first  on  the  list. 

'  I  am  for  the  plaintiff,  my  Lord,'  said  Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfuz. 
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'  >Vho  is  with  you,  brother  Buzfuz  ? '  said  the  judge.  Mr.  Skimpin  bowed, 
to  intimate  that  he  was. 

'  I  appear  for  the  defendant,  my  Lord,'  said  Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin. 

'  Anybody  with  you,  brother  Snubbin  Y  '  inquired  the  court. 

'  Mr.  Phunky,  my  Lord,'  rephed  Serjeant  Snubbin. 

'  Serjeant  Buzfuz  and  Mr.  Skimpin  for  the  plaintiff,'  said  the  judge,  writrng  Aovn 
the  names  in  his  note-book,  and  reading  as  he  wrote ;  '  for  the  defendant,  Serjeant 
Snubbin  and  Mr.  Monkey.' 

'  Beg  your  Lordship's  pardon,  Phunky.' 

'  Oh,  very  good,'  said  the  judge  ;  '  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  gentle 
man's  name  before.'  Here  Mr.  Phunky  bowed  and  smiled,  and  the  judge  iKiwed  and 
smiled  too.  and  then  Mr.  Phunky,  blushing  into  the  very  whites  of  his  eyes,  tried  to 
look  ns  if  he  didn't  know  that  everybody  was  gazing  at  him  :  a  thing  which  no  man 
ever  succeeded  in  doing  yet,  or  in  all  reasonable  probability,  ever  will. 

'  Go  on,'  said  the  judge. 

The  ushers  again  called  silence,  and  Mr.  Skimpin  proceeded  to  '  open  the  rase ' ; 
and  the  case  appeared  to  have  very  little  inside  it  when  he  had  opened  it,  for  he  kept 
such  particulars  as  he  knew,  completely  to  himself,  and  sat  down,  after  a  lapse  uf 
three  minutes,  leaving  the  jury  in  precisely  the  same  advanced  stage  of  wisdom  a< 
they  were  in  before. 

Serjeant  Buzfuz  then  rose  with  all  the  majesty  and  dignity  which  the  grave  nature 
of  the  proceedings  demanded,  and  having  whispered  to  Dodson,  and  conferred  brielly 
with  Fogg,  pulled  his  gown  over  his  shoulders,  settled  his  wig,  and  addressed  the  jury. 

Serjeant  Buzfuz  began  by  saying,  that  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  pro- 
fessional experience — never,  from  the  very  first  moment  of  his  applying  himself  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  the  law— had  he  approached  a  caijc  with  feelings  of  such 
deep  emotion,  or  with  such  a  heavy  sense  of  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  him 
— a  responsibility,  he  would  say,  which  he  could  never  have  supported,  were  he  not 
l)Uoyed  up  and  sustained  by  a  conviction  so  strong  that  it  amounted  to  positive 
certainty  that  the  cause  of  truth  ahd  justice,  or,  in  other  words,  the  cause  of  his  mueh- 
injured  and  most  oppressed  client,  must  prevail  with  the  high-minded  and  intelligent 
dozen  of  men  whom  he  now  saw  in  that  box  before  him. 

Counsel  usually  begin  in  this  way,  because  it  puts  the  jury  on  the  very  best  terms 
with  themselves,  and  makes  them  think  what  sharp  fellows  they  must  be.  A  visilile 
effect  was  produced  immediately  ;  several  jurymen  beginning  to  take  voluminous 
notes  with  the  utmost  eagerness. 

'  You  have  heard  from  my  learned  friend,  gentlemen,'  continued  Serjeant  Buzfuz, 
well  knowing  that,  from  the  learned  friend  alluded  to,  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  hud 
heard  just  nothing  at  all — '  you  have  heard  from  my  learned  friend,  gentlemen,  that 
this  is  an  action  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  in  which  the  damages  are  laid 
at  £1500.  But  you  have  not  heard  from  my  learned  friend,  inasmuch  as  it  di<l  not 
come  within  my  learned  friend's  province  to  tell  you,  what  are  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Those  facts  and  circumstances,  gentlemen,  you  shall  hrnr 
detailed  by  me,  and  proved  by  the  unimpeachable  female  whom  I  will  place  in  that 
box  before  you.' 

Here  Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  with  a  tremendous  emphasis  on  the  word  '  box,'  smote 
his  table  with  a  mighty  sound,  and  glanced  at  Dodson  and  Fogg,  who  nodded  admira- 
tion of  the  Serjeant,  and  indignant  defiance  of  the  defendant. 
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'The  plaintiff,  gentlemen,'  (-ontiniicd  Srrjniiit  Uii/fiu,  in  ;i  m.II  iuul  intlMiii'hiily 
voice,  "the  plaintiff  is  a  widow;  yes.  (jentieinen.  a  wkIiuv.  Th«-  late  Mr.  Hiinlcll. 
after  enjoyinjl,  for  many  years,  the  esteem  ami  contideiu'e  <>(  Ins  m>v<ti'ii;ii,  as  oiii-  of 
tlic  ffiianlians  of  his  royal  revenues,  ({lided  almost  iiii).  <'«|>lilil\  frutn  tlic  world, 
to  seek  elsewhere  for  that  repose  and  iieuee  which  a  custom-himsc  can  never  affnnl." 

At  this  pathetic  description  of  the  deceust-  of  Mr.  Itardcll.  who  Iuul  lic.-n  kiuH'k«  il 
on  the  head  with  a  quart-pot  in  a  puhlic-house  wllar.  the  liarnc<l  Srrjcjinls  voiir 
faltered,  and  ht  proceeded  with  emoticm  — 

'Some  time  before  his  death,  lie  hud  stamped  his  likeness  n|M>n  a  little  lio\. 
With  this  little  boy,  the  only  pleclge  of  her  departed  exi-iseiiiaii,  Mrs.  liardell  shrunk 
fmn  the  world,  and  courted  the  retirement  and  tran(|iiillity  of  (;<is\v<ll  Street  :  and  here 
she  plTed  in  her  front-parlour  window  a  written  placard,  hearing  this  iiiseription 
"Apartment.:  furnished  for  a  single  gentleman.  Inquire  within."  '  Here  Serjeant 
Biizfuz  paused,  while  several  gentlemen  of  the  jury  t<K)k  a  note  of  the  doeiiment. 

'  There  is  no  date  to  that,  is  there,  sir  "! '  in(piircd  a  juror. 

'There  is  no  date,  jjentlcmen,'  replied  Serjeant  Bu/.fuz  ;  '  Imt  I  am  instrueted 
to  say  that  it  was  put  in  the  plaintiff's  parlour-window  just  this  time  three 
vears.  I  entreat  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the  wording  of  thi-"  diKMiment. 
"Apartments  furnished  for  a  single  gentleman"!  Mrs.  Hardell's  opinions  of  the 
opposite  sex,  gentlemen,  were  derived  from  a  long  eontenq)lution  of  the  ineslinia)>le 
qualities  of  her  lost  husband.  She  had  no  feur,  she  had  no  distrust,  she  had  im 
suspicion,  all  was  confidence  and  reliance.  "  Mr.  Banleil,"  saiti  the  widow, 
"Mr.  Bardell  was  a  man  of  honour,  Mr.  Bardell  was  a  man  of  his  word.  Mr.  Kardeli 
was  no  deceiver,  Mr.  Bardell  was  once  a  single  gentleman  himself  :  to  single  gentle- 
men I  look  for  protection,  for  assistance,  for  comfort,  and  for  I'onsoiittinn  :  in  single 
gentlemen  I  shall  perpetually  see  something  to  remind  me  of  what  .Mr.  lianlell  wav, 
when  he  first  won  my  young  and  untried  affections;  to  a  single  genlleinaii.  then, 
shall  my  lodgings  be  let."  Actuated  by  this  lieautifiil  and  toiichini;  iinpiiNe  (among 
the  best  impulses  of  our  imperfect  nature,  gentlemen),  the  lonely  and  (U'sujafe  wmIow 
dried  her  tears,  furnished  her  first  flwjr,  caught  the  iniKK-ent  lioy  t(»  her  maternal 
bosom,  and  put  the  bill  up  in  her  parlour-window.  Did  it  remain  there  long  'i  \n. 
The  serpent  was  on  the  watch,  the  train  was  laid,  the  mine  was  jirepanng.  the  sapper 
and  miner  was  at  work.  Before  the  bill  hud  been  in  the  parlour-window  three  da\  s 
—three  days — gentlemen — a  Being.  •  n't  u|M)n  two  legs,  ami  bearing  all  the  outward 
semblance  of  a  man,  and  not  of  a  monster.  kniK-kcd  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Bardell's 
house.  He  inquired  within  ;  he  took  the  lodgings ;  and  on  the  very  next  day 
he  entered  into  possession  of  them.  This  man  was  riekwiek  I'ickwiek,  the 
defendant.' 

Serjeant  Buzfuz,  who  had  proceeded  with  such  volubility  that  his  face  was  per- 
fectly crimson,  here  paused  for  breath.  The  silence  awoke  Mr.  .Justice  Stareleij;li, 
who  immediately  wrote  down  something  with  a  pen  without  any  Ink  in  it,  and  lookt  il 
unusually  profound,  to  impress  the  jury  with  the  l)elief  that  he  always  thought  nu  -.1 
deeply  with  his  eyes  shut.      Serjeant  Buzfuz  proceeded. 

'Of  this  man  Pickwick  I  will  say  little;  the  subject  presents  but  few  attrac- 
tions ;  and  I,  gentlemen,  am  not  the  man,  nor  are  you.  gentlemen,  the  men.  to  delight 
in  the  contemplation  of  revolting  heartlessncss  and  of  systematic  villainy." 

Here  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  been  writhing  in  silence  for  sonic  time,  gave  u  violet. t 
start,  as  if  some  vague  idea  of  assaulting  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  in  the  august  presence  of 
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justice  and  law,  liUffgested  itself  to  his  mind.  An  admonitor)'  gesture  (roni  Prrkir 
re  Ruined  him,  and  he  listened  to  the  learned  gentleman's  continuation  with  a  U,\^ 
ot  mdignation,  which  contrasted  forcibly  with  the  admiring  faces  of  Mrs.  I'luppiiis 
and  Mrs.  Sanders, 

'  I  say  systematic  villainy,  gentlemen."  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  looking  through 
Mr.  Pickwick,  and  talkmg  at  him ;  '  and  when  I  say  systematic  villainy,  let  ni*  tril 
the  defendant  Pickwick,  if  he  be  in  court,  as  I  am  informed  he  is,  that  it  would  hinc 
been  more  decent  in  him,  more  l)ecoming,  in  better  judgment,  and  in  better  taste, 
if  he  had  stopped  away.  Let  me  tell  him,  gentlemen,  that  any  gestures  of  dissent  <ir 
disapprobation  in  which  he  may  indulge  in  this  court  will  not  go  down  with  you  ;  that 
you  will  know  how  to  value  and  how  to  appreciate  them  ;  and  let  me  tell  him  further, 
ns  my  LonJ  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  a  counsel,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his 
client,  is  neither  to  lie  intimidated  nor  bullied,  nor  put  down  ;  and  that  any  attempt 
to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  the  first,  or  the  last,  will  recoil  on  the  head  of  the 
nttempter,  be  he  plaintiff  or  be  he  defendant,  be  his  name  Pickwick,  or  Noakes.  or 
Stoakes,  or  Stiles,  or  Brown,  or  Thompson.' 

This  little  divergence  from  the  subject  in  hand,  had  of  course  the  intended  efteet 
of  turning  all  eyes  to  Mr.  Pickwick.  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  having  partially  recovered 
from  the  state  of  moral      -vation  into  which  he  had  lashed  himself,  resumed — 

'  I  shall  show  you,  gentlemen,  that  for  two  years  Pickwick  continued  to  reside 
constantly,  and  without  interruption  or  intermission,  at  Mrs.  Bardell's  house.  I 
shall  show  you  that  Mrs.  Bardell,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  waited  on  him, 
attended  to  his  comforts,  cooked  his  meals,  looked  out  his  linen  for  the  washerwomun 
when  it  went  abroad,  darned,  aired,  and  prepared  it  for  wear,  when  it  came  home, 
and,  in  short,  enjoyed  his  fullest  trust  and  confidence.  I  shall  show  you  that,  on 
many  occasions,  he  gave  halfpence,  and  on  some  occasions  even  sixpences,  to  her 
little  boy  ;  and  I  shall  prove  to  you,  by  a  witness  whose  testimony  it  will  be  impussjhle 
for  my  learned  friend  to  weaken  or  controvert,  that  on  one  occasion  he  patte<l  the 
lioy  on  the  head,  and,  after  inquiring  whether  he  had  won  any  alley  tors  or  commotwjn 
lately  (both  of  which  I  understand  to  be  a  particular  species  of  marbles  much  prized 
by  the  youth  of  this  town),  made  use  of  this  remarkable  expression  :  "  How  should 
you  like  to  have  another  father  ?  "  I  shall  prove  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  about  u 
year  ago,  Pickwick  suddenly  began  to  absent  himself  from  home,  during  long  intervals. 
as  if  with  the  intention  of  gradually  breaking  off  from  my  client ;  but  I  shall  show  you 
also,  that  his  resolution  was  not  at  that  time  sufficiently  strong,  or  that  his  better 
feelings  conquered,  if  better  feelings  he  has,  or  that  the  charms  and  accomplishments 
of  my  client  prevailed  against  his  unmanly  intentions ;  by  proving  to  you,  that  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  returned  from  the  country,  he  distinctly  and  in  terms,  offered 
her  marriage  :  previously,  however,  taking  special  care  that  there  should  be  no 
witness  to  their  solemn  contract ;  and  I  am  in  a  situation  to  prove  to  you,  on  the 
testimony  of  three  of  his  own  friends, — most  unwilling  witnesses,  gentlemen— most 
unwilling  witnesses — that  on  that  morning  he  was  discovered  by  them  holding  the 
plaintiff  in  his  arms,  and  soothing  her  agitation  by  his  caresses  and  endearments.' 

A  visible  impression  was  produced  upon  the  auditors  by  this  part  of  the  learned 
Serjeant's  address.      Drawing  forth  two  very  small  scraps  of  paper,  he  proceeded— 

'  And  now,  gentlemen,  but  one  word  more.  Two  letters  have  passed  between 
these  parties,  letters  which  are  admitted  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  defendant. 
and  which  speak  volumes  indeed.     These  letters,  too,  bespeak  the  character  of  the 
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Xhrv  «i*  not  open,  frnxnt.  clm|iicnt  episllcs.  Iirrnthmi;  n"tliiiiir  I'ut    tlic 
r^fltiaae  o(  affectionate  attachment.      They  are  r«nert.  sly,  umtrrhiiiKli.l  toinniiini- 
■"tion».  but,  fortunately,  far  more  conclusive  thiin  if  rourhcd  in  flu-  u\»-i  nl.iwm« 
!'"       "    anil  the  most  poetic  imager>-  letters  that  must   !»•  virweil  «itli  ii  nmlmus 
imJ  suspicious  eye— letters  that  were  evidently  intrnih-«l  iit  the  tiiiic.  »>>   I'ukwi.  W. 
t'"'mi»lead  and  delude  any  thin!  partu-.  into  whose  han«N  they  mutlit  fall.      I.<  I  me 
rciid  the  first  :—"  Oarraway'n,  twelve  ocloek.      l)cnr  Mrs.   H.     t  hi.|-  hikI  Toiii^lu 
\  uce      Yours,  Pickwick."      (lentlemen.  what  does  >his  nuiin  t     (hops  ami  Tonmla 
<iuce      Yours,  Pickwick  !     I'hops  !     Gracious  heavens  !  and  Tonmta  saiur  !     (.ciillc- 
len    is  tl.e  happiness  of  a  sensitive  and  eonliding  female  to  he  trilled  away  t>y  smh 
shallow  artifices  as  these  ?      The  next  has  no  date  whatever,  whieh  is  in  itvelf  Mispiei<.ii>. 
••Dear  Mrs.  B.,  I  shall  not  In-  at  home  'ill  to  ..lorrow.      Slow  coach."      .\nd  tlati 
follows  this  very  remarkahle  expression       "  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  the  waiin- 
ins-pan."      The  warming-pan  !      Whv,  (jentlemen,   who  ilors  trouble  biiiiMlf  alM.nt 
a  warming-pan  ?      When  was  the  |xrace  of  mind  of  nuiu  or  woman  broken  or  disturb,  d 
bv  a  warming-pan,  which  is  in  itself  a  harmless,  iv  jisetul,  and  I  will  add.  (.'entleiiieii.  u 
comforting  article  of  domestic  furniture  ?     Why  is  Mrs.  Bnrdell  so  earn,  stiy  entnutc.l 
not  to  agitate  herself  about  this  warming-pan,  unless  (as  is  ni>  il.mbt  the  cum-)  it  i^  a 
mere  cover  for  hidden  fire— a  mere  substitute  for  some  en.learing  wor.l  or  (.roinise.  agr.  <•- 
nhlv  to  a  preconcerted  system  of  correspondence,  artfully  contrived  b>   I'l.  kwiek  with 
a  view  to  his  contemplated  desertion,  and  which  I  am  not  in  a  eondilioii  to  explain  't 
\nd  what  does  this  allusion  to  the  slow  coaoh  mean  ?      For  aught  I  knon.  it  may  Ik- 
a  reference  to  Pickwick  himself,  who  has  mo.t  uiujuestionably  Uen  a  eriiiiiiially  slow 
coach  during  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  out  whose  sjiecd  will  now  be  very   inu  \- 
pectedly  accelerated,  and  whose  wheels,  gentlemen,  as  he  will  find  to  luv  cost,  will 
very  soon  be  greased  by  yo\i  I ' 

.Mr.  S  rjeant  Buzfuz  paused  in  this  place,  to  sec  whether  the  jury  Mailed  at  his 
joke;  but  as  nobody  took  it  but  the  greengrocer,  whose  sensiliveiiess  .m  I  lie  subj..  t 
was  very  probably  occasioned  by  his  having  subjected  a  chaise-cart  to  the  pnu'.  ss 
in  question  on  that  identical  morning,  the  leanied  Serjeant  considereil  it  advisaMe 
to  undergo  a  slight  relapse  into  the  dismals  before  he  concluded. 

'  But  enough  of  this,  gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Serjeant  Hiizfiiz.  '  it  is  dithcult  t.i  sim!.- 
with  an  aching  heart ;  it  is  ill  jesting  when  our  deepest  synijiathics  are  awaken.'.!. 
My  client's  hopes  and  prospects  are  ruined,  and  it  is  no  figure  of  sjjcech  to  say  tlw.t 
her  occupation  is  gone  indeed.  The  bill  is  down— but  there  is  no  tenant.  Eligilu. 
single  gentlemen  pass  and  repass— but  there  is  no  invitation  for  tluni  to  in<iiiii«' 
within  or  without.  All  is  gloom  and  silence  in  the  house  ;  even  the  voice  of  the  child 
is  hushed  ;  his  infant  sports  are  disregarded  when  his  mother  weci)s  :  his  "  all.  y 
tors  "  and  his  "  commoneys  "  are  alike  neglected  ;  he  forgets  the  long  familiar  cry  of 
"  knuckle  down,"  and  at  tip-cheese,  or  odd  and  even,  his  hand  is  out.  But  Fickwuk, 
gentlemen,  Pickwick,  the  ruthless  destroyer  of  '^  domestic  oasis  in  the  tk-sert  ..f 
Goswell  Street— Pickwick,  who  has  choked  up  the  wiii,  and  thrown  ashes  .>n  the  sward  - 
Pickwick,  who  comes  before  you  to-day  with  his  heartless  Tomata  sauce  and  warming- 
pans— Pickwick  still  rears  his  head  with  unblushing  effrontery,  and  gazes  without  a 
sigh  on  the  ruin  he  has  made.  Damages  gentlemen— heavy  ilaiiiagcs  is  the  only 
punishment  with  which  you  can  visit  him  ;  the  only  recompense  \ou  can  award  to 
my  client.  And  for  those  damages  she  now  appeals  to  an  enlightened,  a  high-minded, 
8  right-feeUng,  a  conscientious,  a  dispassioralc,  a  sympathising,   a  contemplative 
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jury  of  her  civiliiietl  cf>untr.vriien.'      With  thin  >>eautirul  peroration,  Mr 
liiizfus  Mt  down,  and  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh  woke  up. 

*  Call  Klizalieth  t'luppinH.'  xaid  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  rixing  a  minute  afternurflx 
with  renewed  vigour. 

The  nearest  usher  railed  for  Elizal>eth  Tuppinii ;  another  one,  at  a  little  •listancc 
off.  demanded  Elizalwth  Jupkius  ;  and  a  third  rushed  in  a  lireathleHH  state  into  Kiivi; 
Street,  and  Kcreained  for  Klizaheth  Muttinsi  till  he  was  hoarse. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  lluppins,  with  the  combined  assistance  of  Mrs.  Ikrilrjl 
Mrs,  Sinders,  Mr.  Dodson,  and  Mr.  Fogg,  waH  hoisted  into  f  he  x  itnesw-ljox  ;  and  when 
she  wa-s  safely  perched  on  the  t.>p  step,  Mrs.  Bardell  stood  on  the  iwttoni  one.  with 
the  i>ocket  handkerchief  and  pattenit  in  one  hand,  and  a  glass  bottle  that  might  hold 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  smelling  salts  in  the  other,  ready  for  any  enier«.i„ \ 
Mrs.  Sanders,  whose  eyes  were  intently  fixed  on  the  judges  face,  planted  herself  ,1,^,. 
by.  with  the  large  umbrella  :  keeping  her  right  thumb  pressed  on  the  spring  will,  an 
earnest  countenance,  as  if  she  were  fully  prepared  to  put  it  up  at  a  moment's  notice. 

'Mrs.  t'luppins."  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  "pray  compose  yourself,  ma'am.'  Of 
course,  directly  Mrs,  t'luppins  was  desired  to  compose  herself  she  sobbed  with  increased 
vehemence,  and  gave  divers  alarming  manifestations  of  an  approaching  fainfinif  lit. 
or,  as  she  afterwards  said,  of  her  feelings  beir;;  too  many  for  her. 

'  Do  you  recollect,  Mrs.  t'luppins  ?  '  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  after  a  few  unim|K.rtiint 
questions,  '  do  you  recollect  being  in  Mrs.  Bardell's  buck  one  |)air  of  stairs.  w\  .m, 
particular  morning  in  July  last,  when  she  was  dusting  Mr.  Pickwick's  apartment  ? 
'  Yes,  my  Lord  and  Jur>'.  I  do."  replied  Mrs.  Cluppins. 

*  Mr.  Pickwick's  sitting-room  was  the  first-floor  front,  1  Ijelieve  ?  ' 
'  Yes.  it  were,  sir,'  replied  Mrs.  Cluppins. 

'  What  were  sou  dt.iiig  in  the  back  room,  ma'am  ? '  inquiretl  the  little  judge. 

'  My  Lord  and  Jury.'  said  Mrs.  Cluppins,  with  interesting  agitation,  '  I  will  not 
deceive  you.' 

'  Y<)u  had  !)etter  not,  ma'am,'  said  the  little  judge. 

'  I  was  there,  resumed  Mrs.  Cluppins,  '  unbeknown  to  Mrs,  Bardell ;  I  had  Ix-en 
out  with  a  little  basket,  gentlemen,  to  buy  three  pound  of  red  kidney  purtaties  whicli 
was  three  jwund  tuppense  ha'penny,  when  I  see  Mrs.  Bardell's  street  door  on  the  jar. 

'  On  the  what  ?  '  exclaimed  the  little  judge. 

'  Partly  open,  my  Lord,'  said  Serjeant  Snubbin, 

'  She  said  on  the  jar,'  said  the  little  judge,  with  a  cunning  look. 

'  It  s  all  the  same,  my  Lord.'  .said  Serjeant  Snubbin.  The  little  judge  looked 
doubtf-i',  and  said  he  d  make  a  note  of  it.      Mrs.  Cluppins  then  resumed— 

•  I  walked  in.  gentlemen,  just  to  say  good  momin'.  and  went,  in  a  permismous 
manner,  upstairs,  and  into  tne  back  room.  Gentlemen,  there  was  the  sound  of  voiie> 
in  the  front  room,  and ' 

'  And  you  listened.  I  l)elieve,  Mrs.  Cluppins  ? '  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz. 

*  Beggin*  your  pardon,  sir.'  replied  Mrs.  Cluppins,  in  a  majestic  manner.  '  I  Mould 
scorn  the  haction.  Tlie  voices  was  very  loud,  sir,  and  forced  themselves  upon  m\ 
ear.' 

•  Well,  Mrs.  Cluppins.  you  were  not  listening,  but  you  heard  the  voices.  Wil. 
one  of  those  voices,  Pickwick's  ?  ' 

'  Y^es,  it  were,  sir.' 

And  Mrs.  Cluppins.  after  distinctly  stating  that  Mr.  Pickwick  addrcs.scd  himself 
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to  Mw.  Banlell,  repented,  by  iilow  degrees,  iiiiil  liy  dint  of  nmn\  <iui>ti.ins.  »hr  ci»ii- 
versulion  with  which  our  rewler*  are  alrcmly  annmintrd. 

The  jury  looked  ituhpiriouii.  and  Mr.  .Serjiant  Uuaitii/.  miiiImI  ami  Mit  «l..wii.     Tli<  > 
looked  positively  awful  when  Scrjcnnt  Sniil>l>in  intiiiiutcd  that   In    nIhxiIiI  ik.I  .rns,. 
examine  the  witness,  for  Mr.  Fiikwiik  wisheti  it  to  U-  distiiutl>  staltd  that  il  «.. 
due  to  her  to  say.  that  her  account  wn»  in  •.uliNtumr  correct. 

Mr».  fluppins  having  once  liroken  the  ice.  thought  it  a  fuvoiirulilc  o|)|Mir'.<.iii 
for  enterinjt  into  a  short  dissertation  on  her  own  domestic  affairs  ;  so,  she  siraiulil wa  . 
proceeded  to  inform  the  court  that  she  was  the  mother  of  c\^^\\\  children  at  llwit  pn  sent 
speaking,  and  that  she  entertuiiiei'  contidenl  expectutions  of  prcsriitii'K  Mr.  I  lui.piiis 
with  a  ninth,  somewhere  alwiut  that  day  six  namths.  At  this  interestiii>f  |H)iiit.  Ihi 
little  judge  interposed  nH>st  irascibly  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  infer|M>sition  was.  that 
Iwth  the  worthy  lady  and  Mrs.  Sanders  were  |M>litely  taken  out  of  «oiirt.  iiiuler  tli< 
escort  of  Mr.  Jackson,  w  ith«uit  further  parley . 

•  Nathaniel  Winkle  ! '  said  Mr.  Skimpiii. 

'  Here  1 '  replied  a  feeble  voice.  Mr.  Winkle  entered  the  witness  Im.x.  and  liavini; 
been  duly  sworn,  bowed  to  the  judge  with  considerable  deference. 

'  Don't  look  at  me,  sir,*  said  the  judi      sharply,  in  acknowledgement  of  the  salute  : 

'  look  at  the  jury." 

Mr.  Winkle  ol»cyed  the  mandate,  and  l<«)ke<l  at  the  place  where  he  tlu.iiKlit  it 
most  probable  the  jury  might  l>e  ;  for  seeinu  anythiiiK  ii>  bis  then  state  of  iiitellectital 
complication  was  wholly  out  t)f  the  .picslion. 

Mr.  Winkle  was  then  examined  by  Mr.  Skimpiii.  who,  bcinn  a  piomisin«  youni,' 
man  of  two  or  tl'  c  and  forty,  was  of  course  anxious  tt>  i  onf use  a  witness  who  wi,s 
notoriously  predisposed  in  favour  of  the  other  side,  us  nuich  as  he  coiUI. 

•  Now,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Skimpiii.  *  have  the  giMnlncss  to  let  bis  Lonlship  and  the  jury 
know  what  your  name  is,  will  you  ?  '  and  .Mr.  Skimpiii  inclined  his  head  on  one  side 
to  listen  with  great  sharj)ncss  to  the  answer,  and  glanced  at  the  jury  meanwhile,  as 
if  to  imply  that  he  rather  expecteil  Mr.  Winkle's  natural  taste  for  perjury  would 
induce  him  to  give  some  name  which  did  not  lielong  to  him. 

'  Winkle,"  replied  th*"  witness. 

'  What 's  your  Christ  m  name,  sir  ?  "  angrily  inquired  the  liflle  judge. 

'  Nathaniel,  sir.' 

'  Daniel, — any  other  name  ?  ' 

'  Nathaniel,  sir-  my  Lord,  I  mean.' 

'  Nathaniel  Daniel,  or  Daniel  Nathaniel  t ' 

*  No,  my  Lord,  only  Nathaniel  :    not  Daniel  at  nil." 

'  What  did  you  tell  nie  it  was  Daniel  for.  then,  sir  ?  '  inquire*!  the  judge. 

*  I  didn't,  my  Lord.'  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  You  did,  sir,'  reiiiied  the  judge,  witli  a  severe  frown.  '  Ib.w  could  I  have  n„i 
Daniel  on  my  notes,  unless  you  told  me  so.  sir  ?  ' 

This  argument,  was,  of  course,  unanswerable. 

'Mr.  Winkle  has  rather  a  short  nuniory.  my  Lord,'  interposed  Mr.  Skimpin. 
with  another  glance  at  the  jury.  '  We  shall  find  means  to  refresh  it  before  we  have 
quite  done  with  him,  I  dare  say.' 

'  You  had  better  be  careful,  sir.'  s.iid  the  little  judge,  with  a  sinister  look  at  the 

witness. 

Poor  Mr.   Winkle  bowed,  and    endeavoured    to    fci^n    an   earine-s    of   niainxr. 
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which,  in  his   then  state  of  confusion,  gave  him  rather  the  air  of  a  disconcerted 
pickpocket. 

'  Now,  Mr.  Winkle,*  said  Mr.  Skimpin,  *  attend  to  me,  if  you  please,  sir ;  and 
let  me  recommend  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  bear  in  mind  his  Lordship's  injunction 
to  be  careful.  I  believe  you  are  a  particular  friend  of  Pickwick,  the  defendant,  are 
you  not  ? ' 

'  I  have  known  Mr.  Pickwick  now,  as  well  as  I  recollect  at  this  moment,  nearly ' 

'  Pray,  Mr.  Winkle,  do  not  evade  the  question.  Are  you,  or  are  you  not,  a 
particular  friend  of  the  defendant's  ?  ' 

'  I  was  just  about  to  say,  that ' 

'  Will  you,  or  will  you  not.  answer  my  question,  sir  ?  ' 

'  If  you  don't  answer  the  question  you  '11  be  committed,  sir,'  interposed  the  little 
judge,  looking  over  his  note-book. 

'  Come,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Skimpin,  '  yes  or  no,  if  you  please.' 

'  Yes,  I  am,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  Yes,  you  are.  And  why  couldn't  you  say  that  at  once,  sir  ?  Perhaps  \ou 
know  the  plaintiff,  too  ?     Eh,  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  I  don't  know  her ;  I  've  seen  her.' 

'  Oh,  you  don't  know  her,  but  you  've  seen  her  ?  Now,  have  the  goodness  to 
tell  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  what  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Winkle.' 

'  I  mean  that  I  am  not  intimate  with  her,  but  I  have  seen  her  when  I  went  to  call 
on  Mr.  Pickwick  in  Goswell  Street.' 

'  How  often  have  you  seen  her,  sir  ?  ' 

'  How  often  ?  • 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Winkle,  how  often  ?  I  "11  repeat  the  question  for  vou  a  dozen  times. 
if  you  require  it,  sir."  And  the  learned  gentleman,  with  a  firm  "and  steady  frou,,, 
placed  his  hands  on  his  hips,  and  smiled  suspiciously  at  the  jury. 

On  this  question  there  arose  the  edifying  brow-beating,  customary  on  such  points. 
First  of  all,  .Mr.  Winkle  said  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  sav  how  many  tiriev 
he  had  seen  Mrs.  Bardell.      Then  he  was  asked  if  he  had  seen  her  twenty  times  to 
which  he  replied,  '  Certainly,— more  than  that.'      Then  he  was  asked  whether  hf 
hadn't  seen  her  a  hundred  times— whether  he  couldn't  swear  that  he  had  seen  htt 
more  than  fifty  times— whether  he  didn't  know  that  he  had  seen  her  at  least  sevcntN 
five  tunes— and  so  forth  ;   the  satisfactory  conclusion  which  was  arrived  at.  at  laM 
being,  that  he  had  better  take  care  of  himself,  and  mind  what  he  was  about.     The 
witness  having  been  by  these  means  reduced  to  the  requisite  ebb  of  nervous  perplexitx 
the  examination  was  continued  as  follows  :— 

'  Pray,  Mr.  Winkle,  do  you  remember  calling  on  the  defendant  Pickwick  at  these 
apartments  in  the  plaintiff's  house  in  Goswell  Street,  on  one  particular  morning,  in 
the  month  of  July  last  ? '  i  &• 

'  Yes,  I  do.' 

'  Were  you  accompanied  on  that  occasion  by  a  friend  of  the  name  of  Tupman. 
and  another  of  the  name  of  Snodgrass  ?  ' 
'  Yes,  I  was.' 
*  Are  they  here  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  they  are,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  looking  very  earnestly  towards  the  spot 
where  his  friends  were  stationed. 

'  Pray  attend  to  me,  Mr.  Winkle,  and  never  mind  your  friends,'  said  Mr.  Skimpin, 
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with  another  expressive  look  at  the  jur>-.  '  They  must  tell  their  sttirics  without 
any  previous  consultation  with  you,  if  none  has  yet  taken  place  (another  look  at  the 
jury).  Now,  sir,  tell  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  what  you  saw  on  entering  the  defendant's 
riHim  on  this  particular  morning.  Come  ;  out  with  it,  sir  ;  we  must  have  it.  s4M.njr 
or  later.' 

'  The  defendant,  Mr.  Pickwick,  was  holding  the  plaintiff  in  his  arms,  with  his  hands 
clasping  her  waist,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle  with  natural  hesitation,  '  and  the  plaintiff 
appeared  to  have  fainted  away.' 

'  Did  you  hear  the  defendant  say  anything  ?  ' 

'  I  heard  him  call  Mrs.  Bardell  a  good  creature,  and  I  neard  him  ask  her  to 
CDinpose  herself,  for  what  n  situation  it  was,  if  anybody  should  come,  or  words  to 
that  effect.' 

'  Now,  Mr.  Winkle,  I  have  only  one  more  question  to  ask  you.  and  I  l)eg  you  to 
hear  in  mind  his  Lordship's  caution.  Will  you  undertake  to  swear  that  Pickwick, 
the  defendant,  did  not  say  on  the  occa-sion  in  question,  "'  My  dear  Mrs.  Bardell.  you  're 
u  good  creature  ;  compose  yourself  to  this  situation,  for  to  this  situation  you  must 
come,"  or  words  to  that  effect  ?  ' 

'  I— I  didn't  understand  him  so,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  astounded  at  this 
ingenious  dovetailing  of  the  few  words  he  had  heard.  '  I  was  on  the  staircase,  and 
couldn't  hear  distinctly ;  the  impression  on  my  mind  is ' 

'The  gentlemen  of  the  jury  want  none  of  the  impressions  on  your  mind. 
Mr.  Winkle,  which  I  fear  would  be  of  little  service  to  honest,  straightforward  niei.,' 
interposed  Mr.  Skimpin.  '  You  were  on  the  staircase,  and  didn't  distinctly  hear  ; 
hut  you  will  not  swear  that  Pickwick  did  not  make  use  of  the  expressions  I  have 
quoted  ?      Do  I  understand  that  ?  ' 

'  No,  I  will  not,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle  ;  and  down  sat  Mr.  Skimpin  with  u  triunipliant 
countenance. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  case  had  not  gone  off  in  so  particularly  haj>py  a  mniuier  up  to 
this  point  that  it  could  ver\-  well  afford  to  have  any  additional  suspicion  cast  upon 
it.  But  as  it  could  afford  to  be  placed  in  a  rather  better  light,  if  possible.  Mr.  Phtmky 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  getting  something  important  out  of  Mr.  Winkle  in  cross- 
examination.  Whether  he  did  get  anything  important  out  of  him,  will  inmiediatcly 
appear. 

'  I  believe,  Mr.  Winkle,"  said  Mr.  Phunky,  '  that  Mr.  Pickwick  is  not  a  young 

man?' 

'  Oh  no,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle  ;   '  old  enough  to  be  my  father.' 

'  You  have  told  my  learned  friend  that  you  have  known  Mr.  Pickwick 
time.  Had  you  ever  any  reason  to  suppose  or  believe  that  he  was  about 
married  ? ' 

'Oh  no ;  certainly  not,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle  with  so  much  eagerness,  that 
.Mr.  Phunky  ought  to  have  got  him  out  of  the  box  with  all  possible  dispatch.  Lawyers 
hold  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  particularly  bad  witnesses  :  a  reluctant  witness,  and 
a  too-willing  witness  ;  it  was  Mr.  Winkle's  fate  to  figure  in  both  characters. 

'  I  will  even  go  further  than  this,  Mr,  Winkle,'  continued  Mr.  Phunky  in  a  most 
smooth  and  complacent  manner.  '  Did  you  ever  see  anything  in  Mr.  Pickwick's 
manner  and  conduct  towards  the  opposite  sex.  to  induce  you  to  believe  that  he  ever 
contemplated  matrimony  of  late  years,  in  any  case  ?  ' 

'  Oh  no  ;   certainly  not.'  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 
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'  Has  his  behaviour,  when  females  have  been  in  the  case,  always  been  that  of  a 
man,  who,  having  attained  a  pretty  advanced  period  of  life,  content  with  his  own 
occupations  and  amusements,  ticats  them  only  as  a  father  might  his  daughters  ?  ' 

'  Not  the  least  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart. 
'  That  is — yes— oh  yes — certainly.' 

*  You  have  never  knovii  anything  in  his  behaviour  towards  Mrs.  Bardell,  or  anv 
other  female,  in  the  least  degree  suspicious  ? '  said  Mr,  Phunky,  preparin);  to  sit  down  • 
for  Serjeant  Snubbin  wa.s  winking  at  him. 

'  N— n— no,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  '  except  on  one  trifling  occasion,  which,  I  have 
no  doubt,  might  be  easily  explained.' 

Now,  if  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Phunky  had  sat  down  when  Serjeant  Snubhin 
wmked  at  him,  or  if  Serjeant  Buzfuz  had  stopped  this  irregular  cross-examination 
at  the  outset  (which  he  knew  better  than  to  do  ;  observing  Mr.  Winkle's  anxiety,  and 
well  knowing  it  would,  in  all  probability,  lead  to  something  serviceable  to  him),  this 
unfortunate  admission  would  not  have  been  elicited.  The  moment  the  words  fell 
from  Mr.  Winkle's  lips,  Mr.  Phunky  sat  down,  and  Serjeant  Snubbin  rather  hastilv 
told  him  he  might  leave  the  box,  which  Mr.  Winkle  prepared  to  do  with  great  reaiii 
ness,  when  Serjeant  Buzfuz  stopped  him. 

'  Stay,  Mr.  Winkle,  stay  ! '  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  '  will  your  Lordship  have  tlic 
goodness  to  ask  him,  what  this  one  instance  of  suspicious  behaviour  towards  females 
on  the  part  of  this  gentleman,  who  is  old  enough  to  be  his  father,  was  ?  ' 

'  You  hear  what  the  learned  counsel  says,  sir,'  observed  the  judge,  turning  to 
the  miserable  and  agonised  Mr.  Winkle.      '  Describe  the  occasion  to  which  you  refer.' 

'  My  Lord,'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  trembling  with  anxiety,  '  I— I  'd  rather  not.' 

'  Perhaps  so,'  said  the  little  judge  ;  '  but  you  must.' 

Amid  the  profound  silence  of  the  whole  court,  Mr.  Winkle  faltered  out,  that  the 
trifling  circumstance  of  suspicion  was  Mr.  Pickwick's  being  found  in  a  lady's  sleeping 
apartment  at  midnight ;  which  had  terminated,  he  believed,  in  the  breaking  off  of 
the  projected  marriage  of  the  lady  in  question,  and  had  led,  he  knew,  to  the  whole 
party  being  forcibly  carried  before  George  Nupkins,  Esq.,  magistrate  and  justice  of 
the  peace,  for  the  borough  of  Ipswich  1 

'  You  may  leave  the  box,  sir,'  said  Serjeant  Snubbin.  Mr.  Winkle  did  leave  the 
box,  and  rushed  with  delirious  haste  to  the  George  and  Vulture,  where  he  was  dis- 
covered some  hours  after,  by  the  waiter,  groaning  in  a  hollow  and  dismal  manner, 
with  his  head  buried  beneath  the  sofa  cushions. 

Tracy  Tupman,  and  Augustus  Snodgrass,  were  severally  called  into  the  box ; 
both  corroborated  the  testimony  of  their  unhappy  friend  ;  and  each  was  driven  to 
the  verge  of  desperation  by  excessive  badgering. 

Susannah  Sanders  was  then  called,  and  examined  by  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  and  cross- 
examined  by  Serjeant  Snubbin.  Had  always  said  and  believed  that  Pickwick  would 
marry  Mrs.  Bardell ;  knew  that  Mrs,  Bardell's  being  engaged  to  Pickwick  was  the 
current  topic  of  conversation  in  the  neighbourhood,  after  the  fainting  in  July  ;  had 
Ijeen  told  it  herself  by  Mrs.  Mudberry  which  kept  a  mangle,  and  Mrs.  Bunkin  which 
clear-starched,  but  did  not  see  either  Mrs.  Mudberry  or  Mrs.  Bunkin  in  court.  Ha<l 
heard  Pickwick  ask  the  little  boy  how  he  should  like  to  have  another  father.  Did 
not  know  that  Mrs.  Bardell  was  at  that  time  keeping  company  with  the  baker,  but 
did  know  that  the  baker  was  then  a  single  man  and  is  now  married.  Couldn  t  swear 
that  Mrs.  Bardell  was  not  very  fond  of  the  baker,  but  should  think  that  the  baker 
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was  not  very  fond  of  Mrs.  Bardell.  or  he  wouldn't  have  married  soniclxMly  else. 
Tliought  Mrs.  Bardell  fainted  away  iii  the  morning  in  July,  tiecausc  Pickwick  asked 
her  to  name  the  day ;  knew  that  she  (witness)  fainted  away  stone  dead  when 
Mr.  Sanders  asked  her  to  name  the  day,  and  Iwlieved  that  everj-body  as  called  herself 
a  ladv  would  do  the  same,  under  similar  circumstances.  Heard  Pickwick  ask  the 
bov  the  question  about  the  marbles,  but  upon  her  oath  did  not  know  the  difference 
l)etween  an  alley  tor  and  a  commoney. 

By  the  Court. — During  the  period  of  her  keeping  company  with  Mr.  Sanders, 
had  received  love  letters,  like  other  ladies.  In  the  course  of  their  corresiwndenj-e 
Mr.  Sanders  had  often  called  her  a  '  duck,'  but  never  "  chops,'  nor  yet  '  tonintii  sauce' 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  ducks.  Perhaps  if  he  had  been  as  fond  <>f  chops  and 
totiiata  sauce,  he  might  have  called  her  that,  as  a  term  of  affection. 

Serjeant  Buzfuz  nor.-  rose  with  more  importance  than  he  had  yet  exhibited,  if 
that  were  possible,  and  vociferated,  '  Call  Samuel  VVeller.' 

It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  call  Samuel  U'eller ;  for  Samuel  Weller  stepi)e<l  briskly 
into  the  box  the  instant  his  name  was  pronounced  ;  and  placing  his  hat  on  the  floor, 
and  his  arms  on  the  rail,  took  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  bar.  and  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  bench,  with  a  remarkably  cheerful  and  lively  as|)ect. 

'  What 's  your  name,  sir  ?  '  inquired  the  judge. 

'  Sam  Weller,  my  Lord,'  replied  that  gent'-ii»^n. 

'  Do  you  spell  it  with  a  "  V  "  or  a  "  W "  ?    inquired  the  judge. 

'  That  depends  upon  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  speller,  my  Lord,'  replied  Sam ; 
■  I  never  had  occasion  to  spell  it  more  than  once  or  twice  in  my  life,  but  I  sj)clls  it 
with  a  "  V."  ' 

Here  a  voice  in  the  gallery  exclaimed  aloud.  '  Quit'-  right  too,  Samivcl.  quite 
right.      Put  it  down  a  we,  my  Lord,  put  it  down  a  we.' 

'  Who  is  that,  who  dares  to  address  the  court  ?  '    said  the  little  judge,  looking 
'  Usher." 

'  Yes,  my  Lord.' 

'  Bring  that  person  here  instantly.' 

'  Yes,  my  Lord.' 

But  as  the  usher  didn't  find  the  person,  he  didn't  bring  him  ;  and.  after  a  great 
commotion,  all  the  people  who  had  got  up  to  look  for  the  culj)rit,  sat  down  again. 
The  little  judge  turned  to  the  witness  as  soon  as  his  indignation  would  allow  him  to 
speak,  and  said — 

'  Do  you  know  who  that  was,  sir  ?  ' 

'  I  rayther  suspect  it  was  my  father,  my  Lord,'  replied  Sam. 

'  Do  you  see  him  here  now  ?  '  said  tlie  judge. 

'  No,  I  don't,  my  Lord,'  replied  Sam,  staring  right  up  into  the  lantern  in  the 
root  of  the  court. 

'  If  you  could  have  pointed  him  out,  I  would  have  committed  him  instantly.' 
said  the  judge. 

Sam  bowed  his  acknowledgments  and  turned,  with  unimpaired  cheerfulness  of 
countenance,  towards  Serjeant  Buzfuz. 

'  Now,  Mr.  Weller,'  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz. 

'  Now,  sir,'  replied  Sam. 

'  I  believe  you  are  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  the  defendant  in  this  case. 
Speak  up,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Weller.' 
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'  I  mean  to  speak  up,  sir,'  replied  Sam  ;  '  I  am  in  the  service  o'  that  'ere  gen'I'ni'ii 
and  a  wery  good  service  it  is.' 

*  Little  to  do,  and  plenty  to  get,  I  suppose  ?  '  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  with  jocularity. 
'  Oh,  quite  enough  to  get,  sir,  as  the  soldier  said  ven  they  ordered  him  three 

hundred  and  fifty  lashes,  replied  Sam. 

'  You  must  not  tell  us  what  the  soldier,  or  any  other  man,  said,  sir,'  interposed 
the  judge  ;   '  it 's  not  evidence.' 

'  Werj"  good,  my  Lord,'  replied  Sam. 

'  Do  you  recollect  anything  particular  happening  on  the  morning  whi  n  you  were 
first  engaged  by  the  defendant ;  eh,  Mr.  VVeller  ?  '  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz. 

'  Yes  I  do,  sir,'  replied  Sam. 

*  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  the  jury  what  it  was.' 

'  I  had  a  reg'lar  new  fit  out  o'  clothes  that  mornin',  gen'l'm'n  of  the  jurj-,'  said 
Sam,  '  and  that  was  a  wery  partickler  and  uncommon  circumstance  vith  me  in  thuse 
day.s.' 

Hereupon  there  was  a  general  laugh  ;  and  the  little  judge,  looking  with  an  a^.grv 
countenance  over  his  desk,  said,  '  You  had  better  be  careful,  sir.' 

'  So  Mr.  Picl-  ■  ick  said  at  the  time,  my  Lord,'  replied  Sam ;  '  and  I  was  werv 
careful  o'  that  'cri      lit  c'  clothes  ;  wery  careful  indeed,  my  Lord.' 

The  judge  looked  sternly  at  Sam  for  full  two  minutes,  but  Sam's  features  were 
so  perfectly  calm  and  serene  that  the  judge  said  nothing,  and  motioned  Serjeant 
Buzfuz  to  proceed. 

*  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mr.  VVeller,'  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  folding  his  arms 
emphatically,  and  turning  half-round  to  th.  jury,  as  if  in  mute  assurance  that  he 
would  bother  the  witness  yet :  '  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Weller,  that  you  saw 
nothing  of  this  fainting  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  arms  of  the  defendant,  which 
you  have  heard  described  by  the  witnesses  ?  ' 

'  Certainly  not,'  replied  Sam,  '  I  was  in  the  passage  till  they  called  me  up,  and 
then  the  old  lady  was  not  there.' 

'  Now,  attend,  Mr.  Weller,'  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  dipping  a  large  pen  into  the 
in'i^stand  before  him,  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  Sam  with  a  show  of  taking  down 
his  answer.  '  You  were  in  the  passage,  and  yet  saw  nothing  of  what  was  going 
forward.      Have  you  a  pair  of  eyes,  Mr.  Weller  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  have  a  pair  of  eyes,'  replied  Sam,  '  and  that 's  just  it.  If  they  wos  a 
pair  o'  patent  double  million  magnifyin'  gas  microscopes  of  hextra  power,  p'raps  I 
might  be  able  to  see  through  a  flight  o'  stairs  and  a  deal  door ;  but  bein'  only  eyes, 
you  see,  my  wision  's  limited.' 

At  this  answer,  which  was  delivered  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  irrita- 
tion, and  with  the  most  complete  simplicity  and  equanimity  of  manner,  the  spectators 
tittered,  the  little  judge  smiled,  and  Serjeant  Buzfuz  looked  particularly  foolish. 
After  a  shcrt  consultation  with  Dodson  and  Fogg,  the  learned  Serjeant  again  turned 
towards  Sam,  and  said,  with  a  painful  effort  to  conceal  his  vexation,  '  Now,  Mr.  Weller, 
I  '11  ask  you  a  question  on  another  point,  if  you  please.' 

'  If  you  please,  sir,'  rejoined  Sam,  with  the  utmost  good-humour. 

'  Do  you  remember  going  up  to  Mrs.  Bardell's  house,  one  night  in  November  last  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes,  wer\'  well.' 

'  Oh,  you  do  remember  that,  Mr.  Weller,'  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  recovering  his 
apirits ;  *  I  thought  we  should  get  at  something  at  last.' 
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'  I  rayther  thought  that,  too,  sir.'  replied  Sam  ;  and  at  this  the  spectators 
tittered  again. 

'  Well ;  I  suppose  you  went  up  to  have  a  little  talk  about  this  trial — eh,  Mr. 
\Vf Her  ?  '  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  looking  knowingly  at  the  jury. 

'  I  went  up  to  pay  the  rent ;  but  we  did  get  a  talkin'  about  the  trial,'  replied  Sam. 

'  Oh,  you  did  get  a  talking  about  the  trial,*  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz.  brightening  up 
with  the  anticipation  of  some  important  discovery.  'Now  what  passed  about  the 
trial ;  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  us,  Mr.  VVeller  ?  ' 

•  Vith  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  sir,"  replied  Sam.  '  Arter  a  few  unimportant 
obserwations  from  the  two  wirtuous  females  as  has  been  exaniineil  here  to-day,  the 
ladies  gets  into  a  very  great  state  o'  admiration  at  the  honourable  conduct  of  Mr. 
Dodson  and  Fogg — them  two  gen'l'm'n  as  is  settin'  near  you  now.'  This,  of 
course,  drew  general  attention  to  Dodson  and  Fogg,  who  looked  as  virtuous  us 
possible. 

'  The  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff,"  said  Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfuz.  '  Well !  They 
spoke  in  high  praise  of  the  honourable  conduct  of  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg,  the 
attorneys  for  the  plaintiff,  did  they  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Sam,  '  they  said  what  a  wcry  gen'rous  thing  it  was  o"  them  to  have 
taken  up  the  case  on  spec,  and  to  charge  nothing  at  all  for  costs,  unless  they  got  cm 
out  of  Mr.  Pickwick.' 

At  this  very  unexpected  reply,  the  spectators  tittered  again,  and  Dodson  and 
Fogg,  turning  very  red,  leant  over  to  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  and  in  a  hurried  mann.  r 
whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

'  You  are  quite  right,'  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz  aloud,  with  affected  composure. 
'It's  perfectly  useless,  my  Lord,  attempting  to  get  at  any  evidence  through  the 
impenetrable  stupidity  of  this  witness.  I  will  not  trouble  the  court  by  asking  him 
any  more  questions.      Stand  down,  sir.' 

'  Would  any  other  gen'l'm'n  like  to  ask  me  anythin'  '/ '  inquired  Sam,  taking 
up  his  hat,  and  looking  round  most  delitierately. 

'  Not  I,  Mr.  Weller,  thank  you,'  said  Serjeant  Snubbin,  laughing. 

'You  may  go  down,  sir,'  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  waving  his  hand  impatiently. 
Sam  went  down  accordingly,  after  doing  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg's  case  as  much 
harm  as  he  conveniently  could,  and  saying  just  as  little  respecting  Mr.  Pickwick  as 
might  be,  which  was  precisely  the  object  he  had  had  in  view  all  along. 

'  I  have  no  objection  to  admit,  my  Lord,'  said  Serjeant  Snubbin,  '  if  it  will  save 
'he  examination  of  another  witness,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  has  retired  from  business, 
1  is  a  gentleman  of  considera'i.  !e  independent  property.' 

'  Very  well,'  .'id  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  putting  in  the  two  letters  to  l)e  read,  '  then 
i,..&t  's  my  case,  ni_.  Lord.' 

Serjeant  Snubbin  then  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf  of  the  defendant ;  ami  a 
very  long  and  a  very  emphatic  address  he  delivered,  in  which  he  bestowed  the  highest 
possible  eulogiums  on  the  conduct  and  character  of  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  but  inasnmch  as 
our  readers  are  far  better  able  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  that  gentleman's  merits 
and  deserts,  than  Serjeant  Snubbin  could  possibly  be,  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
enter  at  any  length  into  the  learned  gentleman's  observations.  He  attempted  to  show 
that  the  letters  which  had  been  exhibited  merely  related  to  Mr.  Pickwick's  dinner, 
or  to  the  preparations  for  receiving  him  in  his  apartments  on  his  return  from  some 
countrv  excursion.      It  is  sufficient  to  add  in  general  terms,  that  he  tlid  the  best  he 
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could  for  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  and  the  best,  as  everybody  knows,  on  the  infallible  authoritv 
of  the  old  adage,  could  do  no  more. 

Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh  summed  up,  in  the  old-established  and  most  approved 
form.  He  read  as  much  of  his  notes  to  the  jury  as  he  could  decipher  on  so  short  a 
notice,  and  made  running  comments  on  the  evidence  as  he  went  along.  If  J|rs. 
Bardell  were  right,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  Mr.  Pickwick  was  wrong,  and  if  tlicv 
thought  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Cluppins  worthy  of  credence  they  would  believe  it,  and, 
if  they  didn't,  why  they  wouldn't.  If  they  were  satisfied  that  a  breach  of  promise 
of  marriage  had  been  committed,  they  would  find  for  the  plaintiff  with  such  damages 
as  they  thought  proper  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  to  them  that  no  promise 
of  marriage  had  ever  been  given,  they  would  find  for  the  defendant  with  no  damages  at 
all.  The  jury  then  retired  to  their  private  room  to  talk  the  matter  over,  and  the  judge 
retired  to  his  private  room,  to  refresh  himself  with  a  mutton  chop  and  a  glass  of  sherrv. 
An  anxious  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed ;  the  jury  came  back ;  the  judge  was 
fetched  iji.  Mr.  Pickwick  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  gazed  at  the  foreman  with  an 
agitated  countenance  and  a  quickly  beating  heart. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  the  individual  in  black, '  are  you  all  agreed  upon  your  verdict '! ' 
'  We  are,'  replied  the  foreman. 

'  Do  you  fin''  for  the  plaintiff,  gentlemen,  or  for  the  defendant  ?  ' 
'  For  the  plaintiff.' 
'  With  what  damages,  gentlemen  ?  ' 
*  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.' 

Mr.  Pickwick  took  off  his  spectacles,  carefully  v  iped  the  glasses,  folded  them 
into  their  case,  and  put  them  in  his  pocket ;  then  having  drawn  on  his  gloves  with 
great  nicety,  and  stared  at  the  foreman  all  the  while,  he  mechanically  followed 
Mr.  Perker  and  the  blue  bag  out  of  court. 

They  stopped  in  a  side  room  while  Perker  paid  the  court  fees ;    and  here,  Mr. 
Pickwick  was  joined  by  his  friends.      Here,  too,  he  encountered  Messrs.  Dodson  and 
Fogg,  rubbing  their  hands  with  every  token  of  outward  satisfaction. 
'  Well,  gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
'  Well,  sir,'  said  Dodson  :  for  self  and  partner. 

'  You  imagine  you  '11  get  your  costs,  don't  you,  gentlemen  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Fogg  said  they  thought  it  rather  probable.      Dodson  smiled,  and  said  they  'd  try. 

'  You  may  try,  and  try,  and  try  again,  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg,'  said  Mr. 

Pickwick  vehemently,  '  but  not  one  farthing  of  costs  or  damages  do  you  ever  get  from 

me,  if  I  spend  the  rest  of  my  existence  in  a  debtors'  prison.' 

'  Ha.  ha  ! '  laughed  Dodson.  '  You  'II  think  better  of  that,  before  next  term, 
Mr.  Pickwick.' 

'  He,  he,  he  1     We  'II  soon  see  about  that,  Mr.  Pickwick,'  grinned  Fogg. 
Speechless  with   indignation,  Mr.  Pickwick  allowed  himself  to   be  led   by  his 
solicitor  and  friends  to  the  door,  and  there  assisted  into  a  hackney  coach,  which  had 
been  fetched  for  the  purpose,  by  the  ever-watchful  Sam  Weller. 

Sam  had  put  up  the  steps,  and  was  preparing  to  jump  upon  the  box,  when  he  felt 
himself  gently  touched  on  the  shoulder ;  and  looking  round,  his  father  stood  before 
him.  The  old  gentleman's  countenance  wore  a  mournful  expression,  as  he  shook 
his  head  gravely,  and  said,  i"  warning  accents — 

'  I  know'd  what  'ud  come  o'  this  here  mode  o'  doin'  bis'ness.  Oh  Sammy, 
Sammy,  vy  wom't  there  a  alleybi !  * 
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BUT  surely,  my  dear  sir,'  said  little  Perker,  as  he  stoo-'  in  Mr.  Pickwick's 
apartment  on  the  morning  after  the  trial :  '  sur>.  .  you  don't  really 
mean — really  and  seriously  now,  and  irritation  apart — that  you  won't 
pay  these  costs  and  damages  ?  ' 

'  Not  one  halfpenny,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  firmly  ;   '  not  one  halfpenny.' 

'  Hooroar  for  the  principle,  as  the  money-lender  said  ven  he  vouldn't  renew  the 
bill,"  observed  Mr.  Weller,  who  was  clearing  away  the  breakfast  things. 

'  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  have  the  goodness  to  step  downstairs.' 

'Cert'nly,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Weller;  and  acting  on  Mr.  Pickwicks  gentle  hint, 
Sam  retired. 

*  No,  Perker,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  great  seriousness  of  manner,  '  my  friends 
here  have  endeavoured  to  dissuade  me  from  this  determination,  but  without  avail. 
I  shall  employ  myself  as  usual,  until  the  opposite  party  have  the  power  of  issuing  a 
legal  process  of  execution  against  me ;  and  if  they  are  vile  enough  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  and  to  arrest  my  person,  I  shall  yield  myself  up  with  perfect  cheerfulness 
an''  content  of  heart.      When  can  they  do  this  ?  ' 

'  They  can  issue  execution,  my  dear  sir,  for  the  amount  of  the  damages  and  taxed 
costs,  next  term,*  replied  Perker,  '  just  two  months  hence,  my  dear  sir.' 

'  Very  good,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  Until  that  time,  my  dear  fellow,  let  me  hear 
no  more  of  the  matter.  And  now,'  continued  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  round  on  his 
friends  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  and  a  sparkle  in  the  eye  which  no  spectacles 
could  dim  or  conceal,  '  the  only  question  is.  Where  shall  we  go  next  'i ' 

Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  were  too  much  affected  by  their  friend's  heroism 
to  offer  any  reply.  Mr.  Winkle  had  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  the  recollection 
of  his  evidence  at  the  trial,  to  make  any  observation  on  any  subject,  so  Mr.  Pickwick 
paused  in  vain. 

'  Well,'  said  that  gentleman,  '  if  you  leave  me  to  suggest  our  destination,  I  say 
Bath.      I  think  none  of  us  have  ever  been  there.' 

Nobody  had ;  and  as  the  proposition  was  warmly  seconded  by  Perker,  who  con- 
sidered it  extremely  probable  that  if  Mr.  Pickwick  saw  a  little  change  and  gaiety  he 
would  be  inclined  to  think  better  of  his  determination,  and  worse  of  a  debtors'  prison, 
it  was  carried  unanimously  :  and  Sam  was  at  once  despatched  to  the  White  Horse 
Cellar,  to  take  five  places  by  the  half-past  seven  o'clock  coach,  next  morning. 

There  were  just  two  places  to  be  had  inside,  and  just  three  to  be  had  out ;  so 
Sam  Weller  booked  for  them  all,  and  having  exchanged  a  few  compliments  with  the 
booking-office  clerk  on  the  subject  of  a  pewter  half-crown  which  was  tendered  him 
as  a  portion  of  his  '  change,'  walked  back  to  the  George  and  Vulture,  where  he  was 
pretty  busily  employed  until  bed-time  in  reducing  clothes  and  linen  into  the  smallest 
possible  compass,  and  exerting  his  mechanical  genius  in  constructing  a  variety  of 
ingenious  devices  for  keeping  the  lids  on  boxes  which  had  neither  locks  nor  hinges. 

UT 
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The  next  wns  a  very  unp  ropitious  morning  for  a  journey— mugg>-,  damp,  and 
drizzly.  The  horses  in  the  stages  that  were  going  out,  and  had  come  through  the 
city,  were  smoking  so,  that  the  outside  passengers  were  invisible.  The  newspajier- 
sellers  looked  moist,  and  smeii  mouldy ;  the  wet  ran  off  the  hats  of  the  orange-vendors 
as  they  thrust  their  heads  into  the  coach  windows,  and  diluted  the  insides  in  a  refresh- 
ing manner.  The  Jews  with  the  fifty-bladed  pen-knives  shut  them  up  in  despair ; 
the  men  with  the  pocket-books  made  pocket-books  of  them.  Watchguards  and 
toasting-forks  were  alike  at  a  discount,  and  pencil-cases  and  sponge  were  a  drug  in 
the  market. 

Leaving  Sam  Weller  to  rescue  the  luggage  from  the  seven  or  eight  porters  who 
flung  themselves  savagely  upon  it,  the  moment  the  coach  stopped  :  and  finding  that 
they  were  about  twenty  minutes  too  early  :  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  went  for 
shelter  into  the  travellers*  room— the  las    resource  of  human  dejection. 

The  travellers'  room  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar  is  of  course  uncomfortable ;  it 
would  be  no  travellers'  room  if  it  were  not.  It  is  the  right-hand  parlour,  into  which 
an  aspiring  kitchen  fire-place  appears  to  have  walked,  accompanied  by  a  rel)ellious 
poker,  tongs,  and  shovel.  It  is  ^nvided  into  boxes,  for  the  solitary  confinement  of 
travellers,  and  is  furnished  with  a  clock,  a  looking-glass,  and  a  live  waiter :  which 
latter  article  is  kept  in  a  small  kennel  for  washing  glasses,  in  a  comer  of  the  apartment. 

One  of  these  boxes  was  occupied,  on  this  particular  occasion,  by  a  stern-eyed 
man  of  about  five-and-forty,  who  had  a  bald  and  glossy  forehead,  with  a  good  deal 
of  black  hair  at  the  sides  and  back  of  his  head,  and  large  black  whiskers.  He  was 
buttoned  up  to  the  chin  in  a  brown  coat ;  and  had  a  large  seal-skin  travelling  cap, 
and  a  great-coat  and  cloak,  lying  on  the  seat  beside  him.  He  looked  up  from  his 
breakfast  as  Mr.  Pickwick  entered,  with  a  fierce  ar.d  peremptory  air,  which  was  very 
dignified  ;  and  having  scrutinised  that  gentleman  tnd  his  companions  to  his  entire 
satisfaction,  hummed  a  tune,  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  say  that  he  rather  suspected 
somebody  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  him,  but  it  wouldn't  do. 

'  Waiter,'  said  the  gentleman  with  the  whiskers. 

'  Sir  ?  '  replied  a  man  with  a  dirty  complexion,  and  a  tovel  of  the  same,  emerging 
from  the  kennel  before  mentioned. 

'  Some  more  toast.' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  Buttered  toast,  mind,'  said  the  gentleman,  fiercely. 

*  D'rectly.  sir,'  replied  the  waiter. 

The  gentleman  with  the  whiskers  hummed  a  tune  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 
and  pending  the  arrival  of  the  toast,  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  fire  and,  taking 
his  coat  tails  under  his  arms,  looked  at  his  boots,  and  ruminated. 

'  I  wonder  whereabouts  in  Bath  this  coach  puts  up,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  mildly 
addressing  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  Hum — eh — what 's  that  ?  '  said  the  strange  man. 

'  I  made  an  observation  to  my  friend,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  always  ready 
to  enter  into  conversation.  '  I  wondered  at  what  house  the  Bath  coach  put  up. 
Perhaps  you  can  inform  me.' 

'  Are  you  going  to  Bath  ?  '  said  the  strange  man. 

'  I  am,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  And  those  other  gentlemen  ?  * 

'  They  are  going  also,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
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'  Not  inside— I  '11  be  damned  if  you  're  going  inside."  said  the  strunjji-  miin. 
'  Not  all  of  us,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'No.  not  all  of  you,'  said  the  strange  man  emphatically,  "l"  o  tiikin  two 
places.  If  they  try  to  squeeze  six  people  into  an  ii.fcnial  hox  that  only  hoUU  four. 
I  11  take  a  postchaise  and  bring  an  action.  I  've  paid  my  fare.  It  wont  do  :  1 
told  the  clerk  when  I  took  my  places  that  it  wouldn't  <lo.  I  know  tlicsr  things  hiivc 
been  done.  I  know  tlicy  are  done  every  day  ;  but  /  never  whs  donr.  and  I  never 
will  be.  Those  who  know  me  best,  t)est  know  it  ;  crush  mo  !  '  litre  tlic  licrce 
gentleman  rang  the  bell  with  great  violence,  and  told  the  waiter  he  \i  l.ctt<  r  bring 
the  toast  in  five  seconds,  or  he  'd  know  the  reason  why. 

'My  good  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  'you  will  allow  me  to  observe  that  this  is  a 
ver>-  unnecessary  display  of  excitement.      I  have  only  taken  places  inside  for  two." 

"  '  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.'  said  the  fierce  man.      '  I  withdraw  my  expressions.      I 
tender  an  apologj-.      There  's  my  card.      CJive  me  your  acquaintance' 

'  With  great  pleasure,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  We  are  to  Im:  fellow  travellers, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  find  each  other's  society  nuitually  agreeable.' 

'  I  hope  we  shall,'  said  the  fierce  gentleman.  '  I  know  we  shall.  I  like  your 
looks  ;  they  please  me.      Gentlemen,  your  hands  and  names.      Know  me." 

Of  course,  an  interchange  of  friendly  salutations  followed  this  jiraeiotis  si)ecch  r 
ai.d  the  fierce  gentleman  immediately  proceeded  to  inform  the  fric  nds.  in  the  same 
short,  abrupt,  jerking  sentences,  that  his  name  was  Dowler ;  that  he  was  going  to 
Bath  on  pleasure ;  that  he  was  formerly  in  the  army  ;  that  he  had  now  set  \ij)  in 
business  as  a  gentleman  ;  that  he  lived  upon  the  profits  ;  and  that  the  individual 
for  whom  the  second  place  was  taken  was  a  personage  no  less  illustrious  than  Mrs. 
Dowler  his  lady  wife. 

'  She  's  a  fine  w<  lan,'  said  Mr.  Dowler.  *  I  am  proud  of  her.  I  have  reason.' 
'  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  judging,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  smile. 
'  You  shall.'  replied  Dowler.  '  She  shall  know  you.  She  shall  esteem  nou. 
I  courted  her  under  singular  circumstances.  I  won  her  through  a  rash  vow.  Thus  : 
I  saw  her ;  I  loved  her ;  I  proposed  ;  she  refused  me.—"  You  love  another  ?  "— 
••  Spare  my  blushes."—"  I  know  him."—"  You  do."—"  Very  gixxl  ;  if  he  remains 
here,  I  '11  skin  him."  ' 

'  Lord  bless  me  ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  involuntarily. 

'  Did  you  skin  the  gentleman,  sir  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Winkle,  with  a  vcr\  pale  face. 
'  I  wrote  him  a  note.      I  said  it  was  a  painful  thing.      And  so  it  was.' 
'  Certainly,'  interposed  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  I  said  I  had  pledged  my  word  as  a  gentleman  to  skin  him.  M>  character  was 
at  stake.  I  had  no  alternative.  As  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's  service.  1  was  l)ound 
to  skin  him.  I  regretted  the  necessity,  but  it  must  be  done.  He  was  open  to  con- 
viction. He  saw  that  the  rules  of  the  service  were  imperative.  He  lied.  I  married 
her.     Here  's  the  coach.      That 's  her  head.' 

As  Mr.  Dowler  concluded,  he  pointed  to  a  stage  which  had  just  driven  up.  from 
the  open  window  of  which  a  rather  pretty  face  in  a  bright  blue  bonnet  was  l<K)king 
among  the  crowd  on  the  pavement :  most  probably  for  the  rash  man  himself.  Mr. 
Dowler  paid  his  bill  and  hurried  out  with  his  travelling-cap,  coat,  and  cloak  ;  and 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  followed  to  secure  their  places. 

Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  had  seated  themselves  at  the  hack  {lart  uf  the 
coach ;  Mr.  Winkle  had  got  inside  ;   and  Mr.  Pickwick  was  preparing  .o  follow  him. 
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when  Sam  Weller  came  up  to  hu  master,  and  whiitpering  in  his  ear,  begged  to  speak 
to  him,  with  an  air  of  the  deepest  mystery. 

'  Well.  Sam,"  suid  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  what 's  the  matter  now  ?  ' 
'  Here  s  rayther  a  rum  go,  sir,"  replied  Sam. 
'  What  ?  '   inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  This  here,  sir,*  rejoined  Sam.  '  I  'm  wery  much  afeerd,  sir,  that  the  properiator 
o'  this  here  coach  is  playin'  some  imperence  vith  us.* 

'  How  is  that,  Sam  ?  *  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  '  aren't  the  names  down  on  the  wav 
hill  ?  * 

'  The  names  is  not  only  down  on  the  vay-bill,  sir,'  replied  Sam,  but  they  've 
painted  vun  on  'em  up,  on  the  door  o'  the  coach.'  As  Sam  spoke,  he  pointed  to 
that  part  of  the  coach  door  on  which  the  proprietor's  name  usually  appears ;  and 
there,  sure  enough,  gilt  in  letters  of  a  good  size,  was  the  magic  name  of  Pickwu  k  ! 

'  Dear  me,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  quite  staggered  by  the  coincidence ;  '  what 
a  very  extraordinary  thing  I ' 

'  Yes,  but  that  ain't  all,*  said  Sam,  again  directing  his  master's  ati,<:nt)^n  to  the 
coach  door ;  '  not  content  vith  writin'  up  Pickwick,  they  puts  "  Moses  "  afore  it 
vich  I  call  ttddin'  insult  to  injury,  as  the  parrot  said  ven  they  not  only  took  him  from 
his  native  land,  but  made  him  talk  the  English  langwidge  arterwards.' 

'  It 's  odd  enough,  eertoinly.  Sum,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  '  but  if  we  stand  talking 
here,  we  shall  lose  our  places.' 

'  Wot,  ain't  nothin'  to  !ie  done  in  consequence,  sir  ?  '  exclaimed  Sam,  perfectly 
aghast  at  the  coolness  with  which  .Mr.  Pickwick  prepared  to  ensconce  himself  inside. 

'  Done  ! '  said  Mr.  Pickwick.      "  What  should  be  done  ?  ' 

'  Ain't  nobody  to  be  whopped  for  takin'  tkis  here  liberty,  sir  ?  '  said  Mr.  Weller, 
who  had  expected  that  at  least  he  would  have  been  commissioned  to  challenge  the 
iruard  and  coachman  tu  a  pugilistic  encounter  on  the  spot. 

'  Certainly  not.'  re[)Iied  Mr.  Pickwick  eagerly  ;  '  not  on  any  account.  Jump 
up  to  your  seat  directly.' 

'  I  'm  wery  much  afeerd,'  muttered  Sam  to  himself,  as  he  turned  away,  '  that 
somethin'  queer's  '-jme  over  the  governor,  or  he'd  never  ha'  stood  this  so  quiet 
I  hope  thot  'ere  t-  al  hasn't  broke  his  spirit,  but  it  looks  bad,  wery  bad.*  Mr.  Weller 
shook  his  head  gravely  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  an  illustration  of  the  mannpr 
in  which  he  took  this  circumstance  to  heart,  that  he  did  not  speak  another  word  until 
the  coach  reached  the  Kensington  turnpike.  Which  was  so  long  a  time  for  him  to 
remain  taciturn,  that  the  fact  may  be  considered  wholly  unprecedentetl. 

Nothing  worthy  of  .sjtecial  mention  occurred  during  the  journev.  Mr.  Dowler 
related  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  all  illustrative  of  his  own  personal  prowess  and  desptra- 
tion,  and  appealed  to  Mrs.  Dowler  in  corroboration  thereof  :  when  Mrs.  Dowler  invari- 
ably brought  in.  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  some  remarkable  fact  or  circumstance 
which  Mr.  Dowler  had  forgotten,  or  had  perhaps  through  modesty  omitted  :  for  the 
addenda  in  every  instance  went  to  show  that  Mr.  Dowler  was  even  a  more  wonderful 
fellow  than  he  made  himself  out  to  be.  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Winkle  listened  with 
great  admiration,  and  at  intervals  conversed  with  Mrs.  Dowler,  who  was  a  very  agree- 
able and  fascinating  person.  So,  what  between  Mr.  Dowler's  stories,  and  Mrs.  Dowler's 
charms,  and  Mr.  Pickwick's  good  humour,  and  Mr.  Winkle's  good  listening,  the  insidcs 
contrived  to  be  very  companionable  all  the  way. 

The  outsides  did  as  outsides  always  do.      They  were  very  cheerful  and  talkative 
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i.t  llic  bfninniiiK  of  e%ery  Ntage,  niul  very  diMiial  ami  sleepy  in  the  niitl<il<-.  and  very 
l.right  ami  wakeful  ujfuiii  towurtU  the  end.  There  was  one  younn  Kt'ntleinaii  in  an 
iiiaiurubl)cr  eK)ak.  who  Ninokeil  oijtant  all  day  :  and  there  wax  another  y«iunK  gentU  - 
tii:in  in  a  parcnly  u|>on  a  greateoat.  who  lighteil  a  (nmd  many,  and  fei-hnK  ohvioiislv 
unsettled  after  the  second  whiff,  threw  them  away  when  he  thought  nolnidy  was 
iiH)kin)l  ii»  him.  There  was  a  third  young  nu»n  on  the  liox  who  wished  to  l»c  learned 
in  cuttle  ;  and  an  «>ld  one  behind,  who  wa.s  familiar  with  farming.  There  was  n 
(•,m>tant  succession  of  Christian  names  in  smo<-k  frocks  and  white  coats,  who  were 
invited  to  have  a  *  lift '  by  the  guard,  and  who  knew  every  horse  and  hostler  on  the 
road  and  off  it  ;  and  there  was  a  dinner  which  would  have  »)een  cheap  at  halfa  crown 
„  mouth,  if  any  moderate  numlier  of  mouths  could  have  eaten  it  in  the  time.  And 
i,t  seven  o'clock  p.m..  Mr.  I'ickwick  and  his  friends,  and  Mr.  l)owler  and  his  wife, 
respectively  retire*!  to  their  private  sitting-rtwms  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel.  op|U)site 
tlie  Great  Pump  Ro-  ,  Bath,  where  the  waiters,  from  their  costume,  might  lie 
mistaken  for  Westminster  Ixiys,  only  they  destroy  the  illusion  by  l)ehaving  themselves 
much  l)etter. 

Breakfast  had  scarcely  l»een  cleared  away  on  the  succeeding  morning,  when  a 
«iiiter  brought  in  Mr.  Dowler's  card,  with  a  r-.^uest  to  be  alloweil  |HTniissi(»n  to 
intnxluce  a  friend.  Mr.  Dowler  at  once  followeil  up  the  deliver/  of  the  card,  by 
bringing  himself  and  the  friend  also. 

The  friend  was  u  charming  young  man  of  not  much  more  than  lift) ,  dressed  in 
a  very  bright  blue  coat  with  resplendent  buttons,  black  trousers,  and  the  thinnest 
possible  pair  of  highly-polished  Ijoots.  A  gold  eye-glass  was  suspended  from  his 
neck  by  a  short  broad  black  ribbon  :  a  gold  snuft-lwx  was  lightly  claspetl  in  his  left 
hand  ;  gold  rings  innumerable  glittered  on  his  fingers ;  and  a  large  diamond  pin  set 
III  gold  glistened  in  his  shirt  frill.  He  had  a  gold  watch,  and  a  gold  curb-chain  with 
large  gold  .seals ;  and  he  carried  a  pliant  ebony  cane  with  a  heavy  goUl  top.  His 
linen  was  of  the  very  whitest,  finest,  and  stiffest ;  his  wig  of  the  glossiest,  blackest, 
and  curliest.  His  snuff  was  princes  mixture ;  his  scent  bouquet  du  roi.  His 
features  were  contracted  into  a  perpetual  smile  ;  nnd  his  teeth  were  n  such  perfect 
order  that  it  was  ditticult  at  a  small  distance  to  tell  the  real  from  the  fal.se. 

'  Mr.  Pickwick,'  said  Mr.  Dowler  ;  '  my  friend,  Angelo  Cyrus  Bantam.  Esquire. 
M.l'.    Bantam  ;  Mr.  Pickwick.      Know  each  other.' 

'  Welcome  to  Ba— ath,  sir.  This  is  indeeti  an  acquisition.  Most  welcome  to 
Bii— ath,  sir.  It  is  long— very  long,  Mr.  Pickwick,  since  you  drank  the  waters.  It 
api^ears  an  age,  Mr.  Pickwick.      Re     n.arkabic  I  ' 

Such  were  the  expressions  with  which  Angelo  Cyrus  Bantam,  E.squire,  M.l ., 
;  .  L-  Mr.  Pickwick's  hand  ;  retaining  it  in  bis,  meantime,  and  shrugging  up  his  shoulders 
n  a  constant  succession  of  bows,  as  if  he  really  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  tlic 
tri.il  of  letting  it  go  again. 

'  It  is  a  very  long  time  since  I  drank  the  waters,  certainly.'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  ; 
'  (or  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  was  never  here  l)efore.' 

'  Never  in  Ba— ath,  Mr.  Pickwick  ! '  exclaimed  the  Grand  Master,  letting  the 
hand  fall  in  astonishment.  '  Never  in  Ba— ath  !  He  !  he  !  Mr.  Pickwick,  you 
are  a  wag.      Not  bad,  not  bad.      Good,  good.      He  1  he  I  he  !      Re— markable  I ' 

*  I'o  my  shame,  1  must  say  that  I  am  perfectly  serious,'  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick. 
■  I  really  never  was  here  '  Jore.' 

•  Oh,   I  see,"  e.xclaiined  the  Grand  Master,   looking  extremely  pleased  ;    '  yes. 
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yc"!— good,  good— better  and  belter.     Vo«  ure  the  gentleman  of  whont  we  hav. 
heard.      Yes  ;  wo  know  you,  Mr.  FickwicU  ;  we  know  you.' 

'  The  -eports  of  the  trial  in  those  conftHinded  papers,'  thought  Mr.  I'irkwiik. 
'  They  have  heard  all  alMxit  me.' 

'  You  arc  the  jjentleman  residing  on  Clapham  tiroen,'  resumed  Dantuin,  '  wlm 
lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  fmm  imprudently  taking  cold  after  port  wine ;  whu  conhl 
not  l>e  moved  in  conse<|uence  of  acute  suffering,  and  who  had  the  water  from  tlie 
King's  Bath  Iwttled  at  one  hundred  and  three  degrees,  and  sent  by  wngjfon  to  hi\ 
be«l-room  in  town,  where  he  bathed,  sneezed,  and  same  das'  recoverwl.  Vitv 
re  -mnrkable  ! ' 

Mr.  Pic'kwiek  acknowletlged  the  compliment  which  the  supposition  iniplieil,  tmt 
had  the  self-denial  to  repudiate  it,  notwithstanding;  and  taking  ndvanlajic  of  a 
ninmcnt's  silence  on  the  part  of  the  M.C.,  beggetl  to  intnxluce  his  friends.  Mr.  Tnpnian, 
Mr.  Winkle,  and  Mr.  .Snodgrass.  An  introduction  which  overwhelmed  the  .M.C.  mth 
d'-light  and  honour. 

'  liantam,'  siiid  Mr.  Howler,  '  Mr.  Pickwick  end  h's  friends  are  :trangcrs.  TIuv 
must  jmt  their  names  down.      Where  's  the  l)ook  ?  ' 

'  The  register  of  the  distinguished  visitors  in  Ba— ath  will  lie  at  the  Pump  Houni 
this  morning  at  two  o'clock,'  replied  the  M.l'.  '  Will  you  guide  our  friends  to  thut 
splendid  building,  and  enable  mc  to  procure  their  autographs  ?  ' 

'  I  will.'  rejoined  Dowler.  '  This  is  a  long  call.  It 's  time  to  go.  I  shall  I  r 
here  again  in  an  hour.     Come.' 

'  This  is  a  ball  night,'  said  the  M.C,  again  taking  Mr.  Pickwick's  hand,  ns  he  rose 
to  go.  '  The  ball  nights  in  Ba — ath  are  monients  snatched  from  Paradise  ;  rendire*! 
bewitcli.iig  by  music,  beauty,  elegance,  fashion,  etiquette,  and — and — abovr  all,  by 
the  absence  of  tradespeople,  who  are  quite  inconsistent  with  Paradise  ;  and  who  have 
an  amalgamation  of  themselves  at  th«;  Guildhall  everj'  fortnight,  which  is.  to  say  tht 
least,  remarkable.  Guo<l  bye,  good  bye ! '  and  protesting  all  the  way  downstairs  thut 
he  was  most  satisfied,  and  most  delighted,  and  most  overpowered,  and  most  (lattered. 
Angclo  Cyrus  Bantam,  Esquire,  M.C,  stepped  into  a  very  elegant  chariot  that  waiteil 
at  the  door,  and  rattled  off. 

.\t  the  appointed  hour,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends,  escorted  by  Dowler,  repaired 
to  the  •\ssembly  Rooms,  and  wrote  their  names  down  in  a  book.  An  instance  of 
condescension  at  which  Angelo  Bantam  was  even  more  overpowered  than  l)eforo, 
Tickets  of  admission  to  that  evening's  assembly  were  to  have  been  prepared  for  the 
whole  party,  but  as  they  were  not  ready,  Mr.  Pickwick  undertvx>k,  despite  all  the 
protestations  to  the  contrary  of  Angelo  Bantam,  to  send  Sam  for  them  at  four  o'eUnk 
in  the  afternoon,  to  the  M.C's  house  in  Queen  Square.  Having  taken  a  short  walk 
through  the  city,  and  arrived  at  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  Park  Street  was  very 
much  like  the  perpendicular  streets  a  man  sees  in  a  dream,  which  he  cannot  get  up 
for  the  life  of  him,  they  returned  to  the  White  Hart,  and  despatched  Sam  on  the 
errand  to  which  his  master  had  pledged  him. 

Sam  Weller  put  on  his  hat  in  a  very  easy  and  graceful  manner,  and  thnisting 
his  hands  in  his  waistcoat  pockets,  walked  with  great  deliberation  to  Queen  Square, 
whistling  as  he  went  along,  several  of  the  most  popular  airs  of  the  day,  as  arranged 
with  entirely  new  movements  for  that  noble  instrument  the  organ,  either  mouth  or 
barrel.  Arriving  at  the  number  in  Queen  Square  to  which  he  had  been  directed, 
he   left   off  whistling,   and  gave  a    cheerful    knock,    which    was   instantaneously 
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answered  by  a  powdered-headed  footman   in  gorRcoun  livery,  and  o(  Hyninictriial 

'  U  thin  here  Mr.  Bantam's,  old  feller  Y '    inquired  Sam  Welter,  notluiiu  iilmslicd 
by  the  bluze  of  splendour  which  buret  u|H>n  his  »ight.  in  the  person  t)f  the  |K.wil,rttl 
hfaded  footman  with  the  K»)rge«us  livery. 

•  Why,  young  man  ?  '   was  the  haughty  inquiry  of  the  powderedheade*!  fiKitnmn. 
'  'Cos  if  it  is.  jist  you  step  into  him  with  that  'ere  card,  and  say  Mr.  Niller '«.  a 

waitin'.  will  you  ? '   said  Sam.      And  saying  it,  he  very  wolly  walked  into  tlu-  hnli, 

«nd  wit  down. 

The  powdered-headed  footman  slummetl  the  iloor  very  hard,  and  mowUiI  very 
Braiidly  ;  but  both  the  slam  and  the  scowl  were  lost  upon  Sum.  who  was  rcganling 
a  mahoganv  umbrella  stand  with  every  outward  token  of  critical  approval. 

Apparentiv,  his  master's  reception  of  the  card  hati  impressed  the  powdered-headed 
footman  in  Sam's  favour,  for  when  he  came  back  fr«»m  delivering  it,  he  smile«l  in  n 
friendly  manner,  and  said  that  the  answer  would  l»e  ready  directly. 

'  Wery  good.'  said  Sam.  '  Tell  the  old  genlm'n  m)t  to  put  himself  in  a  \ht- 
..irntion.      No  hurry,  six-foot.      I  'vc  had  my  dinner.' 

•  You  dine  early,  xir.'  saui  the  powdered-headed  fiHitmiui. 

■  I  find  I  gets  on  better  at  supper  when  I  does."  replied  Sam. 

■  Have  you  been  long  in  Bath,  sir  1 '    inquired  the  powdered-headed  footmnti. 

•  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  of  >(>u  before.' 

'  I  haven't  created  any  wery  surprisin'  sensation  here,  as  yet,"  rejoined  Sam. 

•  for  me  and  the  other  fash'nables  only  c<»me  lust  night." 

'  Nice  place,  sir.'  said  the  powdered-headed  footman. 

•  Seems  so.'  observed  Sam. 

'Pleasant  society,  sir,'  remarked  the  po..derctl- headed  footman.  '  Very  agree- 
able servants,  sir.' 

'I  should  think  they  wos.'  replied  Sam.      'Affable,  unaffected,  say-notlnn  -to- 

nobodv  sort  o'  fellers.' 

'  Oh.  very  much  so,  indeed,  sir.'  said  the  pt)wdered-hcaded  footman,  tukiiiK  S:ini  s 
remark  as  a  high  compliment.  '  Very  much  so  indeed.  Do  >ou  do  an> thing  in 
this  way.  sir  ? '  inquired  the  tall  footman,  producing  a  small  snuff-box  with  a  fox  s 
head  on  the  top  of  it. 

'  Not  without  sneezing.'  replied  Sam. 

'  Why,  it  is  difficult,  sir,  I  confess.'  said  the  tall  footman.  '  It  may  be  doiu 
by  degrees,  sir.  Coffee  is  the  best  practice.  I  carried  coffee,  sir,  for  a  long  lime. 
It  looks  very  like  rappee,  sir.' 

Here,  a  sharp  peal  at  the  bell  reduced  the  powdered-headed  ftwtinan  to  tli. 
ignominious  necessity  of  putting  the  foxs  head  in  his  pocket,  and  hasteniiifi  witli  a 
humble  countenance  to  Mr.  Bantam's  'study.'  By  the  bye.  who  ever  knew  u  man 
who  never  read  or  wrote  either,  who  hadn't  got  some  small  back  parlour  wlu<  1.  lie 
trouW  call  a  study  ! 

'  There  is  the  answer,  sir,"  said  the  powdered -headed  footman.  '  I  am  ufiaul 
you  '11  find  it  inconveniently  large.' 

'Don't  mention  it,'  said  Sam,  taking  a  letter  with  a  small  enclosure.  'It  s 
just  possible  as  exhausted  nature  may  manage  to  surwive  it." 

•I  hope  we  shall  meet  again,  sir,'  said  the  powdcrcd-hcaded  foot  ::an,  nibbmj: 
his  hands,  and  following  Sam  out  to  the  door-step. 
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'  You  arc  wcry  obligin',  sir,'  replied  Sam.  *  Now,  don't  allow  yourself  to  Ik- 
fatigued  beyond  your  powers  ;  there  's  a  amiable  bein'.  Consider  what  you  owe 
to  society,  and  don't  let  yourself  be  injured  by  too  much  work.  For  the  sake  >,' 
your  feller  creeturs,  kcej)  yourself  as  quiet  as  you  can  ;  only  think  what  a  loss  vou 
would  be  !  '   with  these  pathetic  words,  Sam  Weller  departed. 

*  A  very  singular  young  man  that,'  said  the  jiowdered-headed  footman,  lixtkiii'i 
after  Mr.  Weller,  with  a  countenance  which  clearly  showed  he  could  make  nothing 
of  him. 

Sam  said  nothing  at  all.  He  winked,  shook  his  head,  smiled,  winked  aL'ain  • 
and  with  an  expression  of  countenance  which  seemed  to  denote  that  he  was  grcatlv 
iiinused  with  something  or  other,  walked  merrily  away. 

-•Vt  jirecisely  twenty  minutes  before  eight  o'clock  that  night,  Angelo  Cyrus  Bantaii) 
Es(|..  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  emerged  from  his  chariot  at  the  door  of  tin' 
Assembly  Rooms  in  the  same  wig,  the  same  teeth,  the  same  eye-glass,  the  same  wuidi 
and  seals,  the  same  rings,  the  same  shirt-pin,  and  the  same  cane.  The  onlv  observ- 
able alterations  in  his  appearance  were,  that  he  wore  a  brighter  blue  coat,  with  a  white 
silk  lining  :  black  tights,  black  silk  stockings,  and  pumps,  and  a  white  waistcoat, 
and  was,  if  possible,  just  a  thought  more  scented. 

Thus  attired,  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  in  strict  discharge  of  the  imiwrtant 
duties  of  his  all-important  office,  planted  himself  in  the  rooms  to  receive  the  conipanv. 
Bath  being  full,  the  company  and  the  sixpences  for  tea.  poured  in,  in  shonN. 
In  the  ball-room,  the  long  card-room,  the  octagonal  card-room,  the  staircases,  jiiid 
the  passages,  the  hum  of  many  voices,  p.nd  the  sound  of  many  feet,  were  prrfcoth 
bewildering.  Dresses  rustled,  feathers  waved,  lights  shone,  and  jewels  spiirklcii. 
There  was  the  music— not  of  the  quadrille  band,  for  it  had  not  yet  commenced  ;  Imt 
the  music  of  soft  tiny  footsteps,  with  now  and  then  a  clear  merry  laugh— low  and 
jicntle,  but  very  pleasant  to  hear  in  a  female  voice,  whether  in  Bath  or  elsewhere. 
Brilliant  eyes,  lighted  up  with  pleasurable  expectation,  gleamed  from  evcrv  side: 
and  look  where  you  would,  some  exquisite  form  glided  gracefully  through  the  thron<;. 
and  was  no  sooner  lost  than  it  was  replaced  by  another  as  dainty  and  bewitrning. 

In  the  tea-room,  and  hovering  round  the  card-tables,  were  a  vast  nu:>iber  of 
(picer  old  ladies  and  decrepit  old  gentlemen,  discussing  all  the  small  taik  <»nd  .scandid 
of  the  day,  with  a  relish  and  gusto  which  sufficiently  bespoke  the  intensity  of  t!ie 
pleasure  they  derived  from  the  occupation.  Mingled  with  these  groups  were  three  or 
four  match-making  mammas,  appearing  to  be  wholly  absorbed  by  the  conversation 
in  which  they  were  taking  part,  but  failing  not  from  time  to  time  to  cast  an  anxious 
sidelong  glance  upon  their  daughters,  who,  remembering  the  maternal  injunction  to 
make  the  best  use  of  their  youth,  had  already  commenced  incipient  flirtations  in  the 
mislaying  of  scarves,  putting  on  gloves,  setting  down  cups,  and  so  forth  ;  slight  matters 
apparently,  but  which  may  be  turned  to  surprisingly  good  account  by  expert 
practitioners. 

Lounging  near  the  doors,  and  in  remote  corners,  were  various  knots  of  silly 
young  men,  di.splaying  various  varieties  of  puppyism  and  stupidity  ;  amusing  ail 
sensible  people  near  them  .vith  their  folly  and  conce't ;  and  happily  thinking  themselves 
the  objects  of  ^ncral  admiration.  A  wise  and  merciful  dispensation  which  no  go<Ki 
man  will  quarrel  with. 

And  lastly,  seated  on  some  of  the  back  benches,  where  they  had  already  taken 
up  their  positions  for  the  evening,  were  divers  unmarried  ladies  past  their  grand 
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clin.rtcteric,  Wi>..  u-jt  l': vpin/  because  there  were  no  partners  for  llitiii.  ami  not  pluy- 
j„C  cards  lest  they  should  be  set  down  as  irretrievably  single,  were  in  the  (avtnirul>le 
situation  of  being  able  to  abuse  cverybo<ly  without  refle<'Mi(t  on  themselves.  In 
short,  they  could  abuse  everybody,  because  evcrylKKly  was  there.  It  was  a  s<ciu- 
of  caiet.^'>  glitter,  and  show  ;  of  richly -dressed  people,  hanilsonie  mirror^  chalked 
lloors,  girandoles,  and  wax-candles  ;  and  in  all  parts  of  the  scene,  gliding  Ironi  sjx.t 
t„  sjwt  in  silent  softness,  lowing  obsequiously  to  this  part> .  nodding  familiarly  to 
that,  and  smiling  complacently  on  all.  was  the  sprucely  attired  jH-rson  of  Angelo 
fvrus  Bantam,  Esquire,  Master  of  the  t'eremonies. 

•  Stop  in  the  tea-room.  Take  your  sixpenn'orth.  They  lay  on  hot  water,  and 
call  it  tea.  Drink  it,'  said  Mr.  Dowler,  in  a  loud  voice,  directing  Mr.  Pickwick,  who 
advanced  at  the  head  of  the  little  party,  with  Mrs.  Dowler  on  his  arm.  Into  the 
tea-room  Mr.  Pickwick  turned  ;  and  catching  sight  of  him.  Mr.  Haiitani  cork-Mitwed 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  welcomed  him  with  ecstasy. 

'  My  dear  sir,  I  am  highly  honoured.  Ba—  ath  is  favoured.  Mrs.  Dowler.  ><>u 
imbcllish  the  rooms.      I  congratulate  you  on  your  feathers.      Uc-— niarkable  ! ' 

'  Anybody  here  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Dowler,  suspiciously. 

'Anybody!  The  Hite  of  Ba— ath.  Mr.  Pickwick,  do  \<>ii  sec  tlio  lady  in  the 
;;auzc  turban  ? ' 

•  The  fat  old  lady  ?  '   inquired  3Ir.  Pickwick,  innocently. 

•Hush,  my  dear  sir—nolxKly 's  fat  or  ohl  in  Ba-ath.  That's  the  Dowager 
Lad>  Snuphanuph.' 

'  Is  it  indeed  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  No  less  a  person,  I  assure  you,'  said  the  Master  of  the  t  cremonics.  '  llusli. 
Draw  a  little  nearer,  Mr.  Pickwick.  You  see  the  splendidly  dressed  \oung  man 
coming  this  way  ?  ' 

'  The  one  with  the  long  hair,  and  the  particularly  small  forehead  ?  '  inquircil 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

'The  same.  The  richest  young  man  in  Ba— ath  at  this  nionivnt.  Young 
Lord  Mutanhed.' 

'  You  don't  say  so  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

•  Yes.  You  '11  hear  his  voice  in  a  moment,  Mr.  Pickwick,  lie  11  speak  to  mc. 
The  other  gentleman  with  him,  in  the  red  under-waistcoat  and  dark  moustache,  is 
the  Honourable  Mr.  C'rushton,  his  bosom  friend.      How  do  you  do,  my  loril  ?  ' 

'  Veway  hot,  Bantam,*  said  his  lordship. 

'  It  is  very  warm,  my  lord,'  replied  the  M.C. 

'  Confounded,'  assented  the  Honourable  Mr.  C'rushton. 

'Have  you  seen  his  lordship's  mail-carl.  Bantam  1!  '  inquired  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Crushton,  after  a  short  pause,  during  which  young  Lord  Mutanhed  had  l)ccii 
endeavouring  to  stare  Mr.  Pickwick  out  of  countenance,  and  Mr.  C'rushton  had  Incn 
reflecting  what  subject  his  lordship  could  talk  about  best. 

'  Dear  me,  no,*  replied  the  M.C.  '  .\  mail-cart !  WTiat  an  excellent  idea. 
Re— markable !  * 

'  Gwacious  heavens  1 '  said  his  lordship,  '  I  thought  evewebody  had  seen  the 
new  mail-cart ;  it 's  the  neatest,  pwettiest,  gwacefullest  thing  that  ever  wan  upon 
wheels.      Painted  wed,  with  a  cweam  piebald.' 

'With  a  real  box  for  the  letters,  and  all  complete,'  said  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Crushton. 
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'  And  a  little  seat  in  fwont,  with  an  iwon  wail,  for  the  dwiver,'  added  his  lordship. 
*  I  dwove  it  over  to  Bwistol  the  other  morning,  in  a  cwimson  coat,  with  two  servants 
widing  a  quf  rter  of  a  mile  behind ;  and  confound  me  if  the  people  didn't  wush  out 
of  their  cottages,  and  awest  my  pwogwess.  to  know  if  I  wa-^n't  the  post.  Glor^tions, 
glorwious  ! ' 

At  this  anecdote  his  lordship  laughed  ver>-  heartily,  as  did  the  listeners,  of  course. 
Then,  drawing  his  arm  through  "hat  of  the  obsequious  Mr.  '"rushton.  Lord  Mutauhed 
walked  away. 

•  Deliglitful  young  man,  his  lordship,'  said  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 

'  So  I  should  think,'  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick,  drily. 

The  dancing  having  commenced,  the  necessary  introductions  having  been  made, 
and  all  preiiniiiiarics  arranged,  Angelo  Bantam  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  led  him 
into  the  card-room. 

Just  at  the  \  cry  moment  of  their  entrance,  the  Dowager  Lady  Snuphanuph  and 
two  other  ladies  of  an  ancient  and  whist-like  appearance,  were  hovering  over  an 
unoccui)ied  card-table;  and  liiey  no  sooner  set  eyes  upon  Mr.  Pickwick  under  tlie 
convoy  of  Angelo  Bantam,  than  they  exchanged  glances  with  each  other,  seeing  that 
he  was  precise!)  the  very  person  they  wanted,  to  make  up  the  rubber. 

'  My  dear  Bantam,'  said  the  Dowager  Lady  Snuphanuph,  coaxingly,  '  find  us 
some  nice  creature  to  make  up  this  table  ;  there  's  a  good  soul.'  Mr.  Pickwick 
happened  to  be  looking  another  way  at  the  moment,  so  her  ladyship  nodded  her  head 
towards  him,  and  frowned  expressively. 

'  My  friend  -Mr.  Pickwick,  my  lady,  will  be  most  happy,  I  am  sure,  re— mark- 
ably  so,'  said  the  M.C..  taking  the  hint.  '  Mr.  Pickwick,  Lady  Snuphanuph~Mrs. 
Colonel  Wugsby — Miss  Bolo.' 

Mr.  Pickwick  bowed  to  each  of  the  ladies,  and,  finding  escape  impossible,  cut. 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  Miss  Bolo  against  Lady  Snuphanuph  and  Mrs.  Colonel  Wugsby. 

As  the  trump  card  was  turned  up,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  deal,  two 
young  ladies  hurriel  into  the  room,  and  took  their  stations  on  either  side  of  Ifrs. 
Colonel  Wugsby's  chair,  where  they  waited  patiently  until  the  hand  was  over. 

'  Now,  Jane,'  said  Mrs.  Colonel  Wugsby,  turning  to  one  of  the  girls,  '  what  is  it  '. ' 

'  I  came  to  ask,  ma,  whether  I  might  dance  with  the  youngest  Mr.  Crawley, 
whispered  the  jirettier  and  younger  of  the  two. 

'  Cioo<l  Got!,  Jane,  how  can  you  think  of  such  things  ? '  replied  the  mamma, 
indignantly.  '  Haven't  you  repeatedly  heard  that  his  father  has  eight  hundrcil 
a-year,  which  dit    with  him  ?      I  am  ashamed  of  you.      Not  on  any  account.' 

'  Ma,'  whispered  the  other,  who  was  much  older  than  her  sister,  and  very  insipid 
and  artificial.  '  Lord  Mutanhed  has  been  introduced  to  me.  I  said  I  thought  I  wasn't 
engaged,  ma.' 

'  You  're  a  sweet  pet,  my  love,'  replied  Mrs.  Colonel  Wugsby,  tapping  her  daughters 
cheek  with  her  fan.  '  and  are  always  to  be  trusted.  He  's  immensely  rich,  my  dear. 
Bless  you  ! '  With  these  words,  Mrs.  Colonel  Wugsby  kissed  her  eldest  daughtir 
m»)st  affectionately,  and  frowning  in  a  warning  manner  upon  the  other,  sorted  her 
cards. 

Poor  Mr.  Pickwick  !  he  had  never  played  with  three  thorough-paced  female 
card-players  before.  They  were  so  desperately  sharp,  that  they  quite  frightened 
him.  If  he  played  a  wrong  card.  Miss  Bolo  looked  a  small  armoury  of  daggers  :  if 
he  stojjped  to  consider  which  was  the  right  one,  Lady  Snuphanuph  would  throw 
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Sam  looked  round  in  tlw  diirction  winner  tin- 
voice  proceeded.  It  came  from  a  rather  stout  ladv 
of  comjortable  at>pcara>ice,  7i/<o  nas  seated  Inside 
the  fireplace  in  the  bar,  hlou'ini^  the  fire  to  make  the 
kettle  boil  for  tea.  .She  zvas  not  alone  ;  for  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fireplace,  sitttni;  bolt  upri^r/,/  ,„  „ 
high-backed  chair,  was  a  man  in  threadbar>  black 
clothes,  -ivith  a  back  almost  as  lom:  and  stiff  as  that 
of  the  chair  Itself.  I'agi-  244 
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herself  back  in  her  chair,  and  smile  with  a  mingled  glance  o(  inipaticnre  and  pity  to 
Mrs.  Colonel  Wugsby  ;  at  which  Mrs.  Colonel  Wugshy  would  >hrug  up  her  >h(.ulders. 
and  cough,  a.s  much  as  to  say  she  wondered  whether  he  ever  would  begin.  Then, 
at  the  end  of  every-  hand.  Miss  Bolo  would  inquire  with  a  dismal  countenance  and 
reproachful  sigh,  why  Mr.  Pickwick  had  not  returned  that  diamond,  or  led  the  elul>. 
or  roughed  the  spade,  or  finessed  the  heart,  or  led  through  the  honour,  or  brought 
out  the  ace,  or  played  up  to  the  king,  or  some  such  thing ;  antl  in  reply  to  all  thvsc 
grave  charges,  Mr.  Pickwick  would  be  wholly  unable  to  plead  any  jiistiJication  what- 
ever, having  by  this  time  forgotten  all  alwut  the  game.  People  came  and  lookeil 
on,  too,  which  made  Mr.  Pickwick  nervous.  Besides  all  this,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  distracting  conversation  near  the  table,  between  Angelo  Bantam  and  the  two  Miss 
.Matinters,  who,  being  single  and  singular,  paid  great  court  to  the  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies, in  the  hope  of  getting  a  stray  partner  now  and  then.  All  these  thing>. 
combined  with  the  noises  and  interruptions  of  constant  comings  in  and  goings  out. 
made  Mr.  Pickwick  play  rather  badly  ;  the  cards  wore  against  him,  also  ;  and  when 
they  left  off  at  ten  minutes  past  eleven.  Miss  Bolo  rose  from  the  table  considerably 
agitated,  and  went  straight  home,  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  a  sed    i-chair. 

Being  joined  by  his  friends,  who  one  and  all  protested  it  they  liuti  scarcely 
ever  spent  a  more  pleasant  evening,  Mr.  Pickwick  accompani.  i  then!  to  the  White 
Hart,  and  having  soothed  his  feelings  with  something  hot.  went  to  lied,  and  to  sleep, 
almost  simultaneouslv. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI 


THE  CHIEF  FKATCKE.S  OF  WHICH  WILL  l»K  FOCMJ  TO  »K  \N 
AUTHENTIC  VERSION  OF  THE  LK(iEM>  OF  PKI.NCE  HLAItl  II, 
AND  A  MOST  EXTKAOUDINAKY  CALA.MITY  THAT  ItEFEL 
MR.    WINKLE 

yA  S  Mr.  Pickwick  contemplated  a  stay  of  at  least  two  months  in  Bath,  he  deemed 
/\  it  advisable  to  take  private  lodgings  for  himself  and  friends  for  that 
/  ^  period ;  and  as  a  fa\  liurable  opportunity  offered  for  their  securing,  on 
■*■  -^  moderate  terms,  the  upper  portion  of  a  house  in  the  Royal  Crescent,  which 
was  larger  than  they  required,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dowler  offered  to  relieve  them  of  a  bed- 
room and  sitting-room.  This  proposition  was  at  once  accepted,  and  in  three  days' 
time  they  were  all  located  in  their  new  abode,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  began  to  drink  the 
waters  with  the  utmost  assiduity.  Mr.  Pickwick  took  them  systematically.  lie 
drank  a  quarter  of  a  pint  before  breakfast,  and  then  walked  up  a  hill ;  and  another 
quarter  of  a  pint  after  breakfast,  and  then  walked  down  a  hill  ;  and  after  every  fresh 
quarter  of  a  pmt,  Mr.  Pickwick  declared,  in  the  most  solenm  and  emphatic  terms, 
that  he  felt  a  great  deal  better :  whereat  his  friends  were  very  nmch  delighted, 
though  they  had  not  been  previously  aware  that  there  was  anything  the  matter 
with  him. 

The  great  pump-room  is  a  spacious  saloon,  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pillars, 
and  »  music  gallery,  and  a  Tompion  clock,  and  a  statue  of  Xiivli.  ;iii,|  u  golden  inscrip- 
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tion,  to  which  all  the  water-drinkers  should  attend,  for  it  appeals  to  them  in  the  cause 
of  a  deserving  charity.  There  is  a  large  bar  with  a  marble  vase,  out  of  which  the 
pumper  gets  the  water ;  and  there  are  a  number  of  yellow-looking  tumblers,  out  of 
which  the  company  get  it ;  and  it  is  a  most  edifying  and  satisfactory  sight  to  behold 
the  perseverance  and  gravity  with  which  they  swallow  it.  There  are  baths  near  at 
hand,  in  which  a  part  of  the  comp.ny  wash  themselves;  and  a  band  plays  after- 
wards, to  congratulate  the  remainder  on  their  having  done  so.  There  is  another 
pump-room,  into  which  infirm  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  wheeled,  in  such  an  astonish- 
ing variety  of  chairs  and  chaises,  that  any  adventurous  individual  who  goes  in  witli 
the  regular  number  of  toes,  is  in  imminent  danger  of  coming  out  without  them  ;  und 
there  is  a  third,  into  which  the  quiet  people  go,  for  it  is  less  noisy  than  either.  There 
is  an  immensity  of  promenading,  on  crutches  and  off,  with  sticks  and  without,  and 
a  great  deal  of  conversation,  and  liveliness,  and  pleasantry. 

Every  morning,  the  regular  water-drinkers,  Mr.  Pickwick  among  the  nunil)er. 
met  each  other  in  the  pump-room,  took  their  quarter  of  a  pint,  and  walked  consti- 
tutionally. At  the  afternoon's  promenade.  Lord  Mutanhed,  and  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Crushton,  the  Dowager  Lady  Snuphanuph,  Mrs.  Colonel  Wugsby,  and  all  the 
great  people,  and  all  the  morning  water-drinkers,  met  in  grand  assemblage.  After 
this,  they  walked  out,  or  drove  out,  or  were  pushed  out  in  Bath  chairs,  and  met  one 
another  again.  After  this,  the  gentlemen  went  to  the  reading-rooms  and  met  divisions 
of  the  mass.  After  this,  they  went  home.  If  it  were  theatre  night,  perhaps  the\ 
met  at  the  theatre  ;  if  it  were  assembly  night,  they  met  at  the  rooms  ;  and  if  it  were 
neither,  they  met  the  next  day.  A  very  pleasant  routine,  with  perhaps  a  slight  tinge 
of  sameness. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  sitting  up  by  himself,  after  a  day  spent  in  this  manner,  m.nkinn 
entries  in  his  journal :  his  friends  having  retired  to  bed  :  when  he  was  roused  by  a 
gentle  tap  at  the  room  door. 

'  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Craddock,  the  landlady,  peeping  in ;  '  but  did 
you  want  anything  more,  sir  ?  ' 

*  Nothing  more,  ma'am,*  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  My  young  girl  is  gone  to  bed,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Craddock  ;  '  and  Mr.  Dowler  is 
good  enough  to  say  that  he  'II  sit  up  for  Mrs.  Dowler.  as  the  party  isn't  expected  to 
be  over  till  late  ;  so  I  was  thinking  if  you  wanted  nothing  more,  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  would 
go  to  bed.' 

'  By  all  means,  ma'am.'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Wish  you  good-night,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Craddock. 

'  Good-night,  ma'am,'  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Mrs.  Craddock  closed  the  door,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  resumed  his  writing. 

In  half  an  hour's  time  the  entries  were  concluded.  Mr.  Pickwick  carefully 
rubbed  the  last  page  on  the  blotting-paper,  shut  up  the  book,  wiped  his  pen  on  the 
bottom  of  the  inside  of  his  coat-tail,  ai  nened  the  drawer  of  the  inkstand  to  put  it 
carefully  away.      There  were  a  couple  .heets  of  writing-paper,   pretty  closely 

written  over,  in  the  inkstand  drawer,  and  they  were  folded  so,  that  the  title, 
which  was  in  a  good  round  hand,  was  fully  disclosed  to  him.  Seeing  from  this, 
that  it  was  no  private  document :  and  as  it  seemed  to  relate  to  Bath,  and  was 
very  short :  Mr.  Pickwick  unfolded  it,  lighted  his  bedroom  candle,  that  it  misfht 
bum  up  well  by  the  time  he  finished ;  and  drawing  his  chair  nearer  the  fire,  read 
as  follows  : — 


THE  TRUE  LE(JENl)  OF  PRINCE  HLADID 

THK  TRUE  LKOKNI)  OF  PRI.NTE  BI.ADri) 


a.'Jll 


'Lem  than  two  hundred  years  agonc,  on  one  of  the  puhlic  l.atlis  m  ihi>.  city, 
there  appeared  an  inscription  in  honour  of  its  mighty  foundi-r.  the  rrnowmd  I'rimr 
Bladud.      That  inscription  is  now  erased. 

'  For  many  hundred  years  before  that  time,  there  had  [wen  handed  down,  from 
age  to  age,  an  old  legend,  that  the  illustrious  Prince  l>eing  attiitted  with  leprosy,  on 
his  return  from  reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  knowledge  in  Athens,  shunned  the  coiirf  of 
his  royal  father,  and  consorted  moodily  with  husbandmen  and  pigs.  .Among  the 
h.rd  (so  said  the  legend)  was  a  pig  of  grave  and  solemn  countenance,  with  whom  the 
Prince  had  a  fellow-feeling— for  he  too  was  wise— a  pig  of  thoughtful  and  reser\til 
demeanour ;  an  animal  superior  to  his  fellows,  whose  grunt  was  terrible,  and  whose 
bite  was  sharp.  The  young  Prince  sighed  deeply  as  he  looked  upon  the  tountinaiic- 
of  the  majestic  swine  ;  he  thought  of  his  royal  father,  and  his  eyes  were  bedtw.  .1 
with  tears. 

'  This  sagacious  pig  was  fond  of  bathing  in  rich,  moist  mud.  Not  in  sumnu  r. 
as  common  pigs  do,  now,  to  cool  themselves,  and  did  even  in  those  distant  ages  (which 
is  a  proof  that  the  light  of  civilisation  had  already  begun  to  dawn,  though  feebly  ), 
but  in  the  cold  sharp  days  of  winter.  His  coat  was  ever  so  sleek,  and  his  eomjilexion 
so  clear,  that  the  Prince  resolved  to  essay  the  purifying  q\ialities  of  the  sanu'  water 
that  his  friend  resorted  to.  He  made  the  trial.  Beneath  that  black  mud  bubbled 
the  hot  s{v  rigs  of  Bath.  He  washed,  and  was  cured.  Hastening  to  his  fatbtr's 
court,  he  paid  his  best  respects,  and  returning  quickly  hither,  founded  this  citv.  and 
its  famous  baths. 

'  He  sought  the  pig  with  all  the  ardour  of  their  early  friendship— but,  alas  !  the 
waters  had  been  his  death.  He  had  imprudently  taken  a  bath  nt  tco  high  a 
temperature,  and  the  natural  philosopher  was  no  more  !  He  was  succeeded  b\ 
Pliny,  who  also  fell  a  victim  to  his  thirst  for  knowledge. 

'  This  teat  the  legend.      Listen  to  the  true  one. 

'  A  great  many  centuries  since,  there  flourished,  in  great  state,  the  famous  and 
renowned  Lud  Hudibras,  king  of  Britain.  He  was  a  mighty  monarch.  The  earth 
shook  when  he  walked  :  he  was  so  very  stout.  His  people  basked  in  the  light  of 
his  countenance  :  it  was  so  red  and  glowing.  He  was,  indeed,  every  inch  a  king. 
And  there  were  a  good  many  inches  of  him  too,  for  although  he  was  not  very  tall,  he 
was  a  remarkable  size  round,  and  the  inches  that  he  wanted  in  height,  he  made  up  in 
circumference.  If  any  degenerate  monarch  of  modern  times  could  lie  in  any  wa> 
compared  with  him,  I  should  say  the  venerable  King  Cole  would  be  that  illustrious 
potentate. 

'  This  good  king  had  a  queen,  who  eighteen  years  l)efore,  had  had  a  son,  who  was 
called  Bladud.  He  was  sent  to  a  preparatory  seminary  in  his  father's  dominions 
until  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  was  then  despatched,  in  charge  of  a  trusty  messenger, 
to  a  finishing  school  at  Athens  ;  and  as  there  was  no  extra  charge  for  remaining  during 
the  holidays,  and  no  notice  required  previous  to  the  removal  of  a  pupil,  tinre  he 
remained  for  eight  long  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  the  king  his  father  sent 
the  lord  chamberlain  over,  to  settle  the  bill,  and  to  bring  him  home  :  which,  the  lord 
chamberlain  doing,  was  received  with  shouts,  and  pensioned  immediately. 

'  When  King  Lud  saw  the  Prince  his  son.  and  found  he  had  grown  up  such  a  fine 
young  man,  he  perceived  at  once  what  a  grand  thing  it  would  l>e  to  have  him  married 
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without  delay,  so  that  his  children  miRht  be  the  means  of  perpetuating  the  glorious 
race  of  Lud,  down  to  the  very  latest  nges  of  the  world.  With  this  view,  he  sent  a 
special  embassy,  composed  of  great  noblemen  who  had  nothing  particular  to  do,  and 
wanted  lucrative  employment,  to  a  neighbouring  king,  and  demanded  his  fair  daughter 
in  marriage  for  his  son  :  stating  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  anxious  to  be  on  the 
most  affectionate  terms  with  his  brother  and  friend,  but  that  if  they  couldn't  ngnr 
in  arranging  this  marriage,  he  should  be  under  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  invadinp 
his  kingdom,  and  putting  his  eyes  out.  Tc  this,  the  other  king  (who  was  the  weaker 
of  the  two)  replied,  that  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  his  friend  and  brother  for  all 
his  goodness  and  magnanimity,  and  that  his  daughter  was  quite  ready  to  be  married, 
whenever  Prince  Bladud  liked  to  come  and  fetch  her. 

'  This  «  «wer  no  sooner  reached  Britain,  than  the  whole  nation  were  transported 
with  joy.  ing  was  heard,  on  all  sides,  but  the  sounds  of  feasting  and  revelr\-,— 

except  the  ci-mKing  of  money  as  it  was  paid  in  by  the  people  to  the  collector  of  the 
Hoyal  Treasures,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  happy  ceremony.  It  was  upon  this 
occasion  that  King  Lud,  seated  on  the  top  of  his  throne  in  full  council,  rose,  in  the 
exuberance  of  his  feelings,  and  commanded  the  lord  chief  justice  to  order  in  the 
richest  wines  and  the  court  minstrels  :  an  act  of  graciousness  which  has  been,  through 
the  ignorance  of  traditionary  historians,  attributed  to  King  Cole,  in  those  celebrated 
lines  in  which  his  majesty  is  represented  as 

Calling  for  his  pipe,  and  calling  for  hiit  pot. 
And  calling  fur  his  fiddlers  three. 

Which  is  an  obvious  injustice  to  the  memory  of  King  Lud,  and  a  dishonest  exaltatii'n 
of  the  virtues  of  King  Cole. 

'  But,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  festivity  and  rejoicing,  there  was  one  individual 
present,  who  tasted  not  when  the  sparkling  wines  were  poured  forth,  and  who  danced 
not,  when  the  minstrels  played.  This  was  no  other  than  Prince  Bladud  himself, 
in  honour  of  whose  happiness  a  whole  people  were  at  that  very  moment  strainini; 
alike  their  throats  and  purse-strings.  The  truth  was,  that  the  Prince,  forgetting  the 
undoubted  right  of  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  to  fail  in  love  on  his  behalf,  had, 
contrary  to  every  precedent  of  policy  and  diplomacy,  already  fallen  in  love  on  his 
own  account,  and  privately  contracted  himself  unto  the  fair  daughter  of  a  nol)le 
Athenian. 

'  Here  we  have  a  striking  example  of  one  of  the  manifold  advantages  of  civilisa- 
tion and  refinement.  If  the  Prince  had  lived  in  later  days,  he  might  at  once  have 
married  the  object  of  his  father's  choiie,  and  then  set  himself  seriously  to  work,  to 
relieve  himself  of  the  burden  which  rested  heavily  upon  him.  He  might  have  endea- 
voured to  break  her  heart  by  a  systematic  course  of  insult  and  neglect ;  or,  if  the 
spirit  of  her  sex,  and  a  proud  consciousness  of  her  many  wrongs  had  upheld  her  under 
this  ill  treatment,  he  might  have  sought  to  take  her  life,  and  so  get  rid  of  her  effectually. 
But  neither  mode  of  relief  suggested  itself  to  Prince  Bladud  ;  so  he  solicited  a  private 
audience,  and  told  his  father. 

'  It  is  an  old  prerogative  of  kings  to  govern  everything  but  their  passions.  King 
Lud  flew  mto  a  frightful  rage,  tossed  his  crown  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  caught  it  again— 
for  in  those  days  kings  kept  their  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  not  in  the  Tower-  stamped 
the  ground,  rapped  his  forehead,  wondered  why  his  own  flesh  and  blood  rebelled 
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ajfsinsl  hini,  and.  finally,  calling  in  his  KuardN.  ordered  the  I'linor  nway  to  mntuiil 
continement  in  a  lofty  turret  ;  ii  course  of  treatment  whieh  the  kiiijfN  of  old  ver\ 
Keiierally  pursued  towards  their  sons,  when  their  niatrinioniul  ineliiiutions  did  imt 
happen  to  point  to  the  same  quarter  us  thtir  own. 

'  When  Prince  Bludud  had  Iteen  shut  up  in  the  lofty  turret  for  tlie  Kreater  part 
of  a  year,  with  no  better  prospect  lieforc  his  iKxlily  eyes  than  a  stone  wall,  or  heforc 
Ins  mental  vision  than  prolonged  imprisonment,  he  naturally  l)e(;un  to  ruminate 
on  a  plan  of  escape,  which,  after  months  of  preparation,  he  manaf^d  to  accomplish  ; 
considerately  leaving  his  dinner-knife  in  Mie  heart  of  his  gaoler,  lest  the  p<K»r  fellow 
(who  had  a  family)  should  be  considered  privy  to  his  flight,  and  punished  aecordinglv 
by  the  infuriated  king. 

'  The  monarch  was  frantic  at  the  loss  of  his  son.  He  knew  not  on  whom  to  vent 
his  grief  and  wrath,  until  fortunately  bethinking  himself  of  the  lord  chamlwrlain  who 
bad  brought  him  home,  he  struck  off  his  {tension  and  his  head  together. 

'  Meanwhile,  the  young  Prince,  effectually  disguised,  wandered  on  ftH>t  through 
his  father's  dominions,  cheered  and  supported  in  all  his  hardships  by  sweet  thoughts 
of  the  Athenian  maid,  who  was  the  innocent  cause  of  his  weary  trials.  One  day  he 
stopped  to  rest  in  a  country  village ;  and  seeing  that  there  were  gay  dances  going 
forward  on  the  green,  and  gay  faces  passing  to  and  fro,  ventured  to  in({uire  of  a  reveller 
who  stood  near  him,  the  reason  for  this  rejoicing. 

'  "Know  you  not,  O  stranger,"  was  the  reply,  "of  the  recent  proclamation  of 
our  gracious  king  ?  " 

'  "  Proclamation  !  No.  What  proclamation  ?  "  rejoined  the  Prince — for  he 
had  travelled  along  the  bye  and  little-frequented  ways,  and  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  passed  upon  the  public  roads,  such  as  they  were. 

' "  Why,"  replied  the  pea.sant,  "the  foreign  lady  that  our  Prince  wished  to  wed 
is  married  to  a  foreign  noble  of  her  own  country  ;  and  the  king  proclaims  the  fact, 
and  a  great  public  festival  besides  ;  for  now.  of  course.  Prince  Bladud  will  come 
back  and  marry  the  lady  his  father  chose,  who  they  say  is  as  beautiful  as  the  noonday 
sun.     Your  health,  sir.      God  save  the  King  1  " 

'  The  Prince  remained  to  hear  no  more.  He  Hed  from  the  siwt,  and  plunged 
into  the  thickest  recesses  of  a  neighbouring  wood.  On,  on.  he  wandered,  night  and 
day :  beneath  the  bl.-izing  sun,  and  the  pale  cold  moon  :  through  the  dry  heat  of 
noon,  and  the  damp  cold  of  night ;  in  the  wey  light  of  morn  and  the  red  glare  of  eve. 
So  heedless  was  he  of  time  or  object,  that  Ijeing  lioiind  for  Athens,  he  wandered  as 
far  out  of  his  way  as  Bath. 

'  There  was  no  -?ity  where  Bath  stands,  then.  There  was  no  vestige  of  human 
habitation,  or  sign  of  man's  resort,  to  bear  the  name  ;  but  there  was  the  same  noble 
country,  the  same  broad  expanse  of  hill  and  dale,  the  same  beautiful  channel  stealing 
on,  far  away  :  the  same  lofty  mountains  which,  like  the  troubles  of  life,  viewetl  at  u 
distance,  and  partially  obscured  by  the  bright  mist  of  its  morning,  lose  their  nigged- 
ness  and  asperity,  and  seem  all  ease  and  softness.  Moved  by  the  gentle  l)eauty 
of  the  scene,  the  Prince  sank  upon  the  green  turf,  and  bathed  his  swollen  feet  in 
his  tears. 

*  "  Oh  I  "  said  the  unhappy  Bladud,  clasping  his  hands,  and  mournfully  raising 
his  eyes  towards  the  sky,  "  would  that  my  wanderings  might  end  here  !  Would  that 
these  grateful  tears  with  which  I  now  mourn  hcpe  misplaced  and  'ove  despised  might 
flow  in  peace  for  ever  I  " 
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'  The  wiiih  w«s  heard.  It  wh  in  the  time  of  the  heathen  deities,  who  u>.r,| 
occasionally  to  take  people  at  their  words,  with  a  promptness,  in  some  cases  extremt  'v 
awkward.  The  ground  opened  beneath  the  Prince's  feet ;  he  sunk  into  the  chastn  ■ 
und  instantaneously  it  closed  upon  his  head  for  ever,  save  where  his  hot  tear^  welled 
up  through  the  earth,  and  where  they  have  continued  to  gush  forth  ever  since. 

'  It  is  observable  that,  to  this  day,  large  numbers  of  elderly  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  have  been  disappointed  in  procuring  partners,  and  almost  as  many  yoimg  ones 
who  arc  anxious  to  obtain  them,  repair,  annually,  to  Bath  to  drink  the  waters,  from 
which  they  derive  much  strength  and  comfort.  This  is  most  complimentary  to  the 
virtue  of  Prince  Bladud's  tears,  and  strongly  corroborative  of  the  veracity  of  this 
legend.' 
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Mr.  Pickwick  yawned,  several  times,  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  this  littlf 
iiiunuscript :  carefully  refolded,  and  replaced  it  in  the  inkstand  drawer :  and  thrn, 
with  a  countenance  expressive  of  the  utmost  weariness,  lighted  his  chamber  candle. 
and  went  upstairs  to  bed. 

lie  stop|)ed  at  Mr.  Dowler's  door,  according  to  custom,  and  knocked  to  >.i\ 
go<Hl-night. 

*  Ah  ! '  said  Dowler,  '  going  to  bed  ?  I  wish  I  was.  Dismal  night.  VVindv  ; 
isn't  it?' 

*  Very,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.      '  Good-night.' 
'  Good-night.' 

Mr.  Pickwick  went  to  his  bedchamber,  and  Mr.  Dowler  resumed  his  seat  More 
the  fire,  in  fulfilment  of  his  rash  promise  to  sit  up  till  his  wife  cme  home. 

There  are  few  things  more  worrying  than  sitting  up  for  somebody,  especiallv  if 
that  somebody  be  at  a  party.  You  cannot  help  thinking  how  quickly  the  time 
passes  with  them,  which  drags  so  heavily  with  you  ;  and  the  more  you  think  of  tliis, 
the  more  your  hopes  of  their  speedy  arrival  decline.  Clocks  tick  so  loud,  too,  wlien 
you  are  sitting  up  alone,  and  you  seem  as  if  you  had  an  under-garment  of  cobwebs 
on.  First,  something  tickles  your  right  knee,  and  then  the  same  sensation  irritates 
your  left.  You  have  no  sooner  changed  your  position,  than  it  comes  again  in  the 
arms ;  when  you  have  fidgeted  your  limbs  into  all  sorts  of  odd  shapes,  you  have  a 
sudden  relapse  in  the  nose,  which  you  rub  as  if  to  rub  it  off — ac  there  is  no  doubt  yon 
would,  if  vou  could.  Eyes,  too,  are  mere  personal  inconveniences ;  and  the  wick 
of  one  candle  gets  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  v,hile  you  are  snuffing  the  other.  These, 
and  various  other  little  nervous  annoyances,  render  sitting  up  for  a  length  of  time 
after  everybody  else  has  gone  to  bed  anything  but  a  cheerful  amusement. 

This  was  just  Mr.  Dowler's  opinion,  as  he  sat  before  the  fire,  and  felt  honestly 
indignant  with  all  the  inhuman  people  at  the  party  who  were  keeping  him  up.  He 
was  not  put  into  better  humour  either,  by  the  reflection  that  he  had  taken  it  into 
his  head,  early  in  the  evening,  to  think  he  had  got  an  ache  there,  and  so  stopped  at 
home.  At  length,  after  several  droppings  asleep,  and  fallings  forward  towards  the 
bars,  and  catchings  backwani  sooi>  enough  to  prevent  being  branded  in  the  fate, 
Mr.  Dowler  made  up  his  mind  that  l\e  would  throw  himself  on  the  bed  in  the  back- 
room and  think — not  sleep,  of  course. 

'  I  'm  a  heavy  sleeper,'  sai '  .«.r,  Dowler,  as  he  flung  himself  on  the  bed.  '  I 
must  keep  awake.  I  suppose  I  shalJ  hear  a  knock  here.  Yes.  I  thought  so.  I 
can  hear  the  watchman.      There  he  goes.      Faint,  r  now  though.      A  little  fainter. 
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He's  turning  thf  corner.  Ah  ! '  WTicn  Mr.  LUmlcr  Hrrivrd  ut  this  |M>iiiJ.  //.•  Inrtuil 
thr  c-omcr  at  whii  h  he  )  a>)  l>een  long  heKitnting,  and  fell  fa<it  uslccp. 

Just  as  the  clock  striick  three,  there  was  blown  jnt<i  the  t'rrveiit  a  x-ilaii  clmir 
with  Mr*.  Dowler  inside,  borne  by  one  short  fat  chuirnmn,  und  one  loii^;  thin  our, 
•  ho  had  had  much  ndo  to  keep  their  bodiett  perpendicular:  to  say  nolhiiiK  of  the 
chair.  But  on  that  high  ground,  and  in  the  Crescent,  which  the  wind  swept  round 
and  roii'^d  as  if  it  were  going  to  tear  the  paving  stones  up,  its  fury  was  tremeiidouti. 
They  w«.  '  very  glad  to  set  the  chnir  down,  and  give  a  giHMl  round  loud  double 
knock  at  the  street-door. 

They  waited  some  time,  but  noi,    '\    ':  me. 

'  Servants  is  in  the  Hrinii  o'  PorpuK,  1  chink,'  said  the  shoi-t  ehuirnian,  warming 
his  hands  at  the  attendant  link-boy's  torch. 

'  I  wish  he  'd  give  'em  u  s<juecze  and  wake  'em,'  observed  the  long  one. 

'  Knock  again,  will  you,  if  you  plca.sc,'  cried  Mrs.  Dowler  from  the  chair.  '  KiuK-k 
two  or  three  times,  if  you  please.' 

Tlie  short  man  was  quite  willing  to  get  the  job  over  as  stMin  us  jKissiblc  :  so  he 
stood  on  the  step,  and  gave  four  or  five  most  startling  double  kn<H-ks,  of  eight  or  ten 
knocks  apiece  :  while  the  long  man  went  into  the  road,  and  Icwtked  up  at  the  windows 
for  a  light. 

Nobody  came.      It  was  all  as  siler.t  an*!  dark  as  ever. 

'  Dear  me  ! '  said  Mrs.  Dowler.      '  You  must  knock  uguin,  if  you  please' 

'  There  ain't  a  bell,  is  there,  ma'am  ?  '   said  the  short  chairman. 

'  Yes,  there  is,'  interposed  the  link-boy,  *  I  've  lieen  ringing  at  it  ever  so  long.' 

'  It 's  only  a  handle,'  said  Mrs.  Dowler,  '  the  wire  's  broken.' 

'  I  wish  the  servants'  heads  wos,'  growled  the  long  man. 

■  I  must  trouble  you  to  knock  again,  if  you  plea.se,'  said  Mrs.  Dowler  with  the 
utmost  politeness. 

The  short  man  did  knock  again  several  times,  without  producing  the  smallest 
effect.  The  tall  man,  growing  very  impatient,  then  relieved  him,  and  kept  on  per* 
petually  knocking  double  knocks  of  two  loud  knocks  each,  like  an  insane  [wstman. 

At  length  Mr.  Winkle  began  to  dream  that  he  was  at  a  club,  and  that  the  members 
heing  very  refractory,  the  chairman  was  obliged  to  hammer  the  table  a  good  deal  to 
preserv;  order  ;  then,  he  had  a  confused  notion  of  an  auction  room  where  there  were 
no  bidders,  and  the  auctioneer  was  buying  everything  in  ;  and  ultimately  he  began 
to  think  it  just  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  somet)ody  might  be  knocking  at 
the  street-door.  To  make  quite  certain,  however,  be  remained  quiet  in  bed  for  ten 
minutes  or  so,  and  listened  ;  and  when  he  had  counted  two  or  three  and  thirty  knocks, 
he  felt  quite  satisfied,  and  gave  himself  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  being  so  wakeful. 

'  Rap  rap — rap  rap — rap  rap— ra,  ra,  ra,  ra,  ra,  rap  ! '  went  the  knocker. 

Mr.  Winkle  jumped  out  of  bed,  wondering  very  much  what  could  possibly  Ije  the 
matter,  and  hastily  putting  on  his  stockings  and  slippers,  folded  his  dressing-gown 
round  him,  lighted  a  fiat  candle  from  the  rushlight  that  was  burning  in  the  lire-place, 
and  hurried  downstairs. 

'  Here  's  somebody  coniin'  at  lasi,  ma'am.'  said  the  short  chairman. 

'  I  wish  I  wos  lH;lund  him  vith  a  bradawl,'  muttered  the  long  one. 

'  Who  's  there  ?  '   cried  Mr.  Winkle,  nndning  the  ehaiis. 

'Don't  stop  til  iisk  questions,  cast-iron  head,'  replied  the  l»>ng  man,  with  great 
disgust,  '    king  it  lor  granted  that  the  inquirer  was  a  footman  ;   "  but  oj)eii  the  door.* 
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'  Come,  look  sharp,  timber  eye-lids,'  added  the  other  encouragingly. 

Mr.  Winkle,  being  half  asleep,  obeyed  the  command  mechanically,  opened  the 
door  a  little,  and  peeped  out.  The  first  thing  he  saw,  was  the  red  glare  of  the  link- 
boy's  torch.  Startled  by  the  sudden  fear  that  the  house  might  be  on  fire,  he  hastily 
threw  the  door  wide  open,  and  holding  the  candle  above  his  head,  stared  eagerlv 
before  him,  not  quite  certain  whether  what  he  saw  was  a  sedan-chair  or  a  fire  engine. 
At  this  instant  there  came  a  violent  gust  of  wind  ;  the  light  was  blown  out ;  Mr. 
Winkle  felt  himself  irresistibly  impelled  on  to  the  steps ;  and  the  door  blew  to,  with 
n  loud  crash. 

'  Well,  young  man.  now  you  have  done  it  I '  said  the  short  chairman. 

Mr.  Winkle,  catching  sight  of  a  lady's  face  at  the  window  of  the  sedan,  turned 
hastily  round,  plied  the  knocker  with  all  his  might  and  main,  and  called  frantically 
upon  the  chairman  to  take  the  chair  away  again. 

'  Take  it  away,  take  it  away,'  cried  Mr.  Winkle.  '  Here  's  somebody  coming 
out  of  another  house  ;  put  me  into  tiio  chair.      Hide  me  !      Do  something  with  me  I ' 

All  this  time  he  was  shivering  with  cold  ;  and  every  time  he  raised  his  hand  to 
the  knocker,  the  wind  took  the  dressing-gown  in  a  most  unpleasant  manner. 

'  The  people  are  coming  down  the  Crescent  now.  There  are  ladies  with  'em ; 
cover  me  up  with  something.  Stand  before  roe  ! '  roared  Mr.  Winkle.  But  the 
chairmen  were  too  much  exhausted  with  laughing  to  afford  him  the  slightest  assist 
ance,  and  the  ladies  were  every  moment  approaching  nearer  and  nearer. 

Mr.  Winkle  gave  a  Inst  hopeless  knock ;  the  ladies  were  only  a  few  doors  off. 
He  threw  away  the  extinsuished  candle,  which,  all  this  time,  he  had  held  above  his 
head,  and  f.iirly  bolted  into  the  sedan-chair  where  Mrs.  Dowler  was. 

Now.  Mrs.  Craddock  had  heard  the  knocking  and  tl<e  voices  at  last ;  and,  only  wait- 
ing to  put  something  smarter  on  her  head  than  her  night-cap,  ran  down  into  the  front 
drawing-room  to  make  sure  that  it  was  the  right  party.  Throwing  up  the  window - 
sash  as  Mr.  Winkle  was  rushing  into  the  chair,  she  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  what 
was  going  forward  below,  than  she  raised  a  vehement  and  dismal  shriek,  and  implored 
Mr.  Dowler  to  get  up  directly,  for  his  wife  was  running  away  with  another  gentleman. 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Dowler  bounced  off  the  bed  as  abruptly  as  an  India-rubber  ball, 
and  rushing  into  the  front  room,  arrived  at  one  window  just  as  Mr.  Pickwick  threw 
up  the  other  ;  when  the  first  object  that  met  the  gaze  of  both  was  Mr.  Winkle  Ijolting 
into  the  sedan-chair. 

'  Watchman,'  shouted  Dowler  furiously  ;  '  stop  him— hold  him— keep  him  tight 
—shut  him  in,  till  I  come  down.  I  '11  cut  his  throat— give  me  a  knife— from  ear  to 
ear,  Mrs.  Craddock— I  will ! '  And  breaking  from  the  shrieking  landlady,  and  from 
Mr.  Pickwick,  the  indignant  husband  seized  a  small  supper-knife,  and  tore  into  the 
street. 

But  Mr.  Winkle  didn't  wait  for  him.  He  no  sooner  heard  the  horrible  threat 
of  the  valorous  Dowler,  than  he  bounced  out  of  the  sedan,  as  quickly  as  he  had  bounced 
in,  and  throwing  off  his  slippers  into  the  road,  took  to  his  heels  and  tore  round  the 
Crescent,  hotly  pursued  by  Dowler  and  the  watchman.  He  kept  ahead  ;  the  door 
was  open  as  he  came  round  the  second  time ;  he  rushed  in,  slammed  it  in  Dowler's 
face,  mounted  to  his  bedroom,  locked  the  door,  piled  a  washhand-stand,  chest  of 
drawers,  and  table  against  it,  and  packed  up  a  few  necessaries  ready  for  flight  with 
the  first  ray  of  morning. 

Dowler  came  up  to  the  outside  of  the  door ;   avoweil.  through  the  keyhole,  his 
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sUtlfast  determination  of  cutting  Mr.  Winkle's  throat  next  day  ;  and,  after  a  fjreat 
confusion  of  voices  in  the  drawing-room,  amidst  which  that  of  Mr.  I'lilvwick  was 
distinctly  heard  endeavouring  to  make  peace,  the  inmates  disi)er>ed  to  their  srveral 
ixd-chaniberM,  and  all  was  quiet  once  more. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  inquiry  may  l)c  made,  where  Mr.  Weller  was,  all  this 
time  ?      We  will  state  where  he  was,  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII 

HONOURABLY    ACCOUNTS  FOR  MR.  WELLKRS    AllMENCK,  BY    DKSCRIB 
INO    A    iSOIR^E   TO    WHICH    HK   WAS    INVITKl)    AND    WKNT  ;     Al.Sd 
RELATES   HOW    HE   WA.S    ENTRUSTED     BY    Mil.    PICKWICK    WITH 
A    PRIVATE   MISSION   OF   DELICACY    AND    IMPORTANCE 

MR.  WELLER,'  said  Mrs.  t'raddock,  upon  the  morning  of  this  very  eventful 
day,  '  here  's  a  letter  for  you.' 
'  Wery  odd  that,*  said  Sum,  '  I  'm  afeerd  there  must  he  somrthin' 
the  matter,  for  I  don't  recollect  any  gen'l'm'n  in  my  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance as  is  capable  o'  writin'  one.' 

'  Perhaps  something  uncommon  has  taken  place,"  observed  Mrs.  Craddock. 
It  must  be  somethin'  wery  unconmion  indeed,  as  could  produce  a  letter  out 
o'  any  friend  o'  mine,"  replied  Sam,  shaking  his  head  did)iousIy  ;  '  nothin'  less  than 
a  nat'ral  conwulsion,  as  the  young  gen'l'm'n  observed  ven  he  wos  took  with  tits.  It 
can't  be  from  the  gov'nor,'  said  Sam.  looking  at  the  direction.  *  lie  always  prints, 
I  know,  'cos  he  learnt  writin'  from  the  large  bills  in  the  l)ookin'  ollices.  It  s  a  wer> 
strange  thing  now,  where  this  here  lettci  can  ha'  come  from.' 

As  Sam  said  this,  he  did  what  a  great  many  people  do  when  they  are  uncertain 
alwut  the  writer  of  a  note, — looked  at  the  seal,  and  then  at  the  front.  an<i  then  at  the 
hack,  and  then  at  the  sides,  and  then  at  the  superscription  ;  and.  as  a  last  resource, 
thought  |)erhaps  he  might  as  well  liK>k  at  the  inside,  and  try  to  tind  out  from  that. 

'  It 's  wrote  on  gilt-edged  paper,'  said  Sam,  as  he  unfolded  it,  '  and  sealed  in 
bronze  vax  vith  the  top  of  a  door-key.  Now  for  it.'  And,  with  a  very  grave  face, 
Mr.  Weller  slowly  read  as  follows  : — 

'  A  select  company  of  the  Bath  footmen  presents  their  compliments  to  Mr.  Welltr, 
and  requests  the  pleasure  of  his  company  this  evening,  to  a  friendly  swarry.  consist- 
ing of  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  with  the  usual  trimmings.  The  swarry  to  i>e  on  tabic 
at  half-past  nine  o'clock  punctually.' 

This  was  inclo.sed  in  another  note,  which  ran  thus — 

'  Mr.  John  Smauker,  the  gentleman  wlu>  hail  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  WelUr 
at  the  house  of  their  mutual  acquaintance,  Mr.  Bantam,  a  few  days  since,  heps  li, 
enclose  Mr.  Weller  the  herewith  invitation.  If  Mr.  Weller  will  call  on  Mr.  .John 
Smauker  at  nine  o'clock,  Mr.  John  Smauker  will  have  the  pleasure  of  intrmliicinj,' 
Mr.  Weller.  (Signcil)  John  Smaukeu." 
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The  envelope  wns  directed  to  blank  Welkr,  Esq.,  at  Mr.  Pickwick's  ;  and  in  a 
parenthesis,  in  the  left  hand  e  .rner,  were  the  words  "  air>-  bell,'  as  an  instruction  to 

the  bearer. 

'  Veil,'  said  Sam.  '  this  is  coniin'  it  rayther  powerful,  this  is.  I  never  heerd  a 
biled  leg  o'  mutton  called  a  swarry  afore.      I  wonder  wot  they  'd  call  a  roast  one.' 

However,  without  waiting  to  debate  the  point,  Sam  at  once  betook  himself  into 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  requested  leave  of  absence  for  that  evening,  wliich 
was  readily  granted.  With  this  permission,  and  the  street-door  key,  Sam  Welter 
issued  forth  a  little  before  the  appointed  time,  and  strolled  leisurely  ttjwards  Queen 
Square,  which  he  no  sooner  gained  than  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  .Air.  John 
Smauker  leaning  his  powdered  head  against  a  lamp-post  at  a  short  distance  off, 
smoking  a  cigar  through  an  amber  tube. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Weller  ?  '  said  Mr.  John  Smauker,  raising  his  hat  graco- 
fullv  with  one  hand.  .  hile  he  gently  waved  the  other  in  a  condescending  manner. 
'  How  tlo  you  do,  sir  .' ' 

'  \Vhy,  reasonably  ( onwalessent,'  replied  Sam.  '  How  do  you  find  youiNdf, 
my  dear  feller  V  ' 

'  Only  so  so,'  said  Mr.  John  Smauker. 

'  Ah,  you  've  Ijcen  a-workin'  too  hard,'  observed  Sam.  '  I  was  fearful  you 
would  ;  it  won't  do,  you  know  ;  you  must  not  give  way  to  that  'ere  uncomproniisin' 
spirit  o'  your'n.' 

'  It 's  not  so  much  that,  Mr.  Weller,'  replied  Mr.  John  Smauker,  '  as  bad  wine ; 
I  'm  afraid  I  've  been  dissipating.' 

•  Oh  !  that 's  it,  is  it  ?  *  said  Sam  ;   '  that 's  a  wery  bad  complaint,  that.' 

*  And  yet  the  temptation,  you  see,  Mr.  Weller,'  observed  Mr.  John  Smauker. 
'  Ah,  to  be  sure,'  said  Sam. 

'  Plunged  into  the  very  vortex  of  society,  you  know,  Mr.  Weller,'  said  Mr.  Jo 
Smauker  with  a  sigh. 

'  Dreadful  indeed  ! '  rejoined  Sam. 

'  But  it 's  always  the  way,'  said  Mr.  John  Smauker ;  '  if  your  destiny  leads  you 
into  public  life,  and  public  station,  you  must  expect  to  be  subjected  to  temptations 
which  other  people  is  free  from,  Mr.  Weller.' 

'  Precisely  what  my  uncle  said,  ven  he  vent  into  the  public  line,'  remarked  Sam, 
'  and  wery  right  the  old  gen'l'm'n  wos,  for  he  drank  his-self  to  death  in  somethin'  less 
than  a  quarter.' 

Mr.  John  Smauker  looked  deeply  indignant  at  any  parallel  being  drawn  between 
himself  and  the  deceased  gentleman  in  question  ;  but  as  Sam's  face  was  in  the  most 
immovable  state  of  calmness,  he  thought  better  of  it,  and  looked  affable  again. 

'  Perhaps  we  had  better  be  walking,'  said  Mr.  Smauker,  consulting  a  copper 
time-piece  which  dwelt  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  watch-pocket,  and  was  raised  to  the 
surface  by  means  of  a  black  string,  with  a  copper  key  at  the  other  end. 

'  P'raps  we  had,'  replied  Sam, '  or  they  'II  overdo  the  swarry,  and  that  '11  spile  it.' 

'  Have  you  drank  the  waters,  Mr.  Weller  ? '  inquired  his  companion,  as  they 
walked  towards  High  Street. 

'  Once,'  replied  Sam. 

'  What  did  you  think  of  'em,  sir  ? ' 

'  I  thought  they  wos  particklery  unpleasant,'  replied  Sam. 

'  Ah,'  said  Mr.  John  Smauker,  '  you  disliked  the  killibeate  taste,  perhaps  ? ' 
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'  1  don't  know  much  about  that  'ere,'  said  Sam.  *  1  tliouf^ht  tlu\v  'd  a  ui-ry 
^tmii^'  flavour  o'  warm  flat-irons.' 

■  That  is  the  killibeate,  Mr.  VVeller,"  observed  Mr.  Jolm  Smauki-r.  f<intfmptii(iii-<ly. 
'  Well,  if  it  is.  it 's  a  wery  inexpressive  word,  that  's  all."  sai»i  Sam.      "  It  may 

he,  but  I  ain't  much  in  the  chiniical  line  myself,  so  I  can't  say."  .Vnd  here,  to  tlic 
great  horror  of  Mr.  John  S.iiauker,  Sam  Weller  bejian  to  whistle. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Weller,'  said  Mr.  John  Smauker.  a);oniNC<l  at  the  exeetil- 
Ingly  ungenteel  sound,  '  will  you  take  my  arm  ?  ' 

'  Thank  'ee,  you  're  wery  good,  but  I  won't  deprive  you  of  it,'  replied  Sam.  '  I  've 
ravther  a  way  o'  puttin'  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  if  it  "s  all  the  same  to  you.'  .\s 
Sam  said  this,  he  suited  the  action  to  the  w  ''.1,  and  whistled  far  louder  than  before. 

'  This  way,'  said  his  new  friend,  apparently  much  relieved  as  they  turned  down 
a  l)\e-strcet  ;    "  we  shall  soon  l)e  there.' 

'  Shall  we  ?  '  said  Sam,  quite  unmoved  by  the  announer:nent  of  his  close  vicinity 
to  the  select  footmen  of  Bath. 

■  Ves,'  said  Mr.  John  Smauker.      '  Don't  l>e  alarmed,  Mr.  Weller.' 
'  Oh  no,'  said  Sam. 

'You'll  see  some  very  handsome  uniforms,  Mr.  Weller,'  continued  Mr.  John 
Smauker ;  '  and  perhaps  you  '11  find  some  of  the  gentlemen  rather  high  at  first,  you 
know,  but  they  '11  soon  come  round.' 

'  That 's  wery  kind  on  'em,'  replied  Sam. 

'  And  you  know,'  resunu.'  Mr.  John  Smauker.  with  an  air  of  sublime  jjrotcetion  : 
'  you  know,  as  you  're  a  stranger,  perhaps  they  "11  l)e  rather  hard  »ipon  you  at  first.' 

'  They  won't  lie  wery  cruel,  though,  will  they  ?  '   inquired  Sam. 

'  No,  no,'  replied  Mr.  John  Smauker,  pulling  forth  the  fox's  head,  and  taking  a 
gentlemanly  pinch.  '  There  are  some  funny  dogs  among  us,  and  they  will  have 
their  joke,  you  know  ;  but  you  mustn't  mind  'em,  you  mustn't  mind  'em.' 

'  I  '11  try  and  bear  up  agin'  such  a  reg'lar  knock-down  o'  talent,'  replied  Sum. 

'  That 's  right,'  said  Mr.  John  Smauker,  putting  up  the  fo.x's  head,  and  elevating 
his  own  ;    '  I  '11  stand  by  you.' 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  a  small  greengrocer's  shop,  which  Sir.  John 
Smauker  entered,  followed  by  Sam  :  who,  the  moment  he  got  l)ehind  him,  relapsed 
into  a  series  of  the  very  broadest  and  most  unmitigated  grins,  and  manifested  other 
demonstrations  of  being  in  a  highly  enviable  state  of  inward  nierriment. 

Crossing  the  greengrocer's  shop,  and  putting  their  hats  on  the  stairs  on  the  little 
passage  behind  it,  they  walked  into  a  small  parlour ;  and  here  the  full  s)>lendour  of 
the  scene  burst  ujion  Mr.  Weller's  view . 

A  couple  of  tables  were  put  together  in  the  middle  of  the  parlour,  coveretl  w  ith 
three  or  four  cloths  of  different  ages  and  dates  of  washing,  arranged  to  I'.ok  as  much 
like  one  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  allow.  Upon  these  were  laid  kni\es 
and  forks  for  six  or  eight  people.  Some  of  the  knife  handles  were  green,  others  r«(l, 
and  a  few  yellow  ;  and  as  all  the  forks  were  black,  the  combination  of  colours  %vas 
exceedingly  striking.  Plates  for  a  corresponding  number  of  guests  were  warming 
behind  the  fender;  and  the  guests  themselves  were  v. arming  before  it:  the 
chief  and  most  important  of  whom  appeared  to  be  a  stout ish  gentleman  in  a 
bright  crimson  coat  with  long  tails,  vividly  red  breeches,  and  a  cocked  hat.  who  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  had  apparently  just  entered,  for  besides 
retaining  his  cocked  hat  on  his  head,  he  carried  in   his  hand  a  high  stick,  such 
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as  frentlemcn  of  his  profession  usually  elevate  in  a  sloping  position  over  the  roofs  of 
carriages. 

'  Smauker,  my  lad,  your  fin."  said  the  gentleman  with  the  cocked  hat. 

Mr.  Smauker  dovetailed  the  top  joint  of  his  right  hand  little  finger  into  that  of 
she  gentleman  with  the  cocked  hat,  and  said  he  was  charmed  to  see  him  looking  so 

well. 

'  Well,  they  tell  :ne  I  am  looking  pretty  blooming,'  said  the  man  with  the  cocked 
hat  '  and  it 's  a  wonder,  too.  I  've  been  following  our  old  woman  about,  two  lioiirs 
a-day,  for  the  last  fortnight ;  and  if  a  constant  contemplation  of  the  manner  in  wliich 
she  hooks-and-eyes  that  infernal  lavender-coloured  old  gown  of  hers  behind  isn't 
enough  to  throw  anybody  into  a  low  state  of  despondency  for  life,  stop  my  quarter's 

salary.' 

At  this,  the  asM-niblcd  selections  laughed  very  heartily ;  and  one  gentleman  in 
a  >ellow  waistcoat,  with  a  coach  trimming  border,  whispered  a  neighl)our  in  green 
foil  smalls,  that  Tiickle  was  in  spirits  to-night. 

'  By  the  bye,'  said  Mr.  Tuckle,  '  Smauker,  my  boy,  you '      The  remainder 

of  the  sentence  was  forwarded  into  Jlr.  John  Smauker's  ear  by  whisper. 

*  Oh,  dear  me,  I  quite  forgot,'  said  Mr.  John  Smauker.  '  Gentlemen,  my  friend 
Mr.  Weller.' 

'  Sorry  to  keep  the  fire  off  you,  Weller,'  said  Mr.  Tuckle,  with  a  familiar  nod. 
'  Hope  you  're  not  cold,  Weller.' 

'  Not  by  no  means.  Blazes,'  replied  Sam.  '  It  'ud  be  a  wery  chilly  subject  as 
felt  cold  wen  you  stood  opposit.  You  'd  save  coals,  if  they  put  you  behind  the  fender 
in  the  waitin'  room  at  a  public  office,  you  would.' 

As  this  retort  appeared  to  convey  rather  a  personal  allusion  to  Mr.  Tiickle's 
crimson  livery,  thct  gentleman  'ooked  majestic  for  a  few  seconds,  but  gradually 
edging  away  from  the  fire,  broke  mto  a  forced  smile,  and  said  it  wasn't  bad. 

'  Wery  much  obliged  for  your  good  opinion,  sir,'  replied  Sam.  '  We  shall  ^a 
on  by  degrees,  I  des-say.      We  '11  try  a  better  one,  by-and-bye.' 

At  this  point  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  gentleman 
in  orange-coloured  plush,  accompanied  by  another  selection  in  purple  cloth,  with 
a  great  extent  of  stocking.  The  new  comers  having  been  welcomed  by  the  old 
ones,  Mr.  Tuckle  put  the  question  that  supper  be  ordered  in,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  greengrocer  and  his  wife  then  arranged  upon  the  table  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton, 
hot,  with  caper  sauce,  turnips,  and  potatoes.  Mr.  Tuckle  took  the  chair,  and  was 
supported  at  the  other  end  of  the  board  by  the  gentleman  in  orange  plusli.  The 
greengrocer  put  on  a  pair  of  wash-leather  gloves  to  hand  the  plat  with,  and  stationed 
himself  behind  Mr.  Tuckle's  chair. 

'  Harris,'  said  Mr.  Tuckle,  in  a  commanding  tone. 

'  Sir,'  said  the  greengrocer. 

'  Have  you  got  your  gloves  on  ? ' 

*  Yes.  sir.' 

'  Then  take  the  kiver  off.' 
'  Yes,  sir.' 

The  greengrocer  did  as  he  was  told,  with  a  show  of  great  humility,  and  obsequi- 
ously handed  Mr.  Tuckle  the  carving  knife  ;  in  doing  which,  he  accidentally  gaped. 
'  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir  ?  '  said  Mr.  Tackle,  with  great  asperity. 
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'  I  heg  your  pardon,  sir,"  replied  llii-  crestfallen  greengrocer, 
do  it  sir  ;   I  was  up  very  late  last  night,  sir.' 

•I  tell  you  what  my  opinion  of  you  is,  Harris.'  said  Mr.  lucklc  vifh  :>  iu(»t 
impressive  air,  "  you  're  a  wulnar  In-ast.' 

'  I  hope,  gentlemen,'  said  Harris,  '  that  you  won't  l)e  severe  with  nic.  Krntlcmci.. 
I'm  very  much  o'oliged  to  you  indeed,  gentlemen,  for  your  patronage,  imd  ais..  for 
voiir  recommendations,  gentlemen,  whenever  additional  assistance  in  waiting  is 
required.      I  hope,  gentlemen,  I  give  .satisfaction.' 

'  No,  you  don't,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Tucklc.      "  Very  far  from  it,  sir.' 

•  We  consider  you  nn  inattentive  rcskel.'  said  the  gentleman  in  tlic  onmue  plush. 

•  .\nd  a  low  thief,'  added  the  gentlenuin  in  the  green-foil  smalls. 

■  And  an  unreclaimal.lc  hlaygaird."  added  the  gentleman  in  pun>lc. 

The  poor  greengrocer  bowed  very  humbly  while  these  little  ei)ithcts  were  bestowed 
upon  him,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  very  smallest  tyranny  ;  ami  when  everybody  had 
said  something  to  show  his  superiority,  Mr.  Tucklc  proceeded  to  carve  the  l.g  ..f 
mutton,  and  to  help  the  company.  ,       .         ,      , 

This  important  business  of  the  evening  had  hardly  commenced,  when  the  <loor 
was  thrown  briskly  open,  and  another  gentleman  in  a  light -blue  suit,  and  leaden 
buttons,  made  his  appearance. 

•  Against  the  rules."  said  Mr.  Tu< .  le.      '  Too  late,  too  late.' 

•  No,  no  ;  positively  I  couldn't  help  it,'  said  the  gentleman  in  blue.  '  I  appeal 
to  the  company.      An  affair  of  gallantry  now,  an  appointment  at  the  th.ayter.' 

'  Oh,  that  indeed,'  said  the  gentleman  in  the  orange  jjliish. 

'  Yes  ;  raly  now,  honour  bright,'  said  the  man  in  blue.  *  I  made  a  promrse  to 
fetch  our  youngest  daughter  at  half-past  ten,  and  she  is  such  an  uneaiinnnly  line  gal, 
that  I  raly  hadn't  the  'art  to  disappint  her.  No  offence  to  the  present  company, 
sir ;  but  a  petticut,  sir,  a  petticut,  sir.  is  irrevokeable,' 

'  I  begin  to  suspect  there  's  something  in  that  quarter,'  said  Tucklc.  as  the  new 
comer  took  his  seat  next  Sam.  '  I  've  remarked,  once  or  twice,  that  she  leans  very 
heavy  on  your  shoulder  when  she  gets  in  an<l  out  of  the  carriage.' 

'  Oh  raly,  raly,  Tuckle.  you  shouldn't.'  said  the  man  in  blue.  ■  It 's  not  fair. 
I  may  have  said  to  one  or  two  friends  that  she  was  a  very  divine  creechure.  and  had 
refused  one  or  two  offers  without  any  hobvus  cause,  but— no.  no,  no,  indeetl.  Tucklc— 
before  strangers,  too— it 's  not  right— you  shouldn't.  Delicacy,  my  dear  friend, 
delicacy  1 '  And  the  r^an  in  blue,  pulling  up  his  neckerchief,  and  adjusting  his  coat- 
cuffs,  nodded  and  frowi  -i  as  if  there  were  more  behind,  which  he  could  say  if  he  liked, 
but  was  bound  in  honour  to  suppress. 

The  man  in  blue  being  a  light-haired,  stiff-necked,  free  and  easy  sort  of  footman, 
with  a  swaggering  air  and  pert  face,  had  attracted  Mr.  Weller's  especial  attention  at 
first,  but  when  he  began  to  come  out  in  this  way,  Sam  felt  more  than  ever  disposed 
to  cultivate  his  acquaintance  ;  so  he  launched  himself  into  the  conversation  at  once, 
with  characteristic  independence. 

'  Your  health,  sir,'  said  Sam.      *  I  like  your  conwersation  much.      I  think  it  s 

wery  pretty.' 

At  this  the  man  in  blue  smiled,  as  if  it  were  a  comphment  he  was  'veil  used  to ; 
but  looked  approvingly  on  Sam  at  the  same  time,  and  said  he  hoped  hv  should  be 
better  acquainted  with  him,  for  without  any  flattery  at  all  he  seemed  to  have  the 
makings  of  a  very  nice  fellow  about  him,  and  to  be  just  the  man  after  his  own  heart. 
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'  You  're  wery  good,  sir,'  said  Sam.      '  Wiat  a  lucky  feller  you  are." 

'  IIow  do  you  mean  ?  '  inquired  the  gentleman  in  blue. 

'  That  'ere  young  lady,"  replied  Sam.  '  She  knows  wot 's  wot,  she  does.  Ah ! 
I  sec.'  Mr.  Weller  closed  one  eye,  and  shook  his  head  from  side  to  side,  in  a  manner 
which  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  personal  vanity  of  the  gentleman  in  blue. 

'  I  'm  afraid  you  're  a  cunning  fellow,  Mr.  Weller,'  said  that  individual. 

'  No,  no,'  said  Sam.  "  I  leave  all  that  'ere  to  you.  It 's  a  great  deal  more  in 
your  way  than  mine,  as  the  gen'l'm'n  on  the  right  side  o'  the  garden  vail  said  to  tiic 
man  on  the  wrong  'un,  ven  the  mad  bull  vos  a  comin'  up  the  lane.' 

'  Well,  well,  Mr.  Weller,'  said  the  gentleman  in  blue,  '  I  think  she  has  remarked 
my  air  and  manner,  Mr.  Weller.' 

'  I  should  think  she  couldn't  wery  well  be  off  o'  that,'  said  Sam. 

*  Have  you  any  little  thing  of  that  kind  in  hand,  sir  '? '  inquired  the  favoured 
gentleman  in  blue,  drawing  a  toothpick  from  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

'  Not  exactly,'  said  Sam.  '  There  's  no  daughters  at  my  place,  else  o'  course 
I  should  ha'  made  up  to  vun  on  'em.  As  it  is,  I  don't  think  I  can  do  with  anythin' 
under  a  female  markis.  I  might  take  up  with  a  young  'ooman  o'  large  property  as 
hadn't  a  title,  if  she  made  wery  fierce  love  to  me.      Not  else.' 

'  Of  course  not,  Mr.  Weller,'  said  the  gentleman  in  blue,  '  one  can't  be  troubled, 
you  know  ;  and  we  know,  Mr.  Weller — we,  who  are  men  of  the  world — that  a  good 
uniurm  must  work  its  way  with  the  women,  sooner  or  later.  In  fact,  that 's  the 
only  tiling,  between  you  and  me,  that  makes  the  service  worth  entering  into.' 

'  Just  so,'  said  Sam.      '  That 's  it,  o'  course.' 

When  this  confidential  dialogue  had  gone  thus  far,  glasses  were  placed  round, 
and  every  gentleman  ordered  what  he  liked  best,  before  the  public-house  shut  up. 
The  gentleman  in  blue,  and  the  man  in  orange,  who  were  the  chief  exquisites  of  the 
party,  ordered  '  cold  s'rub  and  water,'  but  with  the  others,  gin-and-water,  sweet, 
appeared  to  be  the  favourite  beverage.  Sam  called  the  greengrocer  a  *  desp'rute 
V'illin,'  and  ordered  a  large  bowl  of  punch  :  two  circumstances  which  seemed  to  raise 
him  very  much  in  the  opinion  of  the  selections. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  the  man  in  blue,  with  an  air  of  the  most  consummate  dandyism, 
'  I  '11  give  you  the  ladies  ;  come.' 

'  Hear,  hear  I '  said  Sam,  '  the  young  mississes.' 

Here  there  was  a  loud  cry  of  '  Order,'  and  Mr.  John  Smauker,  as  the  gentleman 
who  had  introduced  Mr.  Weller  into  that  company,  begged  to  inform  him  that  the 
word  he  had  just  made  use  of  was  unparliamentary. 

'  Which  word  was  that  'ere,  sir  ?  '  inquired  Sam. 

'  Mississes,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  John  Smauker,  with  an  alarming  frown.  '  We 
don't  recognise  such  distinctions  here.' 

'  Oh,  wery  good,'  said  Sam  ;  '  then  I  '11  amend  the  obserwation,  and  call  'em  the 
dear  creeturs,  if  Blazes  vill  allow  me.' 

Some  doubt  appeared  to  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  in  the  green-foil  smalls, 
whether  the  chairman  could  be  legally  appealed  tc  as  '  Blazes,'  but  as  the  company 
seemed  more  disposed  to  stand  upon  their  own  rights  than  his,  the  question  was  not 
raised.  The  man  with  the  cocked  hat  breathed  short,  and  looketi  long  at  Sam.  I)ut 
apparently  thought  it  as  well  to  say  nothing,  in  case  he  should  get  the  worst  of  it. 

After  a  short  silence,  a  gentleman  in  an  embroidered  coat  reaching  down  to  his 
heels,  and  a  waistcoat  of  the  same  which  kept  one  half  of  his  legs  warm,  stirred  his 
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oin-nnd-water  with  jjreat  energy,  and  putting  luiuself  upon  his  N-tt.  all  al  imoc.  tiy  a 
violent  effort  said  he  was  desirous  of  offerinj;  a  few  renuirks  to  the  conipaiiy  :  whcrt-- 
upon  the  person  in  the  cocked  hat  had  no  doul>t  tliat  the  company  would  he  very 
happy  to  hear  any  remarks  that  the  man  in  the  lon>{  coat  mijiht  wish  to  offer. 

'I  feel  a  great  delicacy,  gentlemen,  in  coming  for'anl,"  said  the  num  ni  the  l"U(j 
coat,  '  having  the  misforchune  to  l)e  a  coachman,  and  iK-ing  only  admitted  n-.  a 
honorary  member  of  these  agreeable  swarrys.  but  I  do  feel  myself  bovind.  gentlemen 
—drove  into  a  corner,  if  I  may  use  the  expression— to  make  known  an  alllicting 
circumstance  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge  :  which  has  ha])pcncd  I  nuiy  sa\ 
within  the  soap  of  my  every  day  conteniplation.  Gentlemen.  t)ur  friend  Mr.  Whiffcrs 
(ever>'hody  looked  at  the  individual  in  orange),  our  frien<l  Mr.  Whiffcrs  has  resigned." 

Universal  astonishment  fell  upon  the  hearers.  Each  gentlenum  looked  in  his 
neighbour's  face,  and  then  transferred  his  glance  to  the  upstanding  coachman. 

'  You  may  veil  be  sapparised,  gentlemen,'  said  the  coachman.  '  I  will  not 
wenchure  to  state  the  reasons  of  this  irrepairahel  loss  to  the  service,  but  1  will  beg 
Mr.  ^Vhiffers  to  state  them  himself,  for  the  improvement  and  imitation  of  his  admiring 
friends.' 

The  suggestion  being  loudly  approved  of,  Mr.  Whiffcrs  explained.  He  said  he 
certainly  could  have  wished  to  have  continued  to  hold  the  appointment  he  had  just 
resigned.  The  uniform  was  extremely  rich  and  expensive,  the  females  of  the  family 
was  most  agreeable,  and  the  duties  of  the  situation  was  not,  he  was  bound  to  say. 
too  heii.  y  ;  the  principal  service  that  was  required  of  him,  being,  that  he  shotdd  look 
out  of  the  hall  window  as  much  as  possible,  in  company  with  another  gentleman, 
who  had  also  resigned.  He  could  have  wished  to  have  spared  that  company  the 
painful  and  disgusting  detail  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  but  as  the  explana- 
tion had  been  demanded  of  him,  he  had  no  alternative  l)ut  to  state,  boldly  and 
distinctly,  that  he  had  been  required  to  eat  cold  meat. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  disgust  which  this  avowal  awakened  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  hearers.  Loud  cries  of  '  Shame  ! '  mingled  with  groans  and  hisses,  prc\  ailed 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Mr.  Whiffcrs  then  added  that  he  feared  a  portion  of  this  outrage  might  l)e  traced 
to  his  own  forbearing  and  accommodating  disposition.  He  had  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  having  once  consented  to  eat  salt  butter,  and  he  had.  moreover,  on  an  occasion 
of  sudden  sickness  in  the  house,  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  carry  a  coal-scuttle  uj) 
to  the  second  floor.  He  trusted  he  had  not  lowered  himself  in  the  good  oj)inions 
of  his  friends  by  this  frank  confession  of  his  faults ;  and  he  hoped  the  promptness 
with  which  he  had  resented  the  last  unmanly  outrage  on  his  feeling.^,  to  which  he  had 
referred,  would  reinstate  him  in  their  goo<l  opinion,  if  he  had. 

Mr.  Wliiffers'  address  was  responded  to  with  a  shout  of  admiration,  a  .-  the 
health  of  the  interesting  martyr  was  drunk  in  a  most  enthusiastic  manner ;  for  this, 
the  martyr  returned  thanks,  and  proposed  their  visitor,  Mr.  Weller ;  a  gentleman 
whom  he  h-id  not  the  pleasure  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with,  but  who  was  the 
friend  of  Mr.  John  Smauker,  which  was  a  sufficient  letter  of  recommendation  to  any 
society  of  gentlemen  whatever,  or  wherever.  On  this  account,  he  should  have  been 
disposed  to  have  given  Mr.  Weller's  health  with  all  the  honours,  if  his  friends  had 
been  drinking  wine  ;  but  as  they  were  taking  spirits  by  way  of  a  change,  and  as  it 
might  be  inconvenient  to  empty  a  tumbler  at  every  toast,  he  should  propose  that  the 
honours  he  understood. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  this  sjjecch,  every»K)dy  took  a  sip  in  honour  of  Sam  ;  and 
Sam  having  ladled  out,  and  dnink,  two  full  glasses  of  punch  in  honour  of  himself, 
returned  thanks  in  a  neat  speech. 

'  Wery  much  obliged  to  you,  old  fellers,'  said  Sam,  ladling  away  at  the  punch 
in  the  most  unoniharrassed  manner  possible,  '  for  this  here  compliment ;  which. 
comin'  from  sich  a  <iuarter,  is  wery  overvelmiii".  I  've  heerd  a  g<Kxl  deal  on  you  a> 
u  body,  but  I  will  say,  that  I  never  thought  you  was  sich  uncommon  nice  men  as  I 
find  vou  arc.  I  oiily  hope  you  '11  take  care  o'  yourselves,  and  not  compromise  notliin' 
o'  your  dignity,  which  is  a  wery  charmin'  thing  to  see,  when  one  "s  out  a  walkin', 
and  has  always  made  nie  wery  happy  to  look  at,  ever  since  I  was  a  boy  half  as  hijjh 
as  the  brass- headed  stick  o'  my  wery  respectable  friend,  Blazes,  there.  As  to  tlip 
wictim  of  oppression  in  the  suit  o'  brimstone,  all  I  can  say  of  him  is,  that  I  hoi>e  he  II 
get  jist  as  good  a  berth  as  he  deserves :  in  vich  case  it 's  wery  little  cold  swarn,  as 
ever  he  Ml  be  troubled  with  agin." 

Here  Sam  sat  down  with  a  pleasant  smile,  and  his  speech  having  been  vociferously 
applauded,  the  company  broke  up. 

'  Wv.  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  're  a  goin',  old  feller  ?  '  said  Sam  Weller  to 
his  friend  Mr.  John  Smauker. 

'  I  must  indeed,'  said  Mr.  Smauker ;  '  I  promised  Bantam.' 

'  Oh,  wery  well,'  said  Sam  ;  that 's  another  thing.  P'raps  he  'd  resign,  if  you 
disai)pointed  him.      You  ain't  a  goin'.  Blazes  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  I  am,'  said  the  man  with  the  cocked  hat. 

'  Wot.  and  leave  three-quarters  of  a  bowl  of  punch  behind  you  ! '  said  Sam ; 
'  noni«nse.  set  down  agin.' 

Mr.  Tuckle  was  not  proof  against  this  invitation.  He  laid  aside  the  cocked  hat 
and  stick  which  he  had  just  taken  up,  and  said  he  would  ha"e  one  glass,  for  good 
fellowship's  sake. 

As  the  gentleman  in  blue  went  home  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Tuckle,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  stop  too.  When  the  punch  was  about  half  gone,  Sam  ordered 
in  some  oysters  from  the  greengrocer's  shop  ;  and  the  effect  of  both  was  so  extremely 
exhilarating,  that  Mr.  Tuckle,  dressed  out  with  the  cocked  hat  and  stick,  danced  the 
frog  hornpipe  among  the  shells  on  the  table :  while  the  gentleman  in  blue  played 
an  accompaniment  upon  an  ingenious  musical  instrument  formed  of  a  hair-comb  and 
a  curl-paper.  At  last,  when  the  punch  was  all  gone,  and  the  night  nearly  so,  they 
sallied  forth  to  see  each  other  home.  Mr.  Tuckle  no  sooner  got  into  the  open  air,  than 
he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  desire  to  lie  on  the  curb-stone  ;  Sam  thought  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  contradict  him,  and  so  let  him  have  his  own  way.  As  the  cocked  hat 
would  have  been  spoilt  if  left  there,  Sam  very  considerately  flattened  it  down  on  the 
head  of  the  gentleman  in  blue,  and  putting  the  big  stick  in  his  hand,  propped  him 
up  against  his  own  street-door,  rang  the  bell,  and  walked  quietly  home. 

At  a  much  earlier  hour  next  morning  than  his  usual  time  of  rising,  Mr.  Pickwick 
walked  downstairs  completely  dressed  and  rang  the  bell. 

'  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  Mr.  Weller  appeared  in  reply  to  the  summons. 
'  shut  the  door.' 

Mr.  Wellei-  did  so. 

'  There  was  an  unfortunate  occurrence  here,  last  night,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
'  which  gave  Mr.  Winkle  some  cause  to  apprehend  violence  from  Mr.  Dowler.' 

'  Sti  I  've  heerd  from  the  old  lady  downstairs,  sir,'  replit'd  Sam. 
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'  And  I  'm  sorry  to  say,  Sam.'  continued  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  njosl  iicrplcxcd 
countenance,  '  that  in  dread  o(  this  violence,  Mr.  Winkle  has  gone  away." 

'  Gone  avay  I '  said  Sam. 

'  Left  the  house  early  this  morning,  without  the  slightest  previous  communica 
tion  with  me,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.      '  And  is  gone.  I  know  not  where." 

'He  should  ha"  stopped  and  fought  it  out,  sir,"  replied  Sam.  «onten»ptuously. 
'  It  wouldn't  take  nmch  to  settle  that  'ere  Dowlcr,  sir.' 

•  Well.  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  I  may  have  my  doubts  of  his  great  bravery 
and  determination  also.  But  however  that  may  Iw.  Mr.  Winkle  is  gone.  He  must 
be  found,  Sam.      Found  and  brought  back  to  me.' 

*  And  s'pose  he  won't  come  back,  sir  ?  '  said  Sam. 
'  He  must  be  made,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Who  's  to  do  it,  sir  ?  '  inquired  Sam  with  a  smile. 

'  You,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Wery  good,  sir.' 

With  these  words  Mr.  Weller  left  the  room,  and  ininiediately  afterwards  was 
heard  to  shut  the  street-door.  In  two  hours'  time  he  returned  with  as  much 
coolntss  as  if  he  had  been  despatched  on  the  most  ordinary  message  possible,  and 
brought  the  information  that  an  individual,  in  every  respect  answering  Mr.  Winkle's 
description,  had  gone  over  to  Bristol  that  morning,  by  the  branch  coach  from 
the  Royal  Hotel. 

'  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  grasping  his  hand,  '  you  're  a  capital  fellow  ;  an 
invaluable  fellow.      You  must  follow  him,  Sam.' 

'  Cert'nly,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

'  The  instant  you  discover  him,  write  to  me  immediately,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. •  If  he  attempts  to  run  away  from  you,  knock  him  down,  or  lock  him  up. 
You  have  my  full  authority,  Sam.' 

'  I  '11  be  wery  careful,  sir,'  rejoined  Sam. 

'  You  '11  tell  him,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick, '  that  I  am  highly  excited,  highly  displeased. 
Slid  naturally  indignant,  at  the  very  extraordinarj-  course  he  has  thought  proi^r  to 
pursue.' 

'  I  will,  sir,'  replied  Sam. 

'  You  '11  tell  him,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  that  if  he  does  not  come  back  to  this  very 
house,  with  you,  he  will  come  back  with  me,  for  I  will  come  and  fetch  him.' 

'  I  '11  mention  that  'ere,  sir,'  rejoined  Sam. 

'  You  think  you  can  find  him,  Sam  ? '    said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  earnestly  in 

his  face. 

'  Oh,  I  'U  find  him  it  he  's  any  vere,'  rejoined  Sam,  with  great  confidence. 

'  Very  well,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.     '  Then  the  sooner  you  go  the  better." 

With  these  instructions,  Mr.  Pickwick  placed  a  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  his 
faithful  servitor,  and  ordered  him  to  start  for  Bristol  immediately,  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitive. 

Sam  put  a  few  necessaries  in  a  carpet-bag,  and  was  ready  for  starting.  He 
(topped  when  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  walking  quietly  back,  thrust 
his  head  in  at  the  parlour  door. 

'  Sir,'  whispered  Sam. 

*  Well,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  I  fully  understands  my  instntctions,  do  I,  sir  ?  '  inquired  Sam. 
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'  I  hope  so,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  It 's  reg'larly  understood  about  the  knockin'  down,  is  it,  sir  ?  '  inquired  Sam. 

'  Perfectly,*  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  Thoroughly.  Do  what  you  think  iiecessan, . 
You  have  my  orders.' 

Sam  gave  a  nod  of  intelligence,  and  withdrawing  his  head  from  the  door,  set  forth 
on  his  pilgrimage  with  a  light  heart. 
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HOW   MR.    WINKLE,   WHEN    HE    HTBPPED    OUT    OP    THE   FRYINO-P.\>, 
WALKED   GENTLY   AND   COMFORTABLY    INTO   THE   PIRK 

THE  ill-starred  gentleman  who  had  been  the  unfortunate  cause  of  the 
unusual  noise  and  disturbance  which  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  thr  Poyal 
Crescent  in  manner  and  form  already  described,  after  passing  a  >.:<\nt  ol 
great  confusion  and  anxiety,  left  the  roof  beneath  which  his  friends  still 
slumbered,  bound  he  knew  not  whither.  The  excellent  and  considerate  feelings 
which  prompted  Mr.  Winkle  to  take  this  step  can  never  be  too  highly  appreciated  or 
too  warmly  extolled.  '  If,'  reasoned  Mr.  Winkle  with  himself,  *  if  this  Dowlcr  attempts 
(as  I  have  no  doubt  he  will)  to  carry  into  execution  his  threat  of  personal  violence 
against  myself,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  me  to  call  him  out.  He  has  a  wile ;  that 
wife  is  attached  to,  and  dependent  on  him.  Heavens !  if  I  should  kill  him  in  the 
blindness  of  my  wrath,  what  would  be  my  feelings  ever  afterwards ! '  This  painful 
consideration  operated  so  powerfully  on  the  feelings  of  the  humane  young  man,  as  to 
cause  his  knees  to  knock  together,  and  his  countenance  to  exhibit  alarming  manifesta- 
tions of  inward  emotion.  Impelled  by  such  reflections,  he  grasped  his  carpet-bag, 
and  creeping  stealthily  downstairs,  shut  the  detestable  street-door  with  as  little 
noise  as  possible,  and  walked  off.  Bending  his  steps  towards  the  Royal  Hotel,  he 
found  a  coach  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Bristol,  and,  thinking  Bristol  as  good 
a  place  for  his  purpose  as  any  other  he  could  go  to,  he  mounted  the  box,  and  reached 
his  place  of  destination  in  such  time  as  the  pair  of  horses,  who  went  the  whole 
stage  and  back  again  twice  a  day  or  more,  could  be  reasonably  supposed  to 
arrive  there. 

He  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  Bush,  and,  designing  to  postpone  any  corniuuTiica- 
tion  by  letter  with  Mr.  Pickwick  until  it  was  probable  that  Mr.  Dowler's  wTatii  mi^ht 
have  in  some  degree  evaporated,  walked  forth  to  view  the  city,  which  struck  him  as 
being  more  dirty  than  any  place  he  had  ever  seen.  Having  inspected  the  docks  and 
shipping,  and  viewed  the  cathedral,  he  inquired  his  way  to  Clifton,  and  being  directed 
thither,  took  the  route  which  was  pointed  out  to  him.  But,  as  the  pavements  of 
Bristol  are  not  the  widest  or  cleanest  upon  earth,  so  its  streets  are  not  altogether  the 
straightest  or  least  intricate ;  Mr.  Winkle  being  greatly  puzzled  by  their  manifold 
windings  and  twistings,  looked  about  him  for  a  decent  shop  in  which  he  could  apply 
afresh  for  counsel  and  instruction. 

His  eye  fell  upon  a  newly-painted  tenement  which  had  been  recently  converted 
into  something  between  a  shop  and  a  private  house,  and  which  a  red  lamp,  projecting 
ever  the  fan-light  of  the  street-door,  would  have  sufficiently  announced  as  the 
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residence  of  a  medical  practitioner,  even  if  the  word  '  Surger>  '  had  not  lieen  inscriJ>e<I 
in  golden  character*  on  n  wain^^l)t  Rround,  al>ove  the  window  of  what,  in  times 
bygone,  had  been  the  front-pnrlour.  ThinkinR  this  an  elijtible  pliM-e  wherein  to  mukc 
inquiries,  Mr.  Winkle  stepped  into  the  httlc  shop  where  the  Kilt-la»>elle<i  ilrnwcrs  iuul 
bottles  were ;  and  finding  noliody  there,  knorke<l  with  a  half-irown  on  th.  rmiiitrr 
to  attract  the  attention  of  anybody  who  minht  happen  to  he  in  the  »>ack  parlour, 
which  he  judged  to  be  the  innermost  and  peculiar  sanctum  of  the  establinhment.  froni 
the  repetition  of  the  word  surgery  on  the  door— painted  in  white  Utters  this  time, 
bv  way  of  taking  oft  the  monotony. 

At  the  first  knock,  a  sound,  as  of  persons  fencing  with  firc-irons.  which  had 
until  now  been  very  audible,  suddenly  ceased  ;  at  the  second,  a  stujlious-looking 
young  gentleman  in  green  spectacles,  with  a  very  large  Iniok  in  his  hand,  glidwl 
quietly  into  the  shop,  and  stepping  »)chind  the  counter.  requestc«l  to  know  the 
visitor's  pleasure. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  sir.'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  '  but  will  you  have  the  goodness 

to  direct  me  to ' 

'  Ha  t  ha  I  ha  ! '  roared  the  studious  young  gentleman,  throwing  the  large  lK)ok 
up  into  the  air,  and  catching  it  with  great  dexterity  at  the  very  nioment  when  it 
threatened  to  smash  to  atoms  all  the  bottles  on  the  counter,     '  Here  's  a  start  ! ' 

There  was,  without  doubt ;  for  Mr,  Winkle  was  s<»  very  much  astonished  at  the 
extraordinary  Iwhaviour  of  the  medical  gentleman,  that  he  involuntarily  retreated 
towards  the  door,  and  looked  very  much  disturbed  at  his  strange  re<ei)ti«>n. 

'  What,  don't  you  know  me  ?  '  said  the  medical  gentleman. 

Mr,  Winkle  murmured,  in  reply,  that  he  had  not  that  pleasure. 

'  Why,  then,'  said  the  medical  gentleman,  '  there  are  hopes  for  mc  >  et  ;  I  may 
attend  half  the  old  women  in  Bristol  if  I  've  decent  luck.  Get  out,  you  mouldy  old 
villain,  get  out  I '  With  this  adjuration,  which  was  addressed  to  the  largf  book,  the 
medical  gentlem°'>  kicked  the  volume  with  remarkable  ngility  to  the  further  end  of 
the  shop,  and,  ;  i  ling  off  his  green  spectacles,  grinned  the  identical  grin  of  Roliert 
Sawyer,  Esquire,  formerly  of  Guy's  Hospital  in  the  Borough,  with  a  private  residt  iice 
in  Lant  Street. 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  weren't  down  upon  me  ! '  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer, 
shaking  Mr.  Winkle's  hand  with  friendly  warmth. 

'  Ui'on  my  word  I  was  not,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  returning  the  pressure. 

'  I  wonder  you  didn't  see  the  name,'  said  Bob  Sawyer,  calling  his  friend's  attention 
to  the  outer  door,  on  which,  in  the  same  white  paint,  were  traced  the  words  '  Sawyer, 
late  Nockemorf,' 

'  It  never  caught  my  eye,'  returned  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  Lord,  if  I  had  known  who  you  were,  I  should  have  rushed  out,  and  caught 
you  in  my  arms,'  said  Bob  Sawyer ;  '  but  upon  my  life,  I  thought  you  were  the 
King's-taxes,' 

'  No  1  •  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  I  did,  indeed,'  responded  Bob  Sawyer,  '  and  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  I  wasn't 
at  home,  but  if  you  'd  leave  a  message  I  'd  be  sure  to  give  it  to  myself  ;  for  he  don't 
know  me ;  no  more  does  the  Lighting  and  Paving.  I  think  the  (.  hurch-rates  guesses 
who  I  am,  and  I  know  the  Water-works  does,  because  I  drew  a  tooth  of  his  when  I 
first  came  down  here.  But  come  in,  come  in !  *  Chattering  in  this  way,  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer  pushed  Mr.  Winkle  into  the  back-room,  where,  amusing  hirr.sclf  by  boring 
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hininiej  -piece  with  a  red-hot  poker,  »at  no  It      a  pcrw.n 
'  This  in  indeed  a  pleasure  f  did  not  expect .     Wluu 


httle  circular  cow  ins  m  J. 
than  Mr.  Benje.>  ■>  .\lk'<, 

'Weill'   saki  Mr    WukU: 
a  very  nice  plnc^  ,    \t  ]>'.•-.     hort 

'  Pritty  w<i!.  )ip.tt\  til,'  replied  Boh  Sawyer.  "I  patttd,  soon  after  thai 
precious  party,  ih  i  my  friends  came  down  with  the  needful  for  this  husliiesx  ;  so  i 
put  on  a  black  sun  of  cK<i  I  -  .  nd  a  pair  of  .spectacles,  and  came  here  to  look  a^ 
solemn  as  I  coukl.' 

'  And  Ji  very  snug  littlf  liiisines.s  you  have,  no  doubt  ?  '  said  Mr.  Winkk-, 
knowingly. 

■  Very,'  rcplnd  Bob  Sawyer.  •■o  snug,  that  at  the  eiul  of  a  few  years  you  niiplit 
put  all  the  profits  in  a  wine  glass,  and  cover  'em  over  with  a  goosclwrn,-  leaf." 

*  You  cannot  surely  mean  that  ?  '  said  Mr.  Winkle.     '  The  stock  itself — -' 

'  Dummies,  my  dear  boy,'  said  Bob  Sawyer  ;  '  half  the  drawers  '  .ve  noil  rig  v 
'eui,  and  the  other  half  don't  ojien.' 

'  Nonsense  ! '  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  Fact — honour  ! '  returned  B«t>  Sawyer,  stepping  out  into  th*>  ^liop.  and 
demonstrating  the  veracity  of  the  assert  it  n  by  divers  hard  pulls  at  the  little  gilt  knol>s 
on  the  counterfeit  drawers.  '  Ifardly  aii>  thing  real  in  the  shop  but  the  Ictxii.^.  aiiu 
they  are  second -hand.' 

'  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it  1  '  exclaimed  Mr.  W  ink  If.  much  surprised. 

'  I  hope  not,"  replied  Bob  Sawver,  '  else  where  's  the  use  uf  appcarei  i-s,  eli 
But  what  will  yv  take  ?  Do  as  v,  do  ?  Tliat 's  right.  Ben.  w  tme  fei,»«  p. 
,our  hand  into  the  cupboard,  and  bring  out  the  patent  digester.' 

Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  smiled  his  readiness,  and  produced  from  iie  cto^ '  hi- 
ell)OW  a  black  bottle  half  full  of  brandy. 

'  You  don't  take  water,  of  course  ?  '  said  Bob  Savryer. 

'  Thank  you,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle.  '  It  s  rather  early.  I  s^  iid  like  to  ilii 
it.  if  you  have  no  objection.' 

'  None  in  the  !■  •  t,  if  you  can  reconcile  it  to  your  conscience,'  rep'ied  Bob  Sawye^ 
tossing  off.  as  he  spoke,   i  glass  of  the  liquor  with  great  relish.     '  Bei     the  pipkin  ! 

Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  drew  forth,   from     he  same  hiding-placi      i  small   bras 
pipkin,  which  Bob  Sawyer  observed  he  prided  himself  upon,  particu    rly  because  it 
looked  so  business-like.     The  water  in  the  professional  pipkin  hrtvinj.  been  mad      i 
boil,  in  course  of  fime,  by  various  little  sh<      Isful  of  coal,  which  Mr.  Bol    Sav 
took  out  of  a  praetirable  window-seat,  labell<       Soda  vV'ater,'  Mr.  Winkle  « 


his  brandy  ;  and  the  conversation  was  becorii.i.j.'  general,  when 
the  entrance  into  ;  hop  of  a  boy,  in  a  sr.tj^  r  gifv  livery  and 
a  small  covered  ba~  under  his  arm  :  .  hewn  Mr.  Bob  Sawy 
with,  '  Tom,  you  vugabond,  come  here.' 

The  l)oy  presented  himself  accordinch . 

'  You  've  been  -Xi    (>ing  to  over  all  ;  ^ 
said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

'  No,  sir,  I  haven't,   rcj  lied  the  boy. 

'  You  had  better  not  I '  said  Mr.  Bob  t 
do  you  suppose  will  ever  employ  a  professi 
at  marbles  in  the  gutter,  or  flying  the  garfe?       th^ 
for  your  profession,  you  groveller  .'     Did  \  4>u  ,eavc 
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Dear  me,  I     -e,'  observed  Mr.  Winkle  ;   '  what  an  exccil'-nt  plan  !  ' 
Oh,  Ben  and  I  have  hit  upon  a  dozen  such,'  replio<l  Boh  Sawyer,  with  great  jjlee 
lamplighter  has  cighteenpence  a  week  to  pull  the  night  Iwll  for  ten  nuimtes 
every  time  he  comes  round  ;   and  my  boy  always  rushes  into  church,  just  before  the 
risalms    when  the  people  have  go*  n./hing  to  do  hut  look  about  'em,  and  calls  me  out, 
ilh  ii  rror  and  dismay  depicted  kiu  his  countenance.     '*  Bless  my  soul."  everyhiKly 
omebody  taken  suddenly  ill !     Sawyer,  late  Nockemorf,  .sent  for.     What  a 
that  young  man  has  !  "  ' 
Vt  the  termination  of  this  disclosure  of  .some  of  the  mysteries  of  medicine,  Mr. 
Sawyer  and  his  friend,  Ben  Allen,  threw  themselves  hack  in  their  respective 
chairs,  and  laughed  boisterously.     When  they  ha<l  enjoyed  I'lic  joke  to  their  heart  s' 
rontent,  the  discourse  changed  to  topics  in  which  Mr.  Winkle  was  more  immediately 
interested. 

We  think  we  have  hinted  elsewhere,  that  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  had  a  way  of 
becoming  sentimental  after  brandy.  The  case  is  not  a  peculiar  one,  as  we  ourselves 
can  testify :  having,  on  afew  occasions,  had  to  deal  with  patients  who  have  been  afflicted 
ia  a  similar  manner.  At  this  precise  period  of  his  existence,  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  had 
perhaps  a  greater  predisposition  to  maudlinism  than  he  had  ever  known  before  ;  the 
cause  of  which  malady  was  briefly  this.  He  had  been  staying  nearly  three  weeks 
with  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer ;  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  was  not  remarkable  for  tempe;ancc,  nor  wjis 
Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  for  the  ownership  of  a  very  strong  head  ;  the  consequence  wa.s, 
that,  during  the  whole  space  of  time  just  mentioned,  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  had  beer 
wavering  between  intoxication  partial,  and  intoxication  complete. 

'My  dear  friend,'  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  taking  advantage  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's 
lemporary  absence  behind  tlie  counter,  whither  iie  had  retired  to  dispense  some  of 
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the  second-hand  leeches,  previously  referred  to :  'my  dear  friend,  I  am  vcrj- 
miserable.' 

Mr.  Winkle  professed  his  heartfelt  regret  to  hear  it,  and  begged  to  know 
whether  he  could  do  anything  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  the  suffering  student. 

'  Nothiiig,  my  dear  boy,  nothing,'  said  Ben.  '  You  recollect  Arabella,  Winkle  ? 
My  sister  Arabella— a  little  girl.  Winkle,  with  black  eyes— when  we  were  down  at 
Wardle's  ?  I  don't  know  whether  you  happened  to  notice  her,  a  nice  little  girl, 
Winkle.     Perhaps  my  features  may  recall  her  countenance  to  your  recollection  ?  ' 

Mr.  Winkle  required  nothing  to  recall  the  charming  Arabella  to  his  mind :  and 
it  was  rather  fortunate  he  did  not,  for  the  features  of  her  brother  Benjamin  would 
unquestionably  have  proved  but  an  indifferent  refresher  to  his  memory.  He  answered, 
with  as  much  calmness  as  he  could  assume,  that  he  perfectly  remembered  the  young 
lady  referred  to,  and  sincerely  trusted  she  was  in  good  health. 

'  Our  friend  Bob  is  a  delightful  fellow.  Winkle,'  was  the  only  reply  of  Mr.  Ben 
Allen. 

'  Very,'  said  Mr.  Winkle ;  not  much  relishing  this  close  connexion  of  the  two 
names. 

'  I  designed  'em  for  each  other ;  they  were  made  for  each  other,  sent  into  the 
world  for  each  other,  bom  for  each  other,  Winkle,'  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  setting  down 
his  glass  with  emphasis.  '  There  's  a  special  destiny  in  the  matter,  my  dear  sir ; 
there 's  only  five  years'  difference  between  'em,  and  both  their  birthdays  are  in  August." 

Mr.  Winkle  was  too  anxious  to  hear  what  was  to  follow,  to  express  mucii 
wonderment  at  this  extraordinary  coincidence,  marvellous  as  it  was ;  so  Mr.  Ben 
Allen,  after  a  tear  or  two,  went  on  to  say,  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  esteem  and 
respect  and  veneration  for  his  friend,  Arabella  had  unaccountably  and  undutifully 
evinced  the  most  determined  antipathy  to  his  person. 

'  And  I  think,'  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  in  conclusion,  '  /  think  there 's  a  prior 
attachment.' 

'  Have  you  any  idea  who  the  object  of  it  might  be  ? '  asked  Mr.  Winkle,  with 
great  trepidation. 

Mr.  Ben  Allen  seized  the  poker,  flourished  it  in  a  warlike  manner  above  his  head, 
inflicted  a  savage  blow  on  an  imaginary  skull,  and  wound  up  by  saying,  in  a  verj- 
expressive  manner,  that  he  only  wished  he  could  guess  ;  that  was  all. 

'  I  'd  show  him  what  I  thought  of  him,'  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen.  And  round  went 
the  poker  again,  more  fiercely  than  before. 

All  this  was,  of  course,  very  soothing  to  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Winkle,  who  remained 
silent  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  at  length  mustered  up  resolution  to  inquire  whether 
Miss  Allen  was  in  Kent. 

'  No,  no,'  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  laying  aside  the  poker,  and  looking  very  cunning : 
'  I  didn't  think  Wardle's  exactly  the  place  for  a  headstrong  girl ;  so,  as  I  am  her 
natural  protector  and  guardian,  our  parents  being  dead,  1  have  brought  her  down 
into  this  part  of  the  country  to  spend  a  few  months  at  an  old  aunt's,  in  a  nice  dull 
close  place.  I  think  that  will  cure  her,  my  boy.  If  it  doesn't,  I  '11  take  her  abroad 
for  a  little  while,  and  see  what  that  '11  do.' 

'  Oh,  the  audt's  is  in  Bristol,  is  it  ?  '  faltered  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  No,  no,  not  in  Bristol,'  replied  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  jerking  his  thumb  over  his  right 
shoulder :  '  over  that  way ;  down  there.  But,  hush,  here  's  Bob.  Not  a  word, 
my  dear  friend,  not  a  word.' 


Ill 
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Short  as  this  conversation  was,  it  roused  in  Mr.  Winkle  the  highest  degree  of 
excitement  and  anxiety.  The  suspected  prior  attachment  rankled  in  his  heart. 
Could  he  be  the  object  of  it  ?  Could  it  be  for  him  that  the  fair  Arabella  had  looked 
scornfully  on  the  sprightly  Bob  Sawyer,  or  had  he  a  successful  rival  ?  He  deter- 
mined to  see  her,  cost  what  it  might ;  but  here  an  insurmountable  objection 
presented  itself,  for  whether  the  explanatory  '  over  that  way,*  and  '  down  there,' 
of  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  meant  three  miles  off,  or  thirty,  or  three  hundred,  he  could  in 
no  wise  guess. 

But  he  had  no  opportunity  of  pondering  over  his  love  just  then,  for  Bob  Sawyer's 
return  was  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  arrival  of  a  meat  pie  from  the  baker's,  of 
which  that  gentleman  insisted  on  his  staying  to  partake.  The  cloth  was  laid  by  un 
occasional  charwoman,  who  officiated  in  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  house- 
keeper and  a  third  knife  and  fork  having  been  borrowed  from  the  mother  of  the 
boy  in  the  grey  livery  (for  Mr.  Sawye.-'s  domestic  arrangements  were  as  yet  conducted 
on  a  limited  scale),  the\  sat  down  to  dinner  ;  the  beer  being  served  up,  as  Mr.  Sawyer 
remarked,  '  in  its  native  pewter.' 

.\fter  dinner,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  ordered  in  the  largest  mortar  in  the  shop,  and 
proceeded  to  brew  a  reeking  jorum  of  rum-punch  therein  :  stirring  up  and  amalgu- 
mating  the  materials  with  a  pestle  in  a  very  creditable  and  apothecary-like  manner. 
Mr.  Sawyer,  being  a  bachelor,  had  only  one  tumbler  in  th.  I.ouse,  which  was  assigned 
to  Mr.  Winkle  as  a  compliment  to  the  visitor :  Mr.  Ben  Allen  being  accommodated 
with  a  funnel  with  a  cork  in  the  narrow  end  :  and  Bob  Sawyer  contented  himself  with 
one  of  those  wide-lipped  crystal  vessels  inscribed  with  a  variety  of  cabalistic  char- 
acters, in  which  chemists  are  wont  to  measure  out  their  liquid  drugs  in  compounding 
prescriptions.  These  preliminaries  adjusted,  the  punch  was  tasted,  and  pronounced 
excellent ;  and  it  having  been  arranged  that  Bob  Sawyer  and  Ben  Allen  should  be 
considered  at  Hberty  to  fill  twice  to  Mr.  Winkle's  once,  they  started  fair,  with  great 
satisfaction  and  good-fellowship. 

There  was  no  singing,  because  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  said  it  wouldn't  look  professional ; 
but  to  make  amends  for  this  deprivation  there  was  so  much  talking  and  laughing 
that  it  might  have  been  heard,  and  very  likely  was,  at  the  end  of  the  street.  Which 
conversation  materially  Ughtened  the  hours  and  improved  the  mind  of  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer's  boy,  who,  instead  of  devoting  the  evening  to  his  ordinary  occupation  of 
writing  his  name  on  the  counter,  and  rubbing  it  out  again,  peeped  through  the  glass 
door,  and  thus  listened  and  looked  on  at  the  same  time. 

The  mirth  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  was  rapidly  ripening  into  the  furious ;  Mr.  Ben 
Allen  was  fast  relapsing  into  the  sentimental,  and  the  punch  had  well-nigh  disappeared 
altogether,  when  the  boy  hastily  running  in,  announced  that  a  young  woman  had 
just  come  over,  to  say  that  Sawyer  late  Nockemorf  was  wanted  directly,  a  couple  of 
streets  off.  This  broke  up  the  party.  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  understanding  the  message, 
after  some  twenty  repetitions,  tied  a  wet  cloth  round  his  head  to  sober  himself,  and, 
having  partially  succeeded,  put  on  his  green  spectacles  and  issued  forth.  Resisting 
all  entreaties  to  stay  till  he  came  back,  and  finding  it  quite  impossible  to  engage 
Mr.  Ben  Allen  in  any  intelligible  conversation  on  the  subject  nearest  his  heart,  or 
indeed  on  any  other,  Mr.  Winkle  took  his  departure,  and  returned  to  the  Bush. 

Hie  anxiety  of  his  mind,  and  the  numerous  meditations  which  Arabella  hud 
awakened,  prevented  his  share  of  the  mortar  of  punch  producing  that  effect  upon 
him  which  it  would  have  had,  under  other  circunutances.    So,  after  taking  a  glass  of 
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soda-water  and  brandy  at  the  bar,  he  turned  into  the  coffee-room,  dispirited  rath<r 
than  elevated  by  the  occurrences  of  the  evening. 

Sitting  in  the  front  of  the  fire,  with  his  back  towards  him,  was  a  taUish  gentleman 
in  a  great-coat :  the  only  other  occupant  of  the  room.  It  was  rather  a  cool  evening 
for  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  gentleman  drew  his  chair  aside  to  afford  the  new 
comer  a  sight  of  the  fire.  What  were  Mr.  Winkle's  feelings  when,  in  doing  so,  he 
disclosed  to  view  the  face  and  figure  of  the  vindictive  and  sanguinary  Dowler  ! 

Mr.  Winkle's  first  impulse  was  to  give  a  violent  pull  at  the  nearest  bell-handlr, 
but  that  unfortunately  happened  to  be  immediately  behind  Mr.  Dowler's  head.  He 
had  made  one  step  towards  it,  before  he  checked  himself.  As  he  did  so,  Mr.  Dowler 
very  hastily  drew  back. 

'  Mr.  Winkle,  sir.  Be  calm.  Don't  strike  me.  I  won't  bear  it.  A  blow  ! 
Never ! '  said  Mr.  Dowler,  looking  meeker  than  Mr.  Winkle  had  expected  in  a 
gentleman  of  his  ferocity. 

'  A  blow,  sir  ?  '  stanunered  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  A  blow,  sir,'  replied  Dowler.     '  Compose  your  feelings.     Sit  down.     Hear  me.' 

•  Sir,*  said  Mr.  Winkle,  trembling  f.'x>m  head  to  foot,  '  before  I  consent  to  sit  down 
beside,  or  opposite  you,  without  the  presence  of  a  waiter,  I  must  be  secured  by  some 
further  understanding.  You  used  a  threat  against  me  last  night,  sir,  a  dreadful 
threat,  sir.'    Uere  Mr.  Winkle  turned  very  pale  indeed,  and  stopped  short. 

'  I  did,'  said  Dowler,  with  a  coimtenance  almost  as  t  'uie  as  Mr.  Winkle's. 
'  Circumstances  were  suspicious.  They  have  been  explained.  1  cspect  your  braver.. 
Your  feeling  b  upright.    Conscious  innocence.    There 's  my  hand.    Grasp  it.' 

'  Really,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  hesitating  whether  to  give  his  hand  or  not,  and 
almo  t  fearing  that  it  was  demanded  in  order  that  he  might  be  taken  at  an  advantage, 
'  really,  sir,  I ' 

'  I  know  what  you  mean,'  interposed  Dowler.  '  You  feel  aggrieved.  Very 
natural.  So  should  I.  I  was  wrong.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Be  friendly.  Forgive 
me.'  With  this,  Dowler  fairly  forced  his  hand  upon  Mr.  Winkle,  and  shaking  it  with 
the  utmost  vehemence,  declared  he  was  a  fellow  of  extreme  spirit,  and  he  had  a 
higher  opinion  of  him  than  ever. 

'  Now,'  said  Dowler,  '  sit  down.  Relate  it  all.  How  did  you  find  ne  ?  Ulieii 
did  you  follow  ?    Be  frank.    Tell  me.' 

'  It 's  quite  accidental,'  repUed  Mr.  Winkle,  greatly  perplexed  by  the  curious  and 
unexpected  nature  of  the  interview,  '  quite.' 

'  Glad  of  it,'  said  Dowler.     '  I  woke  this  morning. 
I  laughed  at  the  accident.    I  felt  friendly.    I  said  so.' 

'  To  whom  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  To  Mrs.  Dowler.    "  You  made  a  vow,"  said  she. 
rash  one,"  said  she.     "  It  was,"  said  I.    "  I  '11  apologise. 

'  Who  ?  •  inquired  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  You,'  replied  Dowler.  '  I  went  downstairs.  You  were  not  to  be  found. 
Pickwick  looked  gloomy.  Shook  his  head.  Hoped  no  violence  would  be  committed. 
I  saw  it  all.  You  felt  yoiu-self  insulted.  You  had  gone,  for  a  friend  perhaps. 
Possibly  for  pistols.    "  High  spirit,"  said  I.     "  I  admire  him."  ' 

Mr.  Winkle  coughed,  and  bcginniiig  to  see  how  the  land  lay,  assumed  a  look 
of  importance. 

*  I  left  a  no^c  for  you,'  resumed  Dowler.    '  I  said  I  was  sorry.    So  I  w-im. 


I  had  forgotten  my  threat. 


'  did,"  said  I. 
Where  is  he  ?  " 
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Pressing   business  called   me   here.     Vou   were   not   sati>lit'(l  i    follow 

rit|uired  a  verbal  explanation.     You  were  right.     It  's  all  ovj-r  now,     M\ 
is  linished.     I  go  back  to-morrow.     .Join  tiie." 

As  Dowler  progressed  in  his  exi»l,\nation.  Mr.  Winkle's  coutitenuiK-c  gnw  iii4.r«- 
ami  more  dignitied.  The  mysterious  nature  of  the  commenccmont  oi  their  tonvcr- 
sation  was  explained  ;  Mr.  Dowler  hud  us  great  un  objection  lo  iluclling  as  liinisclf : 
ill  short,  this  blustering  and  awful  j)ersonagf  was  oiu-  of  the  most  egregious  cowariK 
in  existence,  and  interpreting  Mr.  Winkle's  absence  through  the  mrdium  of  his  o\m, 
fears,  had  taken  the  same  step  as  himself,  and  prudently  retired  initil  all  .  m  iteiiu  iit 
of  feeling  should  have  subsided. 

.\s  the  real  state  of  the  case  dawiie<l  iip<m  Mr.  Winkles  mind,  lie  loukni  \(i\ 
terrible,  and  said  he  was  i)crfectly  satisKed  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  said  so.  vMth  an 
air  that  left  Mr.  Dowler  no  altcrnutive  but  to  infer  that  if  be  lii.l  imi  been,  soiik  thmf 
most  horrible  and  destructive  nuisl  inevitably  have  tweurretl.  Mr.  l)owl<  r  apiMiut  <l 
to  Ije  impressed  with  a  becoming  sense  of  Mr.  Winkli  ">  iiiauiianimit\  and  eonileM.n 
sion  ;  and  the  two  belligerents  parted  for  the  night,  with  niaiw  protestations  <.f 
eternal  friendship. 

About  half-past  twelve  o'cloc-k,  when  Mr.  WinkU  bad  lieeii  revellinc;  suiut  Iwi  nt\ 
minutes  in  -he  full  luxury  of  his  first  sleep,  he  was  >nd<l<iil\  awak.iieil  l>\  a  loud 
kn  l<ing  at  Ills  ehaml)er-door,  which,  lieing  repeated  with  inereased  vehemence. 
c  >  start  up  in  lied,  and  impiire  who  was  there,  and  what  the  mutter  wo-. 

■  i'i  here  's  a  young  man  wliieli  says  he  must  see  you  directly.'  re-.poii(lc<l 
the  voice       ..uv  chambermaid. 

'  A  young  man  !  '   exclaimed  Mr.  Winkle. 

■  No  mistake  about  that  'ere,  sir,'  replied  another  voice  through  the  keyhole  ; 
'and  if  that  wery  same  intcrestin'  \oung  crcetur  ain't  let  in  vithout  dela>.  it  s  wer\ 
possible  as  his  legs  vill  enter  afore  !.is  countenance.'  The  young  man  gave  a  gentle 
kick  at  one  of  the  lower  panels  of  the  d(H)r.  after  he  had  given  utterance  to  this  hint, 
as  if  to  add  force  and  jx.int  to  the  remark. 

'  Is  that  you,  Sam  '.'  '    inquired  Mr.  Winkle.  sj)ringiiig  out  of  lied. 

'  Quite  unposbible  to  identify  any  gen  Tm'n  vith  any  degree  o'  mental  satisfac- 
tion, vithout  lookin'  at  him,  sir,'  replied  the  voice,  dogmatically. 

Mr.  Winkle,  not  much  doubting  who  the  young  man  was,  unUjcked  the  d<M(r  ; 
which  he  had  no  so«mer  done,  than  .Mr.  .Samuel  \Veller  entered  with  great  ]>reci|)i- 
tation,  and  carefulK  re-locking  it  on  the  inside,  deliberately  put  the  key  in  bis 
waistcoat  pocket :   and,  after  surveying  Mr.  Winkle  from  head  to  f<M)t.  suid — 

'  Vou  're  a  wery  liumorcKis  young  gen'rm'n,  von  air,  sir  !  ' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  tin--  coiiduet.  .Sam  ?  '  in(|uired  Mr.  Winkle,  indignantly. 
'  Get  out,  sir,  this  instant.      What  do  you  mean,  sir  '!  ' 

'What  do  /  mean."  retortt-d  Sam;  come,  sir,  this  is  rayther  too  rich,  as  the 
young  lady  said,  wen  she  remonstrated  wit'  the  pastry-cook,  arter  be  'd  sold  !i<  i 
a  pork-pie  as  had  got  nothin'  Imt  fat  inside.  What  do  /  mean  I  Well,  that  am  '. 
a  had  'un,  that  ain't.' 

'  Unlock  that  door,  and  leave  t'"s  room  inmiediutely,  sir,'  said  .Mr.  Winkle. 

■  I  shall  leave  this  here  room,  sir,  just  precisely  at  the  wery  same  moment  as  \<u] 
leaves  it,'  responded  Sam,  speaking  in  a  forcible  manner,  and  seating  himself  with 
perfect  gravity.  '  If  T  find  it  Tiee<-.s;:ty  t<>  carry  yt>u  away,  pirk-:i-l-aek.  <•'  coiir-e  1 
shall  leave  it  the  least  bit  o'  time  possible  afore  you  ;  but  allow  nic  to  express  a  hope  as 
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you  wcin't  reduce  me  to  ex-tremities  ;  in  saying  which,  I  merely  quote  wot  the  noMe- 
niun  said  to  the  fractious  pennywinkle,  vcn  he  vouldn't  come  out  of  his  shell  by  means 
of  a  pin,  and  he  conseqvently  began  to  l)e  afeerd  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  crack 
him  in  the  parlour-door.'  At  the  end  of  this  address,  which  was  unusually  lengthy 
for  him.  Mr.  Weller  planted  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  looked  full  in  Mr.  Winkle's 
face,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  which  showed  that  he  hod  not  the  remtrtest 
ititention  of  being  trifled  with. 

'  Voii  're  a  amiably-disposed  young  man,  sir,  I  don't  think,'  rcsiumed  Mr.  Wellcr, 
in  a  tone  of  mural  reproof,  '  to  go  inwolving  our  precious  governor  in  all  sorts  o" 
f.intecgs,  wen  he  's  made  up  his  mind  to  go  through  everythink  for  principle.  You  're 
far  worse  nor  I)(xlson,  sir ;  and  as  for  Fogg,  I  consider  him  a  bom  angel  to  you ! ' 
Mr.  Weller  having  accompanied  this  last  sentiment  with  an  emphatic  slap  on  each 
knee,  folded  his  arms  with  a  look  of  great  disgust,  and  threw  himself  back  in  his  chnir, 
as  if  awaiting  the  criminal's  defence. 

'  .My  good  fellow,'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  extending  his  hand  ;  his  teeth  chattering  all 
the  time  he  spoke,  for  he  had  been  standing,  during  the  whole  of  Mr.  Weller's  lecture, 
in  his  night-gear  ;  '  my  good  fellow,  I  respect  your  attachment  to  my  excellent  friend, 
and  I  um  very  sorry  indeed  to  have  added  to  his  causes  for  disquiet.  Tliere,  Sam, 
there  ! ' 

'  Well,'  said  Sam,  rather  sulkily,  but  giving  the  proffered  hand  a  respectful  shake 
at  the  same  time  :  '  well,  so  you  ought  to  be,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  air  ;  fur, 
if  I  can  help  it,  I  won't  have  him  put  upon  by  nobody,  and  that 's  all  about  it.' 

'  Certainly  not,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Winkle.  '  There  !  Now  go  to  bed,  Sam,  u!,(l 
we  "11  talk  further  about  this,  in  the  morning.' 

'  I  'm  wery  sorry.'  said  Sam,  '  but  I  can't  go  to  bed.' 

'  Not  go  to  bed  I '   repeated  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  No,'  said  Sam.  shaking  his  head.      "  I'an't  be  done.' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  're  going  back  to-night,  Sam  ? '  urged  Mr.  Wnikle, 
greatly  surprised. 

'  Not  unless  you  particklerly  wish  it,'  replied  Sam  ;  '  but  T  :  'ustu't  leave  this 
here  room.      The  governor's  orders  wos  peremptory.' 

'  Nonsense  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  '  I  must  stop  here  two  oi  liree  days ;  and 
more  than  that.  .Sam.  you  must  stop  here  too,  to  ausist  me  in  gaining  an  interview 
with  a  young  lady — Miss  Allen,  Sam ;  you  remember  her — whom  I  must  and  will 
see  before  I  leave  Bristol.' 

But  in  reply  to  each  of  these  positions,  Sam  shook  his  head  with  great  firinnc». 
and  energetically  replied,  '  It  can't  be  done.' 

After  a  great  deal  of  argument  and  representation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Winkle, 
however,  and  a  full  disclosure  of  what  had  passed  in  the  interview  with  Dowlcr,  Simi 
began  to  waver ;  and  at  length  a  compromise  was  effected,  of  which  the  following 
were  the  main  and  prmcipal  conditions  : — 

Thu<,  Sam  should  retire,  and  leave  Mr.  Winkle  in  the  undisturbed  possession  it 
his  apartment,  on  the  condition  that  he  had  permission  to  lock  the  door  on  the  ont- 
sitle,  and  carry  off  the  key  ;  provideil  always,  that  in  the  event  of  an  alarm  of  li.e 
or  other  dangerous  contingency,  the  door  should  \>e  instantly  unlocked.  That  ■' 
letter  should  be  written  to  Mr.  Pickwick  early  next  morning,  and  for^varded  per 
Duwier,  reiiiiesling  his  cuiisctit  to  Sam  and  Mr.  Winkle's  remuiiiiug  ul  Brislut,  fui'  tiio 
purpose,  and  with  the  object,  already  assigned,  and  begging  an  answer  by  the  next 
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(•o.'ioh  ;  if  favuiiraiilc,  the  aforr>aiil  pari  its  td  rctiiaiii  ar('<iriliiit.'l\ .  ami  if  not.  l<>  irturii 
to  Bath  inunccliaU'ly  on  th«-  rrrcipt  tliorcuf.  \iul,  l:!-.ll\.  tiial  Mr.  Wmklc  nIhmiIiI 
Ik-  understcHxl  as  distinctly  plcdgint;  liinisi-if  nut  to  rcMirt  tu  liic  ^Mll<ll>^\.  tin  pliu' . 
or  other  surreptitious  moilc  of  escape,  in  the  nifan»lnlc.  Tlu--i'  ^llplllill  mns  liia.iii; 
liccn  concluded,  Sam  locked  the  door  anti  dtparteil. 

He  had  nearly  got  downstairs,  when  he  stopped,  and  drew  the  k»'\  from  lii- 
poeket. 

•I  quite  forgot  about  the  knoekin'  down.'  -iid  Sam.  half  tiiriiiii^'  liaek.  '  Tin- 
({ovemor  tlistinctly  said  it  was  to  l)e  done.  .Vnui/iii'  stupid  <>'  m<'.  that  'ere  '.  Ni  \c  r 
mind,'  said  Sam,  brightening  up,  '  it 's  easily  done  to-niormw.  aiivva\s." 

Apjwirently  much  consoled  by  this  retlcetiuii.  Mr.  Wi-llcr  once  mmc  drpuMtrd 
tlic  key  in  his  pocket,  and  desi-enihng  the  remainder  uf  the  stairs  without  aiiv  Ircsh 
visitations  of  conscience,  was  scKin,  in  iuiiim<iii  with  th''  ullicr  iiuiiates  of  thi'  house, 
buried  in  profoumi  rejMise. 
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MK.  S.XMIIEL  WKLI.KH.  HKINC  K.NTIHSTKI*  WITH  A  MI«»ll>N  Of 
L«)VE,  PROCEED.S  TO  EXKCITK  IT;  WITH  WHAT  si  »(  KSS  Wll.l. 
IIEKEAFTEK    AIM'EAK 

DURING  the  whole  of  ne.\t  day.  Sam  kept  .Mr.  Winkle  steadily  in  sight,  fuil_\ 
determined  not  to  take  his  eyes  off  him  for  one  instant,  until  he  should 
receive  express  instructions  from  the  fountain-head.  However  disagree- 
able Sam's  verj-  close  watch  and  great  vigilance  were  to  Mr.  Winkle,  In- 
thought  it  better  to  bear  with  them,  than,  by  any  act  of  \  luleiil  opposition,  to  hazard 
being  carried  away  by  force,  which  Mr.  Weller  more  than  once  strongly  hinted  was 
the  line  of  conduct  that  a  strict  sense  of  duty  prompted  him  to  pursue.  Tlu-re  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  Sam  would  ver}-  sjH-edily  hav«'  ipiieled  his  scruples.  I> 
bearing  Mr.  Winkle  back  to  Bath,  bound  hand  and  foot,  had  not  Mr.  I'iekwiek  , 
prompt  attention  to  the  note,  which  Dowler  had  undertaken  to  deliver,  forestallcil 
any  such  proceeding.  In  short,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Mr.  I'iekwiek 
himself  walked  into  the  coffee-room  of  the  Bush  tavern,  and  told  Sam,  with  a  smile, 
to  his  very  great  relief,  that  he  had  done  cpiite  right,  and  it  was  imnccessarv  for  hin: 
to  mount  guard  any  longer. 

'I  thought  it  better  to  come  myself,"  said  .Mr.  Fickwiek,  addressing  .Mr.  Wiiikii-. 
as  Sam  disencumbered  him  of  his  great-eoat  and  travelling  shawl,  "  to  aseertaiii. 
\yeioTt  I  gave  my  consent  to  Sant's  employment  in  this  matter,  that  \ou  are  ipiiti- 
in  earnest  and  seriou.s,  with  respect  to  this  young  lady." 

'Serious,  from  my  heart  -from  my  soul  1  '  returned  Mr.  Winkle,  with  greal 
energy. 

'Remember,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  iieaming  eyes,  we  ni-'t  her  al  our  exeellent 
and  hospitable  friend's,  Winkle.  It  would  he  an  ill  return  to  taiiip<  r.  Iigl  tly.  and 
without  due  consideration,  with  this  young  lady's  affections.  1  11  i  t  allow  tlial. 
sir.      I  "11  not  allow  it." 

'  I  have  no  such  intention,  indeetl,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Winkle,  waiiuly.      "  I  have 
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considercH  the  niattpr  well.  ft>r  a  loiiji  time,  and  I  feel  that  ray  happiness  is  l>ounil 
up  in  her." 

'  That  's  wot  we  enll  tvinu  it  up  in  a  small  parcel,  sir,'  inter|xjsed  Mr.  \Vf ll,r, 
with  an  UKreeulilc  stiiili-. 

Mr.  Winkle  lcM»ked  somewhat  stern  at  this  interruption,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  uii(fril\ 
re«jnesle<l  his  attendant  not  to  jest  with  one  of  the  liest  feelings  of  our  nature  :  t.. 
which  Sam  ripiied.  '  That  he  wouUln't.  if  he  was  uware  on  it ;  but  there  were  so  many 
on  'em,  that  he  hardly  know'd  what  was  the  l)est  ones  when  he  heerd  'em  mentioned. 

Mr.  Winkle  then  rccoimlcd  what  had  passed  l)etween  himself  and  Mr.  Ben  Alien. 
relative  to  .\ral>ella  :  stat(<l  that  his  ohjcct  was  to  jjain  an  interview  with  the  vouiik 
lady,  and  make  u  formal  disclosure  of  his  passion:  and  declared  his  convictidii. 
founded  on  cfrtaiii  dark  hints  and  nmtterings  of  the  aforesaid  Ben.  that,  wherever 
she  was  at  present  immured,  it  was  somewhere  near  the  Downs.  And  this  was  hi, 
whole  stock  of  knowleiljje  or  suspicion  on  the  subject. 

With  this  very  slight  clue  to  gjiide  him,  it  was  determined  that  Mr.  Welle 
should  start  next  morninR  on  an  expedition  of  discovery  ;  it  was  also  arranged  ilmt 
.Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Winkle,  who  were  less  confident  of  their  powers,  should  jtariulc 
the  town  meanwhile,  and  accidentally  drop  in  upon  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  in  the  cour-i- 
of  f'.-.e  da\.  in  the  hojH.-  of  seeing;  or  hearing  something  of  the  young  luil\  ^ 
whereabout. 

Accordingly,  next  morning,  Sam  Weller  issued  forth  u|Min  his  (piest,  in  no  \v;i\ 
daunted  by  the  very  discouroffing  prospect  liefore  him  ;  and  away  he  walked,  up  one 
street  and  down  another — wc  were  going  to  say,  up  one  hill  and  down  another,  only 
it  's  all  uphill  at  Clifton— without  meeting  with  anything  or  anybody  that  tended  to 
throw  the  faintest  light  on  the  matter  in  hand.  Many  were  the  colloquies  into  whicli 
Sam  entered  with  grooms  who  were  airing  horses  on  roads,  and  nursemaids  who  were 
airing  children  in  lanes ;  but  nothing  could  Sam  elicit  from  either  the  first-n)entione<l 
or  the  last,  which  Iwre  the  slightest  reference  to  the  object  of  his  artfully-prosecuted 
inquiries.  There  were  a  great  many  young  ladies  in  a  great  many  houses,  the  nr«  attr 
part  whereof  were  shrewdly  suspected  by  the  male  and  female  domestics  to  be  ikf  ply 
attached  to  somcbotly.  or  j)erfectly  ready  to  liecome  so,  if  opportunity  offered.  But 
as  none  among  these  young  ladies  was  Miss  Arabella  Allen,  the  information  left  Snni 
!!t  exactly  the  old  point  of  wisdom  at  which  he  had  stood  before. 

Sam  stniggled  across  the  Downs  against  a  good  high  wind,  wondering  wlu-thcr 
it  was  a'ways  necessary  to  hold  your  hat  on  with  both  hands  in  that  part  of  tlu 
country,  and  came  to  a  shady  by-place  about  which  were  sprinkled  several  ittle  villus 
of  quiet  and  sechui  il  appearance.  Outside  a  stable-door  at  the  bottom  of  a  Kmy 
back  lane  without  a  thoroughfare,  a  groom  in  undress  was  idling  about,  apparently 
|)ersuading  himself  that  he  was  doing  something  with  a  spade  and  wheelbarrow.  We 
may  remark,  in  this  place,  that  we  have  scarcely  ever  seen  a  groom  near  a  stable. 
in  his  lazy  moments,  who  has  not  been,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  victuu  of  t'nv 
singular  delusion. 

Sam  thought  he  might  as  well  talk  to  this  groom  as  to  any  one  else,  especially 
as  he  was  very  tired  with  walking,  and  there  was  a  good  large  stone  just  opposite  tlie 
wheelbarrow  ;  so  he  strolled  down  the  lane.  ind.  ''ating  himself  on  the  stone,  openm 
a  conversation  with  the  ease  and  freedom  for  whieli  he  was  remarkable. 

'  Mornin',  old  friend,'  said  Sam. 

'  Arternoon,  you  niean."  replied  the  groom,  casting  a  surly  look  at  Sam. 
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'  Yon  "re  wrry  ri|{ht.  old  fririul.'  »aiil  Sum  ;    '  I  do  nirun  iirtcriKM'ii.      Ilu«   an- 

J  (111  ?  ' 

•  Why,  I  (I.  rt  lliid  myself  much  tlu'  Ipctirr  for  m-cih^'  oI  mhi,'  n  plird  tin-  ill- 
tempered  groom. 

"That's  wery  odd --thut  i-..'  suiil  Sam,  'for  yon  liMik  no  mi<i>iimii>ii  rh«frfiil. 
:,  ;(l  seem  altogether  so  lively,  that  it  does  vim'    heart  k(mkI  to  see  \tin.' 

The  Hurly  groom  liHikeil  snrlier  still  ut  tln^,  luit  not  sulliiiriitlx  so  to  priMini-t- 
,111V  effect  upon  Sam.  who  immeiliatelN  iiu|iiired.  with  a  eouiitcnunce  of  great  aiixiet  . 
V.  liether  his  master's  name  was  not  Walker. 

'  No,  it  ain't.'  said  the  gnMiin. 

■  Nor  Brown.  I  s'pose  ?  '   siiiil  Sam. 

■  Xo,  it  ain't.' 

•  Nor  Vilson  ?  ' 

'  No  ;   nor  that  neitiier,'  said  the  grcHim. 

'  Veil,'  replied  Sam,  '  then  I  'm  mistaken,  and  he  hasn't  got  the  honour  o'  my 
acquaintance,  which  I  thought  he  had.  Don't  wait  here  out  o'  cumiiliiuent  to  nu'.' 
sHid  Sam,  as  the  groom  wheeled  in  the  harrow,  ami  prepaivd  to  shut  the  gate.  "  Kji^r 
afore  ceremony,  old  l)oy  :    I  "11  exeusc  you.' 

•  I  'd  knock  j'our  head  off  for  half-a-crown,'  siiid  the  siiil>  gr«M>iii,  lioltim;  oiu- 
half  of  the  gate. 

'Couldn't  afford  tu  have  it  done  on  those  terms,'  rtjoined  Sam.  '  Jt  'ml  tie 
worth  a  life's  board  vages  at  least,  to  yon,  and  'ua  he  cheap  at  that.  Make  iii\  com- 
pliments indoors.  Tell  'em  nul  to  vait  dinner  for  me,  and  sa\  tlicy  needn't  mind 
pattin'  any  by,  for  it  'II  iye  cold  afore  I  come  in.' 

In  reply  to  this,  the  groom  waxing  very  wnitu  iimttered  a  tlcsire  to  dama;>e 
somebody's  person;  l>'it  disappeared  without  earrving  it  into  cxccutio...  slammmg 
the  door  angrily  after  him,  and  wholly  unheeding  ."sam's  affectionate  reipicst.  that 
he  would  leave  him  a  lock  of  his  hair  before  he  went. 

Sam  continued  to  sit  on  the  large  stone,  meditating  ufioii  wiiat  was  best  to  be 
di)ne,  and  revolving  in  his  miiu-l  .1  plan  for  knocking  at  all  tli'  dtxirs  within  live  mil«-s 
of  Bristol,  taking  them  at  a  hundred  and  fiftx  or  two  hiiiKlied  a  <la\ .  anil  endeavour- 
ing to  find  Miss  Arabella  by  that  expedient,  when  aeciiltnt  all  of  a  sudden  threw  m 
his  way  what  he  might  have  sat  there  for  a  twelvemonth  and  \  <'t  not  found  w  itliout  it. 

Into  the  lane  where  he  sat,  there  opened  three  or  lour  garden-gates,  belonging 
to  as  many  houses,  which  though  detached  from  each  other,  were  only  separated  by 
their  gardens.  .\s  these  were  larj.'e  and  Inn;;,  and  well  planted  with  Iree^,  tbe  bouses 
were  not  <mly  at  some  di.stancc  off.  but  the  greater  part  of  them  were  nearl\  eon- 
cealed  from  view.  Sam  was  sitting  with  his  eyes  lixed  njioii  the  ilust-beap  <  utside 
the  next  gate  to  that  by  which  the  gr<H)in  had  disappeared,  profi  adly  turning  over 
in  his  mind  the  difficulties  of  his  present  undertaking,  when  the  _.itc  opened,  and  a 
female  servant  came  out  into  the  lane  to  shake  some  lieilside  carpets. 

Sam  was  so  very  busy  with  his  own  thoughts,  that  it  i<  probable  he  would  Imx  e 
taken  no  more  notice  of  the  young  woman  than  just  raising  his  head  and  remarking: 
that  she  had  a  very  neat  and  pretty  figure,  11  his  f(  clings  of  gallantr\  had  not  '><-en 
most  strongly  roused  by  observing  that  she  had  no  one  to  help  her,  and  that  the 
carpets  seemed  too  heavy  for  her  single  strength.  Mr.  Weller  was  a  g(  ntleman  of 
great  gallantry  in  his  own  way,  ami  he  1. 1  sooner  lemarked  this  circunistanpe  than 
he  hastily  rose  from  the  large  stone,  and  advanced  towards  her. 
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'  My  dour,'  snitl  Siini,  sliciiti);  ii|i  with  an  air  of  KTcat  uspcct,  *  you  'II  spile  tlmt 
wvTv  pretty  lij{iirf  out  o'  all  p«-riiiirtioii  if  jou  shake  them  caqn-ts  l>y  yourself.  |,,t 
me  help  nciu.' 

Tlie  youii^  lii(t\.  who  hail  liccii  c-oyiv  Mffrctiiig  not  to  know  that  a  Krntlcniun 
was  so  near,  tunieil  round  as  Sam  spuke-no  lioubt  (indeed  she  said  so,  afttrwaril- 
to  decline  this  offer  from  a  [K-rfeet  strunner-  when  instead  of  siwakinji,  she  -.tartnl 
baek,  auil  uttered  a  half  suppressed  scream.  Sam  was  scarcely  less  staj{;;er('i|.  fur 
ill  the  countenance  of  the  well-shafH*)!  female  servant,  he  beheld  the  very  featuri'\ 
of  his  Valentine,  the  jirctty  housemaid  from  Mr.  N'upkins's. 

'  \Vy,  Mary,  my  dear  I  '   said  Sam. 

'  Lauk.  Mr.  \VclIer,'  .said  Mar_\ .  "  how  you  do  frishten  one  ! ' 

Sum  made  no  verbal  answer  to  this  complaint,  nor  can  we  p^'ecisely  sav  wli.it 
reply  he  did  make.  We  uierely  know  that  after  a  short  pause  Mary  said,  '  L<jr,  ilu 
udim,  Mr.  Wcller  ! '  and  that  his  hat  had  fallen  off  a  few  moments  before— from  lH)tli 
of  which  tokens  we  sliould  Ik-  disposed  to  infer  that  one  kiss  or  niore  had  passt  J 
iH-twecn  the  parties. 

'  Why,  how  did  nou  come  here  ?'  said  Mary,  when  the  eonversatioii  to  whicli 
this  interruption  had  been  offered,  was  resumed. 

'  O'  course  I  came  to  liwk  arter  you,  my  darlin','  replied  Mr.  Wcller  ;  for  once 
|>eniutting  his  passion  to  get  the  l)etter  of  his  vracity. 

'  And  how  did  you  know  I  was  here  ?  '  inquired  Maiy.  '  Who  could  ha\e  ti.Jd 
you  that  I  tm)k  another  service  at  Ipswich,  and  that  they  afterwards  moved  all  »!ie 
wa\'  here  ?      Who  could  have  told  \ou  that,  Mr.  Weller  ?  ' 

'  Ah  to  be  sure,'  said  Sam,  « ith  a  cunning  look.  '  that 's  the  pint.  Wio  could 
ha'  told  me  ?  ' 

■  It  wasn't  Mr.  Muzzle,  was  it  t '   inquired  Mai  j . 

'  Oh,  no,'  replied  Sam.  with  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head,  *  it  warn't  him.' 

'  It  nmst  have  Ikh-h  the  cook."  said  Mary. 

'  O'  course  it  nmst,"  said  Sam. 

'  Well,  I  never  heard  the  like  of  that ! '  exc'aimed  Mary. 

'  No  more  did  I,"  said  Sam.  '  But  Mary,  my  dear  '  :  here  .Sam's  manner  grew 
c.vtrcmeU  affectionate  :  '  Mary,  my  dear,  I  've  got  another  affair  in  hand  as  is  wery 
piessin'.      '  There  's  one  o'  m>  governor's  friends — Mr.  Winkle,  you  remember  him.' 

"  Him  in  t!ie  green  coat  '! '  said  Mary.      '  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  him.' 

'  Well,'  said  Sum.  '  he  's  in  a  horrid  state  o'  love ;  reg'larly  conifoozlcd,  and 
done  over  with  it.' 

'  Lor  !  '    interpcsed  Mary. 

'  Yes,'  said  San> :  *  but  that 's  nothin'  if  we  could  find  out  the  young  'ooman  " ; 
and  here  Sam,  with  niuny  digressions  upon  the  personal  l>cauty  of  Mar_  ,  and  the 
unspeakable  tortures  he  had  experienced  since  he  last  saw  her,  gave  a  faithful  account 
of  ?»Ir.  Winkle's  present  predicament. 

'  Well,'  sai<l  .Mar> ,  '  I  nc\er  did  ! ' 

'  O'  course  not,'  said  Sam,  '  and  nobody  never  did,  nor  never  vill  neither ;  uiki 
here  am  I  a  walkin'  about  like  the  wandering  Jew — a  sportin'  character  you  have 
j>erhaps  heerd  on.  Mary,  my  dear,  as  wos  alvays  doin'  a  match  agin'  time,  and  never 
vent  to    eep — looking  arter  this  here  Miss  Arabella  Allen  ' 

'  "  is  who  ?'  said  Mary,  in  great  astonishment. 

'  Miss  Arabella  Allen,'  said  Sam. 
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*  l»<KKln«'s«  "Tjk'ioiis  I  ■  suul  Mnr\.  |ii>nitiiit;  t<>  llir  {tiinUii  u."n  wliu'li  llif  sulkv 
iTr<M>iii  liiul  l"<  •■  i.ftrr  hini.  "  Why,  it  n  that  ver\  hmiM'  ;  shi-  "s  Im«i.  hvmu  linn' 
these  »ix  wroks.  Their  up|H'r  huiiseiiiaiil.  which  is  hul\  s  niiiid  l<«.  I>>lil  n.r  nil  iitMnil 
it  over  the  wiish-lioiisc  paliii's  Itefore  the  fainiis  uiis  out  of  Ih<I.  oiif  imtrii.ii   ' 

'  Wot,  the  wery  next  dnor  to  you  '.'  '  snul  Sam. 

•  The  vtrv  lu-xt.'  rcplit'il  Mary. 

Mr.  Wfller  was  so  deeph  ovcrconir  on  niTiMin;  this  intcjliijriirr  thiil  1  •  foiiml 
it  iihsoluti'ly  necessary  to  cIiiik  to  Ins  fair  iiiforuiaiil  for  support  ;  ami  (livers  lilt  It- 
love  passa^'s  huil  passed  iK'tweeii  thcni  liefore  he  was  sutlieit  iitly  t'olltclt'd  to  retimi 
to  the  subjeet. 

'Veil.'  said  Sam  at  kiintli.  "if  this  tlon't  l>tat  i-ock  li>{titin'.  nothm'  m\fr  \ill. 
as  the  Lord  Mayor  said,  ve.i  the  chief  secretary  o"  statt'  proposed  his  missis's  hcallli 
Brter  dinner.  Tliat  wery  next  house  !  Wy,  1  'vc  yot  a  iik-sshl'c  to  hir  as  1  'vc  Ixi  ti 
a  trjin'  all  day  to  deliver.' 

'Ah,'  said  Mary,  'hut  you  can't  deliver  it  now,  iH-cause  she  only  walks  in  tlie 
garden  in  the  evcnin}?.  t-  '  then  only  for  a  very  little  time  ;  she  never  >ioc<  iii  w  ithout 
the  old  lady.' 

Mi\   i'.<n»ents.  and  tinally    liit   iipoi,  tin-  follow iii);  plan  of 


Sam  ruminated  f<  i' 
operations  ;  that  he  sh 
ahly  took  her  walk — an 
which  she  l)clon>fed,  woi 


eh  .\rai  ella  in\  iiii- 

of  tl,<    house  to 

!  I  the  i>\t  rhant'inj; 

•  fronj  ol(s«ivation  ; 

erview  on  hehalf  of 


'.  'ctiiiii  "list  at  dusk-  the  tunc  at 
e'ii'..;  Kid  nitted  by  Mary  into  th*" 
"<i"*,;rf  to  scramble  up  the  wal',  ■ 
boughs  of  a  large  pear-li-ee,  w'.ich  would  effectually  •'•;mi: 
would  there  deliver  his  message,  and  arrnnKC.  if  possi.k-  ..i. 
.Mr.  Winkle  for  the  ensuing  evening  at  the  same  hour.  liavinj;  made  this  aiianue- 
ment  with  great  despatch,  he  assisted  Mary  in  the  hmg-ihferred  occupation  of  slmkinn; 
the  carjiets. 

It  is  not  half  as  innocent  a  thinij  as  it  looks,  that  shaking'  little  piec-cs  of  car)»l 
—at  least,  there  may  be  no  great  harm  in  the  shakiii};.  but  the  folding  is  a  very  insidious 
process.  So  long  as  the  shaking  lasts,  and  the  two  parties  are  kei)t  the  ear|M't's 
length  apart,  it  is  as  innocent  an  aniiisei:ient  as  can  well  Ik-  <levised  ;  but  when  the 
folding  begins,  and  the  distance  fictween  them  trets  ^rradiially  lesM-ned  from  tmc  half 
of  its  former  length  to  a  quarter,  -.md  then  to  an  eighth,  and  (iuii  to  a  sixteenth,  and 
tlien  to  a  thirty -second,  if  the  car))et  I  c  long  enough  :  it  beeonii  <  clangeroiis.  We 
do  not  know,  to  a  nicety,  how  many  pieces  of  carpet  were  folded  in  this  instanet, 
but  wc  ran  venture  to  state  that  as  many  pieces  as  there  were,  so  many  times  did  Sam 
kiss  the  pretty  housemaid. 

Mr.  Weller  retraled  himself  with  moderation  at  the  nearest  tavern  until  it  wii-> 
nearly  dusk,  and  th'.ti  returned  to  the  lane  without  the  thoroughfare.  Ilavin;;  •  i  en 
admitted  into  the  garden  by  Mary,  and  having  received  from  that  lady  sundry  adniciin- 
tions  concerning  the  safety  of  his  lin  l;s  and  neck.  Sam  mounted  into  the  jM'ar-trj'c. 
to  wait  u!>til  Arabella  should  come  in  sight. 

He  waited  so  long  without  this  anxiously  ex|>cct<.il  event  (K'ciirriiij;.  I^al  Iw 
began  to  think  it  was  not  going  to  uikc  place  at  all,  when  he  heard  light  footsti  - 
upon  the  gravel,  and  immediately  iff  rwa.ds  beheld  .-\ralKlla  walking  pensively  down 
the  garden.  As  soon  as  she  came  nearly  below  the  tree,  Sam  bejian,  b\  way  of  gently 
indicating  his  presence,  to  -.nakc  sundrv  diabolical  noises  similar  to  those  which  would 
probably  lie  natural  to  a  person  of  middle  age  who  hud  lieeii  aUlieted  with  a  coi"bina- 
tion  of  inflammatory  sore  throat,  croup,  and  v  '•ooping-coiigh.  from  his  earliest  infancy. 
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Upon  this,  tlie  youiiK  lady  cast  a  hurried  glance  towards  the  spot  from  wIkhc 
the  dreadful  sounds  proceeded  ;  and  her  previous  alarm  being  not  at  all  (linuiiisiird 
when  she  saw  a  man  among  the  liranehes,  she  would  most  certainly  have  clecniiip< d. 
and  alarmed  tl  y  house,  had  not  fear  fortunately  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  nu)viiii.r, 
and  caused  her  to  sink  down  on  a  garden  sent  ;  which  happened  by  good  hick  to  lo 
near  at  hand. 

'  She  's  a  goin'  off.'  solilo<|uised  Sam  in  great  perplexity.  '  Wot  a  thing  ;t  i>, 
as  these  here  young  crecturs  iriV^  go  a  faintin'  avay  just  wen  they  oughtn't  to.  Ilcri-. 
young  'ooman.  Miss  Sawbones.  Mrs.  Vinkle.  don't  !  ' 

Whether  it  was  the  magic  of  Mr.  Winkle's  name,  or  the  coolness  of  the  open  air. 
or  some  recollection  of  Mr.  Weller's  voice,  that  revived  Arabella,  matters  not.  She 
raised  her  head  and  languidly  incpiired,  •  Who  *s  that,  and  what  do  you  want  V  ' 

'  Hush,"  said  Sam,  swinging  himself  on  to  the  wall,  and  crouching  thcrt-  in  ii^ 
small  a  compass  as  he  could  reduce  himself  to,  '  only  me,  miss,  only  me.' 

'  Mr.  Pickwick's  servant,'  said  Aral)ella.  earnestly. 

•  The  wery  same,  miss,'  replied  Sam.      '  Here  's  Mr.  Vinkle  reg'larly  sewed 
villi  (Icspc-ation,  miss.' 

'  .Ah  I  '    said  .\ral)ella.  drawing  nearer  the  wall. 

'  Ah  indeed.'  said  Sam.  '  Ve  thought  ve  should  ha'  been  obliged  to  strait-veskit 
him  last  night ;  he  '.s  been  a  ravin'  all  day  ;  .-ind  he  says  if  he  can't  sec  you  hU>ti- 
to-morrow  night 's  over,  he  vishes  he  may  be  iomethin'-unpleasanted  if  he  don  t 
drownd  his-self.' 

'  Oh  no.  no.  .Mr.  Weller  1 '  said  .\ral>ella,  clasping  her  hands. 

■  That 's  wot  he  s.iys,  miss,'  replied  Sam.  '  He  's  a  man  of  his  word,  and  it  > 
my  opinion  he  'II  do  it,  miss.  He  's  heerd  nil  about  you  from  the  SawlKines  m 
barnacles.' 

'  From  my  brother ! '  said  Arabella,  having  some  faint  recognition  of  Sam- 
description. 

•  I  don't  rightly  know  which  is  your  brother,  miss,'  replied  Sam.  •  Is  it  tlic 
dirtiest  vun  o'  the  two  ?  ' 

■  Ves,  yes,  .Mr.  Weller,"  returned  .Vrabella,  '  go  on.      Make  haste,  pray.' 

'  Well,  miss,'  .said  Sam,  '  he  's  heerd  all  about  it  from  him  ;  and  it 's  the  govnor\ 
opinion  thot  if  you  don't  see  him  wery  quick,  the  Sawlwnes  as  we  've  *)een  a  speakinu- 
on,  'ull  get  as  much  extra  lead  in  his  head  as  'II  damage  the  dewelopment  o'  the  or^ms 
if  they  ever  put  it  in  spirits  arter\'ards.' 

'  Oh,  what  can  I  do  to  prevent  these  dreadful  quarrels  ! '  exclaimed  Arabella. 

'  It 's  the  suspicion  of  a  j.  iory  'tachment  as  is  the  cau.se  of  it  all,'  replied  Siim. 
'  You  'd  l)cttcr  see  him,  miss.' 

'  Hut  how  ?— where  ? '  cried  Araijella.  '  I  dare  not  leave  the  house  alone. 
My  brother  is  so  unkind,  so  unreasonable  !      I  know  how  strange  my  talking  thus  to 

you  must  ap|)car,  Mr.  Weller,  but  I  am  very,  very  unhappy '    And  here  p<K)r 

.Vrabella  wept  .so  bitterly,  that  Sam  grew  chivalrous. 

'  It  may  seem  very  strange  tulkin'  to  me  about  these  here  affairs,  miss,"  said  Sam 
with  great  vehemence  ;  '  but  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  'm  not  only  ready  but  villm'  to 
do  anythin'  as  'II  make  matters  agreeable  ;  and  if  chuckin'  either  o'  them  SawlHiUescs 
out  o'  winder  'ull  ilo  it,  I  'm  the  man."  As  Sam  Weller  said  this,  he  tucked  up  his 
wristbands,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  falling  off  the  wall  in  so  doing,  t  >  iii'.nnate 
his  readiness  to  set  to  work  imn-edinttlv. 
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Flattering  as  these  jjrofessions  of  >{<mi<I  feeling;  were,  Anilicllji  n'snliittlv  dci  liiiril 
(most  iiiiacconntaMy  as  Sum  thought)  to  aviiil  herself  of  them.  For  sonir  Inne  she 
vtrenuoiisly  refused  to  (;runt  Mr.  Winkle  the  interview  Sntn  hml  >.o  (iiitht'lii'.ill) 
rc<iiieste(i  ;  hut  at  ienjfth,  when  the  eonversation  threatened  to  he  uil«riii|il<d  li\  tlie 
unwelcome  arrival  of  a  third  partv.  she  hurriedly  nave  him  to  understand,  with  inaii\ 
professions  of  gratitude,  that  it  was  barely  jxissihle  she  might  lie  in  the  garden  an 
hour  later,  next  evening.  Sam  understood  this  jH-rfeetly  well  :  and  .Xrahella.  I.cslow. 
ing  upon  him  one  of  her  swe<'test  smiles,  tripped  gracefully  away.  iea\  ing  Mr.  Weller 
in  a  state  of  very  great  admiration  of  her  eharms.  hotli  personal  and  mental. 

Having  descended  in  safety  from  the  wall,  and  not  forgotten  to  tlevote  a  few 
moments  to  his  own  particular  business  in  the  same  ih-partment,  Mr.  Weller  then 
made  the  l)est  of  his  way  hack  to  the  Bush,  when-  his  prolonged  absence  had  occasioned 
iiaich  s|)eculutiun  un<l  some  alarm. 

'  We  must  be  careful,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  listening  attentively  to  Sam's 
tale.  ■  not  lor  our  own  sakes,  but  for  that  of  tlu-  young  lady.     We  must  be  very  cautious.' 

'  Iff.'  ■  said  Mr.  Winkle,  with  marked  emjihasis. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  momentary  U«>k  of  indignation  at  tlw  toiu-  of  this  remark,  sub- 
side<l  into  his  characteristic  expression  of  beiu-volencc,  as  he  re})lie«l 

■  ll'e.  sir  !      I  shall  accompany  you.' 
'  Vou  ! '  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  I.'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  mildly.  "  In  iffording  you  this  interview,  the  >oimg 
lady  has  taken  a  natural,  perhaps,  but  still  a  very  imprudent  sti  p.  If  1  am  present 
at  the  meeting,  a  mutual  friend,  who  is  old  enough  to  be  the  father  of  lH)tli  parbes, 
the  voice  of  calumny  can  never  lie  raised  against  her  hereafter.' 

Mr.  Pickwick's  eyes  lightene<l  with  honest  exultation  at  his  own  foresight,  as  he 
spoke  thus.  Mr.  Winkle  whs  touched  by  this  little  trait  of  hi*,  clelicate  respect  tor 
the  young  proUgit  of  his  friend,  and  t<M)k  his  hand  with  a  feeling  of  regard,  akin  to 
veneration. 

'  Yo\i  shall  go.'  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"I  will,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  'Sam,  have  my  great -coat  and  shawl  rea<l>.  and 
order  a  conveyance  to  be  at  the  door  tt)-niorrt)w  evening,  rather  earlier  than  is  absol- 
utely necessary,  in  .  rtler  that  we  nmy  Ik-  in  g<MKl  tim<-." 

Mr.  Weller  touched  his  hat,  as  an  earnest  of  his  obpflience.  and  withdrew  to  make 
all  needful  preparations  for  the  expedition. 

The  couch  was  punctual  to  the  time  ap|>oiiited  ;  and  .Mr.  Weller.  after  dul\ 
instnllinK  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Winkle  inside,  look  his  seat  on  the  box  by  the  driver. 
They  alighted,  as  had  been  agreed  on.  hImhiI  a  (piarter  of  a  nule  from  the  plae<-  of 
rendezvous,  and  tlesiring  the  coachman  to  await  their  return,  pr<K'ce<led  the  reniiim- 
ing  distance  on  foot. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  undertaking  that  Mr.  Pi<kwick.  with  nu»n\  smiles 
and  various  other  indications  of  great  self-satisfaction.  prcKliiced  from  one  of  his  mat 
|K)ckets  a  dark  lantern,  with  which  he  had  si>eciHlly  provided  himself  for  the  iwiasion. 
and  the  great  mechunical  Ijeuuty  of  which  he  prtK-eeded  to  explain  to  Mr,  '\mkli-  as 
they  walked  along,  to  the  no  snuill  surjirisc  of  the  few  stragglers  tlie\  met 

'  I  should  have  been  the  l)ctter  for  something  of  this  kind  in  m\  last  garden 
expediium  at  night  ;  eh.  Sam  ?  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  gixxl  biimonredly  n.und 
at  his  fi>llower,  who  was  trudging  behind. 

■  Wery  nice  things,  if  they  're  managed  properly,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Wi Her  ;    '  bii» 
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when  you  don't  want  to  Ijc  seen,  I  think  they  're  more  useful  arter  the  candle  's  Kone 
out,  than  wen  it  'h  alight.' 

Mr.  Pickwick  appeared  stnick  l.y  Sam's  remarks,  for  he  put  the  lantern  into  his 
pocket  ujrain.  and  they  walked  on  in  silence. 

*  Down  here,  sir,"  said  Sam.        Let  me  lead  the  way.      This  is  the  lane,  sir.' 

'  Down  the  lane  they  went,  and  dark  enough  it  was.  ?.Ir.  Pickwick  hrought 
out  the  lantern,  once  or  twice,  as  they  groped  *heir  way  along,  and  threw  a  very 
brilliant  little  tunnel  of  light  liefore  them,  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  was  very 
pretty  to  look  at,  but  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  rendering  surrounding  ohjeits 
rather  darker  than  before. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  large  stone.  Here  Sam  recommended  his  niuslir 
and  Mr.  Winkle  to  seat  themselves,  while  he  reconnoitred,  and  ascertained  whether 
Mary  was  yet  in  wmting. 

ASer  an  absence  of  live  or  ten  minutes,  Sam  returned,  to  say  that  the  gate  was 
opened,  and  all  quiet.  Following  him  with  stealthy  tread,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr. 
Winklt  s«M)ii  found  themselves  in  the  garden.  Here  everybody  said  '  Hush  I '  a  goiwl 
many  times ;  and  that  being  done,  no  one  seemed  to  have  any  very  distinct  appre- 
hension of  what  was  to  be  done  next. 

'  Is  Miss  Allen  in  th*-  garden  yet,  Mary  1 '  inquired  Mr.  Winkle,  much  agitated. 

'  I  don't  know,  sir.'  replied  the  pretty  housemaid.  '  The  best  thing  to  be  doiu-, 
sir,  will  l)c  for  Mr.  Welier  to  give  you  a  hoist  up  into  the  tree,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Pick 
wick  will  have  the  goodness  to  see  that  nobody  comes  up  the  lane,  while  I  wate'ii  al 
the  other  end  o!  the  garden.      Goodness  gracious,  what 's  that ! ' 

'  That  'ere  blessed  laiUeru  nil  l)e  the  death  on  us  all,'  exclaimed  Sam,  peevish!) . 
'  Take  care  wot  you  're  a  diiin'  on,  sir ;  you  're  a  sendin'  a  bk^ze  o'  light  right  intu 
the  back-parlour  winder.' 

'  Dear  me ! '  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  turning  hastily  aside.  '  I  didn't  mean  to  dn 
that.' 

*  Now,  it 's  in  the  next  house,  sir,"  remonstrated  Sam. 

*  Bless  my  heart ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwiuk,  turning  round  again. 

'  Now,  it 's  in  the  stable,  and  they  11  think  the  place  is  afire,'  said  Sam.  Shut 
it  up,  sir,  can't  you  t ' 

'  It 's  the  most  extraordinary  lantern  I  ever  met  with,  in  all  my  life  I  '  exclaimed 
Mr.  Pickwick,  greatly  Iwwildered  by  the  effects  he  had  so  unintentionally  produced. 
■  I  never  saw  such  a  powerful  reflector.' 

'  It  '11  l>e  vun  too  powerful  for  us,  if  you  keep  blazin'  avay  in  that  manner,  sn.' 
replied  Sam,  as  .Mr.  Pickwick,  after  various  unsuccessful  efforts,  managed  to  close 
the  slide.  'There's  the  young  lady's  footsteps.  Now,  Mr.  Vinkle,  sir,  up  vrth 
you.' 

'  Stop,  stop  I '  said  -Mr.  Pickwick,  '  I  must  s|)eak  to  her  first.     Help  me  up.  Sam. 

'  Gently,  sir,'  >iid  Sam.  planting  his  head  against  the  wall,  and  making  a  platform 
of  his  l)ack.      '  Step  atop  o'  that  'ere  flower-jiot.  sir.      Now  then,  up  vith  you.' 

'  I  'm  afraid  I  shall  hurt  you,  Saiii.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Never  mind  me.  sir.'  replied  Sam.  '  Lend  him  a  hand,  Mr.  Vinkle,  sir. 
Steady,  sir,  steady  !      That  's  the  time  o'  da>-  !  ' 

As  Sam  spoke,  Mr.  Pickwick,  by  exertions  almost  stupernatural  in  a  gentleman 
of  his  years  and  weight .  contrived  to  get  upon  Sam's  back  :  and  .Sam  gently  raisuiu' 
himself  up,  and  Mr.  Piekwiek  holding  on  fast  by  th*-  top  of  the  wall,  while  Mr.  WinkK 
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clnspefl  him  tight  by  the  legs,  they  contrived  by  these  means  ti>  brinj;  his  spoctm-les 
just  nlK>ve  the  level  of  the  oopin);. 

'  My  dear,'  said  Mr.  Pirkwirk,  ItKiking  over  the  wall,  and  ralrhinjj  sij;lit  of 
Aral)ella  on  the  other  side.  '  don't  l)e  frightened,  my  dear,  it  's  only  nie.' 

'  Oh  pray  go  away.  Mr.  I'iekwick.'  said  .\ral)ella.  '  TrII  thrm  all  to  jjo  ■.'\\:,\ . 
I  am  so  dreadfnlly  frightene<l.  Dear,  dear  Mr.  Pickwiek,  don't  stop  thcrf.  Von  '11 
fall  clown  and  kill  yourself.  I  know  yon  will.' 

'Now,  pray  don't  alarm  yourself,  my  tlear,'  saitl  Mr.  I'iekwick.  MH>tliin);l\ . 
'  There  is  not  the  least  cause  for  fear.  I  assure  yon.  Stand  firm.  Sam.'  said  Mr.  I'iek- 
wick. looking  down. 

'  All  right,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Wcller.  '  Don't  l>e  longer  tlian  you  can  conwcinciitly 
help,  sir.      You  're  rayther  heavy.' 

*  Only  another  moment,  Sam,'  replicfi  Mr.  I'iekwick.  '  I  merely  wish»-d  you 
to  know,  my  dear,  that  I  should  not  have  allowed  m\  >oung  friend  to  see  you  in  this 
clandestine  way,  if  the  situation  in  which  you  are  placed  had  left  him  imv  iilfcrnativc  ; 
and  lest  the  impropriety  of  this  step  should  cause  you  aii\  uncasnie>s.  my  love  it 
niay  he  a  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  that  I  am  present.     That  "s  all.  iny  dear.' 

'Indeed,  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  y«)ii  for  your  kini'*icss  ami 
consideration.'  replied  .\nil)clla.  drying  her  tears  with  her  handkerchief.  She  would 
probably  have  said  much  more,  ha<l  not  Mr.  Pickwick's  head  disa)>pcared  v  ith  gri'at 
swiftness,  in  consequence  of  a  false  step  on  Sam's  shoulder,  which  brought  him 
suddenly  to  the  ground.  He  was  up  again  in  an  instant,  however,  and  l>iddiiig 
Mr.  Winkle  make  ha,ste  and  get  the  interview  over,  ran  f>ut  into  the  lane  to  kccj) 
watch,  with  all  the  courage  and  ardour  of  youth.  Mr.  Winkle  himself,  inspired  I'v 
the  occasion,  was  on  the  wall  in  a  moment,  merely  pausing  to  rwpiest  .Sam  to  I'c 
careful  of  his  master. 

'  I  '11  take  care  on  him,  sir,'  replied  Sam.      "  Leave  him  to  mc' 

'  Where  is  he  ?      What 's  he  doing,  Sam  t '  intpiired  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  Bless  his  old  gaiters.'  rejoined  .Sam.  looking  out  at  the  ganh-n-door.  '  He  's  a 
keepin'  guard  in  the  lane  vitb  that  'ere  dark  lantern,  like  a  itiniable  (iuy  Fawkcs  ! 
I  never  see  such  a  fine  creetur  in  my  days.  Blessed  if  I  don't  think  his  heart  must 
ha'  been  Iwrn  livc-and-twenty  years  artcr  his  iKnly,  at  least  I  ' 

Mr.  Winkle  stayed  not  to  hear  the  encomium  upon  his  friend.  He  hail 
dropped  from  the  wall  :  thrfiwn  himself  at  .\ral)ella's  feet  ;  and  by  this  time 
was  pleading  the  sincerity  of  his  passion  with  an  ehxpieuce  worthy  even  of  Mr. 
Pickwick  himself. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  open  air.  an  elderly  gentleman  of  scientific 
attainments  was  seated  in  his  library,  two  or  Ihri-e  bouses  off,  writing  a  philosophical 
treatise,  and  ever  and  anon  moistening  his  clay  and  his  lalKiurs  with  a  glass  of  claret 
from  a  venerable-looking  bottle  which  stoo<l  by  his  ,  i<ie.  In  the  agonies  of  coii^- 
position,  the  elderly  gentleman  looked  sometimes  at  the  carpet,  .sometimes  at  the 
ceiling,  and  sometimes  at  the  wall  :  and  when  neither  ■  .ii|M>t.  ceiling,  nor  wall,  afforded 
the  re<|uisite  <legree  of  inspiration,  he  liHiked  out  of  the  window. 

In  one  of  these  pauses  of  invention,  the  scientific  gentleman  was  gaxing 
abstractedly  on  the  thick  darkness  outside,  when  he  was  very  much  surjiriscd  by 
(>lM«erving  a  most  brilliant  light  glide  through  the  air.  at  a  short  distance  above  the 
ground,  and  almost  instantaneously  vanish.  After  a  short  time  the  phenomenon  was 
repeated,  not  once  or  twice,  but  several  f  iiius  :   at  la.st  tlu  scienf  die  gentleman,  laying 
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<li>wii  his  pen,  \teni\u  t<>  consider  to  what  natural  causes  these  appearances  wer-  :o  I* 
ussigncil. 

They  were  not  meteors  :  the>  were  tent  low.  Thry  were  not  glow-worms  :  the\ 
were  too  high.  They  wi  re  not  will-o'-thc -wisps  ;  they  were  not  fire-flies  ;  thev 
were  not  firc-vv«irks.  What  could  they  \te  ?  Some  extraordinary  and  wonderfiil 
phenomenon  of  nature,  wliieli  no  philosopher  had  ever  seen  iK'fore  ;  something  wliuh 
it  hu<l  t>een  reser\-c(l  for  liim  alone  to  discover,  and  which  he  should  immortalise  Iiih 
name  by  chn>niclin^  for  the  heiielit  of  (wsterity.  Full  of  this  idea,  the  scientitic 
gentleman  .seized  his  pen  ugain,  and  committed  to  paper  sundry  notes  of  these  im- 
paralieled  appearances,  witii  ihe  date,  day,  hour,  minute,  and  preci.se  second  at  wlilili 
they  were  visible  :  all  of  which  were  to  form  the  data  of  a  voluminous  treatise  of 
great  research  and  dee])  learning,  which  should  astonish  all  the  atmospherical  .sa^o 
that  ever  drew  brt'ath  in  any  part  of  the  civilised  globe. 

He  threw  himself  back  in  his  easy  chair,  wrapped  in  contemplations  of  his  future 
greatness.  The  mysterious  light  appeared  more  brilliintly  than  before :  dancing;, 
to  all  appearance,  up  and  down  the  lane,  crossing  from  side  to  side,  and  moving  inaM 
orbit  as  eccentric  as  comets  themselves. 

The  scientitic  gentleman  wa.s  a  bachelor.  He  had  no  wife  to  rail  in  and  a.stonisli, 
so  he  rang  the  Ml  for  his  servant. 

■  PruHle.'  said  the  scientific  gentleman,  '  there  is  something  very  extraordinarv 
in  the  air  to-night.  Did  you  .see  that  ?  '  said  the  scientific  gentleman,  pointing  out 
of  the  window,  as  the  light  again  l)ecsme  visible. 

■  Ves,  I  did,  sir.' 

'  What  do  >  ou  think  of  it,  Pruftle  Y  ' 
'  Thmk  of  it.  sir  1 ' 

■  Ves.  VoM  have  been  bred  up  in  this  country.  WTiat  should  you  say  was  the 
cause  of  those  lights,  now  ?  ' 

The  scientific  {gentleman  smilingly  anticipated  Pniflle's  reply  that  he  could  assi^fu 
no  cause  for  them  at  all.     PrulHe  meditated. 

'  T  should  say  it  was  thieves,  sir,'  said  PrufHc  ut  length. 

'  Vou  're  a  fool,  and  may  go  downstairs,'  said  the  scientitic  gentleman. 

■  Thank  _\ou,  sir,'  said  Pruffle.     And  down  he  went. 

But  the  scientific  gentleman  could  not  rest  under  the  i:iea  of  the  ingenious  trrati^o 
he  had  projected  being  lost  to  the  world,  which  must  inevitably  be  the  case  if  the 
speculatiim  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Prutlle  were  not  stifled  in  its  birth.  He  put  on  his 
hat  and  walked  quickly  down  the  garden,  determined  to  investigate  the  matter  to  tlie 
very  inittom. 

Now,  shortly  l>efore  the  .scientific  gentleman  walked  out  into  the  garden,  Mr. 
Pickwick  had  run  down  the  lane  as  fast  as  he  could,  to  convex  a  false  alarm  that 
somebody  was  coming  that  way  :  occasionally  drawing  back  the  slide  of  the  dark 
lantern  to  keep  himself  from  the  ditch.  The  alarm  was  no  sooner  given,  than  Mr. 
Winkle  scrambled  back  over  the  wall,  and  Arabella  ran  into  the  house  :  the  garden 
gate  was  shut,  and  the  three  adventurers  were  making  the  l)est  of  their  way  down  the 
lane,  when  they  were  startled  by  the  scientific  gentleman  unlocking  his  garden-gali . 

'  Hold  hard.'  whispered  Sam.  who  «as,  of  course,  the  first  of  the  party.  "  Show 
a  light  for  just  vun  second,  sir." 

Mr.  Pickwick  did  as  he  was  desire*!,  and  Sam,  seeing  a  man's  head  peeping  out 
very  cautiously  within  half  a  yard  of  his  own,  gave  it  a  gentle  tap  with  his  cleiuhed 
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fi,t.  which  knocked  it.  with  a  hnllow  sound,  against  the  Rutc.  Having  iM-rfonned  this 
f.-Ht  with  great  suddenness  and  dexterity,  Mr.  Wcllcr  cuuBht  Mr.  I'iikwuk  up  on  his 
l,atk.  and  followed  Mr.  Winkle  down  the  lone  at  a  pace  which.  lonsuUrinn  the  Iturdtn 
Ik  carried,  was  perfectly  astonishing. 

•  Have  you  got  your  vind  hack  agin,  sir  1 '   inquired  Sam.  when  they  had  rc;u  hcil 

lilt-  end. 

■  Quite.     Quite,  now.*  replied  .Mr.  Pickwick. 
Then  come  along,  sir,"  said  Sam,  setting  his  master  on  l\is  feet  again.     *  lonie 
tnlvicn  us,  sir.     Not  half  a  mile  to  run.      Tliink  you  're  vuuiinj.'  a  cup.  >ii.     Now 

for  it.' 

Thus  encouraged,  Mr.  Pickwick  made  the  very  lu'st  use  of  his  legs.  It  may  he 
c„iitidently  .lated  that  a  pair  of  hiack  gaiters  never  got  over  the  ground  in  Letter 
uvk-  than  did  those  of  Mr.  Pickwick  on  this  niemorahle  occasion. 

The  coach  was  waiting,  the  horses  were  fresh,  the  roads  were  g(KHi,  and  the 
driver  was  willing.  The  whole  party  arrived  in  safely  at  the  Bush  hefore  Mr. 
Piikwick  had  recovered  his  breath. 

•  In  with  you  at  once,  sir,'  said  Sam,  as  he  helped  his  nuister  out.  '  Doi.'t  st<>|>  a 
second  in  the  .street,  arter  that  "ere  exercise.  Hcg  your  pardon,  mi."  continued  Sum, 
touching  his  hat  as  Mr.  Winkle  descended.     '  lloiie  there  warnt  a  i)rii>ry    tachment. 

>ir." 

Mr.  Winkle  grasped  his  humhie  friend  by  the  hand,  and  whispered  m  his  car. 
It  s  all  right.  Sam;  quite  right.'  Upon  which  .Mr.  Weller  struck  three  distinct 
hlows  upon  his  nose  in  tokea  of  intelligence,  smiled,  winked,  and  pnK;eeded  to  put 
the  steps  up,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  lively  satisfaction. 

.Vs  to  the  scientific  gentleman,  he  denionstraU>d,  in  a  nuisterly  treatise,  that 
these  wonderful  lights  were  the  effect  of  electricity  ;  and  clearl>  proved  the  same 
i,\  dcUihng  how  a  flash  of  fire  danced  Iwfore  his  eyes  when  he  put  his  head  out  of 
the  gate,  and  how  he  received  a  shock  which  stunned  liini  for  a  ((uarter  of  an  hour 
nftcrwards;  which  demonstration  delighted  all  the  ^cuiitilic  Ass<K-iations  l.eyond 
measure,  and  caused  him  to  Ik;  considered  a  light  of  science  ever  afterwards. 
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CHAPTER    XL 


ISTKOmCE.S    MH.    PICKWICK    TO     A     NKW    AM)     NOT    rNINTEUE.STIN<; 
i^CKNE    IN    THE   (JUEAT    IMIAMA    OK    LIKE 

THE  remainder  of  the  period  which  .Mr.  Pickwick  had  assigned  as  the 
duration  of  the  stay  at  Bath,  passed  over  without  the  occurrence  of 
anything  material.  Trinitx  Terr<  commenced.  On  the  expiration  of 
its  first  week,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  returned  to  London  ;  uiid 
the  former  gentleman,  attendetl  of  course  hy  Sam.  straightway  repairc<l  to  his  old 
(|'iarters  at  the  (Jeorge  anti  Vulture. 

On  the  third  morning  after  their  arrival,  .i"st  as  all  the  clucks  in  the  city  were 
striking  nine  individually,  and  somewhere  alKXit  nine  hundred  and  ninet>-nin.> 
(ollectively,  Sam  was  taking  the  air  in  lieorge  Yard,  when  a  (lUe.  r  sort  of  fresh 
Ijainted  vehicle  drove  up,  out  of  which  there  jum|>e<l  with  great  agilit>,  throwing  tin 
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.   reins  to  a  stout  man  who  sat  l>eside  him,  a  queer  sort  ot  ijentlenian,  who  seemed  luatk 
for  the  vehicle,  and  the  vehicle  for  him. 

The  vehicle  was  not  exactly  a  (tip.  neither  was  it  a  stanhope.  It  was  not  wh.i' 
is  currently  denominated  a  doj»-cart,  neither  was  it  a  taxed-eart,  nor  a  chais<'-rart 
nor  a  (guillotined  (■il>riolet  :  and  yet  it  had  something;  of  the  character  of  each  ;irii| 
every  of  these  machines.  It  was  painted  a  bright  yellow,  with  the  shafts  and  wJucK 
])icked  out  in  Mack  ;  and  the  <lriver  sot.  in  the  orthodox  sporting  style,  on  cnshiniis 
piled  about  two  feet  oliove  the  rail.  The  horse  was  u  bay,  a  well-lookin){  animal 
enough  ;  but  with  something;  of  u  flash  and  do(;-fighting  air  a>K>ut  him,  nevertheless 
which  acconlcd  l)oth  with  the  vehicle  and  his  master. 

The  master  himself  was  a  nian  of  about  forty,  with  black  hair,  and  carefull\ 
coml)ed  whiskers.  He  was  dressed  in  a  particularly  gorgeous  manner,  with  plenty  (.f 
articles  of  jewellery  about  him — all  about  three  sizes  larger  than  those  which  arc 
usually  wt)rn  by  gentlemen— and  a  rough  great-coat  to  crown  the  whole.  Into  onf 
pocket  of  this  great-coat,  he  thrust  his  left  hand  the  moment  he  dismounte<l,  wjuif. 
from  the  other  he  drew  forth,  with  his  right,  a  very  bright  and  glaring  silk  handkir 
chief,  with  which  he  whisked  a  speck  or  two  of  dust  from  his  boots,  and  then. 
crumpling  it  in  his  hand,  swaggered  up  the  court. 

It  had  not  escaped  Sam's  attention  that,  when  this  person  dismounted,  a 
shabby-looking  man  in  a  brown  great-coat  shorn  of  divers  buttons,  who  had  lieen 
previously  slinking  alwut  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  crosser  over,  and  rcniaimil 
stationary  close  by.  Having  something  more  than  a  su.spicion  of  the  object  of  tin- 
gentleman's  visit,  Sa"i  preceded  him  to  the  George  and  Vulture,  and,  turning  sharj, 
rt>und,  planted  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  doorway. 

'  Now,  my  fine  fellow  ! '  said  the  man  in  the  rough  coat,  in  an  imperious  tone, 
attempting  at  the  same  time  to  push  his  way  past. 

'  Now,  sir,  wot 's  the  matter  I '  replied  Sem.  returning  the  push  with  con  poiiiid 
interest. 

'  Come,  none  of  this,  my  man  ;  this  won't  do  with  me,"  said  the  owner  of  tl.o 
rough  coat,  raising  his  voice,  ami  turning  white.     '  Here.  .Smo'ich  .' ' 

'  Well,  wot 's  amiss  here  ?  '  growled  the  man  in  the  brown  coat,  who  had  l.mi 
t^radually  sneaking  up  the  court  during  this  short  dialogue. 

'  Only  some  insolence  of  this  young  man's,'  said  the  principal,  giving  .Sari 
another  push. 

•  Come,  none  o'  this-  gammon,'  growled  Smouch,  giving  him  another,  and  a  har.l(  r 
one. 

This  last  push  had  the  effect  which  it  was  intended  by  the  ex|H-rieneed  Mr 
Smouch  to  pro<luce  ;  for  while  Sam,  anxious  to  return  the  compliment,  was  kfruui.ni; 
that  gentleman's  Inxly  against  the  d'K)rpost,  the  principal  crept  past,  and  made  in- 
way  to  the  bar:  whither  Sam.  after  bandying  a  few  cpithetical  remarks  with  Mr. 
Smouch.  followed  at  once. 

"Good  morning,  n;y  dear,'  said  the  principal,  addressing  the  young  lady  at  lli' 
l>ar,  with  Botany  Bay  ease,  and  New  South  Wales  grntility  ;  '  which  is  Mr.  Piekwa  k^ 
room,  my  dear  ?  ' 

'Show  him  up.'  said  the  bar-maid  to  a  waiter,  without  deigning  another  l.ok 
at  the  exquisite,  m  reply  to  his  inquirj. 

The  waiter  led  the  way  upstairs  as  he  wa.s  desired,  and  the  man  in  the  rou-'i 
coat  followed,  with  Sam  l)ehind  him  :   who.  in  his  progress  up  the  staircase,  induljitd 
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jn  sundry  gestures  indicative  of  supreme  c«nteiii|>t  iiiul  drfianrr  :  lo  Ihf  ull^|>^llkal  It* 
.rratitication  of  the  servants  and  other  lookers-on.  Mr.  Sniourh,  »lu>  was  irmiliUd 
with  a  hoarse  cough,  remained  l>elow,  and  expcc-torated  in  the  imssujjc. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  fast  asleep  in  l)ed.  when  his  curly  visitor,  followed  \>\  .Siiin, 
entered  the  room.     The  noise  they  made,  in  so  doin);,  awoke  him. 

•  Shaving  water.  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  from  within  the  curtains. 

■  Shave  you  directly.  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  the  visitor,  drawing  «nc  of  them  hack 
[roia  the  l>ed's  head.  '  I  "ve  got  an  execution  against  you.  at  the  suit  of  Bardcll. 
Here's  the  warrant. —tonnnon  Picas.  Here  "s  my  card.  I  suppose  you  "II  couic 
over  to  my  house.'  diving  Mr.  Pickwick  a  friendly  tap  on  the  shoulder,  the  sheriff's 
oliic-er  (for  such  he  was)  threw  his  card  on  the  counter]>ane.  .  i'.  pulled  u  gold 
toothpick  from  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

■  Namhy  s  the  name.'  said  the  sheriff's  deputy,  as  Mr.  Pickwick  took  his  sj>ectaeles 
from  under  the  pillow,  and  put  them  on.  to  read  the  card.  "Namhy,  ik'll  Allej, 
tolenian  Street.' 

At  this  point,  Sam  Weller,  who  had  hud  his  eyes  lixctl  hitherto  on  Mr.  Xunil)>  s 
shining  beaver    ii:tci-fered  : 

'  Are  you  a  Q  uker  t '  said  Sam. 

■  I  '11  let  vol'  I  'low  who  I  am,  l)eforc  1  've  done  with  you.'  replied  the  indignant 
ottieer.     '  I  'II  tc.L-l   you  manners,  my  tine  fellow,  one  of  these  tine  mornings.' 

■  Thank'ee.'  said  .Sam.  'I'll  do  the  same  to  you.  Take  \our  hut  off.'  With 
this.  Mr.  Weller,  in  the  most  dexterous  manner,  kninkcd  Mr.  Namhy 's  hat  t«i  the 
other  side  of  the  room  :  witti  such  violence,  that  he  had  very  nearly  caused  him  to 
swallow  the  gold  toothpick  into  the  bargain. 

•  Observe  this.  Mr.  Pickwick,'  said  the  disconcerted  otlieer,  gasping  for  breath. 
I  've  been  assaulted  in  the  execution  of  my  (l«K)ty  by  your  servant  in  your  chamlM-r 

I  'in  in  bodily  fear.     I  call  you  to  witness  this." 

•  Don't  witness  nothin'.  sir,'  interposed  Sam.  '  Shut  your  eyes  up  tight,  sir. 
I  'd  pitch  hiiii  out  o'  winder,  only  he  couldn't  fall  far  enough,  cause  o'  the  lea.ls 
outside." 

•Sam.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  in  an  angry  voice,  as  his  uttiiidunt  made  various 
demonstrations  of  hostilities.  '  if  you  say  another  word,  or  offer  the  slightest  intei- 
fcrcncc  with  this  j)crson,  I  discharge  you  that  instant.' 

°  But,  sir  ! '  said  Sam. 

■  Huld  your  tongue,"  intf-r|MJscd  Mi.  Pickwick.     '  Take  that  hat  ii|)  again." 

But  this  Sam  llatly  mid  positively  refused  to  tio  ;  and,  after  he  h..  1  .'mi  u  severely 
reprimanded  by  his  master,  the  olHcer,  IwMng  in  a  hurr>,  coiulesj-ciidcd  to  pick  it  up 
himself:  venting  a  great  variety  of  threats  against  Sam  meamvhile.  uhieli  that 
gentleman  received  with  perfee'  composure  :  mtrt'l>  observing  that  if  Mr.  Nambx 
would  have  the  goo«lness  to  put  his  hat  on  again,  he  would  kniK'K  it  into  the  latter 
end  of  next  week.  Mr.  Namhy.  perhajis  thinking  that  such  a  pio<css  might  l«e 
priKluctive  of  inconvenience  to  himself,  declined  ti>  offer  the  teiiiplutinn,  and,  stM.n 
after,  calleel  up  Smouch.  Having  informed  him  that  the  capture  was  made,  anil  that 
he  was  to  wait  for  the  prisoner  until  he  should  have  finished  I'lressmg,  Namhy  •;ieii 
swaggered  out,  and  drove  away.  Smouch,  requesting  Mr.  i'lckniek  ui  a  stirl>  nianinr 
'to  l»e  us  alive  as  he  could,  for  it  was  a  busy  time'  drew  up  a  chair  b\  the  (lo«>r,  ami 
sat  there,  ui.til  iie  had  linished  dressing.  Sam  was  then  despatched  fi)"-  a  haekia  \ 
euacli,  and  in  it  the  triumvirate  proceeded  to  tolenian  Street.     It  was  fortunate  the 
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distancp  was  short  ;  for  Mr.  Smoiioh.  Iwsides  possessing  no  ven-  enchanting  ronvn. 
sational  iwers.  was  renderrd  a  dccide<ily  unpleasant  companion  in  a  hiiiUcd  spue,., 
by  the  I  .ly.vical  • -cakness  to  which  we  have  elsewhere  adverted. 

The  coach  hivinfj  turned  into  a  very  narrow  and  dark  street,  stopped  l>e(or<-  .1 
house  with  iron  bars  to  nil  the  windows  ;  the  door-posts  of  which  were  graced  by  11,^ 
name  and  title  of  '  Namby,  Officer  to  the  .Sheriffs  of  London  '  :  the  inner  gate  havinu 
l>een  opened  by  n  ucntlemnn  who  might  have  pussed  for  a  neglected  twin  broth,  r  . ! 
Mr.  Smouch.  and  who  was  cndowe<l  with  a  large  key  for  the  purpose.  Mi.  ritkuick 
was  shown  into  the  '  coffee-room.' 

This  coffee-room  was  a  front-parlour  :  the  principal  features  of  whiih  were  ht-h 
sand  and  stale  tobacco  smoke.  Mr.  Pickwick  bowed  to  the  three  persons  who  were 
seated  in  it  when  he  entered  ;  and  having  despatched  Sam  for  Perker,  withdrew  Jutn 
an  obscure  comer,  and  from  thence  looked  with  some  curiosity  apon  his  ntv,- 
companions. 

One  of  these  was  a  mere  boy  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  who,  though  it  was  yet  barely 
ten  o'clock,  was  drinking  gin-and-water,  and  smoking  a  cigar :  amusements  to  whiili. 
judging  from  his  inflamed  countenance,  he  had  devoted  himself  pretty  constantly  for 
y.K'  last  year  or  two  of  his  life.  Opposite  him,  engaged  in  stirring  the  fire  with  the  toe 
>'  his  right  boot,  was  a  coarse  vidgar  young  man  of  about  thirty,  with  a  sallow  fact 
ii;  '  harsh  voice  :  evidently  possessed  of  that  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  captivating 
freedom  of  manner,  which  is  to  be  acquired  in  public-house  parlours,  and  nt  low 
billianl-tables.  The  third  tenant  of  the  apartment  was  a  middle-aged  man  in  u  very 
old  suit  of  black,  who  looked  pale  and  haggard,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  iiHiin 
incessantly :  stopping,  now  and  tlien,  to  look  with  great  anxiety  out  of  the  wuuiow 
as  if  he  expected  somebody,  and  then  resuming  his  walk. 

'  You  'd  l)etter  have  the  loan  of  my  razor  this  morning,  Mr.  Ayresleigh,'  said  the 
man  who  was  stirring  the  fire,  tipping  the  wink  to  his  friend  the  boy. 

'  Thank  you,  no,  I  shan't  want  it ;  I  expect  I  shaii  be  out,  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  so,'  replied  the  other  in  a  hurried  manner.  Then,  walking  again  up  t<.  tin 
window,  and  once  more  returning  disappointed,  he  sighed  deep'\ ,  and  left  the  nxjiii ; 
upon  which  the  other  two  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

'  Well,  I  never  saw  such  a  game  as  that,'  said  the  gentleman  who  had  offrrcd  the 
razor,  whose  name  appeared  to  be  Price.  '  Never  ! '  Mr.  Price  confirmed  the  asscr 
tion  with  an  oath,  and  then  laughed  again,  when  of  course  the  boy  (who  thouglit  hi> 
companion  one  of  the  most  dashing  fellows  alive)  laughed  also. 

'  You  'd  hardly  think,  would  you  now,'  said  Price,  turning  towards  Mr.  Pickwiik 
'  that  that  chap 's  been  here  a  week  yesterday,  and  never  once  shavetf  himself  u  ■ 
because  he  feels  so  certain  he  's  going  out  in  half  an  hour's  time,  that  he  thinks  hi 
may  as  well  put  it  off  till  he  gets  home  1 ' 

'Poor  man!'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  'Are  his  chances  of  getting  out  of  h':s 
difficulties  really  so  great  ?  ' 

'  Chances  be  d — d,'  replied  Price  ;  *  he  hasn't  half  the  ghost  of  one.  I  wouldn  t 
give  that  for  his  chance  of  walking  about  the  streets  this  tin>«>  ten  years.'  With  thi^ 
Mr.  Price  snapped  his  fingers  contemptuously,  and  rang  the  ix-il. 

'Give  me  a  sheet  of  paper,  Crookey,'  said  Mr.  Pnce  to  the  attend;  1..,  :\\w  in 
dress  and  general  appearance  looked  somethinf  U t^ween  a  bankris'it  grazier,  aii'l  a 
drover  in  a  state  of  insolvency  ;  *  and  a  g'-.i-f  of  L  \nd\  and--,  ater.  Cro<.I.cy,  <i'  <■ 
hear  ?     I  'm  going  to  write  to  my  father,  a- ''  I  must  havf  u.  simulant,  oi  1  shan't 
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I  lit- 


he able  to  piU'h  it  strong  cnouuli  into  the  old  tK>y.'     At   tins  Jairtit.n^  --pnili. 
Noung  Iwy.  it  is  almost  necilicss  to  nay,  was  fairly  fonvnl-,il. 

•  That  's  rinlit,"  said  Mr.  Pric*.     '  Never  say  tlir.     All  dm.  lun't  it  .' 

•  Prime  I  '    saiil  the  young  gciitlinian. 

•  Vou  'vc  some  spirit  about  you.  you  have'  said  I'liee.     '  V>'U   vi  seen  sonii  tliin^i 

„f  liff.' 

•I  rather  think  I  have!"    replic*!  the  Im.v.     He  had   looked  a(   it   throiiKli  (In 

ilirtv  panes  of  glass  in  a  bar  d»«>r. 

.Mr.  Pickwiek  feeling  not  a  little  disgusted  with  lliis  «i'ulo;;ue.  ii^  wi  II  a-  «illi  tin 
uir  and  manner  of  the  two  beings  by  whom  it  hait  l.r<  ii  .iiiiml  on,  ^Ml^  about  to 
inquire  whether  ho  eould  not  be  accomnuKlated  with  a  private  sitting  nxmi,  win  ii  t«o 
or  three  strangers  of  genteel  npjjearunee  entered,  at  sight  «'  whom  the  Im.n  tlinw  his 
cigar  into  the  fire,  and  whis|)ering  to  Mr.  Prii-e  that  they  liiid  eome  to  '  iiiiike  it  all 
right '  for  him,  joined  them  at  a  table  in  the  further  end  of  lie  riMnii. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  matters  were  not  guini;  to  Ik-  ni'ide  nil  right  «niit< 
so  si)eedJly  as  the  young  gentleman  antieijiated  ;  for  a  ver\  long  eonvt  rsation  ensneil. 
of  which  Mr.  Pickwick  could  not  avoid  hearing  certain  angry  fragments  regarding 
dissolute  conduct,  and  rciHiitod  forgiveness.  M  last.  Hit  re  wer«'  very  distiiiel 
allusions  made  by  the  oldest  gentlenmn  of  the  |'art\  to  one  Wliiteeross  Street,  at 
which  the  young  gentleman,  notwithstanding  his  prinieness  and  his  spirit  .iiid  hi^ 
knowledge  of  life  into  the  bargain,  leelined  his  lieail    iip<m  tlie   tiibU,  and  IhwIkI 

dismally. 

Very  much  satislied  with  this  sudden  bringing  down  of  the  youth's  \al«>nr,  and 
this  effectual  lowering  of  his  tone,  .Mr.  Piekwiek  rang  the  bell,  and  was  shown,  at  his 
own  request,  into  a  private  room  furnished  with  a  carpet,  table.  ehaii-~.  sulelMiaid  ami 
sofa,  and  ornamented  with  a  looking-glass,  and  various  old  prints.  Hi  re  lu'  had  tin 
advantage  of  hearing  .Mrs.  Nambys  jierformanee  on  a  sepiare  piano  overhead  vvlii'n 
the  breakfast  was  getting  ready  ;    when  it  came,  Mr.  Perker  eatiie  t<M). 

'Aha.  my  dear  sir,'  said  the  little  man.  "nailed  at  last,  eh  .'  (.  oiiie.  eome.  I  ni 
not  sorry  for  it  either,  l)ecause  now  you  11  see  the  absurdity  of  this  eondiut.  I  ve 
noted  down  the  amount  t>f  the  taxed  costs  and  damages  for  which  the  ca-sa  .vas 
issued,  and  we  had  l)ctter  settle  at  once  and  lo-i-  no  time.  Nambx  is  eome  hou  ■  b> 
this  time,  I  dare  say.  What  say  you.  my  dear  sir  .'  Shall  I  diaw  a  che<iue,  or  will 
you?'  The  httle  man  rubbed  his  hands  with  affected  elm  rfiilnoss  as  he  said  this, 
but  glancing  at  Mr.  Pickwick's  countenance,  could  not  forbear  at  the  same  Imic 
casting  a  desponding  look  towards  .Sam  Weiler. 

'  Perker,"   said   Mr.   Pickwick,   "let    nie  luar  no  more  of  this,    1   beg.     I  see  m. 
advantage  in  stayinc  here,  so  I  shall  go  to  j'Sisnn  to  night.' 

•You  can't  go  to  Wutccross  Street,   my  dear  sir."  said   J'erker.     •  lmiM)ssible  I 
There  arc  sixty  beds  in  a  ward  ;   and  the  bolt   s  on,  sixteen  hours  out  of  Hie  four-ami 
twenty.' 

■  i  would  rather  go  to  some  other  place  of  conlinenient  if  I  can.'  said  Mr.  I'lekw  iek. 
■  If  not,  I  must  make  the  l)est  I  car  of  that.' 

'  You  can  go  to  the  Fleet,  my  dear  sir.  if  you  re  detcrniineti  to  ^i>  somewhere." 
said  Perker. 

•That'll  do,'  si.id  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  I'll  go  there  directly  I  have  linished  my 
breakfast.' 

'Stop,  stop,  my  dear  sir;    not  the  least  occasion  for  being  in  such  a   vioUnt 
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hurry  ti>  (jet  into  h  pliicc  ttiut  most  otln  r  men  arc  as  eager  to  (jet  out  of,'  sni,|  t|,,. 
)(<>ud-natured  little  ultorncy.  '  \\i  must  ha\  <■  i  habeas  corpus.  There  "11  he  im  jii<lir< 
at  chutiil)ers>  till  four  o'cloek  this  afteriiiHtn.     \'*>\i  must  wait  till  then.' 

'  Very  goo<l.'  said  Mr.  Piekwiek,  with  iintiiovcil  patience.     'Then  we  will  h.'ivc 
chop,  here,  at  two.     See  iilmut  it.  .Sam,  and  tell  them  to  i>e  punctual.' 

Mr.  Pickwick  remaining  iirm,  despite  all  the  remonstrances  and  arguments  .  • 
Pcrker,  the  chops  appeared  and  disappeared  in  due  course  ;  he  was  then  put  ml,, 
another  haekiiex -coach,  and  carried  off  to  Chancer)-  Lane,  after  waiting  half  an  h<iiir 
or  so  for  Mr.  Namhy,  who  had  a  select  dinner-party,  and  could  on  no  nccnimt  i . 
disturtn-d  U-fore. 

There  were  two  juclges  in  attendance  at  Serjeant's  Inn  one  King's  liencli.  iiii,| 
one  I'omnion  Pleas —ami  a  great  deal  of  huhiness  appeared  to  l>e  transacting  lieforc 
them,  if  the  numher  of  lawyers'  clerks  who  were  hurrying  in  and  out  \vi*li  huiuiles  (,f 
pn|)<rs  afforded  any  test.  When  they  reached  the  low  archway  whiili  forms  th» 
entrance  to  the  Inn,  Perkcr  was  detained  a  few  moments  parleying  with  the  eoaeiiiniin 
alwut  the  fare  and  the  change  ;  and  .Mr.  Pickwick,  stepping  to  one  side  to  Ik;  out  ..f 
the  way  of  the  stream  of  people  that  were  pouring  iv  and  out,  looked  about  him  wii), 
some  curiosity. 

The  p(t)pli  that  attracted  his  attention  mofct,  were  three  or  four  men  of  shabin- 
genteel  ap|><  luance.  who  touched  their  hats  to  many  of  the  attorneys  who  pas-t,|, 
and  seenud  t>  have  some  business  there,  the  nature  of  which  Mr.  Pickwick  coujii  iii,t 
divine.  They  were  curious  looking  f<  Hows.  One  was  a  slim  and  rather  lame  man 
in  rusty  black,  and  a  whif>'  neckerchief  :  another  was  a  stout  burly  person,  dresscc' 
in  the  same  a])parel,  willia  great  rcddish-bluck  cloth  round  his  neck  :  a  third  wiis  , 
111  tie  weazen  drunken-looking  Ixxly,  with  a  pimply  face.  They  were  loitering  Hbmii. 
with  their  hands  behind  them,  and  now  and  then,  with  an  anxious  countenai,(i . 
whis|)ered  something  in  the  ear  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  with  papers  as  they  hiiriHd 
l)\.  -Mr.  Pickwick  remembered  to  have  very  often  observed  them  loungins;  under 
the  archwiiy  when  he  had  been  walking  pa.st,  and  his  curiosity  was  quite  excited  In 
know  to  what  brunch  of  the  profession  these  dingy-looking  loungers  could  possibh 
l)clong. 

He  was  alwiut  to  propound  the  question  to  Namby,  who  kept  close  l)eside  iiiin. 
sucking  a  large  gold  ring  on  his  httle  finger,  when  Perker  bustled  up,  and  observiii),' 
that  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  led  the  way  into  the  Inn.  As  Mr.  Pickwick  followed. 
the  lame  niun  stei)j)ed  up  to  him,  and  civilly  touetiing  his  hat,  held  out  a  wriltm 
card,  which  Mr.  Pickwick,  not  wishing  to  hurt  the  mim"  feelings  by  relnsiiiy. 
courteously  accepted  aiid  deposited  in  his  WBistcoat-pc<  ket. 

'  Now.'  said  Perker,  turning  round  l>efore  he  entt-^td  one  of  the  ollices.  to  stt 
that  his  companions  were  close  l>ehind  him.     '  In  here,  my  dear  sir.     Hallo,  .■  hat 
you  want  't  ' 

This  la.st  question  was  addressed  to  the  lame  man,  \>li(<,  unobserved  by  Mr. 
Pickwick,  made  one  ot  the  party.  In  reply  to  it,  the  lame  man  touched  his  hatagii.i. 
with  all  imaginable  politeness,  and  motioned  towards  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Xo,  no,'  said  Perker  with  a  smile.  '  We  don't  want  you,  my  dear  friend,  lu 
don't  want  you.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  the  lame  man.  'The  gentleman  look  my  ear,l. 
I  hope  you  will  employ  me,  sir.  The  gentleman  nodded  to  me.  I  II  \>e  judged  !■> 
the  gentleman  himself.     You  nodded  to  me,  sir  ?  ' 


A  nrsY  S<'KNK  a:« 

■  I' '<ih,  i»<K»h.  lumtcnsc.  You  di»ln"t  iwhI  to  iiiiyiMxlx.  I'lckwirk  '  A  inist.iki, 
u  ,nistiik«-.'  Miul  I'rrker. 

'The  ifentletimii  haiKlM*  mi-  hi«.  tanl,'  n'plird  Mr.  I'ukwuk.  |>riHliii'iiit!  it  li.-iii 
his  waiNtcoat  pocket.  'I  ucceptiil  it.  ii>  the  ({••litUiiiaii  miiikmI  f.i  \mnIi  it  in  l;i.  I 
I  liati  >>onie  ruriosity  to  l(H)k  at  it  «hen  I  should  (k^  at  U-isiirr.      I 

Till-  little  attorney  lnir>t  into  a  loticl  laiii.'li.  ami  rctnrninit  tin-  canl  ti>  the  km  . 
mail,  inforniinjf  hini  it  Vius  all  u  iiiiNtukc.  whisjH  ri<l  to  Mr.  i'lrkwuk  as  flu  man  turn.  .1 
auiis   in  iludgfon.  that  he  was  only  a  huil. 

•  A  what  !  '    exelnimed  Mr.  Fiekwick. 

•  A  hail,'  replitil  IVrker. 

•  A  hail  !  ' 

■  Ves,  my  dear  sir  -  half  a  doaen  of  em  here.  Ituil  you  to  any  aniount,  and  only 
iliari;"  half-acrown.  Curious  trade,  isn't  it?'  -aid  IVrker.  n  (ialiiiR  him>.elf  with 
.»  j)iiich  of  >nuff. 

•  What !  Am  I  to  understand  that  these  men  earn  a  livelilKHxl  li\  Wi.iliiii,'  alx.iil 
here,  to  {)erjure  themselves  Ix-forc  the  juilues  of  the  land,  at  the  rate  of  half  a-erown 
a  crime  !  '   exclaimed  Mr.  I'ickwick,  ijuite  aghast  at  the  disclosure. 

•  Wiy,  I  don't  exactly  know  ahout  jH-rjury,  my  dear  sir,'  replied  the  little 
jjentleman.  '  Harsh  word,  my  dear  sir,  v«ry  harsh  woni  imlced.  It  s  a  U-Kal 
liction,  my  dear  sir,  nothing  more."  Sayiiij;  which,  the  altorne\  shriiKmcl  his 
<,houldei-s,  smiled,  took  a  seoonil  pinch  of  snuff,  atul  led  the  way  into  the  olliee  of  the 
jud>{p's  cltrk. 

This  was  a  room  of  specially  dirt>  ..piKaraiue.  with  a  very  low  ceilin^j  and  old 
panelled  walls  ;  and  so  hadly  lighted,  that  although  it  was  hroad  day  outside,  (jreat 
Ullow  candles  were  Imrning  on  the  desks.  At  one  end,  was  u  ilo<ir  leading  to  llie 
judtje's  private  apartment,  round  which  w.ri  etingrcKatrd  a  crowd  of  attorne\s  ami 
managing  clerks,  who  were  called  in,  iii  ilu  order  in  which  thiir  res|Meti\e  ap|M)iiil 
incurs  .stord  upon  the  file.  Every  time  tins  door  wi»s  openctl  to  let  a  parl>  out,  the 
next  party  made  a  violent  rush  to  get  in  ;  ami,  us  in  addition  to  the  nuinerous 
dialogues  which  pas.sed  hctween  tie  gentlemen  who  were  waiting  to  see  the  judge, 
a  variety  of  personal  scpiahhles  ensued  l«  t  veen  the  greater  part  of  those  who  hiid 
seen  him,  there  was  as  much  noise  as  eoiilil  vmII  I>«  rai^id  i.  an  a|iartment  of  sui  h 
conhned  dimensions. 

Nor  were  the  conversations  of  these  gentleinen  the  only  sounds  that  liroke  upon 
the  ear.  Standing  on  a  l»ox  hehind  a  wijikU  n  bar  at  another  end  of  the  room,  was  a 
clerk  in  spectacles,  who  was  'taking  the  uthdaviis':  large  hutches  of  which  were, 
from  time  to  time,  carried  into  the  jirivate  room  hy  another  elirk  for  the  jiidj.!  \ 
signature.  There  were  a  large  nuinlier  of  utlornejs'  clerks  to  Ix-  sworn,  anil  it  iK-iiig 
a  moral  impossibility  to  swear  them  all  at  once,  the  struggles  of  these  gentleinen  to 
reach  the  clerk  in  si)ectacles,  were  like  those  of  a  crowd  to  get  in  at  the  pit  diK.r  of  a 
theatre  when  Gracious  Ma jt  ^ty  honours  it  with  its  presence.  Another  fuiictioimr\ , 
from  time  to  time,  exercise.!  his  lungs  in  calling  t>ver  the  iiutnes  of  those  who  had 
k-en  sworn,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to  them  their  atlidavits  after  they  hud  l>t  i  n 
signed  by  the  judge:  which  gave  rise  to  a  few  more  •eullUs;  and  all  thts«  thin^.s 
going  on  at  the  L,ame  time,  occasioned  us  iiiiich  bustle  as  the  iinst  active  and  excitable 
person  could  desire  to  l)ehold.  There  were  ytt  another  class  ..f  persons  -  those  who 
were  waiting  to  attend  sunin.onses  their  employers  hud  taken  out.  which  it  woso|>ti>.nal 
to  the  attorney  on  the  op|)0»ite  sale  to  attenil  or  not     and  whose  business  it   was. 
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Ironi  time  to  time,  to  cry  out  the  opposite  attorney's  name  ;    to  make  certain  that 

I.e  was  nof  in  attendance  without  their  knowledge 

For  example.     Leaning  npainst  the  wall,  close  beside  the  scat  Mr.  I  ickwuk  l,a,l 

taken,  was  an  olHce-Iad  of  fourteen,  with  a  tenor  voice;    near  him,  a  conmionlaw 

clerk  with  a  bass  one. 

A  clerk  hurried  in  with  a  bmulle  of  papers,  and  stared  al  lut  him. 

•  Sniggle  and  Blink."  cried  the  tenor. 

•  Porkin  and  Snoli,'  growled  the  bass. 

•  Stumpy  and  Deacon.'  said  the  new  comer. 

Nobody" answered ;  the  next  man  who  came  in,  was  hailed  by  the  whole  tl.rit  : 
and  he  in  his  turn  shouted  for  another  firm  ;  and  then  somebody  else  roared  in  a 
l.juJ  voice  for  another ;   and  so  forth.  •       ».       ,    , 

\li  this  time,  the  man  in  the  spectacles  was  hard  at  work,  swearing  the  cUrks : 
the  oath  being  invariably  administered,  without  any  effort  at  punctuation,  nnd 
usually  in  the  following  terms :—  .  ,       ^       ,.. 

'  Take  the  book  in  your  right  hand  this  is  your  name  and  handwriting  you  swear 
tiiat  the  contents  of  this  your  affidavit  are  true  so  help  you  God  a  shilling  you  must 

tet  change  I  haven't  got  it.'  . ...     ,    . 

'  Well,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  *  I  suppose  they  are  getting  the  habeas  corpus 

ready.'  ,         .  •  n  < 

•  Yes  •  said  Sam.  '  and  I  vish  they  'd  bring  out  the  have-his-carcase.  It  s  wcry 
unpleasant  keepin'  us  vaitin'  here.  I  'd  ha'  got  half  a  dozen  have-his-carcases  ready, 
pack'd  up  and  all,  by  this  time.'  „•  „  , 

What  sort  of  cumbrous  and  unmanageable  machine,  Sam  Weller  iniufiniod  a 
habeas  corpus  to  be.  does  not  appear ;   for  Perker  at  that  moment,  walked  up,  and 

took  Mr.  Pickwick  away.  ,      ,     ,       ,  ^  i  u   i       i 

The  usual  forms  having  been  gone  through,  the  body  of  Samuel  Pickwick  was 
s.>on  afterwards  confided  to  the  custody  of  the  tipstaff,  to  be  by  him  taken  to  the 
Warden  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  there  detained  until  the  amount  of  the  damages 
and  costs  in  the  action  of  Bardell  against  Pickwick  was  fully  paid  and  satisfied. 

'  And  that,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  lau^rhing,  '  will  be  a  very  long  time.  bam.  call 
another  hackney-coach.     Perker.  my  dear  friend,  good-bye." 

'  I  shall  go  with  you.  and  see  von  safe  there,'  said  Perker. 

'  Indeed  '  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  I  would  rather  go  without  any  other  atttii.lant 
than  Sam.  As  soon  as  I  get  settled.  I  will  write  and  let  you  know,  and  I  shall  expect 
you  immediately.     Until  then,  good-bye.' 

■       As  Mr.  Pickwick  said  this,  he  got  into  the  coach  which  had  by  this  time  arrived  : 
follow-d  by  the  tipstaff.     Sam  having  stationed  himself  on  the  box,  it  rolled  away. 

'  A  most  extraordinary  man  that  1 '    said  Perker,  as  he  stopped  to  pull  on  lus 

ijloves.  ,  ^      ,. 

'  What  a  bankrupt  he  'd  make,  sir,'  observed  Mr.  Lowtcn,  who  was  standing  near. 
'  How  he  would  bother  the  commissioners  !  He  'd  set  'em  at  defiance  if  they  talked 
of  committing  him.  sir.'  

The  attorney  did  not  appear  very  much  delighted  with  his  clerk  s  professioi  a! 
estimate  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  character,  for  he  walked  away  without  deigning  any  rep  y 

The  hackney-coach  jolted  along  Fleet  Street,  as  hackney-coaches  tisuallv  do. 
The  horses  'went  better,'  the  driver  said,  when  they  had  anything  before  th.ni 
(they  must  have  gone  at  a  most  extraordinary  pace  when  there  was  nothing),  and 


MR.  PICKWICKS  LIKENESS  IS  TAKEN  wi 

>o  the  vchiflf  kept  l)ehiiul  a  cart  :  when  the  eart  Nli.|>iM(i.  it  slopp.il  :  nn.l  wh<  n  the 
cart  went  on  again,  it  did  the  same.  Mr.  Piekwiik  sat  ..j.positi-  the  lipstarf:  aiul 
the  tipstaff  sat  with  his  hat  iK-tween  his  knees,  whisthng  a  turn-,  and  U.i.kuiK  ..ut  ..f  f  lir 
the  coach  window. 

Time  performs  wonders.     By  the  powerfid  old  gentleman's  aid,  even  a  ha<  km  \ 
f,.aoh  gets  over  half  a  mile  of  ground.     They  Mopped  at  length,  antl  Mr.  Fickwirk 
alighted  at  the  gate  of  the  Fleet. 

The  tipstaff,  looking  over  his  shoulder  to  set-  that  his  iliarge  was  foUowinj; 
close  at  his  heels,  preceded  .Mr.  Pickwick  into  the  prison  ;  turning  to  the  lift,  after 
they  had  entered,  they  passed  through  an  open  door  into  a  lol>liy.  from  which  a 
heavy  gate  :  opposite  to  that  by  which  they  had  entered,  and  ^^hlcll  was  giiarde<l  li> 
a  stout  turnkey  with  the  key  in  his  hand  :  led  at  once  into  the  inferior  of  the  prison. 
Here  they  stopped,  while  the  tipstaff  delivered  his  papers  :  anil  here  Mi .  I'ickuuk 
was  apprised  that  he  would  remain,  until  he  had  underj,  >iie  the  ecreinony  known  to 
the  initiated  as  '     tting  for  your  portrait." 

*  Sitting  for  my  portrait !  '    said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'Having  your  likeness  taken,  sir,'  replied  the  stout  turnkcv.  '  We  re  capital 
hands  at  likenesses  here.  Take  'em  in  no  time.  :ind  always  exact.  Walk  in.  sir.  and 
make  yourself  at  home.' 

Mr.  Pickwick  complied  with  the  invitation,  and  sat  himself  down  :  when  Mr. 
VVeller,  who  stationed  himself  at  the  hack  of  the  chair,  whi-pere.l  that  the  sitting  uas 
merely  another  term  for  undergoing  an  inspection  by  the  different  turnkeys,  in  oi.l.  r 
that  they  might  know  prisoners  from  visitors. 

'  Well,  Sam.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  then  I  wish  the  artists  would  come.  This  is 
rather  a  public  place.'  . 

'  They  von't  be  long,  sir.  I  des -say.'  replied  Sam.     '  There  s  a  Dutch  clock,  sir. 
'  So  I  see,'  observed  Mr.  Pickwick. 
•  .\nd  a  bird-cage,  sir,'  says  Sam.     '  Veels  vithin  veels,  a  prison  in  a  prison. 

Ain't  it,  sir  ?  ' 

As  Mr.  W'eller  made  this  philosophical  remark,  .Mr.  Pickwick  was  aware  that 
his  sitting  had  commenced.  The  stout  turnkey  having  been  relieved  from  the  lock, 
sal  down,  and  looked  at  him  carelessly,  from  time  to  time,  while  a  long  thin  man  who 
had  relieved  him,  thrust  his  hands  beneath  his  coat  tails,  and  planting  himselt 
opposite,  took  a  good  long  view  of  him.  A  third  rather  surly-lm.king  gentleman  : 
who  had  apparently  been  disturbed  at  his  ten,  for  he  was  disposing  of  the  last 
remnant  of  a  crust  and  butter  when  he  came  in  :  stationed  himself  close  to  -Mr. 
Pickwick:  and,  resting  his  hands  on  his  hips,  inspected  him  narrowlv  ;  while  l«o 
others  mixed  with  the  group,  and  studied  his  features  with  most  intent  and  thoughtful 
faces.  Mr.  Pickwick  winced  a  good  deal  under  the  oi)eration,  and  appeared  to  mI 
very  uneasily  in  his  chair;  but  he  made  no  remark  to  anybody  while  it  was  being 
performed,  not  even  to  Sam,  who  reclined  upon  the  back  of  a  chair,  reflecting'.  partl> 
or.  the  situation  of  his  master,  and  partly  on  the  great  satisfaction  it  wuiiM  have 
afforded  him  to  make  a  fierce  assault  upon  all  the  turnkeys  there  assembled,  ..iie  afti  r 
tho      ler,  it  it  were  lawful  and  peaceable  so  to  do. 

At  length  the  likeness  ivas  com|  letcd.  and  .Mr.  Pickwick  was  informcil.  tliat  U<- 
might  now  proceed  into  the  prison. 

'  Where  am  I  to  sleep  to-night  ?  '    incpiircd  Mr.  Piekwick. 

'  VVhy  I  don't  rightly  know  alxmt  to-night,*  replied  the  stout  turnkey. 
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l,e  chMiniucd  on  somebwly  to-morrow,  and  then  you  '11  \>e  all  snug  and  conifortalle. 
Tlie  first  night 's  generallv  rather  unsettled,  but  you  '11  lie  set  all  squans  to-morrow.' 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  turnkeys  had  a  l«;d  to 
let.  which  Mr.  Pickwick  could  have  for  that  night.     He  gladly  agreed  to  hire  it. 

'  If  you  "11  come  with  me,  I  '11  show  it  you  at  once,'  said  the  man.  •  It  inn't  a 
large  'un  ;   but  it 's  an  out-and-outer  to  sleep  in.     This  way,  sir.' 

Thev  passed  through  the  inner  gate,  and  descended  a  short  flight  of  steps.  Tie 
key  was  turned  after  them  ;  and  Mr.  Pickwick  found  himself,  for  the  first  time  in  iiis 
life,  within  the  walls  of  a  debtor's  prison. 


CHAPTER    XLI 

WII.VT  ItKFELL  .MK,  PU  KWICK  WHEN  HE  «J<)T  INTO  THE  FI.KKT  : 
WHAT  i'UlSONEUS  HE  SAW  THERE;  AND  HOW  HE  PASSED  THE 
NKJHT 

MR.  TOM  ROKER,  the  gentleman  who  had  accompanied  ^Ir.  Pickwick 
into  the  prison,  turned  sharp  round  to  the  right  when  he  got  to  tlu- 
bottom  of  the  little  flight  of  steps,  and  led  the  way  through  un  iron 
gate  which  stood  open,  and  up  another  short  flight  of  steps,  iut(,  a 
long  narrow  gallery,  dirty  and  low.  paved  with  stone,  and  very  dimly  lighted  by  a 
window  at  each  remote  end.  j  ,     i 

'  This,'  said  the  gentleman,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  looking 
carelessh  over  his  shoulder  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  this  here  is  the  hall  flight.' 

'  Oh  '  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  down  a  dark  and  filthy  staircase,  winch 
appeared  to  le-  1  to  a  range  of  damp  and  gloomy  stone  vaults,  beneath  the  ground, 
■  and  those,  I  suppose,  arc  the  little  cellars  where  the  prisoners  keep  their  small 
.juantitics  of  coals.     Unpleasant  places  to  have  to  go  down  to  ;   but  very  convenient, 

I  dare  say.'  ...,.,  ..i  . 

'  Yes,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  was  convenient,'  replied  the  gentleman,    seeing 

that  a  few  people  live  there,  pretty  snug.     That 's  the  Fair,  that  is.' 

'  My  friend,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  you  don't  really  mean  to  sa^  that  human  beings 
live  down  in  those  wretched  dungeons  ?  '  .       u     ■  i    n  •>  • 

•  Don't  I  ?  •  replied  Mr.  Roker,  with  indignant  astonishment ;  '  why  shouldn  1 1  . 

'  Live  !     Live  down  there  ! '   exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Live  down  there  !  Yes,  and  die  down  there,  too,  very  often  ! '  replied  Mr. 
lloker ;  '  and  what  of  that  ?  WTio  's  got  to  say  anything  agin'  it  ?  Live  ilown 
there  !     Yes,  and  a  werv  good  place  it  is  to  live  in,  ain't  it  ?  ' 

As  Roker  turned  somewhat  fiercely  upon  Mr.  Pickwick  in  saying  this,  and 
moreover  muttered  in  an  excited  fashion  certain  unpleasant  invocations  concerning 
his  own  eyes,  limbs,  and  circulating  fluids,  the  latter  gentleman  deemed  it  advisable 
to  pursue  the  discourse  no  further.  Mr.  Roker  then  proceeded  to  mount  another 
staircase,  as  dirtv  as  that  which  led  to  the  place  which  had  just  been  the  subject  ot 
discussion,  in  which  ascent  he  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Pickwick  and  ^>am. 

'  There,'  said  Mr.  Roker,  pausing  for  breath  when  they  reached  another  galler> 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  one  below,  '  this  is  the  cofiee-room  flight ;    the  one 
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above  's  the  third,  and  the  one  above  that 's  the  top  ;  iiiid  the  loom  wliirc  \.iii  re  a 
L'oing  to  sleep  to-nijjht  is  the  warden's  room,  and  it  's  thi>  way~eotiu-  «.ii.'  llavinj.' 
said  all  this,  in  a  l)reath,  Mr.  Roker  mounted  another  flJRht  of  stairs,  with  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller  following  at  his  heels. 

These  staircases  received  light  from  sundry  windows  jiUufd  at  soiiu-  liltlc 
distance  above  the  floor,  and  looking  into  a  gravelled  areii  bounded  by  a  high  bruk 
wall,  with  iron  chevaux-defrise  at  the  top.  This  area,  it  aj)ptartil  from  Mr.  Hoktr's 
statement,  was  the  racket -ground  ;  and  it  further  appeiind,  on  the  testimony  of  the 
same  gentleman,  that  there  was  a  smaller  area  in  that  poilion  of  the  prison  which  was 
nearest  Farringdon  Street,  denominated  and  calletl  '  tin-  I'liinted  (iround.'  from  the 
(act  of  its  walls  having  once  displayed  the  semblances  of  various  nien-of-war  in  full 
sail,  and  other  artistical  effects  achieved  in  bygone  times  by  some  imprist)ned 
draughtsman  in  his  leisure  hours. 

Having  conmmnicated  this  piece  of  information,  apparently  more  for  the  purp«>sc 
of  discharging  his  bosom  of  an  important  fact,  than  with  any  specilic  view  of  enlighten- 
ing Mr.  Pickwick,  the  guide,  having  at  length  reached  another  gallery.  led  the  way 
into  a  small  passage  at  the  extreme  end  :  opened  a  door  :  and  diselosetl  an  apartment 
of  an  appearance  by  no  means  inviting,  containing  eight  or  nine  iron  bedsteads. 

'  There,'  said  Mr.  Roker,  holding  the  door  open,  and  looking  trium|)hantl>  round 
at  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  there  's  a  room  ! ' 

Mr.  Pickwick's  face,  however,  betokened  such  a  ver>  trilling  j)oition  of  satisfiu- 
tion  at  the  appearance  of  his  lotlging,  that  Mr.  Roker  looked  for  a  reciproeil\  of 
feeling  into  the  countenance  of  Samuel  Weller,  who,  until  now,  I  id  oliserved  a 
dignified  silence. 

'  There  *s  a  room,  young  man,'  observed  Mr.  Roker. 
'  I  see  it,'  replied  Sam,  with  a  placid  nod  of  the  head. 

'  You  wouldn't  think  to  find  such  a  room  as  this  in  the  Farringdon  Hotel,  would 
you  ?  '   said  Mr.  Roker,  with  a  complacent  smile. 

To  this  Mr.  Weller  replied  with  an  easy  and  unstudied  closing  <>f  one  eye  ; 
which  might  be  considered  to  mean,  either  that  he  would  have  thought  it,  or  that  he 
would  not  have  thought  it,  or  that  he  had  never  thought  anything  at  all  about  it  : 
as  the  observer's  imagination  suggested.  Having  executed  this  feat,  and  re-ojjened 
his  eye,  Mr.  Weller  proceeded  to  inquire  which  was  the  individual  bedstead  that 
.Mr.  Roker  had  so  flatteringly  described  as  an  ont-and-outer  to  sleep  in. 

'  That 's  it,'  replied  Mr.  Roker,  pointing  to  a  very  rusty  one  in  a  corner.     "  It 
would  make  ai  y  one  go  to  sleep,  that  bedstead  would,  whether  they  wanted  to  or  not.' 
'  I  should  think,'  said  Sam,  eyeing  the  piece  of  furniture  in  question  with  a  look 
of  excessive  disgust,  '  I  should  think  poppies  was  nothing  to  it." 
'  Nothing  at  all,'  said  Mr.  Roker. 

'And  I  s'pose,'  said  Sam,  with  a  sidelong  glance  at  his  master,  ns  if  to  sec 
whether  there  were  any  symptoms  of  his  determination  being  shal  en  by  wliat  passed, 
•  I  s'pose  the  other  genTmen  as  sleeps  here,  are  gtnl'men.' 

'  Nothing  but  it,'  said  Mr.  Roker.     '  One  of  'em  takes  his  twi'.se  pints  of  ule  a. 
day,  and  never  leaves  ?ff  smoking  even  at  his  meals.' 
'  He  must  be  a  first-rater,'  said  Sam. 
'  A  1.'  replied  Mr.  Roker. 

Nothing  daunted,  even  by  this  ii:.;elligence,  Mr.  Pickwick  smilingly  announceil 
his  determination  to  test  the  powers  of  the  narcotic  bedstead  fo.  that  night ;    and 
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Mr.  Uokcr.  after  informiuK  him  that  he  could  retire  to  rest  at  *'.atever  hour  he 
thought  proper,  without  any  further  notice  or  formahty,  walked  off.  leavu.„  h.in 

standing  with  Sam  in  the  gallery.  i  •  ji  j  •     lu       i 

It  was  getting  dark  ;    that  is  to  say.  a  few  gas  jets  ^ere  kmdled  .n  th.s  plae.. 
which  was  never  light,  l.y  way  of  compliment  to  the  evenu,g.  wh.ch  had  set  m  outs.,1,^ 
As  i     was  rather  warn.,  som^  of  the  tenants  of  the  numerous  l.ttle  roon,s  wh. 
opened  into  the  gallery  on  either  hand,  had  set  their  doors  ajar.     Mr.  P.ekwuk  p„,...i 
To  them  as  he  passed  along,  with  great  curiosity  and  mterest.     Here  four  or   .vo 
great  hulking  fellows,  just  visible  through  .  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke   were  engage.!  „. 
noisy  and  riotous  conversation  over  half-emptied  pots  of  beer,  or  playmg  at  all-fours 
with  a  verv  greasy  pack  of  cards.     In  the  adjoining  room,  some  solitary  tenant  m.gh 
Jh.  seen    D0rin7.  bv  the  lijht  of  a  feeble  tallow  candle,  over  a  bundle  of  soiled  an.l 
tattered  papers,  yellow  wuh  dust  and  dropping  to  pieces  from  age  :    writmg.  for  th- 
hundredth    ime,  some  lengthened  statement  of  his  grievances,  for  the  perusal  of  so.ue 
iJrct  man  whose  eyes  it  would  never  reach,  or  whose  heart  .t  would  never  touch. 
in  a  third   «  man,  with  his  wife  and  a  whole  crowd  of  children,  might  be  seen  making 
up  a  scanty  bed  on  the  ground,  or  upon  a  few  chairs,  for  the  younger  ones  to  ,>nss  the 
night  in.   "And  in  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth,  and  a  sixth,  and  a  seventh,  the  no.se.  and 
the  beer,  and  the  tobacco-smoke,  and  the  cards,  all  came  over  again  in  greater  forn- 

than  before.  ^^^^^_^^  themselves,  and  mor«  especially  on  the  staircases,  there  lingirc.l 
a  great  number  of  people,  who  came  there,  some  because  their  rooms  were  empty 
andlonesome.  others  because  their  rooms  were  full  and  hot ;  the  greater  part  because 
Jh-v  were  restless  and  uncomfortable,  and  not  possessed  of  the  secre  of  exactly 
knowing  what  to  do  with  themselves.  There  were  many  classes  of  people  here,  ron. 
the  labouring  man  in  his  fustian  jacket,  to  the  broken-down  spendthrift  in  h.s  sha« 
drlssing-gown,  most  appropriately  out  at  elbows  ;  but  there  was  the  same  air  al.ou 
them  all  -a  listless  gaol-bird  careless  swagger,  a  vagabond.sh  who  s-afraid  sort  . 
bearing,  which  is  wholly  indescribable  in  words,  but  which  any  man  can  understan.l 
i,»  one  moment  if  he  wish,  by  setting  foot  in  the  nearest  debtors  pnson,  and  look- 
ing  at  the  very  first  group  of  people  he  sees  there,  with  the  same  mterest  as  Mr. 

Pickwick  did^^  me.  Sam.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  leaning  over  the  iron  rail  at  the  stairh.  ad. 
'  it  strikes  me,  Sam,  that  imprisonment  for  debt  is  scarcely  any  punishment  at  .11. 

•  Think  not,  sir  ?  '    inquired  Mr.  Wel'.er.  ,•    i  »,     «    i       i 

•  You  see  how  these  fellows  drink,  and  smoke,  and  roar,    replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 
'  It 's  quite  impossible  that  they  can  mind  it  much.'  ,     ,.      •  j  ^     . 

'  \h  that's  just  the  werv  thing,  sir.'  rejoined  Sam.  'Ih^y  don  t  mind  it;  it  s  . 
regular  holiday  to  them-all  porter  and  skittles.  It 's  the  t'other  vuns  as  gets  done 
over  vith  thi;  sort  o'  thing:  them  down-hearted  fellers  as  can  t  svg  avay  at  th. 
beer.'  nor  play  at  skittles  neithe.- ;  them  as  vould  pay  if  they  could,  and  gets  low  l.y 
£Lg  boxed  up.  I'll  tell  you  wot  it  s,  sir;  th.m  as  is  alvays  a  idlin  in  pul.lU- 
houses  it  don't  damage  at  all.  and  them  as  is  alvays  a  work.n  wen  they  can.  . 
damages  too  much.  "  It 's  unekal,"  a.  my  father  used  to  say  wen  his  g.og  worn  t 
made  half-and-half  :    "  It  's  unekal,  and  thai 's  the  fault  on  it 

'  I  think  you  're  right,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  a  few  moments   reflectio,  , 

'  '*"'•  P'rap*'-  now  and  then,  there  's  some  honest  people  as  likes  it.'  obser>'ed  M. . 
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Weller,  in  a  ruminative  tone  ;   '  but  1  never  heerd  o'  one  ok  I  can  call  to  niiiitl.  'rept 
the  little  dirty-faced  man  in  the  brown  coat ;  and  that  was  force  of  habit.' 

'  And  who  wab  he  1 '  inquired  Mr.  Fickwiclc. 

'  Wy,  that 's  just  the  wer>-  point  as  nobody  never  know'd.'  replied  Sam. 

'  But  what  did  he  do  ?  ' 

'  Wy,  he  did  wot  many  men  as  ha.4  l)een  much  better  know'd  haM  done  in  their 
time,  sir,'  replied  Sam,  '  he  run  a  match  agin'  the  constable,  and  vun  it.' 

'  In  other  words,  I  suppose.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  he  got  into  debt.' 

*  Just  that,  sir,'  replied  Sam,  '  and  in  course  o'  time  he  come  here  in  consekcns. 
It  wam't  much— execution  for  nine  pound  nothin',  multiplied  by  Jive  for  ri)sts  ; 
but  hows'ever  here  he  stopped  for  seventeen  year.  If  he  got  any  wrinkles  in  his  face, 
they  was  stopped  up  with  the  dirt,  for  both  the  dirty  face  and  the  brown  coat  wos 
just  the  same  at  the  end  o'  that  time  as  they  wos  at  the  >)eginnin'.  He  vios  a  wcry 
peaceful  inoKendin'  little  creetur,  and  was  alvays  a  bustlin'  alwut  for  somelMHly.  or 
playin'  rackets  and  never  vinnin' ;  till  at  last  the  turnkeys  they  got  quite  fond  »>n 
him.  and  he  wos  in  the  lodge  ev'ry  night,  a  chattering  vith  'em.  and  tellm'  stories, 
and  all  that  'ere.  Vun  night  he  wos  in  there  as  usual,  along  vith  a  wery  oUI  friend 
of  his,  as  wos  on  the  lock,  ven  he  says  all  of  a  sudden,  "  I  ain't  seen  the  nicrket  out- 
side. Bill,"  he  says  (Fleet  Market  wos  there  at  that  time)—"  I  ain't  seen  the  market 
outside.  Bill,"  he  says,  "  for  seventeen  year."  "  I  knt)w  you  ain't,"  says  the  turn- 
key, smoking  his  pipe.  "  I  should  like  to  see  it  for  a  niinit,  Bill."  he  says.  "  Wery 
probable,"  says  the  turnkey,  smoking  his  pijie  verj-  fierce,  and  making  lielieve  he 
wam't  up  to  wot  the  little  man  wanted.  *'  Bill."  says  the  little  man.  more  .  I.rupt 
than  afore,  "  I  've  got  the  fancy  in  my  head.  Let  me  see  the  public  streets  onct- 
more  afore  I  die ;  and  if  I  ain't  struck  with  apoplexy,  I  'II  be  buck  in  five  minits  by 
the  clock."  "  And  wot  'ud  become  o'  me  if  you  uos  struck  with  apoplexy  ?  "  said  the 
turnkey.  "  Wy,"  says  the  little  creetur.  "  whoeve»-  found  me.  'ud  bring  me  home, 
for  I  've  got  my  card  in  my  pocket.  Bill."  he  says,  "  No.  20.  Coffee-room  Flight " 
and  that  wos  true,  sure  enough,  for  wen  he  wanted  to  make  the  acquaintance  »>f  any 
new  comer,  he  used  to  pull  out  a  little  limp  card  vith  them  words  on  it  and  nothin' 
else :  in  consideration  of  vich,  he  wos  always  called  Number  Twenty.  The  turnkey 
takes  a  fix  '.  look  at  him,  and  at  la.st  he  says  in  a  solemn  manner.  "  Tventy,"  he  says, 
"  I  'II  trust  you  ;  you  won't  get  your  old  friend  into  trouble."  "  No,  my  boy  ;  I 
hope  I  've  somethin'  better  behind  here."  says  the  little  man  :  and  as  he  said  it  be 
hit  his  little  veskit  wery  hard,  and  then  a  tear  started  out  o'  each  eye,  which  wos  wery 
extraordinarj',  for  it  wos  supposed  as  water  never  touched  his  face.  He  shmik  the 
turnkey  by  the  hand  ;   out  he  vent ' 

'  And  never  came  back  again.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Wrong  fo'  vunce,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Weller.  '  for  back  he  come,  two  minits  afore 
the  time,  a  bilin'  with  rage :  sayin'  how  he  'd  been  nearly  run  over  by  a  hackney- 
roach  :  that  he  wam't  used  to  it  :  and  be  was  blowed  if  he  wouldn't  w"ite  to  the 
Lord  Mayor.  They  got  him  pacified  at  last ;  and  for  live  years  arter  that,  he  never 
even  so  much  as  peeped  out  o'  the  lodge-gate.' 

'  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  died,  I  suppose,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  No,  he  didn't,  sir,'  replied  Sam.  '  He  got  a  curiosity  to  go  and  taste  the  beer  at 
a  new  public-house  over  the  way,  and  it  wos  such  a  wery  nice  parlour,  that  he  took 
it  into  his  head  to  go  there  every  night,  wich  he  did  for  a  long  time,  always  cumin' 
hack  r^'Iar  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afore  the  gate  shut,  wich  wos  all  wery  snug 
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and  comforUble.    At  last  he  began  to  get  so  precious  jolly,  ^h-t  he  used  to  (orRct 

how  the  time  vent,  or  care  nothin'  at  ull  aoout  .t   and  he  vent  »"f*""'J«  "«'''' 

later,  till  vun  n.ght  hi*  old  friend  wo,  ju.t  a  .huttm'  the  gate-had  turned  the  key 

mvcr.  nil  «uii      K  -.  iT„u  howl   Rill  "  he  savs.     "  Wot.  am  t  you  tMiiiic  h«>iue 

nfact-wcnhecomeup.        Hold  hard.  um.    nesuj*.  "k^i  „.„„,.. 

vet  Tventy  ?  "  wys  the  turnkey.  "  I  thought  you  wa.  m.  long  ago.  No.  I  wasn 

ays  the  htt  e  ,^n.  vith  a  .mile.     "  Well.  then.  I  '11  tell  you  wot  .t  .s  my  (ran.  .■ 

3    he      mkeT  op^^^     the  gate  wery  slow  and  .ulky.  "  it 's  my  'pimon  a.  you  ve 

kS  into  Sc^mpa^y  o'  late,  which  I  'm  wery  sorry  to  see      Now    I  don  t  w.sh  to 

I        »Ki„„  h«^h  "  he  says   "  but  if  you  can't  confine  yourself  to  steady  circles,  and 

Ltour  vav  bl  at  igJ^r  hours.  L  sure  as  you  're  a  sUndm'  there   I  Ml  shut  sou 

o^t  altoith^r  1  •■     The  httle  man  was  seized  vith  a  wiolent  P.t  o'  tren.blm  .  and  never 

v«.n»  outside  the  prison  walls  artervards  ! '  ... 

a"  slm  concluded.  Mr.  Pickwick  slowly  retraced  his  steps  downstairs.  AlUr 
a  few  thoughtful  turns  in  the  Painted  Ground,  which  as  it  was  now  dark  wus  ne«rl> 
de^rted.  he  intimated  to  Mr.  Weller  that  he  thought  .t  high  time  for  h.m  to  withd  aw 
or  the  night ;  requesting  him  to  seek  a  bed  in  some  adjacent  publ.c-house  and  return 
early  in  L  morning,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  his  master  s  wnr.lro.,e 
mm  the  George  and  Vulture.  This  request  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  prepared  to  ohey 
with  as  goou  a  grace  as  he  could  assume,  but  with  a  very  considerable  show  .,[ 
reluctance  nevertheless.  He  even  went  so  fa.  as  to  essay  sundry  m.ffectual  hints 
^garding  the  expediency  of  stretching  himself  on  the  gravel  for  tha  night ;  l.nt 
finding  Mr.  Pickwick  obstin«tay  deaf  to  any  such  suggestions,  finally  withdrew 

Sere  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pickwick  felt  very  low-spirited  luu 
uncomfortable  :  not  for  lack  of  society,  for  the  prison  was  very  ful.  and  a  »K,ttle  of 
w^  would  at  once  have  purchased  the  utmost  good-fellowship  of  a  few  cho.oe  spirits. 
without  any  more  formal  ceremony  of  introduction ;  but  he  wo.  alone  in  the  coarse 
vulgar  crowd,  and  felt  the  depression  of  spirit  and  sinking  of  heart,  naturally  conse- 
quent on  the  reflectiop  tha,  he  was  cooped  and  caged  up.  without  a  prospect  of  libera- 
Uon.  As  to  the  dea  oi  releasing  himself  by  ministering  to  the  sharpness  of  Dodsoi, 
and  Fogg,  it  never  for  an  instant  entered  his  thoughts.  ,       ,,    , 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  turned  again  into  the  coffee-room  gallery,  and  walk  d 
slowly  to  and  fro.  The  place  was  intolerably  dirty,  and  the  smell  of  tobacco-smoke 
perfectly  suffocating.  There  was  a  perpetual  slamming  and  banging  of  doors  as  the 
people  went  in  and  out;  and  the  noise  of  their  voices  and  footsteps  echoed  an,l 
re-echoed  through  the  passages  constantly.  A  young  woman,  with  a  child  m  her 
arms,  who  seemed  scarcely  able  to  crawl,  from  emaciation  and  mrsery.  was  walking 
Ta^d  down  the  passage  in  conversation  with  her  husband,  who  had  no  other  plaee 
to  see  her  in.  As  they  passed  Mr.  Pickwick,  he  could  hear  the  female  sob  ;  and  onee 
Ihe  burst  into  such  a  p Jsion  of  grief,  that  she  was  compelled  to  lean  against  the  wall 
for  support,  while  the  man  took  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  tried  to  soothe  her 

Mr  Pickwick's  heart  was  really  too  full  to  bear  it.  and  he  went  upstairs  to  bed. 
Now.  although  the  warden's  room  was  a  very  uncomfortable  one  (being,  in  everv 
point  of  decoration  and  convenience,  several  hundred  degrees  i"*«"°' »"  **>'^^«""""" 
nfirmary  of  a  county  gaol),  it  had  at  present  the  merit  of  bemg  wholly  deserted  sav. 
by  Mr.  Pickwick  himself.  So.  he  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  his  little  iron  bedstead,  and 
began  to  wonder  how  much  a  year  the  warden  made  out  of  the  dirty  room.  Having 
satisfied  himself,  by  mathematical  calculation,  that  the  apartment  was  abou  ^o 
in  annup'    alue  to  the  freehold  of  a  small  street  in  the  suburbs  of  Loudon,  he  took  to 
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wondering  what  |K)Nsiblc  temptation  coi       have  intiiictd  u  (liiifty-liHikiii^  H>  tlial  uiis 

crawling  over  his  pantalwms,  to  come  ir      .i  close  prison,  whin  hr  had  thf  rhour  o(  mi 

iiiuny  air>'  situations     a  course  if  nicd.      ion  which  led  K.ni  to  the  in. 

sion  that  the  insect  was  mad.      Alter  M-ttliuK  this  jjuint.  he  lirj{»i> 

that  he  was  geiting  sleepy  ;    whercuptm  ho  liM)k  his  ni»rht  cnii  out 

which  he  had  had  the    )r»-taution  to  stow  it  in  the  nioriiin);,  .mil.  leis. 

hinise'f,  got  ii*  ■»  l)cd,     :id  (ell  a.^lcep. 

'  Bravo!  I.tclo  rtoc-cut  and  shufllc-  pay  away  nt  it.  Zephyr  !  I'm  Miii.thernl 
if  the  Ojiera  llor  .  isn't  your  i)rojwr  hemisphere.  Keep  it  up!  ll<«>ra\  !'  Thtsf 
expressions,  delivered  in  a  most  Imisterous  tone,  miuI  uec«ini|iiiiiu(l  with  i'liil  |muIs  iI 
laughter,  roused  Mr.  I'lckwiek  from  one  of  those  iid  slunihers  whah.  last  inn  ">  rciilil  \ 
some  half-hour,  seem  to  the  sleeper  to  have  Uen  protruded  for  three  wi »  ks  or  a  month. 

The  voice  had  no  sooner  ceased  than  the  rtMim  was  shaken  with  sueh  \ioUn<f 
that  the  wimlows  rattled  in  their  frames,  and  the  U-dsteads  trenil>ltd  afiam. 
Mr.  Pickwick  started  up,  and  remained  for  some  miiniles  Jixed  in  mute  astonishnu  nt 
at  the  scene  l)cfore  him. 

On  the  floor  of  the  room,  a  man  in  a  broad-skirted  jtrcen  i-oal,  with  lorduroy 
knee  smalls  and  grey  cotton  stockings,  was  i)erfomiing  the  most  pojmUir  steps  t>(  a 
hornpipe,  with  a  slang  and  burlesque  carieutu'  of  uraie  and  linhtiies>.  which,  com- 
bined with  the  very  appropriate  character  of  .oslimie,  was  inexpressibly  ubsurd. 
.\nother  man,  evidently  very  drui  .,  wlio  hao  obably  been  tumbled  into  \>ed  by 
nisi  companions,  was  sitting  up  b«  ween  the  sneets,  warbling  as  mueli  as  he  could 
recollect  of  a  comic  song,  with  the  tw  '  inttnsely  sentimental  feeling  and  expresion  ; 
while  a  third,  seated  on  of"  of  the  b'  -J'-ads,  was  applauding  both  performers  with 
the  air  oi  a  profound  co..  >.  seur,  and  li.couraging  them  by  such  ebullitions  as  had 
alrr   ^y  roused  Mr.  Pickwi...  Trom  his  sleep. 

This  last  man  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  n  class  of  gentry  which  never  can 
l)c  seen  in  full  perfection  but  in  such  places  ;— they  may  Ik-  met  witii,  in  an  imperfect 
state,  oocasionally  about  stable-yards  and  public-houses  ;  but  tney  never  attain 
their  full  bloom  except  in  these  hot-lietis,  which  would  almost  setiu  to  be  considerately 
provided  by  the  Legislature  for  the  sole  puqiosc  of  rearing;  thcni. 

He  was  a  tall  fellow,  with  an  olive  complexion,  long  <lark  hair,  and  very  thick 
bushy  whiskers  meeting  under  his  chin.  He  wore  no  neckerchief,  as  he  had  lieen 
playing  rackets  all  day,  and  his  open  shirt  collar  displayed  their  full  luxuriance.  On 
his  head  he  wore  one  of  the  common  cightcenpenny  French  skull  caps,  with  a  gautly 
tassel  dangling  therefrom,  very  happily  in  keeping  with  a  common  fustian  coat.  His 
legs :  which,  being  long,  were  affli-  ed  with  weakness  :  graced  a  pair  of  Oxford- 
mixture  trousers,  made  to  show  the  full  symmetry  of  those  limbs.  Being  sonu  what 
negligently  braced,  however,  and,  moreover,  but  imperfectly  buttoned,  they  fell  in  a 
series  of  not  the  most  graceful  folds  over  a  pair  of  shoes  sutliciently  down  at  heel  to 
display  a  pair  of  very  soiled  white  stockings.  There  was  a  rakish,  vagabond  smartness, 
and  a  kind  of  boastful  rascality,  about  the  whole  man,  that  was  worth  a  mine  of  gold. 
This  figure  was  the  first  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Pickwick  was  Imiking  on  ;  \i\wu 
which  he  winked  to  the  Zephyr,  and  entreated  him,  with  mock  gravity,  not  to  wake 
the  gentleman. 

'  Why,  bless  the  gentleman's  honest  heart  and  soul ! '  said  the  Zephyr,  turning 
round  and  affecting  the  extremity  of  surprise ;  '  the  gentleman  w  awake.  Hem, 
Shakespeare  !      How  do  you  do,  sL         How  is  Mary  and  Sarah,  sir  ?   and  the  ccar 
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old  lady  at  home,  sir  ?  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  put  my  compliments  int«  the 
first  little  pareel  you  're  sending  that  way,  sir.  and  say  that  I  would  have  sent  em 
before,  only  I  was  afraid  they  might  be  broken  in  the  waggon  sir  Y 

'bont  overwhelm  the  gentleman  with  ordinary  c.v.l.t.  when  you  see  he  s 
anxious  to  have  something  to  drink.'  said  the  8en«^"J'«|,7;tJ  *J»f  ^*»"'''''^'  ^''^  » 
inon«.  Rir       '  Whv  don't  you  ask  the  gentleman  what  he  11  take  T  .    „     „, 

'"uar  me  I  quite  forW  replied  the  other.  '  What  teJH  you  take,  sir  ?  Will 
you  take  port  ^Ine  sir.  or  sherry  wine,  sir  ?  I  ean  reeommend  the  ale,  s.r  ;  or  perhaps 
vou  'd  Hke  to  taste  the  porter,  sir  ?      Allow  me  to  have  the  fehe.ty  of  hang.ng  up 

'""  wi?h'S'tt'speaker  snatehed  that  artiele  of  dress  f«,m  Mr  Pickwick^  head 
and  fixed  it  in  a  twilling  on  that  of  the  drunken  man.  who  firmly  impressed  w.th 
the  belief  that  he  was  delighting  a  numerous  assembly,  contmued  to  hammer  a^vay 
at  Che  comic  song  in  the  most  melancholy  strams  imagmable.  ,      ,      ,.       .^ 

Taking  a  man's  night-cap  from  his  brow  by  violent  means,  and  adjustmg  ,t  on 
the  head  cff  an  unknown  gentleman  of  dirty  exterior,  however  ingemous  a  w.tt.csm 
n  itself,  is  unquestionably  one  of  those  which  come  under  the  denom.nat.on  ,, 
>ra  iea  jokes.'  Viewing  the  matter  precisely  in  this  hght.  Mr.  f  «>--^'jf- 
the  slightest  intimation  of  his  purpose,  sprang  vigorously  out  of  bed,  struck  he 
Zephyr  so  smart  a  blow  in  the  chest  as  to  deprive  him  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
commodity  which  sometimes  bears  his  name,  and  then,  recaptunng  his  n.ght-cap, 
boldly  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  of  defence. 

'Now,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  gasping  no  less  from  excitement  than  from  the 
expenditure  of  so  much  energy,  '  come  on-both  of  you-both  of  you  !  W.th  tins 
uS  invitation  the  worthy  gentleman  communicated  a  revolving  motion  to  h.s 
clenched  fists,  by  way  of  appalling  his  antagonists  with  a  display  of  science. 

It  might  have  been  Mr.  Pickwick's  very  unexpected  gallanti^'jor  it  m.gh  have 
been  the  complicated  manner  in  which  he  had  got  himself  out  of  bed,  and  fallen  all 
in  a  mass  upon  the  hornpipe  ma-  that  touched  his  adversaries.  Touched  they 
were  •  for,  instead  of  then  and  there  making  an  attempt  to  commit  manslaughter 
Ts  Mr.  Pickwick  implicitly  believed  they  would  have  done,  they  paused,  stared  at 
each  other  a  short  time,  and  finally  laughed  outnght.  .,  ^u    i    i. 

'Well ;   you  're  a  trump,  and  I  like  you  all  the  better  for  it.'  said  the  Zephp. 
'  Now  jump  into  bed  again,  or  you  '11  catch  the  rheumatics.     No  mahce  I  hope  I 
said^he  man.  extending  a  hand  the  size  of  the  yellow  clump  of  fingers  which  some- 
times ^^Z^/^:^';^^^,^  ^,,^  ^.t  alacrity  ;  for,  now  that  the  exc.t. 

ment  was  over,  he  began  to  feel  rather  cool  about  the  legs. 

'Mow  me  the  Lour,'  said  the  gentleman  with  the  whiskers,  presenting  h,s 

dexter  hand,  and  aspirating  the  A.  .^  j  i»  „ 

'With  much  pleasure,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  and  having  executed  a  very  long 

and  solemn  shake,  he  got  into  bed  again. 

'  My  name  is  Smangle,  sir,'  said  the  man  with  the  whiskers. 

'  Oh,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Mine  is  Mivins,'  said  the  man  in  the  stockings. 

'  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Hem,'  coughed  Mr.  Smangle. 

'  Did  you  speak,  sir  ? '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
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'  No.  I  did  not,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Smanglc. 

'  I  thought  you  did,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

All  this  was  ver\  genteel  and  pleasant ;  and.  to  make  matters  still  niort  comfort- 
able. Mr.  Smangle  assured  Mr.  Pickwick  a  great  many  times  that  he  «nt<rtai.u.l  a 
very  high  respect  for  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  ;  which  sentiment,  intlc.-d.  .lid  liim 
infinite  credit,  as  he  could  be  in  no  wise  supposed  to  ur       .tand  them. 

'  Are  you  going  through  the  Court,  sir  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Smangle. 

'  Through  the  what  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickw  ick. 

'  Through  the  Court— Portugal  Street-  the  Court  for  the  Relief  of 

'  Oh,  no,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.      '  No,  I  am  not.' 

'  Going  out,  perhaps  ?  '  suggested  Mivins. 

'  I  fear  not,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.      '  I  refuse  to  i)ay  some  dnmngc 
here  in  consequence.' 

'  Ah,'  -aid  Mr.  Smangle,  '  paper  has  been  my  niin.' 

'  A  stationer,  I  presume,  sir  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwiik.  innocently. 

*  Stationer  1  No,  no;  confound  and  curse  me  I  Not  so  low  as  that.  No 
trade.      When  I  say  paper,  I  mean  bills.' 

*  Oh,  you  use  the  word  in  that  sense.      I  sec,'  said  Mr.  Pickwiik. 

*  Damme  !  A  gentleman  nmst  expect  reverses.'  said  Smangle  "  ^Vhat  of  that  t 
Here  am  I  in  the  Fleet  Prison.      Well  :    gootl.      What  then  '?      I  m  none  the  worse 

for  that,  am  I  ? '  ,        ,  ,      , 

'  Not  a  bit,'  replied  Mr.  Mivins.  And  he  was  quite  right  ;  for.  so  far  from 
Mr.  Smangle  being  any  the  worse  for  it,  he  was  something  the  In^tter.  inasmuch  as  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  place,  he  had  attained  gratuitous  possession  of  ccrtam  articles 
of  jewellery,  which,  long  before  that,  had  found  their  way  to  the  pawnl>n.kcrs. 

*  Well ;  but  come,"  said  Mr.  Smangle  ;  '  this  is  dry  work.  Let  's  rinse  our 
mouths  with  a  drop  of  burnt  sherry  ;  the  last  comer  shall  stan<l  it.  Mivins  shall  fetch 
it,  and  I  '11  help  to  drink  it.  That 's  a  fair  and  gentlemanlike  division  of  labour, 
anyhow.      Curse  me  ! ' 

Unwilling  to  hazard  another  ijuarrcl,  Mr.  Pickwick  gladly  asscntc.l  to  the  })ro- 
position,  and  consigned  the  money  to  Mr.  Mivins,  who,  as  it  was  nearlx  eleven  o'clock, 
lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  coffee-room  on  his  errand. 

'  I  say,'  whispered  Smangle,  the  moment  his  friend  had  left  the  room  ;  '  what 
did  you  give  him  ?  ' 

'  Halt  a  sovereign,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'He's  a  devilish    pleasant   gentlemanly   dog.'    said    Mr.    Smangle ;' infernal 

pleasant.      I  don't  know  anybody  more  so,  but '      Here  Mr.  Smangle  stopj.cd 

short,  and  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

'  You  don't  thing  there  is  any  probability  of  his  appropriating  the  money  to 
his  own  use  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Oh,  no  !  Mind,  I  don't  say  that ;  I  expressly  say  that  he  's  a  devilish  gentle- 
manly fellow,'  said  Mr.  Smangle.  '  But  I  think,  perhaps,  if  somebody  went  down, 
just  to  see  that  he  didn't  dip  his  beak  into  the  jug  by  accident,  -.r  make  some  con- 
founded misUke  in  losing  the  money  as  he  came  upstairs,  it  would  be  as  well.  Here, 
you  sir,  just  run  downstairs,  and  look  after  that  gentleman,  will  you  1 ' 

This  request  was  addressed  to  a  little  timid-looking  nervous  man,  whose  appear- 
ance bespoke  great  poverty,  and  who  had  been  crouching  on  his  Ijedstcad  all  this 
while,  apparently  stupetied  by  the  novelty  of  his  situation. 
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'  You  know  where  the  coffee-room  is,'  said  Smangle ;  '  just  run  down,  and  tell 
fhat  gentleman  vou  've  come  to  help  him  up  with  the  jug.  Or— stop— I  '11  tell  you 
what— I  '11  tell  you  how  we  '11  do  him,'  said  Smangle.  with  a  cunning  look. 

*  How  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Send  down  word  that  he  's  to  spend  the  change  in  cigars.  Capital  thought. 
Run  and  tell  him  that ;  d'  ye  hear  ?  They  shan't  be  wasted.'  contmued  Mr.  Smangle. 
turning  to  Mr.  Pickwick.      '  /  'U  smoke  'em.' 

This  manoeuvring  was  so  exceedingly  ingenious,  and,  withal,  performed  with 
such  immovable  composure  and  coolness,  lliat  Mr.  Pickwick  would  have  had  no  wish 
to  disturb  it,  even  if  he  had  had  the  power.  In  a  short  time  Mr.  Mivins  returne,!. 
bearin"  the  sherrv,  which  Mr.  Smangle  dispensed  in  two  little  cracked  mugs ;  con- 
sideratdv  remarking,  with  reference  to  himself,  that  a  gentleman  must  not  be  particular 
imder  such  circumstances,  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  was  not  too  proud  to  drink  out 
of  the  jug.  In  which,  to  show  his  sincerity,  he  forth\Mth  pledged  the  company  in 
a  draught  which  half  emptied  it. 

An  excellent  understanding  having  been  by  these  means  promoted,  Mr.  Smangle 
proceeded  to  entertain  his  hearers  with  a  relation  of  divers  romantic  adventures  in 
which  he  had  been  from  time  to  time  engaged,  involving  various  interesting  anecdotes 
of  a  thoroughbred  horse,  and  a  magnificent  Jewess,  both  of  surpassing  beauty,  and 
much  coveted  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  these  kingdoms. 

Long  before  these  elegant  extracts  from  the  biography  of  a  gentleman  were  concluded, 
Mr.  Mivins  had  betaken  himself  to  bed,  and  had  set  in  snoring  for  the  night :  leaving  the 
timid  stranger  and  Mr.  Pickwick  to  the  full  benefit  of  Mr.  Smangle's  experiences. 

Nor  were  the  two  last-named  gentlemen  as  much  edified  as  they  might  have  been, 
by  the  moving  passages  narrated.  Mr.  Pickwick  had  been  in  a  state  of  slumber 
fo'r  some  time,  when  he  had  a  faint  perception  of  the  drunken  man  bursting  out  afresh 
with  the  comic  song,  and  receiving  from  Mr.  Smangle  a  gentle  intimation  through 
the  medium  of  the  water  jug,  that  his  audience  were  not  musically  dispos  Mr. 

Pickwick  then  once  again  dropped  off  to  sleep,  with  a  confused  consciousness  that 
Mr.  Smangle  was  still  engaged  in  relating  a  long  story,  the  chief  point  of  which  appeared 
to  l)e,  that,  on  some  occasion  particularly  stated  and  set  forth,  he  had  '  done '  a  bill 
and  a  gentleman  at  the  same  time. 
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CHAPTER    XLII 

ILLUSTRATIVE,  LIKE  THE  PRECEDING  ONE,  OF  THE  OLD  PROVEUB, 
THAT  ADVERSITY  BRINGS  A  MAN  ACQUAINTED  WITH  STRAN«SE 
BED-FELLOWS.  LIKEWISE  CONTAINING  MR.  PICKWICK's  EXTRA- 
ORDINARY AND  STARTLING  ANNOUNCEMENT  TO  MR.  SAMUEL 
WELLER 

WHEN  Mr.  Pickwick  opened  his  eyes  next  morning,  the  first  object  upon 
which  they  rested  was  Samuel  VVeller,  seated  upon  a  small  black  port- 
manteau, intently  regarding,  apparently  in  a  conditior   of  profound 
abstraction,   the  stately  figure  of   the  dashing  Mr.  Smangle:   while 
Mr.  Smangle  himself,  who  was  already  partially  dressed,  was  seated  on  his  bedstead. 


SAM  AND  MR  SMANCJLK 
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occupied  in  the  deNixrately  hoi>clcss  attcmjit  of  staring  Mr.  Weller  out  of  conntcnnn«<-. 
\Vc  say  desi>erately  hopeless,  because  Sam,  with  a  comprehensive  gaze  which  took 
in  Mr.  Smangle's  cap,  feet,  head,  face,  legs,  and  whiskers,  all  at  the  same  time,  con- 
tinued to  look  steadily  on,  with  every  demonstration  of  lively  satisfaction,  l.ut  with  no 
more  regard  to  Mr.  Smangle's  personal  sentiments  on  the  suhjcct  than  he  would  lm\c 
displayed  had  he  been  inspecting  a  wooilen  statue,  or  a  straw-embowclled  tluy  Fuhn. 

'  VVell ;  will  you  know  me  again  ?  '  said  Mr.  Smangle,  with  a  frown. 

'  I  'd  svcar  to  you  anyveres,  sir,'  replied  Sam,  cheerfully. 

'  Don't  be  impertinent  to  a  gentleman,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Smangle. 

•  Not  on  no  account,'  replied  Sam.  '  If  you  '11  tell  mc  wen  he  wakes.  I  '11  be 
upon  the  wery  best  extra-super  behaviour  t '  This  observation,  having  u  remote 
lendcncy  to  imply  that  Mr.  Smangle  was  no  gentleman,  kindled  his  ire. 

'  Mivins  I '  said  Mr.  Smangle,  with  a  passionate  air. 

*  What 's  the  office  ?  '  replied  that  gentleman  from  his  couch. 
'  VVho  the  devil  is  this  fellow  ?  ' 

'  'Gad.'  said  Mr.  Mivins,  hwking  lazily  out  from  under  the  bedclothes,  '  I  ought 
to  ask  you  that.      Hasn't  he  any  business  here  ?  ' 

'  No,'  replied  Mr.  Smangle. 

'  Then  knock  him  downstairs,  and  tell  him  not  to  presume  to  get  up  till  I 
come  and  kick  him,'  rejoined  Mr.  Mivins  :  with  this  prompt  advice  that  excellent 
gentleman  again  betook  himself  to  slumber. 

The  conversation  exhibiting  these  unequivocal  symptoms  of  verging  on  the 
personal,  Mr.  Pickwick  deemed  it  a  fit  point  at  which  to  interpose. 

'  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Sir,'  rejoined  that  gentleman. 

'  Has  anything  new  occurred  since  last  night  ?  ' 

'  Nothin'  partickler,  sir,'  replied  Sam,  glancing  at  Mr.  Smangle's  whiskers  ;  '  the 
late  prewailance  of  a  close  and  confined  atmosphere  has  been  rayther  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  veeds,  of  an  alarmin'  and  sangvinary  natur ;  but  vith  that  'ere 
exception  things  is  quiet  enough.' 

'  I  shall  get  up.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  '  give  me  some  clean  things.' 

^Vhatever  hostile  intentions  Mr.  Smangle  might  have  entertained,  his  thoughts 
were  speedily  diverted  by  the  unpacking  of  the  portmanteau  ;  the  contents  of  which 
appeared  to"  impress  him  at  once  with  a  most  favourable  opinion,  not  only  of 
Mr.  Pickwick,  but  of  Sam  also,  who,  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  declaring  m  a 
tone  of  voice  loud  enough  for  that  eccentric  personage  to  overhear,  was  a  regular 
thoroughbred  original,  and  consequently  the  very  man  after  his  own  heart.  As 
to  Mr.  Pickwick,  the  affection  he  conceived  for  him  knew  no  liniit.i. 

'  Now  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  my  dear  sir  ?  '  said  Smangle. 

'  Nothing  that  I  am  aware  of,  I  urn  obliged  to  you,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  No  linen  that  you  want  sent  to  the  washerwoman's  ?  I  know  a  delightful 
washerwoman  outside,  that  comes  for  my  things  twice  a  week  ;  and,  by  Jove  !— how 
devilish  lucky  '.—this  is  the  day  she  calls.  Shall  I  put  any  of  those  little  thmgs  up 
with  mine  ?  Don't  say  anything  about  the  trouble.  Confound  and  curse  it !  if 
one  gentleman  under  a  cloud  is  not  to  put  himself  a  little  out  of  the  way  to  assist 
another  gentleman  in  the  same  condition,  what 's  human  nature  ?  ' 

Thus  spake  Mr.  Smangle,  edging  himself  meanwhile  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
portmanteau,  and  beaming  forth  looks  of  the  most  fer\ent  and  disinterested  friendship. 
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'  There 's  nothing  you  want  to  give  out  for  the  man  to  brush,  my  dear  creature, 
is  there  ? '  resumed  Smangle. 

'  Nothin'  whatever,  my  fine  feller,'  rejoined  Sam,  taking  the  reply  into  his  o*n 
mouth.  '  P'raps  if  vun  of  us  wos  to  brush,  without  troubling  the  man.  it  'id  lie  laore 
agreeable  for  all  parties,  as  the  schoolmaster  said  wen  the  young  gentleman  objected 
to  being  flogged  by  the  butler.' 

'  And  there 's  nothing  that  I  can  send  in  my  little  box  to  the  washennoman's, 
is  there  ? '    said  Smangle,  turning  from  Sam  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  an  air  of  some 

discomfiture. 

'  Nothin'  whatever,  sir,'  retorted  Sam  ;   '  I  'm  afeerd  the  little  box  must  be  chock 

full  o'  your  own  as  it  is.' 

This  sjieech  was  accompanied  with  such  a  very  expressive  look  at  that  particular 
portion  of  Mr.  Sn-nngle's  attire,  by  the  appearance  of  which  the  skill  of  laundresses 
in  getting  up  gentlemen's  linen  is  generally  tested,  that  he  was  fain  to  turn  upon  his 
heel,  and  for  the  present  .t  any  rate,  to  give  up  all  design  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  purse 
and  wardrobe.  He  accordingly  retired  in  dudgeon  to  the  racket-ground,  where  he 
made  a  light  and  wholesome  breakfast  on  a  couple  of  the  cigars  which  had  been 
purchased  on  the  previous  night. 

Mr.  Mivins,  who  was  no  smoker,  and  whose  account  for  small  articles  of  chandlery 
had  also  reached  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  slate,  and  been  '  carried  over '  to  the  other 
side,  remained  in  bed,  and,  in  his  own  words,  '  took  it  out  in  sleep.' 

After  breakfasting  in  a  small  closet  attached  to  the  coffee-room,  which  bore  the 
imposing  title  of  the  Snuggery ;  the  temporary  inmate  of  which,  in  consideration 
of  a  small  additional  charge,  had  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  overhearing  all  the 
conversation  in  the  coffee-room  aforesaid  ;  and  after  despatching  Mr.  Waller  on  some 
necessary  errands,  Mr.  Pickwick  repaired  to  the  lodge,  to  consult  Mr.  Roker  concern- 
ing his  future  accommodation. 

'  Accommodation,  eh  ?  *  said  that  gentleman,  consulting  a  large  book.  '  Plenty 
of  that,  Mr.  Picvick.      Your  chummage  ticket  will  be  on  twenty-seven,  in  the  third.' 

'  Oh,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.      '  My  what,  did  you  say  ?  ' 

*  Your  chummage  ticket,'  replied  Mr.  RoLer ;  '  you  're  up  to  that  ? ' 

*  Not  quite,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  smile. 

'  Why,'  said  Mr.  Roker,  •  it 's  as  plain  as  Salisbury.  You  *11  have  a  chunimaire 
ticket  upon  twenty-seven  in  the  third,  and  them  as  is  in  the  room  will  be  your 
chums.' 

'  Are  there  many  of  them  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  dubiously. 

'  Three,'  replied  Mr.  Roker. 

Mr.  Pickwick  coughed. 

*  One  of  'em  'i  a  parson,'  said  Mr.  Roker,  filling  up  a  little  piece  of  paper  as  he 
spoke  ;   '  another  's  a  butcher.' 

'  Eh  ?  '  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  A  butcher,'  repeated  Mr.  Roker,  giving  the  nib  of  his  pen  a  tap  on  the  desk  to 
cure  it  of  a  disinclination  to  mark.  '  What  a  thorough -paced  goer  he  used  to  lie 
sure-Jy  I  You  remember  Tom  Martin,  Neddy  ? '  said  Roker,  appealing  to  another 
man  in  the  lodge,  who  was  paring  the  mud  off  his  shoes  with  a  flve-and-twenty  bladed 
pocket-knife. 

/  should  think  so,'  replied  the  party  addressed,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the 
pei'smal  pronoun. 
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'  Bless  my  dear  eyes  ! '  said  Mr.  Koker,  Khaking  his  head  slowly  from  side  to 
side,  and  gazing  abstractedly  out  of  the  grated  windows  before  him.  as  if  he  were 
fondly  recalling  some  peaceful  see  e  of  his  early  youth  ;  •  it  stems  hut  yesterday 
that  he  whopped  the  coal-heaver  down  Fox-under-the-Hill  by  the  "harf  there.  I 
think  I  can  see  him  now.  a-coming  »ip  the  Strand  between  the  two  i  reel -keepers,  a 
little  sobered  bv  the  bruising,  with  a  patch  o'  winegar  and  brown  paper  over  his  right 
eyelid,  and  that  'ere  lovely  bulldog,  as  pinned  the  little  boy  arterwards.  u  foUowinji 
at  his  heels.     What  a  rum  thing  Time  is,  ain't  it,  Neddy  ?  ' 

The  gentleman  to  whom  these  observations  were  addressed,  who  appearetl  of  a 
tatitum  and  thoughtful  cast,  merely  echoed  the  inquiry  ;  Mr.  Roker,  shaking  off  the 
poetical  and  gloomy  train  of  thought  into  which  he  had  l)een  betrayed,  descended 
to  the  common  business  of  life,  and  resumed  his  pen. 

'  Do  ycu  know  what  the  third  gentleman  is  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  not  very 
much  gratified  by  this  description  of  his  future  p.ssociates. 

•  WTiat  is  that  Simpson,  Neddy  ? '  said  Mr.  Roker,  turning  to  his  companion. 

'  What  Simpson  ?  '   said  Neddy. 

'Why  him  in   twenty-seven  in   the  third,  that   this  gentleman's  going  to  bo 

chummed  on.' 

'  Oh,  him  ! '   replied  Neddy  :      he  's  nothing  exactly.     He  icoa  a  horse  chauntcr  : 

he 's  a  leg  now."  ...  ,     ,     ■      ,u  ii 

'  Ah,  so  I  thought,'  rejoined  Mr.  Roker,  closmg  the  book,  and  i>laeiig  the  small 
piece  of  paper  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  hands.     •  That 's  the  ticket,  sir.' 

Very  much  perplexed  by  this  summary  disposition  of  his  person.  Mr.  Piikwiek 
walked  back  into  the  prison,  revolving  in  his  mind  what  he  had  l)etter  do.  (.onvinccd, 
however,  that  before  he  took  any  other  steps  it  wo\dd  be  advisable  to  see.  and  hold 
personal  converse  with,  the  three  gentlemen  with  whom  it  was  proposed  to  quarter 
him,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  tn.  d  flight. 

After  groping  about  in  the  gallery  for  some  time,  attempting  in  the  dmi 
light  to  decipher  the  numbers  on  the  different  doors,  he  at  length  appealed  to 
a  potboy,  who  happened  to  be  pursuing   his  morning  occupation   of   j        'ing   for 

pewter. 

'  Which  i.s  twenty-seven,  my  good  fellow  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*  Five  doors  further  on,"  replied  the  potbo\ .  '  There  's  the  likeness  of  a  man 
being  hung,  and  smoking  a  pipe  the  while,  chalked  outside  the  door.' 

Guided  by  this  direction,  Mr.  Pickwick  proceeded  slowly  along  the  gallery  until 
he  encountered  the  '  portrait  of  a  gentleman,'  above  described,  upon  whose  counten- 
ance he  tapped,  with  the  knuckle  of  his  fore-finger— gently  at  first,  and  then  audibh  . 
.\fter  repeating  this  process  several  times  without  effect,  he  ventured  to  open  the 
door  and  peep  in. 

There  was  only  one  man  in  the  room,  and  he  was  leaning  out  of  window  as  far  as 
he  could  without  overbalancing  himself,  endeavouring,  with  great  perseverance,  to 
spit  upon  the  crown  of  the  hat  of  a  personal  friend  on  the  parade  below.  As  neither 
speaking,  coughing,  sneezing,  knocking,  nor  any  other  mode  of  attracting  attention, 
made  this  person  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  visitor.  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  some  delay, 
stepped  up  to  the  window,  and  pulled  him  gently  by  the  coat-toil.  The  individual 
brought  in  his  head  and  shoulders  with  great  swiftness,  and  sirveying  Mr.  Pickwick 
from  head  to  foot,  demanded  in  a  surly  tone  what  the— something  beginning  with  a 
capital  H — he  wanted. 
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of  receiving  this  bit  of  paper,'  rejoined 


'  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  consulting  his  ticket.  '  I  believe  this  is  twenty- 
seven  in  the  third  ?  ' 

'  Well  ?  '    replied  th»  gentleman. 

'  I  have  come  here  in  consequence 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Hand  it  over,"  said  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Pickwick  complied.  j  »f     ^ 

'  I  think  Roker  might  have  chummed  you  somewhere  else,  said  Mr.  Simpson 
(for  it  was  the  leg),  after  a  very  discontented  sort  of  a  pause. 

Mr.  Pickwick  thought  so  also ;  but,  under  all  the  circumstances,  he  considered 
it  a  n-atter  of  sound  policy  to  be  silent.  .... 

Mr  limpson  mused  for  a  few  minutes  after  this,  and  then,  thrustmg  his  head 
out  of  the  window,  gave  a  shrill  whistle,  and  pronounced  some  word  aloud,  several 
times.  What  the  word  was,  Mr.  Pickwick  could  not  distinguish  ;  but  he  rather 
inferred  that  it  must  be  some  nickname  which  distinguished  Mr.  Martin :  from  the 
fact  of  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  on  the  ground  b.  low,  immediately  proceedii.s  to 
cry  '  Butcher  1 '  in  imitation  of  the  tone  in  which  thai  useful  class  of  society  are  wont, 
diumally,  to  make  their  presence  known  at  area  railings. 

Subsequent  occurrences  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Pickwick  s  impression : 
for  in  a  few  seconds,  a  gentleman,  prematurely  broad  for  his  years :  clothed  in  u 
professional  blue  jean  frock,  and  top-boots  with  circular  toes:  entered  the  room 
nearly  out  of  breath,  closely  followed  by  another  gentleman  in  very  shabby  black, 
and  a  seal-skin  cap.  The  latter  gentleman,  who  fastened  his  coat  all  the  way  up  to 
his  chin  by  means  of  a  pin  and  a  button  alternately,  had  a  very  coarse  red  face,  and 
looked  like  a  drunken  chaplain ;   which,  indeed,  he  was. 

These  twc  gentlemen  having  by  turns  perused  Mr.  Pickwick  s  billet,  the  one 
expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  '  a  rig,'  and  the  other  his  conviction  that  it  was 
'  a  go.'  Having  recorded  their  feelings  in  these  very  intelligible  terms,  they  looked  at 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  each  other  in  awkward  silence. 

'  It 's  an  aggravating  thing,  just  as  we  got  the  beds  so  snug,'  said  the  chaplain, 
looking  at  three  dirtv  mattresses,  each  rolled  up  in  a  blanket :  which  occupied  one 
comer  of  the  room  during  the  day,  and  formed  a  kind  of  slab,  on  wh.ch  were  placed 
an  old  cracked  basin,  ewer,  and  soap-dish,  of  common  yellow  earthenware,  with  a 
blue  flower.     '  Very  aggravating.' 

Mr.  Martin  expressed  the  same  opinion  in  rather  stronger  terms :  Mr.  Sjimpscn. 
after  having  let  a  variety  of  expletive  adjectives  loose  upon  society  without  any 
substantive  to  accompany  them,  tucked  up  his  sleeves,  and  began  to  wash  the  greens 

for  dinner.  .       ^.  .  •  i 

While  this  was  going  on,  Mr.  Pickwick  had  been  eyemg  the  room,  which  was 
filthily  dirty,  and  smelt  intolerably  close.  There  was  no  vestige  of  either  carpet, 
curtein,  or  blind.  There  was  not  even  a  closet  in  it.  Unquestionably  there  were 
but  few  things  to  put  away,  if  there  had  been  one  ;  but,  however  few  m  number,  or 
small  in  individual  amount,  still,  remnants  of  loaves  and  pieces  of  cheese,  and  damp 
towels,  and  scrags  of  meat,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  and  mutilated  crockery, 
and  bellows  without  nozzles,  and  toasting-forks  without  prongs,  do  present 
somewhat  of  an  uncomfortable  appearance  when  they  ai«  scattered  about  the 
floor  of  a  small  apartment,  which  is  the  common  sitting  and  sleepmg  room  of  three 
idle  men. 
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'  I  suppose  this  can  be  managed  somehow,'  said  the  l.utclur.  alter  a  j>rt«ly  long 
silence.    '  What  will  you  toke  to  go  out  ?  ' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon.*  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.     '  NVhat  did  you  si.y  ?     I  liur.lly 

understand  you.'  ,      ,    .  ,  .  t^,  i 

'What   will   you   take   to   be    paid   out?"     saiu   the   butcher.       Tlu-    icKiilar 
chummage  is  two-and-six.     Will  you  take  three  bob  ?  ' 

•  —And  a  bender,'  suggested  the  clerical  gentleman. 

•  Well,  I  don't  mind  that ;  it 's  only  twopence  apiece  more,"  ^uid  Mr.  Martin. 
'What  do  you  say.  now?    We'll  pay  you  out  for  thrce-aiul-sixp.  lue  a  week. 

Come  t '  .,     ,.  .  Ti        I  • 

•  And  stand  a  gallon  of  beer  down.'  chimed  in  .Mr.  Simpson.        1  here  . 

'  And  drink  it  on  the  spot,'  said  the  chaplain.     '  Now  ! ' 

'I  really  am  so  wholly  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  this  place,'  returned  Mr. 
Pickwick, '  that  I  do  not  yet  comprehend  you.     Can  I  live  anywhere  else  ?     I  thou-l.l 

I  could  not.'  . 

At  this  inquiry  Mr.  Martin  looked,  with  a  countenance  of  excessive  surprise,  at 
his  two  friends,  an!  then  each  gentleman  pointed  with  his  right  thumb  over  his  left 
shoulder.  This  action,  imperfectly  described  ir  words  by  tlie  very  feeble  term  of 
'over  the  left.'  when  performed  by  .my  number  of  ladies  or  gentlemen  who  are 
accustomed  to  act  in  unison,  has  a  very  graceful  and  airy  effect ;  its  expression  is  one 
of  light  and  playful  sarcasm. 

'  Can  you  1 '   repeated  Mr.  Martin,  with  a  smile  of  pity. 

'  Well,  if  I  knew  as  little  of  life  as  that,  I  'd  eat  my  hat  and  swallow  the  buckle 
whole,'  said  the  clerical  gentleman. 

'  So  would  I,'  artded  the  sporting  one,  solemnly. 

After  this  introductorv  preface,  the  three  chums  informed  Mr.  Pickwick,  m  ii 
breath,  that  money  was,  in  the  Fleet,  just  what  money  was  out  of  it ;  that  it  would 
instantly  procure  him  almost  anything  he  desired ;  and  that,  supposing  he  had  it, 
and  had  no  objection  to  spend  it,  if  he  onl  v  signified  his  wish  to  have  a  r.wm  to 
himself,  he  might  take  possession  of  one,  famished  and  fitted  to  boot,  in  half  an 

hour's  time.  •  ,    i-  « 

With  this,  the  parties  separated,  very  much  to  their  common  satisfaction  :  Mr. 
Pickwick  once  more  retracing  his  steps  to  the  lodge :  and  the  three  companions 
adiourning  to  the  coffee-room,  there  to  spend  the  five  shillings  which  the  clerical 
gentleman  had,  with  admirable  prudence  and  foresight,  Iwrrowed  cf  hini  for  the 

'""^riuiowed  it ! '  said  Mr.  Roker,  with  a  chuckle,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  stated  the 
object  with  which  he  had  returned.     '  Didn't  I  say  so,  Neddy  ?  ' 

The  philosophical  owner  of  the  universal  penknife  growled  an  affirmative. 

'  I  knowed  you  'd  want  a  room  for  yourself,  bless  you  ! '  said  Mr.  Rokcr.  '  Let 
me  see.  You  '11  want  some  fumitur.  f  ou  '11  hire  that  of  me,  I  suppose  !  That 's 
the  reg'lar  thing.' 

*  With  great  pleasure,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  There  's  a  capital  room  up  in  the  coffee-room  flight,  that  belongs  to  a  t  hancerj- 
prisoner,'  said  Mr.  Roker.  '  It  '11  stand  you  in  a  pound  a  week.  I  suppose  you  don't 
mind  that  ? ' 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Just  step  there  with  mt,    said  Roker,  taking  up  his  hat  with  great  alacrity  ; 
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'  the  matter  s  settled  in  five  minutes.     Lord  !   why  didn't  you  say  at  first  that  you 
was  willing  to  come  down  handsome  ? ' 

The  matter  was  soon  arranged,  as  the  turnkey  had  foretold.  The  Chancery 
prisoner  had  been  there  long  enough  to  have  lost  friends,  fortune,  home,  and  hajip,- 
ness,  and  to  have  acq»«ired  the  right  of  having  a  room  to  himself.  As  he  laboured, 
however,  under  the  inconvenience  of  often  wanting  a  morsel  of  bread,  he  eagerlv 
listened  to  Mr.  Pickwick's  proposal  to  rent  the  apartment,  and  readily  covenanted 
and  agreed  to  yield  him  up  the  sole  and  undisturbed  possession  thereof,  in  consideration 
of  the  weekly  payment  of  twenty  shillings  ;  from  which  fund  he  furthermore  contracted 
to  pay  out  any  person  or  persons  that  might  be  chummed  upon  it. 

As  they  struck  the  bargain,  Mr.  Pickwick  surveyed  him  with  a  pamful  interest. 
He  wns  :i  tall,  gaunt,  cadaverous  man,  in  an  old  great-coat  and  slippers  :  with  sunken 
cheeks,  and  a  restless,  eager  eye.  His  lips  were  bloodless,  and  his  bones  sharp  and 
thin.  God  help  him !  the  iron  teeth  of  confinement  and  privation  had  been  slowl\ 
filing  him  down  for  twenty  years. 

'  And  where  will  you  live  meanwhile,  sir  ? '  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he  laid  the 
amount  of  the  first  week's  rent,  in  advance,  on  the  tottering  table. 

The  man  gathered  up  the  money  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  replied  that  he 
didn't  know  yet ;  he  must  go  and  see  where  he  could  move  his  bed  to. 

'  I  am  afraid,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  laying  his  hand  gently  and  compassionately 
on  his  arm ;  '  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  live  in  some  noisy  crowded  place.  Now. 
pray,  consider  this  room  your  own  when  you  want  quiet,  or  when  any  of  your  friends 

come  to  see  you.'  .-    ».       ..     »t»t 

'  Friends  ! '  interposed  the  man,  in  a  voice  which  rattled  in  his  ttiroat.  If  l 
lay  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  mine  in  the  world ;  tight  screwed  down  and 
soldered  in  my  cofiin  ;  rotting  in  the  dark  and  filthy  ditch  that  drags  its  slime  aloiij-, 
beneath  the  foundations  of  this  prison ;  I  could  not  be  more  forgotten  or  unheeded 
than  I  am  here.  I  am  a  dead  man  ;  dead  to  society,  without  the  pity  they  bestow 
on  those  whose  souls  have  passed  to  judgment.  Friends  to  see  m« !  My  God !  I 
have  sunk,  from  the  prime  of  life  into  old  age,  in  this  place,  and  there  is  not  one  to 
raise  his  hand  above  my  bed  when  I  lie  dead  upon  it.  and  say,  "  It  is  a  blessing  he 

is  gone ! " '  ,  .    ,  .  , 

The  excitement,  which  had  cast  an  unwonted  light  over  the  man  s  face,  while 
he  spoke,  subsided  as  he  concluded  ;  and,  pressing  his  withered  hands  together  in  a 
hasty  and  disordered  manner,  he  shuffled  from  the  room. 

'Rides  rather  rusty,'  said  Mr.  Roker,  with  a  smile.  'Ah!  they're  like  the 
elephants.    They  feel  it  now  and  then,  and  it  makes  'em  wild  ! ' 

Having  made  this  deeply-sympathising  remark,  Mr.  Roker  entered  upon  his 
arrangements  with  such  expedition,  that  in  a  short  time  the  room  was  furnished  with 
a  carpet,  six  chairs,  a  table,  a  sofa  bedstead,  a  tea-kettle,  and  various  small  articles, 
on  hire,  at  the  very  reasonable  rate  of  seven-and-twenty  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week. 

'  Now,  is  there  anything  more  we  can  do  for  you  ?  *  inquired  Mr.  Roker,  looking 
round  with  great  satis'faction,  and  gaily  chinking  the  first  week's  hire  in  his  closed 

fist. 

'  Why,  yes,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  been  musing  deeply  for  some  time.  '  Are 
there  any  people  here,  who  run  on  errands,  and  so  forth  ?  ' 

*  Outside,  do  you  mean  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Roker. 

'  Yes.     I  mean  who  are  able  to  go  outside.     Not  prisoners.' 
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•  Yes  there  is,'  saul  Kokcr.  '  There  's  an  unfortunate  aevil,  wlui  has  got  a 
friend  on  "the  poor  'side,  that 's  glad  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  He  \  Urn  running 
odd  iohs.  and  that,  for  the  last  two  months.      Shall  I  send  hnn  ?  ' 

•  If  you  plea^;  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  Stay  ;  no.  Tl.c  |HK,r  sulc.  >.m  say  ? 
I  should  like  to  see  it,      I  '11  go  to  him  myself.' 

The  poor  side  of  a  dehtors'  prison,  is.  as  iU  name  imports,  that  m  which  the  n...>t 
miserable  and  abject  class  of  debtors  are  confined.  A  prisoner  h  .  ing  declared  up.m 
the  poor  side,  pays  neither  rent  nor  chummage.  His  fees,  upon  e ntering  and  leavin« 
the  gaol  are  reduced  in  amount,  and  he  In-comes  entitled  to  a  share  <.f  some  small 
nuantities  of  food  :  to  provide  which,  a  few  charitable  persons  have,  from  tui.c  to 
time  left  trifling  legacies  in  their  wills.  Most  of  our  readers  will  rememlK-r.  that, 
until*  within  a  very  few  years  past,  there  was  a  kind  of  iron  cage  m  the  wall  .if  th. 
Fleet  Prison,  within  which  was  posted  some  man  of  hungry  looks,  who,  from  tin., 
to  time  rattled  a  money-box,  and  exclaimed  in  a  mournful  vt.icc,  '  Pray.  remcmUi 
the  poor  debtors  ;  pray  remember  the  poor  debtors.'  The  receipts  of  this  box,  when 
there  were  any,  were  divided  among  the  poor  prisoners ;  and  the  men  on  the  ikm.. 
side  relieved  each  other  n  this  degrading  ofTicc. 

Although  this  custom  has  lieen  abolished,  and  the  cage  is  now  l).)urdcd  up,  tl.o 
miserable  and  destitute  condition  of  these  unhappy  persons  remains  the  same.      \Sv 
no  longer  suffer  them  to  appeal  at  the  prison  gates  to  the  charity  an.l  con,im>M....  ..f 

the  passers-by  ;  but  we  still  leave  unblotted  in  the  leaves  of  our  statute  book,  for  tl,.- 
reverence  and  admiration  of  succeeding  ages,  the  just  and  wholesome  law  which 
declares  that  the  sturdy  felon  shall  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  that  the  penniless  debtor 
shall  be  left  to  die  of  starvation  and  nakedness.  This  is  no  fiction.  N..t  a  week 
piisses  over  our  heads,  but,  in  every  one  of  our  prisons  for  debt,  some  of  tluse  men 
a^t  inevitably  expire  in  the  slow  agonies  of  want,  if  they  were  not  rel.ive.l  by  their 

fellow-prisoners.  »  n,    »     » 

Tumipg  these  things  in  his  mind,  as  he  mounted  the  narrow  stairease  at  the  foot 
of  which  Roker  had  left  him,  Mr.  Pickwick  gradually  worked  himself  to  the  Iwiling- 
over  point ;  and  so  excited  was  he  with  his  reflections  on  this  subject,  that  he  had 
burst  mto  the  room  to  which  he  had  been  directed,  before  he  had  any  distinct  recol- 
lection, either  of  the  place  in  which  he  was,  or  of  the  object  of  his  visit. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  room  recalled  him  to  himself  at  once  ;    but  be  had  no 
sooner  cast  his  eyes  on  the  figure  of  a  man  who  was  brooding  over  the  dusky  lire,  than 
letting  his  hat  fall  on  the  floor,    he  stood  perfectly  fixed,  and  immovable,  with 
astonishment.  .  ,  . 

Yes-  in  tattered  garments,  and  witlu.ut  a  coat;  his  common  calico  shirt 
vellow  akd  in  rags;  his  hair  hanging  over  his  face;  his  features  changed  with 
iuHering,  and  pinched  with  famine  ;  there  sat  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle  ;  his  head  resting 
on  his  hand,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fire,  and  his  whole  appearance  denoting  miserv 

•nd  dejection  1  ,    -.^  ^ 

Near  him.  leaning  listlessly  against  the  wall,  stood  a  strong-built  countryman, 
flicking  with  a  worn-out  hunting-whip  the  top-boot  that  adorned  his  right  foot;  his 
left  being  (for  he  dressed  by  easy  stages)  thrust  into  an  old  slipper.  Horses,  dogs, 
and  drink,  had  brought  him  there,  pell-mell.  There  was  a  rusty  spur  on  the  solitary 
boot,  which  he  occasionally  jerked  into  the  empty  air,  at  the  same  time  giving  the 
boot  a  smart  blow,  and  muttering  some  of  the  sounds  by  which  a  sportsman  encourages 
his  horse.      He  was  riding,  in  imagination,  some  desperate  steeplechase  at  that  moment. 
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Poor  wretch  !     He  never  rode  a  match  on  the  swiftest  animal  in  his  costly  stud  with 
half  the  speed  at  which  he  had  torn  along  the  course  that  ended  in  the  Fleet. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  an  old  man  was  seated  on  a  small  wooden  liox. 
with  his  :»  riveted  on  the  floor,  and  his  face  settled  into  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
and  most  hopeless  despair.  A  young  girl— his  little  granddaughter— was  hanging 
about  him ;  endeavouring,  with  a  thousand  childish  devices,  to  engage  his  attention  ; 
but  the  old  man  neither  saw  nor  heard  her.  The  voice  that  had  been  music  to  him. 
and  the  eyes  that  had  been  light,  fell  coldly  on  his  senses.  His  limbs  were  shaking 
with  disease,  and  the  palsy  had  fastened  on  his  mind. 

There  were  two  or  three  other  men  in  the  room,  congregated  in  a  little  knot,  and 
noisily  talking  among  themselves.  There  was  a  lean  and  haggard  woman,  too-  » 
prisoner's  wife— who  was  watering,  with  great  solicitude,  the  wretched  stump  o(  a 
dried-up,  withered  plant,  which,  it  was  plain  to  see,  could  never  send  forth  a  green 
leaf  again  ;— too  true  an  emblem,  perhaps,  of  the  office  she  had  come  there  to  discharge. 

Such  were  the  objects  which  presented  themselves  to  Mr.  Pickwick's  view,  as  he 
looked  round  him  in  amazement.  The  noise  of  some  one  stumbling  hastily  into  the 
room,  roused  him.  Turning  his  eyes  towards  the  door,  they  encountered  the  new- 
comer ;  and  in  him,  through  his  rags  and  dirt,  he  recognised  the  familiar  features 
of  Mr.  Job  Trotter. 

'  Mr.  Pickwick  ! '  exclaim^  Job  aloud. 

'  Eh  ?  •  said  Jingle,  star^      .  from  his  seat.      *  Mr. !     So  it  is— queer  ;)lace- 

strange  thing— serves  me  right— very.'  Mr.  Jingle  thrust  his  hands  into  the  plaee 
where  his  trousers  pockets  used  to  be,  and  dropping  his  chin  upon  his  l)reast.  sank 
back  into  his  chair. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  affected  ;  the  two  men  looked  so  very  miserable.  The  sharp 
involuntary  glance  Jingle  had  cast  at  a  small  piece  of  raw  loin  of  mutton,  which  Job 
had  brought  in  with  him,  said  more  of  their  reduced  state  than  two  hours'  explana- 
tion could  have  done.      Mr.  Pickwick  looked  mildly  at  Jingle,  and  said— 

'  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  in  private.     Will  you  step  out  for  an  instant  ? ' 

'  Certainly,"  said  Jingle,  rising  hastily.  '  Can't  step  far— no  danger  of  over- 
walking  yourself  here— Spike  ParK— grounds  pretty— romantic,  but  not  extensive- 
open  for  public  inspection— family  always  in  town— housekeeper  desperately  careful 

— very.' 

'  You  have  forgotten  your  coat,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  they  walked  out  to  the 

staircase,  and  closed  the  door  after  them. 

'  Eh  ? '  said  Jingle,  *  Spout— dear  relation— uncle  Tom— couldn't  help  it- 
must  eat,  you  know.     Wants  of  nature — and  all  that.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Gone,  my  dear  sir— last  coat— can't  help  it.  Lived  on  a  pair  of  boots— whole 
fortnight.     Silk  umbrella— ivory  handle— week— fact— honour— ask  Job— knows  it.' 

*  Lived  for  three  weeks  upon  a  pair  of  boots,  and  a  silk  umbrella  with  an  ivory 
handle  I '  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  only  heard  of  such  things  in  shipwrecks, 
or  read  of  them  in  Constable's  Miscellany. 

'  True,'  said  Jingle,  nodding  his  head.  '  Pawnbroker's  shop— duplicates  here- 
small  sums — mere  nothing — all  rascals.' 

'  Oh,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  much  relieved  by  this  explanation  ;  '  I  understand  you. 
You  have  pawned  your  wardrobe.' 

'  Everything— Job's  too— all  shirts  gone— never  mind— saves  washing.     Nothing 
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,oon-lie  in   l>ed—starve--die— Inquest— little  bone-house— poor  prisoner 
necessaries— hush  it  up— gentleman  of  the  jury— warden's  tradesmen- kinp  it  miiib 
—natural  death — coroner's  order — workhouse  funeral- serve  him  right     nil  «>vir 

drop  the  curtain.' 

Jingle  delivered  this  singular  sunmiary  of  his  prospects  in  life  with  hit  ttccustoiiHMj 
volubility,  and  with  various  twitches  of  the  countenance  to  countcifcit  smilr,.  Mr. 
Pickwick  easily  perceived  that  his  recklessness  was  a.ssumed.  and  ItM.king  liiiii  full, 
but  not  unkindly,  in  the  face,  saw  that  his  eyes  wore  moist  with  tears. 

'  Good  fellow,'  said  Jingle,  pressing  his  hand,  and  turning  his  head  awuy.  '  t'n- 
grateful  dog— boyish  to  cry— can't  help  it— bad  fever— weak— ill— hungry.  DrscrA €<l 
it  all— hut  suffered  much— ver>-.'  Wholly  unable  to  I  cep  uj)  apiKarances  uny  huigtr. 
and  perhaps  rendered  worse  \>\  the  effort  he  had  ma  le.  the  dcjectcil  stroller  Mit  ilown 
on  the  stairs,  and,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  sobl>cd  like  a  child. 

'  Come,  come,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  considerabl',   emotion.  '  we  '11  see  what 

can  l>e  done,  when  I  know  all  al>out  the  matter.      Mere,  Job  ;   where  is  that  fellow  t " 

'  Here,  sir,'  replietl  Job,  presenting  himself  on  the  staircase.      We  have  d»srrilK<l 

him,  by  the  bye,  as  having  deeply-sunken  eyes,  in  the  Iwst  of  times.      In  his  present 

stute  of  want  and  distress,  he  looked  as  if  those  features  had  gtme  out  of  town  altogether. 

'  Here,  sir,'  cried  Job. 

Come  here,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  trying  to  look  stern,  with  four  large  tears 

running  down  his  waistcoat.      *  Take  that,  sir.' 

Tako  what  ?  In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  such  language,  it  should  have  been 
a  blow.  As  the  world  runs,  it  ought  to  have  been  a  sound,  hearty  cuff ;  f«ir  Mr.  Pick- 
wick had  been  duped,  deceived,  and  wronged  by  the  destitute  outcast  who  was  now 
wholly  in  his  power.  Must  we  tell  the  truth  ?  It  was  something  from  Mr.  Pickwick's 
waistcoat  pocket,  which  chinked  as  it  was  given  into  Job'  hand,  and  the  giving  of 
which,  somehow  or  other,  imparted  a  sparkle  to  the  eye,  aiu<  a  swelling  to  the  heart, 
of  our  excellent  old  friend,  as  he  hurried  away. 

Sam  had  returned  when  Mr.  Pickwick  reached  his  own  room,  and  was  inspect  inn 
the  arrangements  ttiat  had  been  made  for  his  comfort,  with  a  kiiul  of  grim  satisfac- 
tion which  was  very  pleasant  to  look  upon.      Having  a  decided  objection  to  his  miistcr\ 
being  there  at  all,  Mr.  Weller  appeared  to  consider  it  a  high  moral  duty  not  to  apiienr 
too  much  pleased  with  anything  that  was  done,  said,  suggested,  or  proposetl. 
'  Well,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
'  Well,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Weller. 
'  Pretty  comfortable  now,  eh,  Sam  ?  ' 
'  Pretty  veil,  sir,"  responded  Sam,  looking  round  him  in  a  disparaging  niaimtr. 

*  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Tupman  and  our  other  friends  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  have  seen  'em,  sir,  and  they  're  a  coniin'  to-morrow,  and  wos  \.ery  much 
surprised  to  hear  they  wam't  to  come  to-day,'  replied  Sam. 

*  You  have  brought  the  things  I  wanteil  ?  ' 

Mr.  Weller  in  reply  pointed  to  various  packages  which  he  had  arranged,  as  neatl> 
a.  he  could,  in  a  comer  of  the  room. 

'Very  well,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  a  little  i.-    tation  :    '  listen  to  what 
I  am  going  to  say,  Sam.' 

'  Cert'nly,  sir,'  rejoined  Mr.  Weller,  '  fire  away,  sir.' 

'  I  have  felt  from  the  first,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  much  solemnity,  '  that 
this  is  not  the  place  to  bring  a  young  man  to.' 
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•  Nor  an  old  'un  neither,  »ir,'  observed  Mr.  Wcller. 

•  You  V  quite  right.  Sam.*  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  '  but  old  men  may  come  hrr... 
throuBh  their  own  heedletsncHs  and  unsuspicion ;  end  young  men  may  be  hr.,u^l,t 
here  by  the  selfishness  of  those  they  serA  e.  It  is  iKtfer  for  those  young  men.  in  evm 
iK)int  of  view,  that  thtv  should  not  nmain  here.     Do  you  undersUnd  me.  ham  1 ' 

'  Vy.  no.  sir.  I  do  not.'  replied  Mr.  Wellcr.  doggedly. 

•  Try.  Sam."  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  .    .  .  .    , 

•  Veil  sir.-  rejoinwl  Sam.  after  a  short  pause.  '  I  thmk  I  see  your  drift  ;  and 
if  I  do  see  your  drift,  it 's  my  'pinion  that  you  're  a  comin*  it  a  great  deal  loo  str„in-, 
OS  the  mail'coachman  said  to  the  snowstorm,  ven  it  overtook  him.' 

•  I  see  you  comprehend  me.  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  Indej .  ndentl>  of  my 
wish  that  vou  should  not  be  idling  about  a  place  like  this,  for  years  to  come,  I  feel  that 
for  a  debtor  in  the  Fleet  to  be  attended  by  his  man-servant  is  a  monstrous  nhsurdity. 
Snm.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  *  for  a  time,  you  must  leave  me.' 

•  Oh  for  a  time,  eh,  sir  ? '  rejoined  Mr.  Weller,  rather  sarcastically. 

'  Yes  for  the  time  that  I  remain  here.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  Your  wages  I  shall 
continue  'to  pay.  Any  one  of  my  three  friends  will  be  happy  to  take  you  we.e  ,t 
only  out  of  respect  to  me.  And  if  I  ever  do  leave  this  place.  Sam,  added  Mr.  1  ickuick. 
with  assumed  cheerfulness  :    '  if  I  do,  I  pledge  you  my  word  that  you  shall  return  to 

me  instantly.'  ,      , 

'  Now  I  'II  tell  you  wot  it  is,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Wc'.^er,  in  a  grave  and  solenm  voice, 

•  this  here  sort  o*  thing  won't  do  at  all,  so  don't  let 's  hear  no  more  about  it.' 
'  I  am  serious,  and  resolved,  Sam.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
'  You  air,  air  you,  sir  ?  '    inquired  Mr.  Weller.  firmly.     '  Wery  good.  sir.    Thrn 

so  w"  !•*  ....     -^1.         ..  1 

Thus  speaking.  Mr.  Weller  f  xed  his  hat  on  his  head  with  great  precisicn,  unil 

abruptly  left  the  room. 

'  Sam  ! '  cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  calling  after  him,  '  Sam  '.     Here  I 

But  the  long  gallery  ceased  to  re-echo  the  sound  of  footsteps.     Sam  Wcller  was 

gone. 
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CHAPTER    XLIII 

SIIOWlN<J    HOW    MK.    SAMUEL   WELLER   OOT   INTO   DIFFICULTIES 

IN  a  lofty  room,  ill-lighted  and  worse  ventilated,  situate  in  Portugal  Street, 
Linco.n's  Inn  Fields,  there  sit  nearly  the  whole  year  round,  one,  two.  three, 
or  four  gentlemen  in  wigs,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  little  writing-desks  before 
them,  constructed  after  the  fashion  of  those  used  by  the  judges  of  the  land, 
barring  the  French  polish.  There  is  a  box  of  barristers  on  their  right  hand ;  there 
is  an  inclosure  of  insolvent  debtors  on  their  left ;  and  there  is  an  inclined  plane  of 
most  especially  dirty  faces  in  their  front.  These  gentiemcn  are  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Insolvent  Court,  and  the  place  in  which  they  sit,  is  the  Insolvent  Court  itself. 
It  is,  and  has  been,  time  out  ot  mind,  the  remarkable  fate  of  this  Court  to  be. 
somehow  or  other,  held  and  understood,  by  the  general  consent  of  a!!  the  dcstit„tn 
shabby-genteel  people  in  London,  as  their  common  resort,  and  place  of  daily  refuge. 
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II  i«  »lw8y»  full.  The  »tf»n»s  o(  \>e*r  ami  spirit-t  prqK'luHn.v  ns<«-ii.l  to  Uio  f.ilmc 
,na  being  condenM.-d  by  the  heat.  r«>II  <l«»wn  the  walls  like  r.tm  ;  llirn  an-  more  old 
suits  of  elothes  in  it  at  one  time  than  will  l>e  t>ffere<l  for  miI«-  in  all  lli.iii..lMlitili  in  a 
twelvemonth;  more  un^ashea  skinn  nn<l  RTixxly  lieanN  than  all  tli.  |.nin)»  ami 
chiivinn-shops  lalwccn  Tyburn  uiul  WhittthuiKl  couUl  rcmler  lUtont  l.il«.rn  siinriM- 

unci  sunset. 

It  must  not  lie  supposed  that  any  of  these  jK-opU-  have  the  loast  slm.lciw  of 
hiiNiness  in,  or  the  remotest  c-onnettion  with,  the  plaw  they  so  iiKhfalivalily  attend. 
If  they  had,  it  would  lie  no  matter  of  surprise,  and  the  sinKulantv  of  tli.-  thm«  would 
cease.  Some  of  them  sleep  during  the  grenttr  part  of  the  sitting  ;  othi  rs  «arry  small 
portable  dinners  wrapped  in  iKH-kct  hnndkerehiefs  or  sticking  out  of  their  woni-out 
poekets,  ond  munch  and  listen  with  equal  relish  ;  but  no  one  among  tin  in  was  ever 
known  to  have  the  slightest  |H-rsoiiul  intr.est  in  any  case  that  was  «vt  r  brought 
forward.  Whatever  they  do,  there  they  sit  from  the  tirst  moment  to  the  last.  When 
it  is  heavy  rainy  weather,  they  all  eomc  in.  wet  through;  and  at  mkIi  times  the 
vdpours  of  the  court  are  like  those  of  u  fungus-pit. 

A  ca.sual  visitor  might  sup|Mise  this  place  to  lie  a  Temjile  dediealitl  to  tlu'  lienius 
of  Seediness.  There  is  not  a  messenger  or  process-server  attached  to  it.  wlm  wears  a 
coat  that  was  made  for  him  ;  not  a  tolerably  fresh  tir  wliolc^nmc-l<M,kmi;  man  n  the 
whole  establishment,  except  a  little  while-headed  apple  faced  tijislaff.  ami  en  he. 
like  an  ill-conditioned  chekry  preserved  in  bran<.  seems  to  ha\«-  artilioially  dried 
and  withered  up  into  a  state  of  preseniition  to  which  he  can  lay  m.  natural  claim. 
Tlic  very  barristers'  wigs  are  ill-iM)wdered,  and  their  curls  lack  crispnc.s. 

But  the  attorneys,  who  sit  at  u  large  bore  table  below  the  I  ommis-ioners,  arc. 
after  all,  the  greatest  curiosities.  The  jirofcssional  establishment  of  the  more  oimlent 
of  these  gentlemen  consists  of  a  blue  bag  and  a  lM)y  :  generally  a  >outh  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion.  They  ;  »ve  no  fixed  ollices,  their  legal  busimss  Ining  transacted 
in  the  parlours  of  public-houses,  or  the  yards  of  prisons  :  whither  th<\  repair  in  eniwds. 
and  canvass  for  customers  after  the  manner  of  omnibus  cads.  Tin  y  are  of  a  greasy 
ami  mildewed  appearance  ;  and  if  they  can  l.e  said  to  have  any  vices  at  all.  jterhaps 
drinking  and  cheating  are  the  most  eonsjiicuoiis  among  them.  Their  resiliences  are 
usually  on  the  outskirts  of  '  the  Rule*..'  chiefly  lying  within  a  circle  of  one  mile  from 
the  obelisk  in  St.  George's  Fields.  Their  l<M)ks  are  not  jirepossrssiiii;.  aiivl  their 
manners  are  peculiar. 

Mr.  Solomon  Pell,  one  of  tm.  learned  bwly,  was  a  fat  flabby  ;»alc  iiuim,  in  i 
surtout  which  looked  green  one  minute  and  brown  the  next :    with  a  velvet  ollar  i<: 
the  same  chameleon  tints.     His  forehead  was  narrow,  his  face  wide,  his  head  lar;;e, 
and  his  nose  all  on  one  side,  as  if  Nature,  indignai     with  the  projiensities  she  observe 
in  him  in  his  birth,  had  given  it  an  angry  tweak  which  it  had  never  recovered 
Being  short-necked  and  asthmatic,  however,   he  rcsjiired  principally  through  this 
feature  ;  so,  perhaps,  what  it  wanted  in  ornament,  it  made  up  in  usefulness. 

*  I  "m  sure  to  bring  him  through  it,'  said  Mr.  Pell. 

'  Are  you  though  ?  '  replied  the  person  to  whom  the  assurance  was  pledged. 

'  Certain  sure,'  replied  Pell ;    '  but  if  he  'd  gone  to  any  irregular  |)ractitioner, 
mind  you,  I  wouldn't  have  answered  for  the  consequences.' 

'  Ah  r  said  the  other,  with  open  mouth. 

'  No.  that  I  wouldn't,*  said  Mr.  Pell ;    and  he  pursed  up  his  lips,  frowned,  ami 
shook  his  head  mvsteriously. 
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Now.  the  place  where  this  discourse  occurred,  was  the  pub  he-house  just  opposite 
to  the  Insolvent  Curt;  and  the  person  with  whom  it  was  held,  was  no  other  than 
the  eller  Mr.  Weller.  who  had  con.e  there,  to  comfort  and  console  a  fnend  .h.... 
paition  to  IK.  discharged  under  the  act  was  to  .,e  that  day  heard,  and  whose  attorney 
he  was  at  that  moment  eonsulting. 

'  And  vere  is  George  ? '  inquired  the  old  gentleman. 

Mr  Pell  jerked  his  head  in  the  direction  of  a  back-parlour:  wh.ther  Mr.  Ucller 
at  once  repair  ng,  was  in.mediately  greeted  in  the  warmest  and  most  flattermg  manner 
bv  some  half-do  en  of  his  professional  brethren,  in  token  of  the.r  grat.f.cat.on  at  h.s 
„  riva"  The  insolvent  gentleman,  who  had  contracted  a  speculative  but  .mpruden 
passion  for  horsing  long  stages,  which  had  led  to  his  present  embarrassments,  looked 
ext;rely  -ell,  and  was  s^thing  the  excitement  of  his  feehngs  w.th  shnmps  and 

'"'xhe  salutation  between  Mr.  Weller  and  his  friends  was  strictly  confined  to  the 
freemasonry  of  the  craft ;  consisting  of  a  jerking  round  of  the  nght  wnst.  and  a 
oss^g  o?  the  little  finger  into  the  air  at  the  same  time.  We  once  knew  two  famo,. 
coachmen  they  are  dead  now.  poor  fellows)  who  were  twms,  and  between  whom  .n 
unaSed  and  devoted  attachment  existed.  They  passed  each  other  on  the  Dover 
road  every  dav.  for  twenty-four  years,  never  exchanging  any  other  gree.ng  than  th.  ; 
md  yet  when  ;ne  died,  the  other  pined  away,  and  soon  afterwards  followed  h.n. 

'VdrGeorge.-  said  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  taking  off  his  upper  coat    and  seatm, 
himself  with  his  ac;ustomed  gravity.     '  How  is  it ':     All  right  behmd,  and  full  ms.de  .' 
'  All  riffht  old  feller,'  replied  the  embarrassed  gentleman. 
'  ts  the  gi'ey  n^are  made'^^ver  to  anybody  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Weller,  anxiously, 
r.eorge  nodded  in  the  aflirmative. 

'  Veil,  that  -s  all  right,'  said  Mr.  Weller.     '  Coach  taken  care  on   also  ? 
'  Con^signed  in  a  safe  quarter.'  replied  George,  wringing  the  heads  off  half  a  dozen 
shrimns  and  swallowing  them  without  more  ado. 

shnmps^ana  ^^^^   ,,rv  good,'  said  Mr.  Weller.     '  Always  see  to  the  drag  ven  you  po 
downhill."   Is  the  vav-bill  all  clear  and  straight  for'erd  ?  .     ,  , 

"The  schedule,  sir,'  said  Pell,  guessing  at  Mr.  Weller's  meanmg.     the  schedule  >s 
no  nlftin  and  satisfactory  as  pen  and  ink  can  make  it. 

>;   Weller  nodded  in  a  manner  which  bespoke  his  inward  approval  of  these 

arrangements  ;  and  then,  turning  to  Mr.  Pell,  said,  pointing  to  his  friend  George- 

'  Ven  do  vou  take  his  cloths  off  ?  '  .  »    i      u  n  •  i 

•  X/  replied  Mr.  Pell,  '  he  stands  third  on  the  opposed  list,  and  I  should  tunk 

it  would  b;  his^urn  in  about  half  an  hour.     I  told  my  clerk  to  come  over  and  tell  ns 

^%f  ;\r;s':i^:;d-'the  attomey  from  head  to  foot  with  great  admiration,  and 

said  emphatically — 

•  And  what  '11  vou  take,  sir  1 ' 


'  Why,  really,'  replied  Mr.  Pell,  '  you  re  very Upon  my 


iU\ 


word  and  honour. 

I  'm  not  in  the  habit  of It 'Tso  ver^y  early  in  the  morning,  'that,  actually,  I  an, 

„i„™t Well,  vou  may  bring  me  three  penn'orth  of  rum,  my  dear. 

L  officiating  damsel,' who  had  anticipated  the  order  before  it  was  given,  set  the 
class  of  spirits  before  Pell,  and  retired. 

'       •  Gentlemen,    said  Mr.  Pell,  looking  round  upon  the  company      ^"^'^^ff^t"  J"'" 
friend  !     I  don't  like  to  l>oa-.t,  gentlemen  :   it 's  not  my  way  :   but  I  can  t  help  sa>  mg. 
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that,  if  your  friend  hadn't  hccn  fortiinato  cnoiiKh  to  fall  into  liands  that  -  -  Hiit  I 
won't  say  what  I  was  (joing  to  say.  Gentlemen,  my  service  to  you.'  Havinji  enipt ied 
the  gla.ss  in  a  twinkling.  Mr.  I'ell  smacked  his  lips,  and  looked  eomplacci.tly  round 
on  the  assembled  coachmen,  who  evidently  regarded  him  as  a  species  of  divuut>  . 

'  Let  me  see,"  said  the  legal  authority.     '  UTiat  was  I  a-sayintr.  gentlemen  ?  '  ^ 

'  I  think  you  was  remarkin'  as  you  woiddnt  have  no  object  ion  to  another  o'  the 
-ime  sir,"  said  Mr.  Wellcr.  with  grave  facet iousness. 

'Ha,  ha!'    laughed  Mr.  IVII.     '  Not  bad.  not  bad.     A  professional  nmn,  too  ! 

At  this  time  of  the  morning,  it  would  bo  rather  too  good  a Well.  I  don't  know, 

tin  dear— vou  may  do  that  again,  if  you  please.     Hem  !  * 

This  last  sound  was  a  solemn  and  dignified  cough,  in  which  .Mr.  Fell.  .>bservnig  an 
indecent  tendency  to  mirth  in  some  of  his  auditors,  considered  it  due  to  himself  to 

'"f'"'*^*'-  ,  /       1     f         •         I  M      i»  It 

'  The  late  Lord  Chancellor,  gentlemen,  was  very  fond  of  me.   said  Mr.  I  cii. 

'  And  wcry  creditable  in  him.  too.'  interposed  Mr.  Wclltr. 

'  Hear,  hear.'  assented  Mr.  IVll's  client.     '  ^^'hy  shoiddn't  he  be  ?  ' 

'  .\h  !  Whv,  indeed!'  said  a  very  red-faced  num.  who  had  said  nothing  yet. 
and  who  looked  extremely  uidikely  to  say  anything  more.     '  Wiy  shouldn't  he  '.'  ' 

A  murmur  of  assent  ran  through  the  company. 

'  I  remember,  gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  IV-ll.  "  .lining  with  him  on  one  uc.asioii  ;  there 
was  only  us  two.  but  cvervthing  as  splen<lid  as  if  twenty  people  had  been  expected 
the  great  seal  on  a  duml)-waiter  at  his  right  hauil,  and  a  man  in  a  l)ag-wig  an.l  sui' 
of  armour  guarding  the  mace  with  a  drawn  sword  ami  silk  stockings  which  is 
perpetuallv  done,  gentlemen,  night  and  .lay  ;  when  he  said,  "  IVU,  "  he  sai.l.  "  no 
false  delicacy,  Pell.  You're  a  man  of  talent  :  y.)U  can  get  anyb.xly  tbr..ugh  the 
Insolvent  Court.  Pell ;  and  voiir  country  shoul.l  be  proud  .)f  y.)U."  Those  were  his 
very  words.     "  My  Lord."  I  said.  "  you  (latter  me."  -"  Pell.  "  he  sai.l.  "  if  I  .h..  I  'm 

damned."  ' 

'  Did  he  say  that  ?  '  inquired  Mi .  Weller. 

'  He  did,'  replied  Pell. 

'  Veil,  then,'  said  Mr.  Weller.  '  I  say  Parliament  ought  t.)  ha'  took  it  up  ;    and 
if  he  'd  been  a  poor  man.  they  uould  ha'  done  it." 

'  But,  my  dear  friend.'  argued  Mr.  Pell.  '  it  was  in  confidence.' 

'  In  what  ?  '  said  Mr.  Weller. 

'  In  confidence.'  .  ,.  ,      ,  • 

'Oh!  wer>'  good,'  replied  Mr.  Wellcr.  after  a  little  renectu.n.  If  he  damned 
his-self  in  confidence,  o'  course  that  was  another  thing.' 

'  Of  course  it  was,'  said  Mr.  Pell.     '  The  distinction  's  obvious,  you  will  perceive.' 

'  Alters  the  case  entirclv,'  said  Mr.  Weller.     '  Go  on,  sir.' 

'  No,  I  will  not  go  on,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pell,  in  a  low  and  serious  t.)ne.  '  \ou  have 
reminded  me,  sir,  that  this  c.nvcrsation  was  private-private  an.l  confiilential, 
gentlemen.  Gentlemen,  I  am  a  professional  man.  It  may  be  that  I  am  a  g..od  .leal 
l.Kiked  up  to,  in  mv  profession-it  may  be  that  I  am  not.  Most  people  kn..w.  I  say 
nothing.  Observations  have  alreadv  been  made,  in  this  room.  injuri..us  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  my  noble  friend.  You  will  excuse  me,  gentlemen  ;  1  was  impru.lcnt.  I  feel 
that  I  have  no  right  to  mentitm  this  matter  without  his  concurrence.  Thank  you. 
sir  •  thank  you.'  Tlius  delivering  himself.  Mr.  Pell  thrust  his  hands  into  his  p<Kkets. 
and  frowning  grimly  around,  rattled  three-halfpence  with  terrible  determination. 
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This  virtuous  resolution  had  scarcely  been  formed,  when  the  boy  and  the  blue 
bag,  who  were  inseparable  companions,  rushed  violently  into  the  room,  and  saul  (at 
least  the  boy  did.  for  the  blue  ba^  took  no  part  in  the  announccn.ent)  that  the  c-a,e 
was  coming  on  directly.  The  intelligence  was  no  sooner  received  than  the  wh..!c 
party  hurried  across  the  street,  and  began  to  fight  their  way  into  court-a  preparator> 
cer.  mony.  which  has  been  culculated  to  occupy,  in  ordinary  cases,  fron»  twcnty-iive 

minutes  to  thirty.  .  on,.] 

Mr  VVeller  being  stout,  cast  himself  at  once  mto  the  crowd,  w.th  tiie  desperate 
hope  ol'ultimatelv  turning  up  in  some  place  which  would  suit  him.  H.s  success  uas 
not  quite  eqtial  to  his  expectations  ;  for  having  neglected  to  take  his  hat  off.  >t  nn.s 
knocked  over  his  eves  bv  some  unseen  person,  upon  whose  toes  he  had  alighted  with 
considerable  force. "  Apparently,  this  individual  regretted  his  impetuosity  immediately 
afterwards  ;  for.  muttering  an  indistinct  exclamation  of  surprise,  he  dragged  tlie 
old  man  out  into  the  hall,  and,  after  a  violent  struggle,  released  his  head  and  face. 
'  Samivel ! '    exclaimed  Mr.  Weller,  when  he  was  thus  enabletl  to  l.ehold  lll^ 

rescuer. 

Sam  nodded.  .  . 

'You're  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  little  boy.  you  are.  ain  t  you 
Weller.  '  to  come  a  bonnetin'  your  father  in  his  old  age  ?  ' 

'  How  should  I  know  who  you  wos  ? '    responded  the  son.     '  Do  you 
wos  to  tell  you  by  the  weight  o'  your  foot  ?  ' 

'  Veil,  that's  wery  true.  Sammy.'  replied  Mr.  VVeller,  mollified  at  once  ;  l,ut 
wot  are  you  a'  doin'  on  here  ?  Your  gov'nor  can't  do  no  good  here,  Sammy.  They 
won't  pass  that  werdick.  they  won't  pass  it,  Sammy.'     And  Mr.  Weller  shook  his  head. 

with  legal  solemnity.  .  , 

'  Wot  a  perwerse  old  file  it  is  ! '  exclaimed  Sam,  always  a  gom  on  about  wer- 
dicks  and  alleybis,  and  that.     Who  said  anything  about  the  werdick  ?  ' 

Mr.  Weller  made  no  reply,  but  once  more  shook  his  head  most  learnedly. 

'  Leave  off  rattlin'  that  'ere  nob  o'  your'ii,  if  you  don't  want  it  to  come  off  tlu- 
springs  altogether,'  said  Sam  impatiently,  '  and  behave  reasonable.  I  vent  all  lie 
vay  down  to  the  Markis  o'  Granby,  arter  you,  last  night.' 

'Did  you  see  the  Marchioness  o'  Granby.  Sammy  ?'    inquired  Mr.  VVeller,  with 

a  sigh. 

'  Yes,  I  did.'  replied  Sam. 

'  How  wos  the  dear  creetur  a-lookin'  ? '  ,.     „         ,    . 

'  Wery  queer.'  said  Sam.  '  I  think  she  's  a  injurin'  herself  gradivally  vitl.  t.o 
much  o'  that  'ere  pine-apple  rum.  and  other  strong  medicines  o"  the  same  natur. 

•  You  don't  mean  that.  Sammy  ?  '  said  the  senior,  earnestly. 

•  I  do.  indeed.'  replied  the  junior.  Mr.  Weller  seized  his  son's  hand,  clasped  it 
and  let  it  fall.  There  was  an  expression  on  his  countenance  in  doing  so- not  ..[ 
dismay  or  apprehension,  but  partaking  more  of  the  sweet  and  gentle  character  of 
hope.  A  gleam  of  resignation,  and  even  of  cheerfulness,  passed  over  his  face  too  as 
he^owly  said. '  I  ain't  quite  certain.  Sammy  ;  I  wouldn't  like  to  say  I  wos  altogether 
positive,  in  case  of  any  subsekent  disappointment,  but  I  rayther  thmk.  my  bo>,  i 
rayther  think,  that  the  shepherd 's  got  the  liver  complaint !  * 

'  Does  he  look  bad  ?  '  inquired  Sam. 

•  He  's  uncommon  pale,'  replied  his  father,  '  'cept  about  the  nose,  wich  is  redder 
than  ever.    His  appetite  is  wcrj*  so-so,  but  he  imbibes  w«i,iderful.' 
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Some  thoughts  of  the  rum  appeared  to  obtrude  themselves  on  Mr.  Weller's  mind, 
as  he  said  this  ;  for  he  looked  gloomy  and  thoughtful ;  but  he  ver>-  shortly  rcwnered. 
as  was  testified  by  a  perfect  alphabet  of  winks,  in  which  he  was  only  wont  to  indulge 
when  particularly  pleased. 

'  Veil,  now,"  said  Sam,  '  about  my  affair.  Just  open  them  ears  o'  your'n, 
and  don't  say  nothin'  till  I  've  done.'  With  this  brief  preface.  Sam  related,  as 
succinctly  as  he  could,  the  last  memorable  conversation  he  had  had  with  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

'  Stop  there  by  himself,  poor  creetur  ! '  exclaimed  the  elder  Mr.  Weller, 
n(ibo<fy  to  take  his  part !     It  can't  be  done,  Samivel,  it  can't  l>e  done.' 

*  6'  course  it  can't,'  asserted  Sam  :   '  I  know'd  that,  afore  I  came.' 

*  Wy,  they  '11  cat  hiru  up  alive,  Sammy  '  exclaimed  Mr.  Weller. 
Sam  nodded  his  concurrence  in  the  opinion. 
'  He  goes  in  rayther  raw,  Samm\ .'  ^aid  Mr.  Weller,  metaphorically, 

come  out,  done  so  ex-ceedin'  brown,  tliut  his  most  familiar  friends  won't  know  him. 
Roast  pigeon  's  nothin'  to  it,  Sammy.' 
Again  Sam  Weller  nodded. 

*  It  oughtn't  to  be,  Samivel,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  gravely. 
'  It  mustn't  be,'  said  Sam. 

'  Cert'nly  not,'  said  Mr.  Weller. 

'  Veil  now,'  said  Sam,  '  you  've  been  a  nrophesyin'  away,  wer\  fine,  like  a  red- 
faced  Nixon  as  the  sixpenny  iKKiks  gives  pictt:      ii.' 

'  Who  wos  he,  Sammy  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

'  Never  mind  who  he  was,'  retorted  Sam  ;  '  he  wam't  a  coachman  ;  that 's  enough 
for  you.' 

'  I  know'd  a  'ostler  o'  that  name,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  musing. 

'  It  warn't  him.'  said  Sam.     '  This  here  gen  Tm'n  was  a  prophet.' 

'  W^ot  's  a  prophet  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Weller,  looking  sternly  on  bis  son. 

'  Wy,  a  man  as  tells  what  *s  a  goin'  to  happen,'  replied  Sam. 

'  I  wish  I  'd  know'd  him,  Sammy.'  said  'ir.  Weller.  '  P'raps  he  might  ha'  throwd 
a  small  light  oii  that  'ere  liver  complaint  as  we  wos  a  spcakin'  on,  just  now.  llow- 
s'cver,  if  he  's  dead,  and  ain't  left  the  bisness  to  nobody,  there  's  an  end  on  it.  V.n 
on,  Sammy,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  with  a  sigh. 

'  Well,'  said  Sam,  "  you  've  l)een  a  prophcsyin'  avay.  about  wot  "11  hnpi>en  to  the 
gov'nor  if  he  's  left  alone.     Don't  you  see  any  vay  o'  tukin'  care  on  him  ?  ' 

'  No,  I  don't,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  with  a  reflective  visage. 

'  No  vay  at  all  ?  '  inquired  Sam. 

'  No  vay,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  '  unless  '—and  a  gleam  of  intelligence  lightetl  up  his 
countenance  as  he  sunk  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  and  applied  his  mouth  to  the  car  of 
his  offspring  :  '  unless  it  is  getting  him  out  in  a  turn-up  bedstead,  unbeknown  to  the 
turnkeys,  Sammy,  or  dressin'  him  up  like  an  old  'ooman  vith  a  green  wail." 

Sam  Weller  received  both  of  these  suggestions  with  unexpected  contempt,  and 
again  propounded  his  question. 

'  No,'  said  the  old  gentleman  ;  '  if  he  von't  let  you  stop  there.  I  see  no  vay  at  all. 
It 's  no  thoroughfare,  Sammy,  no  thoroughfare.' 

'  Well,  then,  I  '11  tell  you  wot  it  is,'  said  Sam,  '  I'll  trouble  you  for  the  loan  of 
five-and-twenty  pound.' 

'  Wot  good  'ull  that  do  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 
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'  Never  mind.'  replied  Sam.  '  P'raps  you  may  ask  for  it.  five  minits  artervards ; 
p'raps  I  may  say  I  von't  pay.  and  cut  up  rough.  You  von  t  th.nk  o  arrestm  yo„r 
own  son  for  the  money,  and  sendin'  him  off  to  the  Fleet,  w.U  you,  you  unnat  r.l 

'^''^  Arthl  reply  of  Sam's,  the  father  and  son  exchanged  a  complete  cotlc  „f 
telegraphic  nods  and  gestures,  after  which,  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  sat  lumself  down  o„  , 
stone  step,  and  laughed  till  he  was  purple.  ,  ,.  .    ,         ,  .  .  „t   . 

'  Wot  a  old  image  .t  is  ! '  exclaimed  Sam.  indignant  at  this  loss  of  tune.  W.at 
are  you  a  settin'  down  there  for,  con-wertin'  your  face  into  a  street-doc.  knocker. 
wen  there 's  so  much  to  be  done  ?    Where 's  the  money  ?'  •       .  ■    ,    , 

'  In  the  boot,  Sammy,  in  the  boot,'  replied  Mr.  Weller.  composmg  h.^  features 

'  Hold  mv  hat,  Sammy.  .  .    ,     . 

Having  divested  himself  of  this  incumbrance.  Mr.  Weller  gave  his  body  a  sudden 
wrench  to  one  side,  and,  by  a  dexterous  twist,  contrived  to  get  his  right  hand  int., 
a  most  capacious  pocket,  from  whence,  after  a  great  deal  of  panting  and  e.xert.on,  h. 
extricated  a  pocket-book  of  the  large  octavo  size,  fastened  by  a  huge  lea  her  s  rap. 
From  this  ledger  he  drew  forth  a  couple  of  >vlnp-lashes,  three  or  four  buckles,  a  l.ale 
sample-bag  of  con,,  and  finally  a  small  roll  of  very  dirty  banknotes  :  from  which  lie 
selected  the  requii       amount,  which  he  handed  over  to  Sam. 

'  And  now,  Sui.uny.'  said  the  old  gentleman,  when  the  whip-lashes,  and  the 
buckles,  and  the  samples,  had  been  all  put  back,  and  the  book  once  more  deposited 
at  the  bottom  of  the  same  pocket.  '  Now.  Sammy.  I  know  a  gen  1  m  n  here,  as  11  .!„ 
the  rest  o'  the  bisness  for  us.  in  no  time-a  limb  o'  the  law.  Sammy,  as  has  got  bra.n. 
like  the  frogs,  dispersed  all  over  his  body,  and  reachin'  to  the  wery  tips  of  his  fingers ; 
a  friend  of  the  Lord  Chancellorship's,  Sammy,  who'd  only  have  to  tell  him  what  he- 
wanted,  and  he  'd  lock  you  up  for  life,  if  that  wos  all.' 

'  I  say,'  said  Sara,  '  none  o'  that.' 

'  None  o'  wot  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Weller.  ,  _^   ,  c  "ri, 

'Wv  none  o'  them  unconstitootional  ways  o  doing  it,  retorted  Sam.  Ihc 
have-his-carcase,  next  to  the  perpetual  motion,  is  vun  of  the  blessedest  things  as  «o> 
-vcr  made.     I  've  read  that  'ere  in  the  newspapers,  wery  of  en. 

'  Well,  wot 's  that  got  to  do  vith  it  ?•  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

'Just  this  here,'  said  Sam,  'that  I'll  patronise  the  inwention.  and  go  in  that 
vay.  No  visperin's  to  the  ChanceUorship.  I  don't  like  the  notion.  It  mayn  t  he 
altogether  safe,  vith  reference  to  gettin'  out  agin.' 

Deferring  to  his  son's  feeling  upon  this  point.  Mr.  Weller  at  once  sought  the 
erudite  Solomon  Pell,  and  acquair^.d  him  with  his  desire  to  iss^.e  a  writ,  instantly 
for  the  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds,  and  costs  of  process ;    to  be  executed  withcu 
delay  upon  the  body  of  one  Samuel  Weller ;  the  charges  thereby  incurred,  to  be  paid 

in  advance  to  Solomon  Pell.  j      j  . 

The  attorney  was  in  high  glee,  for  the  embarrassed  coach-horser  was  ordered  to 
be  discharged  forthwith.  He  highly  approved  of  Sam's  attechment  to  his  master ; 
declared  that  it  strongly  reminded  him  of  his  own  feelings  of  devotion  to  his  friend, 
the  Chancellor ;  and  at  once  led  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  down  to  the  Temple,  to  swear 
the  affidavit  of  debt,  which  the  boy.  with  the  assistance  of  the  blue  bag,  had  drawn  up 

'*''  ^MeSTw'hile,  Sam,  having  l.een  formally  introduced  to  the  white-washed  gentleman 
and  his  friends,  as  the  offspring  of  Mr.  Weller.  of  the  Belle  Savage,  was  treated  w.th 
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marked  distinction,  and  invited  to  regale  himself  with  them  in  honour  of  the  occasion  ; 
an  invitation  which  he  was  by  no  means  backward  m  acet  ,)tinp. 

The  mirth  of  gentlemen  of  this  class  is  of  a  grave-  and  quiet  cl.ariictcr.  usually  ; 
but  the  present  instance  was  one  of  peculiar  festivity.  an<l  they  relaxed  ,n  proportion. 
Mtcr  some  rather  tumultuous  toasting  of  the  thief  foinn.issioncr  and  Mr.  Solomon 
Pell  who  had  that  day  displayed  such  transcendent  abilities,  a  mottled  fai.d 
oentleman  in  a  blue  shawl  proposed  that  somebody  should  sing  a  song.  The  obvious 
lucuestion  was.  that  the  mottled-faecd  gentleman,  being  anxious  fm  a  .ong.  shouUl 
sing  it  himself ;  but  this  the  mottled-faced  gentleman  stuniily.  and  somewhat 
offensively,  declined  to  do.     Upon  which,  as  is  not  unusual  in  muIi  <ascs,  a  rath. r 

angry  colloquy  ensued.  ,      ,      ,  ,  .1 

'Gentlemen,-  said  the  coach-horser.  "rather  (ban  disturb  the  hannony  of  this 
delightful  occasion,  perhaps  Mr.  Samuel  Wcller  will  oblige  the  company.- 

'  Raly,  gentlemen,-  said  Sam.  '  I  -in  nut  wery  much  in  the  habit  o"  siiigin  without 
the  instrument;  but  anythin-  for  a  quiet  life,  ns  the  man  said  wen  he  t..ok  t.ic 
sitivation  at  the  lighthouse.'  ,     ,  „  ,1        1 

With  this  prelude.  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  burst  at  once  mto  the  following  wiM  and 
Leautiful  legend,  which,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  not  generally  known,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting.  We  would  beg  to  call  porticular  attention  to  the  monosyllabic 
at  the  end  of  the  second  and  fourth  lines,  which  not  only  enables  the  smgcr  to  take 
lireath  at  those  points,  but  greatly  assists  the  metre. 

K()M.\N('E 


Boi.D'l'urpin  vunce,  on  Hounslow  Hcalli, 

His  bold  mare  Hess  bestrode— er  ; 

\ en  there  he  seed  the  Bishop's  coach 

A  coming  along  the  road — cr. 

So  he  gallops  close  to  the  'orse"s  legs. 

And  he  clap.-,  his  heail  vithin  ; 

And  the  Bishop  »ays,  '  Sure  as  eggs  is  eggs. 

This  here  "s  the  bold  Turpin  T 


And  the  Bishop  says,  '  Sure  as  eggs  is  eggs. 
This  here's  the  bold  Turpin  !' 


Wl.| 


Says  Turp'n.  '  You  shall  eat  your  words. 

With  a  sarse  of  leaden  bullet ' ; 

So  he  puts  a  pistol  to  his  mouth. 

And  he  tires  it  down  his  gul-let. 

The  coachman  he  not  likin'  the  job, 

Set  oft"  at  a  full  gal-lop. 

But  Dick  put  a  couple  of  balls  in  his  nob. 

And  perwaileil  on  him  to  stop. 

('iioRi's  (anraixtically) 
But  Dick  put  a  couple  of  balls  in  his  nob. 
And  perwailed  on  him  to  stop. 
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'  I  maintain  that  that  'ere  song 's  personal  to  the  doth,'  said  the  mottled-faced 
gentleman,  interrupting  it  at  this  point.     '  I  demand  the  name  o'  that  coachman.' 
'  Nobody  know'd,'  replied  Sam.     '  He  hadn't  got  his  card  in  his  pocket.' 

*  I  object  to  the  introduction  o'  politics.'  said  the  mottled-faced  gentleman.  •  I 
submit  that,  in  the  present  company,  that  'ere  song 's  political ;  and,  wot 's  much 
the  same,  that  it  ain't  true.  I  say  that  that  coachman  did  not  run  away ;  but 
that   he  died  game— game  as  pheasants;  and  I  won't  hear  nothin'   said  to  the 

contrairev." 

As  the  mottled-faced  gentleman  spoke  with  great  energy  and  determmation : 
and  as  the  opinions  of  the  company  seemed  divided  on  the  subject ;  it  threatened  to 
give  rise  to  fresh  altercation,  when  Mr.  Weller  and  Mr.  Pell  most  opportunely  arrived. 

*  All  right,  Sammv,'  said  Mr.  Weller. 

*  The  officer  will  be  here  at  four  o'clock,'  said  Mr.  Poll.  '  I  suppose  you  wont 
run  awav  meanwhile,  eh  ?    Ha  1   ha  ! ' 

'  P'raps  my  cruel  pa  'ull  relent  afore  then,'  replied  Sam,  with  a  broad  grin. 

'  Not  I.'  said  the  elder  Mr.  Weller. 

'  Do,'  said  Sam. 

'  Not  on  no  account,'  replied  the  inexorable  creditor. 

'  I  '11  give  L.lls  for  the  amount,  at  sixpence  a  month,'  said  Sam. 

'  I  won't  take  'em,'  said  Mr.  Weller. 

'  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  very  good,  very  good,'  said  Mr.  Solomon  Pell,  who  was  making  out 
his  little  bill  of  costs:  'a  very  amusing  incident  in '.eed  !  Benjamin,  copy  thi^t; 
And  Mr.  Pell  smiled  again,  as  he  called  Mr.  Weller's  a'  tention  to  the  amount. 

'Thank  you.  thank  you,'  said  the  professional  gentleman,  taking  up  anotiiir 
of  the  greasy  notes  as  Mr.  Weller  took  it  from  the  pocket-book.  '  Three  ten  and  ime 
ten  is  five.  Much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Weller.  Your  son  is  a  most  deserving  youii}; 
man,  verv  much  so  indeed,  sir.  It 's  a  verj-  pleasant  trait  in  a  young  man's  character, 
very  much  so.'  added  Mr.  Pell,  smiling  smoothly  round,  as  he  buttoned  up  the  money. 

'  Wot  a  game  it  is ! '    said  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  with  a  chuckle.     '  A  rcg'lar 

prodigy  son  ! ' 

'  Prodigal,  prodigal  son,  sir,'  suggested  Mr.  Pell,  mildly. 

'  Never  mind,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  with  dignity.  '  I  know  wot 's  o'clock,  sir. 
Wen  I  don't.  I  '11  ask  you,  sir.' 

By  the  time  the  officer  arrived,  Sam  had  made  himself  so  extremely  popiilnr, 
that  tiie  congregated  gentlemen  determined  to  see  him  to  prison  in  a  body.  So,  off 
they  set ;  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  walking  arm-in-arm  ;  the  officer  in  front ;  the 
eight  stout  coachmen  bringing  up  the  rear.  At  Serjeant's  Inn  Coffee-house  the  whole 
party  halted  to  refresh,  and,  the  legal  arrangements  being  completed,  the  procession 
moved  o"-.  again. 

Some  little  commotion  was  occasioned  in  Fleet  Street,  by  the  pleasantry  of  llic 
eight  gentlemen  in  the  flank,  who  persevered  in  walking  four  abreast ;  it  was  niso 
found  necessarN  to  leave  the  mottled-faced  gentleman  behind,  to  fight  a  ticket-port  ir. 
it  being  arranged  that  his  friends  should  call  for  him  as  they  came  back.  Nothiii); 
but  these  little  incidents  occurred  on  the  wa> .  When  they  reached  the  gate  of  the 
Fleet,  the  cavalcade,  taking  the  time  from  the  plaintiff,  gave  three  tremendous  cheers 
for  the  defendant,  and,  a*».;r  having  shaken  hands  all  round,  left  him. 

Sam.  having  been  formally  delivered  into  the  warden's  custody,  to  the  intens- 
astonishment  of  Roker,  and  to  the  evident  emotion  of  even  the  phlegmatic  Nc<id> . 
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'  Nozv,  then,  sir,'  said  Sam,  in  an  encotiiaf^im: 

tone;  '  off  villi  you,  and  slioiv  'em  /io:c  to  do  it.' 

'  Stop,  Sam, stof>.''  said  Mr.  It'ink/e.  trembling 

violentlv,  and  clutcliiui^  hold  of  .S<j>/''.s  anus  with 

tlie  grasp  of  a  droivning  man.     '  /low  s/ippery  it 
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passed  lit  om-f  into  the  phsun.  walkwl  struight  to  his  imistt  is  r<Mnn.  aii.l  khmk.-.l 
lit  the  door. 

'  ('i)iiie  in.'  Miitl  Mr.  IVkwiok. 

Sum  appeared,  pulleil  off  his  hat,  and  sniilrd. 

'  Ah.  Sam,  my  nood  l"d  !  '  said  Mr.  I»i.k\vii-k.  ivi.Jently  .h  linhti.l  t..  s,  ,•  his 
hunil.le  frieml  again;  '  I  h;«l  no  intention  of  htirtiny  your  fr.liiik-s  v  tst.rd.u .  my 
f^iithful  fellow,  hy  what  I  said.  Put  down  yotir  hat,  Sam.  and  U  t  mc  i  xphun  my 
meuninn,  a  httle  more  at  lon^th.' 

'  Won't  imsently  do,  sir  ?  '    inquired  Sam. 

'  Certainly,"  suid  Mr.  I'ickwiek  ;    '  hut  why  not  now  '.'  * 

'  I  'd  raythcr  not  now,  sir,'  rejoinul  Sum. 

'  Why  ?  '    inquired  Mr.  I'i.  kwick. 

'  'Cause '  said  Sam,  hesitatmjj. 

•  Because  of  what  t '    intjuircd  .Mr.  I'iekwiik,  alarm.d  ut  his  follower's  manner. 

■  Speak  out,  Sam.' 

•  'Cause,'  rejoined  Sam  :   '  'cause  I  've  jjot  a  little  hisness  as  I  want  to  d... 

'  What  husiness  ?  '    inqiiiretl  Mr.  I'iekwuk,  surprised  at  Sam's  eontusid  mimm  r. 
■  Nothin'  partickler,  sir,'  replied  Sum. 

'  Oh,  it  it 's  nothing  particular,'  said  Mr.  Tiekwiek,  with  a  smile.  '  you  (,iii  speak 
with  me  first.' 

'  I  think  I  'd  lietter  see  arter  it  at  once.'  said  Sam,  still  hesitating. 
Mr.  Pickwick  looked  amazed,  tait  suul  nothing. 

•  The  fact  is,'  said  Sam,  stopping  short. 

•  Well  !  '    sttid  Mr.  Pickwick.     '  Sp»  ak  out,  Sam.' 

'  WXv,  the  fact  is.'  said  Sam.  with  a  (lesi)cratf  effort,  "  praps  I  "d  I'l  lltr  s«-<  arti  r 
my  l)ed  afore  I  do  anytlim'  else.' 

'  Your  bed!'   exclaimed  Mr.  I'ickwiek.  in  M-lunislimi  nt. 

•Yes,  my  l>ed,  sir,'  replied  Smiii.  ■  I'm  a  i)ii.nrr.  I  was  amst.d.  this  here 
werv  arternoon,  for  deht.' 

"'You  arrested  for  deht  !  '    exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  siiikinn  into  a  chair. 

•  Yes,  for  deht,  sir,'  replied  Sam.  •  .\iid  '.he  man  as  puts  me  in.  ull  never  let 
me  out,  till  vou  go  yourself.' 

•  Bless  liiv  heart  and  soul  '.  '    ejaculated  Mr.  Pickw  ick.     '  What  do  >ou  mean  .' 

•  Wot  I  sav.  sir,'  rejoined  Sam.  '  If  it  's  fort\  year  to  come.  I  shall  !«■  a  pr.s'ner. 
and  I  'm  very  glad  on  it,  luid  if  it  had  hcen  Newgate,  it  would  ha'  Incn  just  the  same. 
Now  the  murder  's  out,  and.  damme,  there  's  an  end  on  it  . 

With  these  words,  which  he  repeated  with  great  emphasis  and  violence,  >aiu 
Weller  dashed  his  hat  upon  the  ground,  m  a  most  unusual  state  of  excitement  ;  and 
f^hen,  folding  his  arms,  lo<jked  firmly  and  ti.xedly  in  his  master's  face. 
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TIIKNTS   ay     I.IVMtS     MTll.K     MATTKHH     WIIUH     mrriU.KI.     IN     THK 
HKKT      \M.   or    Ml..    XMNKI.K.s    MVslKUH.r-    liKIIAVIori.:     XM. 

SHOWS  now   niK   i«t.ou  cii.\>»kuv    i-kisonkh    ol^rAl^^:l>    i.i^ 

ICKI-KASK    AT    l,.'.^T 

Mn  I'lt  KWUK  f.lf  11  Km»t  «lcul  t.«.  nnuh  toiiclii-.*  I.y  tlir  waitntl,  .1 
Sa.n\  attu.l.nunt.  to  Ih'  al.U-  I.,  .xh.l.if  any  nm>.if.slat,.,n  ..f  :.„,-., 
or  .l.s|,Ka>ur.-  at  th.-  ,,r.-.-i,,itnt,.  course  he  had  adoptf.1.  ...  v.,lu...anl, 

„n'v  po.nt  ....  whi.h  he  .KPsevered  ...  d,...a..din.'  a..>  explanati.m  >v»s  the  ..u.,..  of 
Sum's  .ktaininu  .  uditor  ;    but  this  Mr.  Weller  as  ,,ersevenn«K  w.thheld. 

'  It  ain't  o'  no  use.  sir.'  s«id  San.,  HBain  u..d  aKU.n.       He^  a  i-.li<  .""s.    m 
.l.sposni.    vorl.llv-...inded.   sp.trfnl,   «i..dict.v.-  rreet..r.   with   a   hard   hear     as   .),.,.• 
..'•,   ....  soffn...'.     As  the  wirtn....s  ..ier«yn.a..  .-.-...arked  of  the  ..Id  «en  1  ...  ..  «    h 
Ihe  dropsy,   ven   he   sa,<l.   that    ..pon   the  «l,..le  he  th..n«hl  he  .1   rayther  leave  h,. 
proiwrtv  to  his  vife  than  hnild  a  chapel  vitli  it.  „  .1    ,    , 

'  '-But  consule.-.  Sa..,.'  Mr.  P.ekwiek  ren.onstratcd.  "the  ,u,n  ,>  m.  small  t  .M  ,t 
..an  verv  .asilv  he  pai.l  :  n..d  havn^  ...ade  ..p  n.y  n.i..d  that  you  shall  .stop  «,th  .... 
y..u  s.    uUl  reeolleet  how  ..m.h  n.ore  ns.fnl  yon  «ouUl  he.  .f  you  eonid  go  on.s,.!.. 

""  "  Wery  .....eh  ol-l.^ed  to  >o...  sir.'  repl.ed  Mr.  Weller  gravely  :    '  but  I  'd  rayther 

not.' 

'  Rathif  not  do  what.  San.  '! '  ,    ,  .    .  .    r.,i 

•  \V> .  I  '.i  r«>  ther  ..ot  let  n.yself  down  to  ask  a  favour  o   this  here  unremorscful 

'"""■■Bnt    it   is  ..o    favour    asking    him    to   take    his    money.    Sam.'    reasoned   M.. 

''"'''MJej;  v.nr  pardon,  sii-.'  rejoined  Sam  :   '  hut  it  'ud  be  a  wery  great  favour  to  pay 
it,  a.i.i  he  do.i't  deserve  none  :    that  's  where  it  is.  sir.' 

ilert-  Mr.  Fickwiek.  rubbing  his  nose  with  an  a.r  of  some  vexat.o...  Mr.  WelKr 
tho.mht  it  prudent  to  ehange  the  theme  of  the  diseourse. 

I  takes  mv  determination  on  prineiple.  sir,'   ren.arke.l  Sam.     and  you  lak.s 
vours  on  the  same  ground  ;    wieh  puts  me  in  n.ind  o'  the  man  as  killed  h.s-seir  n  , 
pn^eiple.  wieh  o'  eolirse  you   ve  heerd  0...  sir.'     Mr.  Weller  paused  when  he  arrived  a. 
his  pl.ii.t.  an.1  east  a  e.m.ieal  l.K.k  at  his  master  out  of  the  eorners  of  h.s  ^>-- 

•  There  is  ..o  ■'  of  euurse  "  m  the  ease,  Sa.n.'  sa.d  Mr.  P.ekw.ek.  grad.ia  1>  break... 
into  a  smile,  in  .spite  of  the  uneasiness  whieh  San.'s  obsti.iaey  had  given  h.m. 
fame  of  the  gentleman  in  question  never  reaehed  ...y  ears.  ^ 

•  No.  sir  '.  •    exelai.ued  Mr.  Weller.     "  Vou  astonish  me.  sir  :    he  wos  ..  el.rk  m  ,. 
jjov'ment  otHee,  sir.' 

•  Was  he  t '    said  Mr.  I'ickwiek.  . 

•  Yes    he  wos.  sir."  rejoined  M..  Welier.  ■  and  ;i  wery  pleasant  «.-.-.  <  m  v.    -.«- 

„•  the  precise  and  tidy  sort,  as  puts  their  feet  i,.  little  India-rubber  ti.e-l.uekets  wen 
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it 's  wet  weather,  an«l  never  has  iiti  other  Imsoin  (neiiils  luit  hiire  xkiiis  :   hi-  ^n\ni  ii|i 
III-,  moiuy  ..n  principU',  won-  ii  eleiin  shirt  i  \'ry  iliiv  on  iirinripli  ;   iirvrr  •.pi.kf  li.  ii.n.f 
i)(  his  relations  on  principle,  'fear  tlies  sli.m.l  wiint   to  liurrow  no.iirv  "f  Inm  ;    .ii»l 
wos  allouetlur.   in  faet,  an    iinconinion   ajfreeal>l«-   ihariuli  r.      \U-   liail   liis   Imir   inl 
on  prineiple  vnnee  a   fortniRht,  ami   eontraetnl   for   Ins   iIoIIhs  on   thi-   n-.iimini. 
principle     three   suits   u   year,  anti   send   haek   the  olil    iiiis.      Heiiiir  a  w<r>    n  u  l^i 
mn  Tmn.  he  ilinM  ev'ry  day  at  the  same  plan-,  where  il  w.is  one  aii<l  ninr  lo  nit  ..fi 
the  joint,  ami  a  wery  roikI  one  ami  nini's  worth  he  used  to  eiit.  iis  the  iaiidlord  eft.  n 
,aid,  with  the  tears  a  triekhn'  down  lll^  fiue  :    let  aloii.-  the  wa>   li.'  iiseil  to  pokr  tin 
lire  in  the  vinter  tune,  whieh  wos  a  dead  loss  o"  four  peine  ha'penny  a  da>  :    !■'  sa\ 
iinthiii'  at  all  »'  the  av'trrawation  o"  s«Hin"  hun  do  it.     So  nneomnion  urand  with  it 
t(M)!     "Post   arter  the   next   (;enl'ni'ii.  '   he  siiijjs  out   evry   da>    \eii   he  «-onies   in 
■See  arter  the  Times.  Thomas  ;    let  me  l<«.k  at  the  Mormn'  Herald,  wen  it    s  out  o 
haml  :   don't  forget  to  hespcak  the  I  hnmiele  :    and  just  hrini;  tin-    Ti/er,  vill  \oii 
and  then  he  'd  set  vifh  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  eloek.  ami  rush  out.  jiist  a  .piarfi  r  of  a 
n  .nute  afore  the  time,  to  wayla\  the  laiy  as  wos  a  eoinin"  in  with  the  evemn'  paprr. 
*ieh   he'd    read   with   suh    intense   mterist    and  jwrst  weraiiee   as   uniked  the  other 
customers  up  to  the  wiry  *  oul'mes  o'  disperatnm  ami  insaml>.    sperialis  one  i  rasnhli 
old  nen  rin'n  as  the  vaiter  was  alwa>s  olili>{id  It.  keep  a  sharp  «\r  on.  at  -uh  times. 
(ear  he  shmild  Ik-  tempted  to  eomniit  some  rash  aet  with  the  eai%  ui«  knife.     Veil,  su. 
here  he  "d  stop,  oeeiipyin*  the  hest  plaee  for  three  hours,  and  m  vir  lakin'   nothin 
arter  his  dinner,  hut  sleep,  and  then  he  M  «o  uwa\  to  a  eoffee  lu>usf  a  few  streets  off. 
and  have  a  small  pot  o"  eoffee  and  four  erumiHts.  arter  wieh  he'd   walk   lu.mr  t.. 
Kensington  and  go  to  l>ed.     One  niglit  he  wos  took  very  ill:    si  nds  for  a  doctor: 
doctor  comes  in  a  green  tly.  with  a  kind  o'  Holunsoii  I'rusoe  set  o'  steps,  as  he  could 
let  down  wen  he  got  out,  and  pull  u]>  arter  h   n  wen  he  got  in.  to  jHTwent  tin-  lueessilv 
()■  the  eoaehnian's  gettin'  down,  and  Iherehy  uiulieei\in'  the  puhlie  liy  Icttm"  'tin  mc 
that  it  wos  only  a  livery  coat  as  he  d  got  on.  and  not  the  tn.uscrs  to  match.     '•  Wot    s 
the  matter'.' ■■    says  the  d»M;tor.      •  Wer>    ill."  says  the  patient.     "Wot   have  you 
l>ecn  a  eutin'  on?"    says  the  dcK-tor.     "  iloast  weal."   sa.\s  the  jiatient.       •  Wot    s 
the  last  thing  you  dewoured  ?  "    says  the  thietor.       •  trumpets.'"   says  the  patient. 

•  That  's  it  !  "    says  the  doctor.     "  l  11  send  you  a  Ih.x  of  pilU  directly,  and  don  t 
you  never  take  no  more  of   em."  he  sa>s.     "  Xo  more  o'  wot  .'       says  the  paliint 

•■  Pills  t  "     •'  No  ;   crumpets."  says  the  doctor.     "  W\  ?       sass  the  patient,  stalling 
up  in  tied;    "I've  eat  four  crumpets,  cv'ry  night  for  lifleen  year,  on  principle.' 

•  Well,  then,  you  'd  hettcr  leave  "em  off.  on  principle.  "  says  the  doctor.  •  I  riimiM  I- 
h  wholesome,  sir."  says  the  l)atient.  "  (."rumi>ets  is  imt  wholesome,  sir."  says  the 
doctor,  wery  fierce.  "But  they  re  so  cheap."  says  the  patient.  <-omin'  down  a  little. 
"and  so  wery  fillin"  at  the  price.  "  ■  Thc>  "d  he  dear  to  you,  at  any  price  :  .le;i;  if 
you  wos  paid  to  eat  "em,"  says  the  doctor.  ■  Four  crumpets  a  night."  he  sa>  s,  ■  \iii 
do  your  business  in  six  months!  "  The  imticnt  looks  him  full  m  the  face,  iiiid  turns 
it  over  in  his  mind  for  a  long  time,  and  at  hist  he  says.  •■  .\re  >oii  sure  o'  th:it  ere. 
sir?"  "I'll  stake  my  professional  reputation  im  it,"  says  the  dcntor.  How 
many  crumpefs.  at  a  sittin'.  do  yon  think  "ml  kill  me  off  at  once  •.'  "  says  the  patient. 
"  I  don't  know."  says  the  doctor.  "  Do  you  think  half  a  crown  -  wnih  "ml  do  li  .- 
says  the  jjatient.  "  I  think  it  might."  says  the  doctor.  "  Three  slnllirrs'  wurth  ud 
he  sure  to  do  it.  I  s'pose  ?  "  says  the  patient.  ""  rerfaiiils ."  sa\  s  the  ih  lor.  "  W  <  r\ 
good,"  says  the  patient;    "  goml  night."'     Next  niornin'  he  gets  u-,.    has  a  fire  lit. 
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^,2  THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS 

orders  in  three  shillin's'  wurth  o'  cn.mpets.  toasts  'em  all.  eats  'em  all.  and  hlo«s  his 
'"'"vvit  did   he  do  that  for?-    inquired  M.     Pickwick  abruptly;    for  he  was 

--^:^'dirr!tt;"^r';:=^si:'^'r^^     his ... 

principl  thaf  crlfpet:  wos\vholeson.e.  and  to  show  that  he  wouldn't  he  put  out  .. 
"^  ^^sJ^h^lS  'shiftings  and  changings  of  the  di«=ourse.  chd  Mr.  WcUer  .nc. 

=~;S.rr-h^rrl:i^^ 

his  whole  family  had  vegetated  therein  for  three  generations 

'  Do  you  always  smoke  arter  you  goes  to  bed,  old  cock  ?      mqu.red  Mr.  >\dl,r 

of  his  landlord,  when  they  had  both  retired  for  the  night. 

'  Yes   I  does,  voung  bantam,"  replied  the  cobbler.  ,      ,.    .  .        ,    , 

'  Wiii  you  allow  me  to  in-quire  wy  you  make  up  your  bed  under  that  en-  .leal 

'''•'.  Taurr'llTalways  used  to  a  four-poster  afore  I  came  here,  and  I  find  the  legs 
of  the  table  answer  just  as  well,'  replied  the  cobbler. 

'  You  're  a  character,  sir,'  said  Sam. 

'  I  hLn't  got  anything  of  the  kind  belonging  to  me.'  rejoined  the  cobbler,  s  ak,n« 
his  head;  'ancl  if  you  want  to  meet  with  a  good  one,  I'm  afraid  you  11  hml  m„„c 
difflcultv  in  suiting  yourself  at  this  register  office. 

The  above  shor^  dialogue  took  place  as  Mr.  NVeller  lay  extended  on  his  ma  tre. 
at  oJeend  of  the  room,  Z  the  cobbler  en  his,  at  the  other  ;  the  apartment  being 
n  umLd  bv  the  light  ;f  a  rush  candle,  and  the  cobbler's  pipe,  which  was  .l..un« 
doTthe  tabic,  hk?,  a  red-hot  coal.  The  conversation,  brief  as  it  -  r.d'sp- 
Mr  VVeller  strongly  in  his  landlord's  favour;  and  raising  himself  on  his  tlbou  he 
Jlok  a  more  lengthened  survey  of  his  appearance  than  he  had  yet  had  either  i„„e  .„ 

'"'«:' wa^a's'lnow  man-all  cobblers  are;  and  had  a  strong  bristly  beard  a,i 
eobbkrs  have.  His  face  was  a  queer,  good-tempered,  erooked-featured  piece  f 
vorkmlsl  P  ornamented  with  a  couple  of  eyes  that  must  have  worn  a  very  jo>  ^s 
exoress^on  at  one  time,  for  thev  sparkled  yet.  The  man  was  sixty,  by  >ea  s,  ...  1 
Heavn  knows  how  old  bv  imprisonment,  so  that  his  having  any  look  approachin,  to 
mX  or  contentment  was  singular  enough.  He  was  a  little  man,  and,  being  f 
Zb  ed  ,1  .  as  he  lay  in  bed.  looked  about  as  long  as  he  ought  to  have  ^jeen  -thout  > 
legs.  He  had  a  gr^at  red  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  was  smoking,  an.l  staring  at  tl,. 
rushliaht.  in  a  state  of  enviable  placidity.  , 

'Have  you  been  here  long?'    inquired  Sam,  breaking  the  silence  which  had 

lusted  for  some  time.  ,  ■ 

Twelve  year,'    eplied  the  cobbler,  biting  the  end  of  his  pipe  as  he  spoke. 

•  Contempt  ?  '    inquired  Sam. 

^wr^rta^S.,,,,  with  »,„o  «e,..  -,  do  ,™  pc..v,„  in  l.i..' 
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ol.^llnit  for.  .  i'  I..:'  •  ■  ir  vrecious  life  away,  in  this  here  mnuniliid  poiiiitl  .'  W  >  <l'  n  i 
vdu  give  in,  and  tell  the  Chancellorship  that  you  're  wery  sorry  for  inakni'  \\\-  (.'irt 
conteniptihle,  and  you  won't  do  so  no  more  ?  " 

The  col)l)ler  put  his  pipe  in  the  eorner  <>f  his  nuuith.    .hile  he  miuUcI.  ami  li.n 
hrought  it  hack  to  its  old  plaee  again  :    hut  said  nothing. 

•  Wy  don't  you  ?  '    said  Sam.  urging  his  (piestion  strtnuouslv . 
'Ah.'  said  the  cohhler.  "you  don't   (piite  midiistand  these  matt.  is. 

vou  suppose  mined  me.  now  ?  ' 

'  Wy.'  said  Sam,  trinuning  the  rushlight,  •  I  spose  the  liejiitiniii'  wos 
got  into  deht,  eh  ?  ' 

'  Never  owed  a  farden,'  said  the  cohhler  :    "try  again.' 

•Well,  pcrhaiis.'  said  Sam,  "you  l.oiight  houses,  wieh  is  delieate  Knglish  for 
goin'  mad  :   or  to()k  to  huildin',  wieh  is  a  mcdieal  term  for  hein'  ineuralil.-.' 

Tlie  cohhler  shook  his  head  and  saiil,  '  Try  again." 

•  You  didn't  go  to  law,  I  hope  '! '   said  Sam,  siispieiouslv . 

'Never  in  my  life,"  replied  the  eol'liler.  The  fact  is.  I  was  ruined  hy  havuig 
monev  left  me.' 

'Come,  eome,'  said  Sam,  'that  vont  do.  I  wish  some  rieii  tn.niy  'ml  try  to 
vork  mil  destruction  in  that  'ere  vay.     I  'd  let  him.' 

'Oh,  I  dare  say  you  don't  helieve  it,'  said  the  cohhler.  (piiiliy  smoking  his  pipe. 
'  I  wouldn't  if  I  was  you  :    hut  it 's  true  for  all  that." 

'How  wos  if?"  impiired  Sam,  half  induced  to  helieve  the  fact  already,  hy  the 
look  the  cohhler  gave  him. 

'Just  this.'  replied  the  cohhler;  "an  okl  gentleman  that  1  worked  for.  down  in 
the  country,  and  a  humhle  relation  of  whose  1  married  -she  s  dead,  l.od  hlcss  h»  r. 
and  thank  llim  for  it !-  was  seized  with  a  fit  and  went  off.' 

'Where?'    inquired  Sam.  who  was  growing  sleepy  after  tli-  miiMcrons  cv.iits 

of  the  dav. 

'How  should  I  know  where  he  went  '?'  said  the  colil)lcr.  sjicaking  through  liui 
nose  in  an  intense  enjoyment  of  his  pipe.     '  He  went  off  <lcad.' 

'  Oh.  that  indeed,'  said  Sam.     '  Well  i ' 

'  W^ell.'  said  the  cohhler,  '  he  left  five  thousand  pound  lichind  hiia." 

'  And  wery  gen-teel  in  him  so  to  di,"  said  Sam. 

'One  of  which,'   continued  the  cohhler,    'he   left  to  me.    cause  I 
relation,  you  see.' 

'  Wery  good."  murmured  Sam. 

'  And  heing  surrounded  hy  a  great  numher  of  nieces  and  lu  \  vs. 
a  quarrelling  and  fighting  among  themselves  for  the  i)ropcrty.  he  mak.s  mc  Ins  .xccnt 
and  leaves  the  rest  to  me  :  in  trust,  to  divide  it  among  em  as  the  will  pniui.lcd.' 

'Wot  do  you  mean  hy  leavin'  it  on  trust  ?'  uKpiired  Sam.  waking  uj)  a  little. 
'  If  it  ain't  ready  money,  where  's  the  use  on  it  'i ' 

'  It  's  a  law  term,  that  's  all.'  said  the  cohhler. 

'  I  don't  think  that,'  said  Sam,  shakmu'  his  head.  '  There  "s  wciy  littl.  trii-t  at 
that  shop.     Hows'ever,  go  on.' 

'  Well,'  said  the  cohhler:  'when  1  was  going  to  take  out  a  prohat.-  of  the  «ill. 
the  nieces  and  nevys.  who  was  desperatelx  disappointe.l  at  not  gettiiiu'  all  the  monev . 
enters  a  caveat  against  it.' 

'  What 's  that  ?  '    inquired  Sam. 


il  married  his 


was  alwa\s 
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'  A  lc«al  instrument,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  it 's  no  ro.   replied  the  cohhlcr. 
•  I  stc  •  said  Sam,  '  a  sort  of  hrother-in-law  o'  the  have  l.is-carcase.     ^^c■ll. 

■  But  •  continued  the  col.blcr.  "  finding  that  they  couldn't  agree  among  them.rlv.s. 
a,ul  conscc,uentlv  couldn-t  get  up  a  case  against  the  will,  they  withdrew  the  cav...t. 
an.l  I  paid  all  the  legacies.  I  M  hardly  done  it,  when  one  nevy  bnngs  an  actum  ., 
set  the  will  aside.  The  ease  comes  on,  some  months  afterwards,  afore  a  deaf  ,,1,1 
,-entleman.  in  a  back-roon.  somewhere  down  by  Paul's  Churehv-ard  ;  and  arter  fonr 
counsels  ha,l  taken  a  day  a-piec  to  bother  him  reg^.  ar  y,  he  takes  «  --k  -  - 
to  consKler,  and  read  the  evidence  in  six  vollums,  and  then  gives  h.s  judgn.ent  I,. 
h..w  the  testator  was  not  quite  right  in  his  head,  and  I  must  pay  all  the  money  l.a.k 

.,.um    and  all  the  costs.     I  appealed  ;    the  case  come  on  before  three  or  four  v,  r> 
;i;ep;  gentlemen,  who  had   heard  it  all  before  in  the  other  court,  where    luv  ,.■ 
lawers  without  work  ;   the  only  difference  being,  that,  there,  they  re  eallc.    ,U,ct,.rs, 
a,.d"  in  other  places  delegates,  it  you  understand  that ;    and  thev  very  dutifully  en- 
lirn.cl  the  decision  of  the  old  gentleman  below.     After  that,  we  went  into  t hancry 
where  we  are  still,  and  where  I  snail  always  be.     My  lawyers  have  had  all  my  th„„s  md 
pound  long  ago;  and  what  bet^^c.en  the  estate,  as  they  call  it,  nn,l  the  cos  s.  I  m  lur. 
,.r  ten  thousand,  and  shall  stop  here,  till  I  die,  mending  shoes.     Some  gentlemen  hav. 
talked  of  bringing  it  afore  Parliament,  and  I  dare  say  wovdd  have  done  ,t    only 
thev  hadnt  time  to  come  to  me,  and  I  hadn't  power  to  go  to  them,  and  they  got  t.n.l 
of  mv  long  letters,  and  dropped  the  business.     And  this  is  Cod  s  truth,  w.thout  ..m- 
word  of  suppression  or  exaggeration,  as  fifty  people,  both  in  this  place  and  out  of  ,t. 

vcr\   well  kiujw.'  ,     ,         J        ,         c 

■  The  cobbler  pause,!  to  ascertain  what  effect  this  story  had  produced  on  San, ; 
but  linding  that  he  had  dropped  asleep,  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  s.ghcd, 
put  it  .lown.  ,lrew  the  bed-clothes  over  his  head,  and  went  to  sleep  too. 

Air    Pickwick  was  sitting  at  breakfast,  alone,  next  morning  (Sam  being  busily 
engaged  in  the  cobbler's  room,  polishing  his  master's  shoes  and  brushing  the  blo.k 
gaiters)  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  which,  before  Mr.  Pickwick  could  cry 
•Come  in  ! '    was  folV.wed  bv  the  appearance  of  a  head  of  hair  and  a  cotton-velvt 
cap.  both  of  which  articles  of  dress  he  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  as  the  personal 

propertv  of  Mr.  Smangle. 

■  How  are  you  ? '  said  that  worthy,  accompanying  the  inquiry  with  a  sc,.rc  ,.r 
two  of  nods  ;  'I  say-do  you  expect  anybody  this  morning?  Three  men-devihsh 
gentleman.v  fellows-have  been  asking  after  you  downstairs,  and  knocking  at  cverx 
door  on  the  Hall  flight ;  for  which  they  've  been  most  infernally  blown  up  by  the 
collegians  that  hi  '  the  trouble  of  opening  'em.  .....  .  v         i 

•Dear  me!  How  verv  foolish  of  them,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  rising.  \es;  1 
have  no  doubt  thev  are  some  friends  whom  I  rather  expected  to  see.  yesterday. 

•Friends  of  v'ours !'    exclaimed  Smangle,  seizing  Mr.  Pickwick  by  the  hand 

•  Say  no  more.  Curse  me.  they  're  friends  of  mine  from  this  minute  and  friends  of 
Mivins's  too.     Infernal  pleasant,  gentlemanly  dog,  Mivins,  isn  t  he  ?     said  Smangle. 

with  great  feeling.  „,.,...  ^        .  n    i.  i 

•  I  know  so  little  of  the  gentleman,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  hesitating,    that  I-    - 
'  I  know  you  do,'  interposed  Smangle,  clasping  Mr.  Pickwick  by  the  shoulder 

•  You  shall  know  him  better.  You  '11  be  delighted  with  him.  That  man  sir.  saul 
Smangle.  with  a  solemn  countenance.  '  has  comic  powers  that  would  do  honour  t,. 
Drurv  Lane  Theatre." 
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•  Has  he  iiuKiil  r  '    said  Mr.  Piikwiik. 

•  Ah,  l>y  Jove  he  has  !  "  rcphcd  Sinaimlt .  •  lloar  liiiii  luinc  tlic  fnm  <  ats  in  tli<- 
wheelbarrow  four  di.linet  eats.  sir.  I  i.l..l>.'<-  >«m  ">>  honour.  Now  >ou  kuu^^  tha'  \ 
infernal  elever  !  Uamn.e,  you  ean't  help  hkinu  a  man.  wlun  >ou  set  th.  m  tia.ts  :,l.oul 
him      He  's  onlv  one  fault     that  little  faihnjx  I  mentioned  to  you.  vou  knovs. 

\s  Mr  Smangle  shook  his  head  m  a  cunlKiential  and  syinpatlnsuiy  mann.r  at 
this  juncture.  Mr.  I'iekwiek  felt  that  he  was  expeeted  to  sa>  suniethu.-.  m.  h.  saal 
'  \h  '  '    and  looked  restlessly  at  the  door. 

'  Ah  !  •   eehoed  Mr.  Sinannle.  with  a  lonn-drawn  s.«h.     "  H-    -  delight  mi  .onipanv . 
that  man   is.   sir.     I  .lout    know  hctter  eomi)any   anywhere;     l.ut  he  ha^  that    o.u 
drawlmek.     If  the  ^'host  of  his  grandfather,  sir.  was  to  risr  l.efore  hun  this  nunut. . 
he  W  ask  him  for  the  loan  of  hi-  aeeeptanee  on  an  eifjliteeniienny  stamp. 
Dear  me  !  ■    exelainied  Mr.  I'iekwiek. 

■Yes,'  added  -Mr.  Smangic  ;  'and  if  he'd  the  j.ow.  r  of  raising  him  ai-ain.  1h 
would,  in  two  months  and  three  da\  s  from  this  time,  to  i.  new  tlic  hill  :  ,       ,     , 

'Those  are  verv  remarkable  traits."  said  Mr.  I'lekwuk  :  '  but  1  in  afraid  that 
while  we  are  talking  here,  my  friends  may  be  in  a  state  of  great  perplcxits  at  not 

lindinr»  me.'  ,        i    i  i 

•I   11  show  "em  the  way."  said  .Smangle  making  lor  Hie  do<.r.        t.ood  «la>.       i 

won't  disturb  vou  while  they 're  here,  you  know.      Ky  the  live         ' 

As  Smangle  pronouneed   the   last    three   words,   he   stopped   sn.ld.nlv.   re-elosed 

the  door  which  he  had  opened,  and.  walking  softly  baek  to  Mr.   Pukui.k.  Mepped 

close  up  to  him  on  tip-toe,  and  said  in  a  very  soft  whisjHr 

'You  couldn't  make  it  convenient  to  len.l  me  half-a  eiown  till  the  latter  end  ui 

next  week,  could  vou  '1 ' 

Mr     Pickwick   could   scarcely    forliear   smiling,    but    managing    to  pnserve    \n% 
gravity,  he  drew  forth  the  coin,  and  placed  it  in  Mr.  Smangle  s  palm :   upon  wliieh 
that  wntleman,  with  many  nmls  and  winks,  implying  profound  ms  sterv .  disai.,.eare. 
in  quest  of  the  three  strangers,  with  whom  he  presently  returned  :  an.l  having  coughed 
thrice,  and  nodded  as  many  times,  as  an  assurance  to  Mr.  Piekwiek  that  he  would 
not  forget  to  pay.  he  shook  hands  all  round,  in  an  engaging  manner,  and  at   length 

took  himself  off.  .,  ,,    n- 

'  Mv  dear  friends,'  said  Mr.  Piekwiek,  shaking  hands  alternately  with  Mr.  lupman 
Mr.  Winkle,  and  Mr.  Snodgra.ss,  who  were  the  three  visitors  in  question.  '  I  am  .lehghted 

to  see  you.'  i    i     i  i 

The  triumvirate  were  much  affected.  Mr.  Tupnian  shoo.i  his  head  <lei)lormgly  ; 
Mr.  Snodgrass  drew  forth  his  handker.luef.  with  undisguise.l  emotion  ;  an.l  Mr. 
Winkle  retired  to  the  window,  and  sniffed  aUiud. 

'Momin',  genlm'n,'  said  Sam.  entering  at  the  moment  with  the  sh.Ks  and 
gaiters.  '  Avay  vith  melineholly.  as  the  little  boy  said  ven  his  seh<.ol-missis  died. 
Velcome  to  the  College,  gen  Tmn.'  ,      ,       ,        i      i      u 

'  TMs  foolish  fellow,'  said  Mr.  Piekwiek,  tapping  Sam  on  the  hea.l  as  he  kne  t 
down  to  button  up  his  master's  gaiters  ;  '  this  foolish  fellow  has  got  himself  arrest e.l. 
in  order  to  be  near  me.' 

'  What ! '   exclaimed  the  three  friends. 

'  Yes,  gen'l'in'n,"  said  Sam.  '  I  m  a  stand  steady,  sir,  if  you  pleasc-I  m  a 
pris'ner,  gen'l'm'n.      ton-fined,  as  the  lady  said.' 

'  A  prisoner  '. '  exclaimed  Mr.  Winkle,  with  unaccountable  vehemence. 
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'  Hallo,  sir  ! '   responded  Sam.  lookinp  up.      '  Wot 's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

'  I  had  hoped,  San.,  that Nothing,  nothing.'  said  Mr.  \\.nkle,  prcc.p.tntcK . 

There  was  something  so  verj-  abn.pt  and  unsettled  in  Mr.  M  mkle  s  manner,  that 
Mr.  Piekwiok  involuntarilv  looked  at  his  two  friends,  for  an  explanation. 

'  We  don't  know.'  said  Mr.  Tnpn.an.  answering  this  n.ute  appeal  alcd.  \h 
has  been  n.ueh  exeited  for  two  days  past,  and  his  whole  demeanour  verj-  unhke  what 
it  us..ally  is.      We  feared  there  must  be  something  the  matter,  but  he  resolutelx 

"^"'^  No  no  '  said  Mr.  Winkle,  colo.iring  beneath  Mr.  Pickwick's  gaze  ;  '  there  is 
reallv'no'thi..g.  I  assure  you  there  is  nothing,  my  dear  sir.  J*  >vill  be  ,iocess..n 
for  me  to  leave  town,  for  a  short  tin.e,  on  private  business,  and  I  had  hoped  to  have 
prevailed  upon  vou  to  allow  Sam  to  accon.pany  me.' 

Mr.  Pickwick  looked  more  astonished  than  before. 

'  I  think  •  faltered  Mr.  Winkle.  '  that  Sam  would  have  had  no  objection  to  ,lo 
so ;    but,  of  course,  his  being  a  prisoner  here,  renders  it  impossible.      So  I  nu.st  n„ 

*'""as  Mr  Winkle  said  these  words.  Mr.  Pickwick  felt,  witn  some  astonishment, 
that  Sam's'  fingers  were  trembling  at  the  gaiters,  as  if  he  were  rather  si.rpr,sed  or 
startled.  Sam  looked  up  at  Mr.  Winkle,  too,  when  he  had  finished  speaking  ;  an, 
though  the  glance  they  exchanged  was  instanteneous,  they  seemed  to  understan.l 

each  other.  »,..•■      l       i 

'  Do  vou  know  anything  of  this.  Sam  1 '   said  Mr.  Pickwick,  sharply. 
'No," I  don't,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Weller,  beginning  to  button  with  extraordinary 

assiduity. 

'  Are  vou  sure,  Sam  ?  '   said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Wv."sir,'  responded  Mr.  Weller :  '  I  'm  sure  so  far.  that  I  ve  never  heerd  an>  tin., 
on  the  subject  afore  this  n.onient.      If  I  makes  any  guess  about  it,  added  San.,  looking 
at  Mr.  Winkle. '  I  haven't  got  any  right  to  say  what  it  is.  'fear  it  should  be  a  wrong  u.i 

•  I  have  no  right  to  make  anv  further  inquiry  into  the  private  affairs  of  a  friend. 
however  intimate  a  friend,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  a  short  silence;  'at  present  let 
me  merely  say,  that  I  do  not  understand  this  at  all.      There.      We  have  had  quite 

enough  of  the  subject.'  .      .«        ^  ,.     ■ 

Thus  expressing  himself,  Mr.  Pickwick  led  the  conversation  to  different  topics, 
and  Mr.  Winkle  gradually  appeared  more  at  ease,  though  still  very  far  from  being 
completely  so.  They  had  all  so  much  to  converse  about,  that  the  morn.ng  very 
quk-kly  passed  away  ;  and  when,  at  three  o'clock,  Mr.  Weller  produced  upcn.  the 
little  dining  table,  a  roast  leg  of  mutton,  and  an  enormous  meat  pie,  with  sundry  dish,  s 
of  vegctab^s,  and  pots  of  porter,  which  stood  upon  the  chairs  or  the  sofa-bedstea.l. 
or  where  they  could,  everybody  felt  disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  meal,  not^^^thstand- 
ing  that  the  meat  had  been  purchased,  and  dressed,  and  the  pie  made,  and  baked,  at 
the  prison  cookery  hard  by. 

To  these,  succeeded  a  bottle  or  two  of  very  good  wine,  for  which  a  messenger 
was  despatched  by  Mr.  Pickwick  to  the  Horn  Coffee-house  in  Doctors  Commons. 
The  bottle  or  two.  indeed,  might  be  more  properly  described  as  a  bottle  or  six.  for 
bv  the  time  it  was  drunk,  and  tea  over,  the  bell  began  to  ring  for  strangers  to  withdraw. 
'  But  if  Mr  Winkle's  behaviour  had  been  unaccountable  in  the  morning,  it  became 
perfectly'  unearthlv  and  solemn  when,  under  the  influence  of  his  feelings,  and  his  share 
of  the  bottle  or  six,  he  prepared  lo  lake  leave  of  his  friend.      He  lingered  hehmd. 
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until  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  had  disappeared,  and  tb.on  fervently  rleiulicil 
Mr.  Pickwick's  hand,  with  an  expression  of  face  in  which  deep  and  mi;;li«y  resolve 
was  fearfully  blended  with  the  verv-  concentrated  essence  of  gloom. 

*  Good  night,  my  dear  sir  ! '  said  Mr.  Winkle  between  his  set  teeth. 

'Bless  you,  my  dear  fellow!'  replied   the  warm-hearted  Mr.  I'iekuiek.  as  Ik 
returned  the  pressure  of  his  young  friend's  hand. 

'  Now  then  ! '  cried  Mr.  Tupman  from  the  gallery. 

*  Yes,  yes,  directly,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle.      '  Gootl  night  ! ' 
'  Good  night,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

There  was  another  goo<i  night,  ami  another,  and  half  a  dozen  more  after  that, 
and  still  Mr.  Winkle  had  fast  hold  of  his  friend's  hand,  and  was  looking  into  his  fae. 
with  the  same  strange  expression. 

'/»  anything  the  matter?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  at  last,  when  his  arm  was  (iiiit. 
sore  with  shaking. 

'  Nothing,'  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  Well  then,  good  night,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  attempting  to  disengage  his  hand. 

'  My  friend,  my  benefactor,  my  honoured  companion."  murmured  Mr.  Winkle. 
catching  at  his  wrist.  '  Do  not  judge  me  harshly  :  do  not,  when  you  hear  that, 
driven  to  extremity  by  hopeless  obstacles,  I " 

'  Now  then,'  said  Mr.  Tupman,  reappearing  at  the  door, 
are  we  to  be  locked  in  '! ' 

*  Yes,  yes,  I  am  ready,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle.      An<l  with 
himself  away. 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  was  gazing  down  the  passage  after  them  in  silent  astonish- 
ment, Sam  Weller  appeared  at  the  stairhead,  and  whispered  for  one  moment  ui 
Mr.  Winkle's  ear. 

'  Oh  certainly,  depend  upon  me,'  said  that  gentleman  aloud. 

*  Thank  'ee,  sir.     You  won't  forget,  sir  "? '  .said  Sam. 
'  CM  course  not.'  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 

'  Wish  you  luck,  sir,'  said  Sam,  touching  his  hat.  *  I  should  very  much  liked 
to  ha'  joined  you,  sir  ;  but  the  govner  o"  course  is  pairamount." 

'  It  is  very  much  to  your  credit  that  you  remain  here,"  said  Mr.  Winkle, 
these  words  they  disappeared  down  the  stairs. 

'  Very  extraordinary,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  going  back  into  his  room,  and  seating 
himself  at  the  table  in  a  musing  attitude.     '  What  can  that  young  nuin  be  going  to  do  ?  " 

He  had  sat  ruminating  about  the  matter  for  some  time,  when  the  voice  of  Hoker. 
the  turnkey,  demanded  whether  he  •      lit  come  in. 

'  By  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Pickwu.... 

'  I  've  brought  you  a  softer  pillow,  sir."  said  Roker,  '  instead  of  the  temporary 
one  \ou  had  last  night.' 

'  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.      '  Will  you  take  a  glass  of  wine  ?  ' 

'  You  're  wery  good,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Roker,  accepting  the  proffered  glass. 


'  Arc  you  coming,  or 
violent  effort  iu-  tore 


With 


Yours. 


sir. 


'  Thank  you,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  I  'm  sorry  to  say  that  your  landu  J 's  wery  bad  to-night,  sir,"  said  Roker,  setting 
down  the  glass,  and  inspecting  the  lining  of  his  hat  prejiaratory  to  putting  it  on 

again. 

'  What !      The  Cnancerj-  prisoner  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 
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*' '  .  He  .on-t  be  a  Chancer,-  prisoner  wery  long,  sir/  replied  R^^-.  ^urnrng  his  hat 
round,  so  as  to  get  the  rnaker's  "-  Jht  s.de  u^;^^^^^  ^^aTdfyorJe^an  .  ' 

'  You  make  my  blood  run  cold.  ^^^^^  *»'/'^^.r'^^  ^r.  Roker.  '  and  he 's  taken 
.ery'  L^^  b^r^ ^  ";7dS:r^:;^.  Smiths  ago.  that  nothing  b. 
'^'^TGlfHrlVr^xJaimed  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  '  has  this  man  been  slowly  murdered 
"'  ^^^Vrn-t"  I'w'alut  Ihat.'  replied  Roker.  weighing  the  hat  by  the  brims  in  both 

house       It 's  not  the  warden's  fault,  you  know,  sir. 

'  Of  course  not.'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  hastily. 

'  I  'm  afraid  however.'  said  Roker,  shaking  his  head,  that  it  s  all  up  ^"n  nm  . 
I  offerld  NedJ;  'two  six  p;nn'orths  to  one  upon  it  just  now,  but  he  wouldnt  take  .t. 
and  Quite  right.      Thank  'ee,  sir.      G  K)d  night,  sir. 

?StayAaid  Mr  P'^kwick  ^  ^  .^^^^^^^  "^'^^n^X.  if  you  like  to 
com:  •  "^MrSctS  L^Lt'iVp'UKth:':  speak^g.  and  follow«i  at  on.. 

•ke  tumEy  iTi  the  way  in  silence  ;  and  gently  raising  the  latch  of  the  room  door, 

Ihe  turnKey  |"^ne     J  ,  j^        desolate  room,  with  a  number 

motioned  Mr.  Pickwick  to  enter.      It  w«  a  '^'g^^^      ;  j^    ^j^^^^^  „,  ^  ^„„  . 

of  stump  bedsteads  njade  "^-"^  ^ -^J^^^^^^^^^  ^k,  and  he  moaned  painfully 
wan  pale,  and  ghastly.  ^^  *'^*f^°8  J,\  ^y^^^  ,,d  „,an  in  a  cobbler's  apron,  who. 
:;rT^^:fV;";  oflil^  s^Se.  was  readmg  from  the  Bible  aloud.     It  .as 

*'^  'Se"  sS  mStid  his  hand  upon  his  attendant's  arm.  and  motioned  him  to  stop. 
He  closed  the  book,  and  laid  it  on  the  bed. 

:i:::Ss^Xitts^  -  ^ "  -  ^^^^       -^'-  ^^  *"  ^^^ 

''  ^''ihL  is  no  air  here,'  said  the  sick  man  faintly.      '  The  place  pollutes  it^     It 
was  frlh"  mid  about,  when  I  walked  there,  years  ago ;  but  it  grows  hot  and  her  y 

'^''1^^;:^^::^^'^^^  time.'  said  the  old  man.       Con.e. 

""'There  was  a  short  silence,  during  which  the  two  ^I-**^*""  .^fP^^J^^^,^^^^^^^^ 
The  sick  man  drew  a  hand  of  his  old  fellow -pnsoner  towards  him,  and  pressmg 

^«-^T^  ;r;:;i^«l^:tt^5i^^^a/;^--  their  ears  Cose  over 
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the  bed  to  catch  the  half-formed  sounds  his  pale  hps  gave  vent  to:  1  ho,  e  n.> 
merciful  Judpe  will  bear  in  mind  my  heavy  pun.sh.nent  on  earth  Twcnt>  >earv 
Ty  Wend.  t.^nty  years  in  this  hideous  grave  !  My  heart  broke  when  n,y  .h.l.l  d.e.  . 
Tnd  leou  Id  not  ev^n  kiss  him  in  his  little  coftin.  My  lonehness  snuc  tlu-n.  „,  all  th,. 
Tofse  and  riot,  has  been  very  dreadful.      May  God  forg.ve  me  '.      He  has  sen  ,n> 

"''1?e'fShltnd;.  and  murmuring  something  n.o.  they  couUl  not  hear.  fcH 

into  a  sleeo— onlv  a  sleep  at  first,  for  they  saw  him  smile. 

'       mT'^spered  together  for  a  l.ttle  time,  an.l  the  turnkey.  stcM.pmg  over  ,lu 

niUow  drew  haSilv  back.      '  He  has  got  his  discharge,  by  C,     I     saul  the  nu.n 

^      He  had       But  he  had  grown  so  like  death  in  life,  that  they  knew  not  when 

he  died. 
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CHAPTER    XLV 

DESCRIPTIVE  OF  AN  AFFECTINi;  INTERVIKW  BKTWEKN  Mil.  SAMl  Kl. 
WELLER  AND  A  FAMILY  PARTY.  MR.  I'll  KWU  K  MAKES  A 
TOVR  OF  THE  DIMINUTIVE  WORLD  HE  INUA  ITS,  AND  RESOIA  L> 
TO   MIX    WITH    IT,    IN    FUTURE,    AS    LITTLE       -    I'OSSIULE 

A  FEW  mornings  after  his  incarceration,  Mr.  Samuel  Weller.  having  arrauj:..! 

\         his  master's  room  with  all  possible  care,  and  seen  him  comfortably  seatc.l 

AA       over  his  books  and  papers,  withdrew  to  employ  hin.self  for  an  hour  or  two 

IM^    to  come,  as  he  best  could.     It  was  a  fine  morning,  and  it  occurred  to  San. 

that  a  pint  of  porter  in  the  open  air  would  lighten  his  next  quarter  of  an  hour  or  s... 

AS  well  as  any  little  amusement  in  which  he  could  mdulge. 

HavLg  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  he  betook  himself  to  the  tap.  Having  pur- 
chasS Te  beer,  and  obtained,  moreover,  the  day-but-one-before-yestercay  >  paper. 
hlT^ai^d  to  the  skittle-ground,  and  seating  himself  on  a  bench,  proceeded  to  enpy 
kimcolf  in  A  ver\-  sedate  and  methodical  manner. 

""S  of  arhe  took  a  refreshing  draught  of  the  beer  and  then  he   <;•  -•  J  «^^« 
window    and  bestowed  a  Platonic  wink  on  a  young  lady  who  was  peeling  potat.ns 
Thecal'  ^en  he  opened  the  paper,  and  folded  it  so  as  to  get  the  police  reports 
ottw:^s  rZ  this  Ling  a  vexafious  and  difficult  thing  to  do.  when  there  is  any 
wind  stirr  ng,  he  took  another  draught  of  the  beer  when  he  ha.l  accomplished  it.     Then 
r«^Tw°   ines  of  the  paper,  and  stopped  short,  to  look  at  a  couple  of  men  who  were 
finiSra  game  at  racket^  which  being  concluded,  he  cried  out  '  wery  g.KKi     in  an 
SSpSg  manner,  and  looked  round  upon  the  spectators,  to  ascertain  whether    heir 
LEel  coincided  with  his  own.      This  involved  the  necessity  of  looking     p  a t 
The  windows  also ;   and  as  the  young  lady  was  still  there,  it  was  an  act  of  common 
SiteZ^  to  w  nk  again,  and  to  drink  to  her  good  health  in  dumb  show,  in  another 
d^a^hrof  the  beer' which  Sam  did;    and  having  frowned  hideously  upon  a  small 
Srfho  had  noted  this  latter  proceeding  with  open  eyes,  he  threw  one  leg  over  the 
Xr  and  holding  the  newspaper  in  both  hands,  began  to  reaa  m  real  earnest. 

Hrhl  hSy  composed  himself  into  the  needful  state  of  abstraction,  when  lu- 
thought  he  heard  his  own  name  proclaimed  in  some  distant  passage.      Nor  was  l,c 
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mistaken,  for  it  quickly  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  in  a  lew  seconds  the  air 
teemed  with  shouts  of  '  Weller  1 ' 

'  Here  1 '  roared  Sam,  in  a  stentorian  voice.  '  Wot 's  the  matter  ?  Who  wants 
him  ?      Has  an  express  come  to  say  that  his  countrj -house  is  afire  ?  ' 

'  Somebody  wants  you  in  the  hall,'  said  a  man  who  was  standing  by. 

'  Just  mind  that  'ere  paper  and  thf  pot,  old  feller,  will  you  ?  '  said  Sam.  '  I  ni 
a  comin'.      Blessed,  if  they  was  a  callin'  me  to  the  bar,  they  couldn't  make  more 

noise  about  it  !  ' 

Accompanying  these  words  with  a  gentle  rap  on  the  head  of  the  young  gentle- 
man before  noticed,  who,  unconscious  of  his  close  vicinity  to  the  person  in  request, 
was  screaming  '  Wtller ! '  with  all  his  might,  Sam  hastened  across  the  ground,  und 
ran  up  the  steps  into  the  hall.  Here  the  first  object  that  met  his  eyes  was  his  belovtd 
father  sitting  on  a  bottom  stair,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  shouting  out  '  Weller  ! '  in 
his  very  loudest  tone,  at  half-minute  intervals.* 

'  Wot  are  you  u  roarin'  at  ? '  said  Sam  impetuously,  when  the  old  gentleniaii 
had  dischargcilhimsclf  of  another  shout ;  '  makin"  yourself  so  precious  hot  that  y.m 
looks  like  a  aggrawated  glass-l)lower.      Wot 's  the  matter  ?  ' 

'  Aha ! '  replied  the  old  gentleman,  '  I  began  to  be  afeerd  that  you  'd  gone  lor 
a  walk  round  the  Regency  Park,  Sammy.' 

'  Come,'  said  Sam,  '  none  o'  them  taunts  agin'  the  wictim  o'  avarice,  and  come  t.ff 
that  'ere  step.      Wot  are  you  a  settin'  down  there  for  ?      I  don't  live  there.' 

*  I  've  got  such  a  game  for  you,  Sammy,'  said  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  rising. 

*  Stop  a  minit,'  said  Sam,  '  you  're  all  vite  behind.' 

*  That 's  right,  Sammy,  rub  it  off,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  as  his  son  dusted  him.  '  It  might 
Ic...:  personal  here,  if  a  man  walked  about  with  whitevash  on  his  clothes,  eh,  Sammy  ? ' 

As  Mr.  Weller  exhibited  in  this  place  unequivocal  symptoms  of  an  approaching 
fit  of  chuckling,  Sam  interposed  to  stop  it. 

'  Keep  quiet,  do,'  said  Sam,  '  there  never  vos  such  a  old  picter-card  bom.  W<it 
are  you  bustin'  vith,  now  ?  ' 

'  Sammy,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  wiping  his  forehead, 
days  I  shall  laugh  myself  into  a  appleplexy,  my  boy.' 

'  Veil,  then,  wot  do  you  do  it  for  ? '    '""*  ="- 

to  sav  ? ' 

'  >Vho  do  you  think  's  come  here  with  me,  Samivel  ?  '  said  Mr.  Weller,  drawing 
back  a  pace  or  two,  pursing  up  his  mouth,  and  extending  his  eyebrows. 

'  Pell  ?  '  said  Sam. 

Mr.  Weller  shook  his  head,  and  his  red  cheeks  expanded  with  the  laughter  that 

was  endeavouring  to  find  a  vent. 

'  Mottled-faced  man,  p'raps  ?  '  suggested  Sam. 

Again  Mr.  Weller  shook  his  head. 

'  Who  then  ?  '  asked  Sam. 

'  Your  mother-in-law,'  said  Mr.  Wc,  and  it  was  lucky  he  did  say  it,  or  his 

cheeks  must  inevitably  have  cracked,  from  tlicir  most  unnatural  distension. 

'  Your  mother-in-law,  Sammy,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  '  and  the  red-nosed  man,  my 
boy  ;  and  the  red-nosed  man.     Ho  1  ho  1  ho  1 ' 

With  this,  Mr.  Weller  launched  into  convulsions  of  laughter,  while  Sam  regarded 
him  with  a  broad  grin  gradually  overspreading  his  whole  countenance, 

'  Thev  've    come  to  have  a  little  serious    talk  with  you,   Samivel,'  said   Mr. 


I  'm  afeerd  that  vun  o'  the^e 


said  Sam.      '  Now  ;    wot  have  you  got 
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Wcllcr,    wiping   his   tycs.      •  Don't   let  mit    iiolhin"    uboiit    tin-    iintiatnil   creditor. 

Sammy." 

'  Wot,  don't  they  know  who  it  is  ?  '  inquirctl  Sum. 

'  Not  a  bit  on  it.'  rephed  his  father. 

'  Vcre  ure  they  1 '  said  Sam.  reciprocating  all  the  old  (jentUinmrs  urms. 

'  In  the  snuggcn-.'  rejoined  Mr.  VVeller.  '  I'ateh  tlie  red  lu.Ntd  man  ii  goin" 
anyvere  but  vere  the  liquors  is  ;  not  he,  Samivel,  not  he.  Ve  'd  a  wiry  pleasant 
ride  along  the  road  from  the  Markis  this  mornin",  Sammy,'  said  Mr.  Welier.  when  lu- 
felt  himself  equal  to  the  task  of  si^-aking  in  an  articulate  manner.  '  I  drove  the  old 
pichald  in  that  'ere  little  shay-cart  as  })elonged  to  your  mother-in-laws  tirst  went<  r. 
into  vich  a  harm-cheer  wos  lifted  for  the  shepherd  ;  and  I  'm  blest.'  said  Mr.  Welli  i 
with  a  look  of  deep  scorn  :  'I'm  blest  if  they  didn't  brinj;  a  portable  Might  o'  steps 
out  into  the  road  a  front  o"  our  door,  for  him  to  get  up  by.' 

'  You  don't  mean  that '! '  said  Sam. 

'  I  do  mean  that,  Sammy.'  replie<l  his  father.  '  and  I  vish  you  could  ha'  seen  how 
tight  he  held  on  by  the  sides  wen  he  did  get  \i\\  as  if  he  wos  afcerd  o'  l.<  ing  prccii>i- 
tavted  down  full  six  foot,  and  dashc<l  into  a  million  o'  luitoms.  lie  tmnbled  in  at 
last,  however,  and  avay  ve  vent ;  and  I  rayther  think.  I  say  I  rayther  tiiink.  Samivel. 
that  he  found  his-self  a  little  jolted  wen  ve  turned  the  corners.' 

'  Wot.  I  s'pose  you  happened  to  drive  up  agin  a  jwst  or  two  ?  '  said  Sam. 

'  I  'm  afeerd,'  replied  Mr.  Wellcr,  in  a  rapture  of  winks,  '  I  'm  afcerd  I  took  vun 
or  two  on  'em,  Sanmiy  ;  he  wos  a  llyin'  out  o'  the  harm-cheer  all  the  wax .' 

Here  he  old  gentlenuin  shook  his  head  from  side  to  side,  and  was  seized  with  a 
hoarse  internal  rumbling,  accompanied  with  a  violent  swelling  of  the  countenance,  and 
a  sudden  increase  in  the  brcadlli  of  all  his  features  ;  symi)toms  which  alarmed  his  sc>n 

not  a  little.  , ,  ,  . 

*  Don't  be  frightened,  Sammy,  don't  be  frightenetl.'  >uid  the  old  gentleman,  when, 
by  dint  of  much  struggling,  and  various  convulsive  stamps  upon  the  ground,  he  had 
recovered  his  voice.      '  It 's  only  a  kind  o'  quiet  laugh  as  I  'm  a  tryin'  to  come.  Sammy.' 

'  Well,  if  that's  wot  it  is,'  said  Sam,  '  you  'd  better  not  try  to  come  it  agin.  You  11 
find  it  rayther  a  dangerous  inwention.' 

'  Don't  you  like  it,  Sammy  ?  '  inquired  the  old  gentleman. 

'  Not  at  all,*  replied  Sam.  .    •  u  • 

'  Well,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  with  the  tears  still  running  down  his  cheeks. '  it  ud  ha 
been  a  wery  great  accommodation  to  me  if  I  couKl  ha'  done  it,  antl  "ud  ha'  saved  a 
good  manv  vords  atween  your  mother-in-law  and  me.  sometimes  ;    but  I  am  afeerd 
you  're  right,  Sammy  :  it 's  too  much  in  the  appleplexy  line— a  deal  too  much.  Samivel.' 

This  conversation  brought  them  to  the  door  of  the  snuggery,  into  which  Sam- 
pausing  for  an  instant  to  look  over  his  shoulder,  and  cast  a  sly  leer  at  his  respected 
progenitor,  who  was  still  giggling  behind— at  once  led  the  way. 

'  Mother-in-law,'  said  Sam,  politely  saluting  the  lady,  '  wery  much  obliged  to 
you  for  this  here  wisit.      Shepherd,  how  air  you  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  Samuel  1 '  said  Mrs.  Weller.      '  This  is  dreadful.' 

'  Not  a  bit  on  it,  mum,'  replied  Sam.      '  Is  it,  shei)herd  ?  ' 

Mr.  Stiggins  raised  his  hands,  and  turned  up  his  eyes,  till  the  whites 
the  yellows— were  alone  visible  ;   but  made  no  reply  in  words. 

'  Is  this  here  gen'l'm'n  troubled  vith  any  painful  complaint  V  '  said  Sam,  looking 
to  his  mother-in-law  for  explanation. 
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'  The  go<Kl  .nan  is  grieved  to  Ke  you  here.  Samuel    replied  M«.  VWllcr. 

'  Oh.  that  s  it.  is  it  r  said  Sam.  '  I  was  afeerd.  from  hjs  nmnncr  hat  he 
.niKht  ha-  forgotten  to  take  pepper  vith  that  'er*  last  cowcumber  he  eat.  Set  d.,«.. 
T:  ve  make  no  extra  churgi  (or  the  settin'  down,  as  the  kmg  remarked  wen  he  blow,,! 

"^  ''''i"ng  man.-  said  Mr.  Stiggins.  ostenUtiously.  '  I  fear  you  are  not  softened  hy 

"""''ISeTC^   pardon,   sir.'   replied    Sam;    'wot  wos  you  gr«.iously  pleased   to 

^'"'"'•Tlpprchend.  young  .nan.  that  your  nature  is  no  softer  for  this  chastening.'  sai-l 

'''■  '  sf'l^lXS  '^Ir^n  -re  wery  kind  to  say  so.  I  hope  my  natur  is  not  a  soft 
vun  sir  '  \V'  nuch  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  op.n.on.  s.r.  ^.  ,  ,  , 
A  this  PC...  of  the  conversation,  a  sound,  indecorously  approaching  to  a  lau«h. 
was  heard  to  proceed  from  the  chair  in  which  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  was  seated  ;  upon 
whLh  Mrs.  VVeller.  on  a  hast>  consideration  of  all  the  c.rcumstances  of  the  case. 
considered  it  her  bounden  duty  to  become  gradually  hysterical. 
cons,aerea^^     ,«id  Mrs.  W.  (the  old  gentleman  was  seated  ...  a  comer) ;      teller  I 

'""' wlJy'much  obleeged   to  you.  my  dear.'  replied  Mr.  Weller;   'but  I'm  quite 

comfortable  vere  I  am.' 

Upon  this,  Mrs.  Weller  burst  into  tears. 
'  Wot 's  gone  wrong,  mum  ? '  said  Sam. 
'  Oh.  Samuel ! '    replied  Mrs.  Weller.  '  your  father  makes  me  wretched.     W.ll 

"°*^';'o';o';^'^lhil  here  ?  •    said  Sam.      '  Lady  wants  to  know  vether  noth.n' 

'""  *^  W«^^ch  indebted  to  Mrs.  Weller  for  her  po-lite  inquiries   Sammy.'  replied 
the  old  glntleman.      '  I  think  a  pipe  vould  benefit  me  a  good  deal.      Could  I  be 

accommodated.  Sammy  ?  '  ,„£...•■ „«^ 

Here  Mrs.  Weller  let  fall  some  more  tears,  and  Mr.  St.gg.ns  groanwl. 

"milo!     Here's  this  unfort'nate  gen'l'm'n  took  Ul  agin.'  sa.d  Sam  look.ng 

round.      '  Where  do  you  feel  it  now,  sir  ?  '  , 

'  In  the  same  place,  young  man,'  rejoined  Mr.  St.gg.ns  :  '  m  the  same  place. 
'  Where  may  that  be.  sir  ? '  inquired  Sam,  with  great  outward  s.mpl.c.tj 
'  In  the  buLim.  young  man,'  replied  Mr.  Stiggins,  placmg  h.s  umbrella  on  h.s 

""^'T'ihis  affecting  reply.  Mrs.   Weller,   being   whoUy  unable   to  suppress   her 
feelings,  sobbed  aloud,  and  sUted  her  conviction  that  the  red-nosed  man  wa 
sS-  whereupon  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  ventured  to  suggest,  .n  an  undertone   tl 
S  mist  be  thrrepresentative  of  the  united  parishes  of  Saint  S.mon  W.thout,  and 

'^''^^'^m'Sell^rmum,'  said  Sam,  'that  this  her.  gen'l'm'n,  with  the  twist  in  his 
countenance,  feels  rayther  thirsty,  with  the  melancholy  spectacle  afore  hun.     Is  it 

*'''  '^e'  woThy  'lady  looked  at  Mr.  Stiggins  for  a  reply  ;  that  gentlema"  -ith  many 
rollings  of  the  eye.  clenched  his  th««it  with  his  right  hand,  and  m.m.cked  the  act  of 
swallowing,  to  intimate  that  he  was  athirst. 
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•  I  nm  afrairf,  Samuel,  that  his  feflmRs  have  n.a.lr  him  so.  .tulmJ/  m.uI  Mrs 

Weller,  mournfully. 

•  Wot  "8  vour  usual  tap.  sir?    replied  Sar... 

•  Oh   my  dear  vounj?  friend.'  replied  Mr.  Sl.jfjj.ns.  "  all  taps  is  va.ntus 

•  T<«  tnie.  too"  true,  indewl,'  said  Mrs,  Weller.  murmuring  «  wnmn.  ,.nd  shaku.v 

"""^iS'^dtm.  •!  des-say  they  may  »..  s.r  :    ..»t  .hich  is  your  ,.ar..eUK. 
wiinitv  -r      Vich  wanitv  do  you  like  the  flavour  on  hest.  sir  ?  „  .        , 

%h  n.v  dear  voun«  fHend.'  replied  Mr.  Stig«ins.  •  I  desp.se  hen.  all.  If  s„..l 
Mr  SUg^ns  '  if  there  is  any  one  of  then,  less  o-Jio..s  than  another,  .t  ,.s  the  hqu... 
cllW    rJm.       Warm,    .ny    dear     young    frien.l.    .ith    three    h.n.ps    of   su^ar   to 

*''*'  ^"wer" sorry  to  say.  sir.'  said  Sam.  '  that  they  don't  allow  that  particular  «anil> 
»n  lie  sold  in  this  here  establishment.'  ,  ,.      i;» 

>  Oh  the  hanlness  of  heart  of  these  inveterate  .uen  !  '  e,acuh.tcd  Mr.  St,SR...s. 
•  Oh  the  aceursed  eruellv  of  these  inhuman  persee.itors  ! 

Wth  these  words.  Mr.  Sti«^i..s  again  east  up  his  eyes,  and  rap,K.dh.s  breast  w.th 
hi,  umbrella  ;  and  it  is  but  justiee  to  the  reverend  gentleman  to  say.  that  h.s  .nd.gna- 
tion  anoearcd  very  real  and  unfeigned  indeed.  ^      .   , 

Xr  Mrs  W\;ller  and  the  red-nosed  gentleman  h.«l  eon.n.ented  .m  th.s  .nh.wnan 
usage  in  a'very  forcible  ...anner.  and  had  vented  a  variety  of  p.ous  and  holy  exe.ra_ 
r^«  aLnst  Its  authors,  the  latter  reeommende.1  a  bottle  of  ,H.rt  w.ne.  w:..rn,e.l  w.th 
a  li  tleCer  p^^  and  sugar,  as  being  gratef.d  to  the  stomaeh.  and  savour.ng  less 
of  vanity  than  many  other  eompo,.nds.  It  was  aeeording  y  ordered  to  Ue  prepared. 
Pending  its  preparation  the  red-nosed  man  and  Mrs.  Weller  l.K.ked  at  the  el.ler  W. 

"'  fSTeir'sammv.-  said  that  gentleman.  '  I  hope  you  '11  find  your  spirits  rose  by 
this  here  lively  wisit.      Wery  cheerful  and  improvin  .onwersat.on  a.n  t  .t,  San.n.v  . 

'tSu  •.^"a  reprobate.'  replied  Sam  ;    '  and  I  .lesire  you  wont  address  n..  more 
o'  them  uneraceful  remarks  to  me." 

Tfar^  being  edified  by  this  ve.y  pmper  reply,  the  elder  Mr.  V  dler  at  onee 
relapsed  into  a  broad  grin;    and  this  inexorable  cond,.et  ea..s.ng  the  lad>  and  Mr 
St^TgS  to  close  their  evTs.  and  rock  themselves  to  and  fro  on  the.r  eha.rs.  .n  a  t  ro.. bk. 
m/nner,  he  furthermon.  indulged  in  several  nets  of  pantonurne.  .nd.eat.ve  of  a  d  s.re 
To  pummel  and  wring  the  nose  of  the  aforesaid  Sfggins  :   the  performance  of  wh.el 
apr3  to  afford  him  great  mental  relief.      The  old  gentleman  very  ..arrowly  escape. 
STon  Vn  one  instant  ;   for  Mr.  Stiggins  happening  to  give  a  start  on  the  arr.val 
of  tTe  negus,  brought  his  head  in  smart  contact  w.th  the  clenched  fist  w.th  wh,.h 
Mr  WeUef  had  been  describing  imaginary  fireworks  in  the  a.r,  w.lh.n  two  .nehos  of 

'"  ^:::';:T^  out  y^  hand  for  the  tumbler  in  that  'e..  saw.ge  way 
for?'  said  Sam  with  great  promptitude.      '  Don't  you  see  you  ve  h.t  thegen  I  n.  n 

'I  didn't  go  to  do  it.  Sammy,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  in  some  degree  abashed  b>  the 

verv  unexDccted  occurrence  of  the  incident.  ,         ,,  . .     i 

"^'^^n  in'ard  application,  sir.'  said  Sam.  as  the  red-nosed  gentlema,»  rubbed 

his  h^  with  a  ruefiil  visage.      '  Wot  do  you  think  o'  that,  for  a  go  o    wan.ty 

He  tasted 


4  f 

Mr!'stiggin8  made  no  verbal  answer,  but  his  manner  was  expressive. 


warm,  sir 
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the  contents  of  the  glass  which  Sam  had  placed  in  his  hand  :  put  his  un.l.rella  on  th. 
floor,  and  tastetl  it  again  :  passing  his  hand  placidly  across  his  stomach  twi.-c  (.r  thrice 
he  then  drank  the  wlu.le  at  a  breath,  and  smacking  his  lips,  held  out  the  tuml.lc , 

forniore.  .,  .  t, 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Wcller  l)chin.lhand  in  doing  justice  to  the  composition.  Th. 
good  lady  began  by  protesting  that  she  couldnt  touch  u  dr.)p-then  took  a  small 
drop -then  a  large  drop  -then  u  great  many  drops;  an.l  her  feelings  being  of  th. 
nature  of  those  substances  which  are  poweriully  affected  by  the  application  of  stroiiH 
waters,  she  dropped  a  tear  with  every  drop  of  negus,  and  so  got  on.  melting  the  fcclinu> 
,lown   until  at  length  she  had  arrived  at  a  ver>'  pathetic  ami  decent  pitch  of  miscrx 

The  elder  Mr  Wcller  obser\ed  these  signs  and  tokens  with  many  manifestations 
of  disgust,  ami  when,  after  a  second  jug  of  the  same.  Mr.  Stiggins  l)egaii  to  sigh  i..  . 
•lismal  manner,  he  plainly  evinccti  his  disapprobation  of  the  whole  procee.lmgs.  |,v 
sundry  incoherent  ramblings  of  speech,  among  which  frequent  angry  repetitions  „{ 
the  word  '  gammon  '  were  alone  distinguishable  to  the  ear. 

'  I  "11  tell  you  wot  it  is.  Samivel.  my  Iwy,'  whispered  the  old  gentleman  into  his 
son's  car,  after  a  long  and  steadfast  contemplation  of  his  lady  and  Mr.  Stiggins  ;  '  I 
think  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  your  mother-in-law's  inMde.  as  veil  as  in  that 
o'  the  red-nosed  man.' 

'  Wot  do  you  mean  1 '  said  Sam. 

'  I  mean  this  here.  Sammv,'  replied  the  ol.l  gentleman,  '  that  wot  they  drink, 
don't  seem  no  nourishn^ent  to  'cm  ;  it  all  turns  to  warm  water,  and  comes  a  pounn 
out  o'  their  eyes.      'Pend  upon  it.  Sammy,  it 's  a  constitootional  infirmity. 

Mr  Weller  delivered  this  scientific  opinion  with  many  confirmatory  frowns  an.l 
nods  •  which.  Mrs.  Wcller  remarking,  and  coiul.iding  that  they  »  .re  some  disparaging 
reference  either  to  herself  or  to  Mr.  Stiggins,  or  to  both,  was  on  the  point  of  becoming' 
infinitely  worse,  when  Mr.  Stiggins.  getting  on  his  legs  as  well  as  he  could,  procer.1,.1 
to  deliver  an  edifying  discourse  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  but  more  espcciall> 
of  Mr.  Samuel,  whom  he  adjured  in  moving  terms  to  be  upon  his  guard  in  that  sink 
of  iniquity  into  which  lie  was  cast  ;  to  abstain  from  all  hypocrisy  and  pride  of  heart  : 
and  to  take  in  all  things  exact  pattern  and  copy  by  him  (Stiggins).  in  which  case  ,.■ 
might  calculate  on  arriving,  sooner  or  later,  at  the  comfortable  conclusion,  that,  lik. 
him  he  was  a  most  estimable  and  blameless  character,  and  that  all  his  acquaintanc. 
and  friends  were  hopelessly  abandoned  and  profligate  wretches.  Which  considera 
tion,  he  sait ,  could  not  but  afford  him  the  liveliest  satisfaction. 

He  furthermore  conjured  him  to  avoid,  above  all  things,  the  vice  of  intoxication, 
which  he  likened  unto  the  filthy  habits  of  swine,  and  to  those  poisonous  and  baleful 
drugs  which  being  chewed  in  the  mouth,  are  said  to  filch  away  the  memory.  At  this 
point  of  his  discourse,  the  reverend  and  red-nosed  gentleman  became  singularly 
incoherent,  and  staggering  to  and  fro,  in  the  excitement  of  his  eloquence,  ^vas  fain  to 
catch  at  the  back  of  a  chair  to  preserve  his  perpendicular. 

Mr.  Stiggins  did  not  desire  his  hearers  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  those  falsi 
prophets  and  wretched  mock-rs  of  religion,  who,  without  sense  to  expound  its  first 
doctrines,  or  hearts  to  feel  its  I'list  principles,  are  more  dangerous  members  of  society 
than  the  common  criminal ;  imp<isin«.  as  they  necessarily  do,  upon  the  weakest  and 
worst-informed,  casting  scorn  snd  contempt  on  what  should  be  held  most  sacred, 
and  bringing  into  partial  disrepute  Icrge  bodies  of  virtuous  and  well-conducted  person. 
of  many  excellent  sects  and  persuasions.      But  as  he  leant  over  the  back  of  the  chair 
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fur  li  cinsidtTal.lo  Uum:  ami  .lositiK  ..iu    .vr.  wii.k..l  :»  «.hhI  .1.  ,.I  xmII.  tli. 
i,  i.rfHiimrd  lluil  hv  thoutihl  »ll  this,  l.iil  krj.t  it  I..  I.iii.mm(. 

DuniiK'  the  .'..liven-  ..(  tlu-  ..ratu.n.  Mrs.  NV.II.-r  s.,l.l„,l  .,.,.1  «.,,t  al  tl.r  ....I  ..{ 

ti,e  imniffranhs  :    wl.i!.-  ^  ini.  sitting  ,r..ssl,.j;p-.l  ..n  u  .•luiir  ;....!  r.  slini;  l.i^  anus  ..„ 

,|„.  top-ru.l.  reK«r.l.-.l  th.-  s,,.Mk.r  w.tl.  Kn-at  s.u.v.ty  «.ul  l.la.ulluss  ..f  .I.mm  ........  : 

...•casionutly  iK-st.-NvinK  a  ln..k  ,.f  r.T,.«,.,l...i.  m.  thr  ..1.1  u'.  i.lUnmi..  «l...  uas  ,1.  l.nM..I 
at  thp  »K-tfinniii«.  aii<)  went  t..  sU<p  al....it  half  wa>.  ..      ,     , 

•Bruvv..;    wrrv  ,m-ttN  !'    saul  San,,  vvlan  th.-  r..ln..s..l  n.an.  havii.i:  l.nish.. 
pulU-d  t    ■  worn  K1..VCS  on  :    then-l.y  tl.p.sfii.«  Ins  liiiKtrs  tlirouKh  the  l.rok.n  t..|.s  I. II 
the  knui'.vlcs  were  .lisol.isi.I  t.i  view        "  W.ry  pretty.' 

•  I  h..pe  It  may  <lo  you  k.«mI.  S  u.u-'    sukI  Mrs.  Well.r  s..l.  nml>  . 

•  I  think  it  vill.  ninm.'  replied  Sa..i. 

I  wish  I  'ould  hope  that  it  w.aild  do  y..iir  father  ir....<l.'  saul  Mrs.  teller. 

•  Thank   ee.  my  .1.  ar.'  sai.l  Mr.  Weller.  seni..r.       '  IIow  .1..  //ok  lin.l  yourself  uM.  r 

it,  my  love  V  " 

'  Seoffer  '.  '    exclaime.l  Mrs.  Weller. 

'  Benighted  man  !  '    said  the  reverend  Mr.  StiK^'ins. 

'If  I  don't  get  no  better  li«ht  than  that  'ere  m..<mshine  o'  \..iirn.  my  worthy 
crcetur;  said  the  eUler  Mr.  Weller.  "  it  's  wery  likely  as  I  shall  e.mt.ney  to  he  a  m^rh 
coach  till  I  -n,  took  off  the  romi  atto^-ther.      Now.  Mrs.  \\\.  if  the  pie hal.l  stan.ls  at 
liverv  mueh  longer,  he'll  stand  at  nothnr  as  we  «..  haek.  and  praps  that    ere  harm- 
cheer  'ull  l)e  tippe.1  over  into  somr  hedge  or  another,  with  the  shej.her.l  m  it. 

At  this  supposition,  the  reveren.l  Mr.  Sti»Kins.  in  evi.l.nt  e..nster,iat...n  «ath.re.l 
up  his  hat  and  umbrella,  and  pn-pose,!  an  immediate  .leparture.  to  whieh  Mrv.  »eller 
assented.      Sam  walked  with  them  to  the  lodue-jjate.  and  t....k  a  .i.itiful  leave. 

•  Ado,  Samivel.'  said  the  old  ttentl.iiian. 

•  Wot 's  a  <1"  ?  '    inquired  Sammy. 

'  Well.  soiMi-bve.  then,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  ^ 

'  Oh.  that 's  w^t  vou -re  a-aimin' at.  IS  it  ?  •    sai.l  Sam.      M......I  b>e 

'  Sammv.'  whispered  Mr.  Weller.  l.-kinp  eauti.Misly  r.mml  :  •  my  .Intv  to  your 
uov'ner.  and  tell  him  if  he  thinks  better  ..'  this  here  bis'ness,  t..  eomm.-.muate  vith 
me.  Me  and  a  cab' net-maker  has  .l.wise.l  a  plan  f..r  p.ttin'  h.m  out.  A  puu.n.  r 
Samivel.  a  pianner  !  '  said  Mr.  Weller.  stnk..i«  his  son  oi.  the  eh.st  with  the  baek  ..f 
his  hand,  and  fiillinj?  back  a  step  or  two. 
'  Wot  do  voii  mean  ?  '    said  Sam. 

'  A  pianner  forty,  Samivel.'  rejome.l  Mr.  Weller.  in  a  still  more  myster...us  manner. 
'  as  he  can  have  on  hire  ;   vun  as  vont  play,  Sammy.' 
'  And  wot  'uil  be  the  good  <>'  that  '  '    said  Sam. 

'  Let  him  send  to  my  fnen.l    the  .  .bnet-maker.  to  fetch  it  back,  i>ammy,    replie.l 
Mr.  Weller.      '  Arc  you  avake.  now  ?  ' 

'  No,'  rejoined  Sam.  .  , 

'  Th.re  ain't  no  vurks  m  it.'  wluMH-rcd  his  father.  '  It  ull  hold  him  .  asx .  Mth 
his  hat  and  sh.«s  on.  and  breathe  thr..ugh  the  legs,  vieh  his  holler.  Hav.  a  passage 
ready  taken  for  Merriker.  The  'Mernkin  uov'ment  will  n,  v.r  ..ve  hm,  up.  ven  hey 
find  'as  he  's  got  money  to  spend.  .V.mmy.  Let  the  govner  s..,p  there  i,l  Mrs  ..  d  1 1  s 
dead,  or  Mr.  Dodson  and  Fogg',  hung  (wieh  last  ewent  I  thu.k  is  the  u.o.X  UUU  io 
happen  f.r^t  Sanuv.v^.  and  then  l.t  him  come  baek  an.l  writ.-  a  b.K.k  about  the 
•Merrikins  as  'II  pav  all  his  expenses  and  more,  if  he  blows  'em  up  enough. 
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Mr  Weller  delivered  this  hurried  abstract  of  his  plot  with  great  vehemence  of 
whisper  :  then,  as  if  fearful  of  weakening  the  effect  of  the  tremendous  communication, 
by  any  further  dialogue,  he  gave  the  coachman's  salute,  and  vanished. 

Sam  had  scarcely  recovered  his  usual  composure  of  countenance,  which  had 
been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  secret  communication  of  his  respected  relative,  when 
Mr.  Pickwick  accosted  him. 

'  Sam,'  said  that  gentleman. 
•  Sir,'  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

■  I  am  going  for  a  walk  round  the  prison,  and  I  wish  you  to  attend  me.  I  sec  a 
prisoner  we  know  coming  this  way,  Sam.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  smiling. 

'  Wich,  sir  ?  •  inquired  Mr.  Weller  ;  '  the  gen'l'm'n  vith  the  head  o  hair,  or  the 
interestin'  captive  in  the  stockin's  ?  ' 

'  Neither,'  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick.      '  He  is  an  older  friend  of  yours,  Sam. 
'  O'  mine,  sir  ?  '  exclaimed  Mr.  Weller. 

'  You  recollect  the  gentleman  very  well,  I  dare  say,  Sam,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick, 
•  or  else  you  are  more  unmindful  of  your  old  acquaintances  than  I  think  you  arc. 
Hush  1  not  a  word,  Sam,  not  a  syllable.      Here  he  is.* 

As  xMr.  Pickwick  spoke.  Jingle  walked  up.  He  looked  less  miserable  than  before, 
being  clad  in  a  half-worn  suit  of  clothes,  which,  with  Mr.  Pickwick's  assistance,  had 
been  released  from  the  pawnbroker's.  He  wore  clean  linen  too,  and  had  had  his 
hair  cut.  He  was  very  pale  and  thin,  however  ;  and  as  he  crept  slowly  up,  leaning 
on  a  stick,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had  suffered  severely  from  illness  and  want,  and 
was  still  very  weak.  He  took  off  his  hat  as  Mr.  Pickwick  saluted  him,  and  secnie.1 
much  humbled  and  abashed  at  sight  of  Sam  Weller. 

Following  close  at  his  heels,  came  Mr.  Job  Trotter,  in  the  caUlogue  of  whose  vices 
want  of  faith  and  attachment  to  his  companion  could  at  all  events  find  no  place.  He 
was  still  ragged  and  squalid,  but  his  face  was  not  quite  so  hollow  as  on  his  first  meeting 
with  Mr.  Pickwick,  a  few  days  before.  As  he  took  oft  his  hat  to  our  benevolent  old 
friend,  he  murmured  some  broken  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  muttered  something 
about  having  been  saved  from  starving. 

'  Well,  well,'  ('aid  Mr.  Pickwick,  impatiently  interrupting  him,  '  you  can  follow 
with  Sam.      I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Jingle.      Can  you  walk  without  his  ami  Y  ' 

'  Certainly,  sir— all  ready— not  too  fast— legs  shaky— head  queer— round  and 
round — earthquaky  sort  of  feeling— very.' 

'  Here,  give  me  your  arm,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
'  No,  no,'  replied  Jingle  ;  '  won't  indeed— rather  not.' 
'  Nonsense,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;   '  lean  upon  me,  I  desire,  sir.' 
Seeing  that  he  was  confused  and  agitated,  and  uncertain  what  to  do,  Mr.  Pickwick 
cut  the  matter  short  by  drawing  the  invalided  stroller's  arm  through  his,  and  leading 
him  away,  without  saying  another  word  aliout  it. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time,  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  had  exhibited 
an  expression  of  the  most  overwhelming  and  absorbing  astonishment  that  the  imaginu- 
tion  can  portray.  After  looking  from  Job  to  Jingle,  and  from  Jingle  to  Job  in  pro- 
found silence,  he  softly  ejaculated  the  words,  '  Well,  I  am  damn'd  ! '  Which  lie 
repeated  at  least  a  score  of  times :  after  which  exertion,  he  appeared  wholly  bereft 
of  speech,  and  again  cast  his  eyes,  first  upon  the  one  and  then  upon  the  other,  in  mute 
perplexity  and  bewilderment. 

'  Now,  Sam  1 '  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  back. 
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•  I  •„.  a  comin.  sir.'  replied  Mr.  Weller.  iiuehaniciilly  foll..win«  his  luust.  r  :  ai.a 
st,ll  he  lifted  not  his  eyes  from  Mr.  Jol.  Trotter.  «ho  talked  at  h.s  side   m  s.U.u. 

Job  kept  his  eves  nxed  ..n  the  Rround  (..r  some  tune.  Sun,  u.  1.  h.s  «1  md  .,. 
Job's  countenanee/ran  up  «Kainst  the  ,KH.ple  who  were  walk..,,-  a  ,o..t.  a.ul  fell  ox.  r 
little  children,  and  stumbled  apnmst  steps  and  ra.l.n^s.  w.tho..t  app.ar.n«  at  .11 
sensible  of  it,  until  Job.  IcKiking  stealthily  up,  sa.d- 

'  How  do  you  do.  Mr.  Weller  ?  '  i    ,    ,i 

>It  i*  him!'    exelaimed  San.;    and  having  estabhshed  Jobs  identity   Ih>u,„1 
all  doubt,  he  smote  his  leg.  and  vented  his  feelings  in  a  long  shrill  wh.slle. 
'  Thines  has  altered  with  me,  sir.'  said  Job. 

■  I  should  think  they  h.ul,'  exelaimed  Mr.  Weller.  surveying  his  -""I-'"o"  >• 
rags  with  undisguised  wonder.  '  This  is  raytber  a  eha..ge  for  the  .orse.  Mr.  T... Iter 
Ts^e  gen  Tm'n  said,  wen  bo  got  two  .loubtf..!  sb.llins  an.l  s.x,.c-nn  orth  o  puekU 
nieces  for  a  oootl  half-erowii.' 

'  'It  is  imlee.1.'  repli.,1  Job.  shaking  bis  head.  There  .s  no  dreepl.on  no«. 
Mr.  Weller.  Tears,'  said  Job,  will,  a  look  of  m..n,.„tary  slyness,  '  tears  ar.>  not  the 
only  proofs  of  distress,  nor  the  t)est  ones.' 

"  '  No,  thev  ain't,'  replied  San.,  expressively. 
'  Thev  mav  l)c  put  on,  Mr.  Weller.'  said  Job.  ,    ,       .  ,  ,     ...,  i 

>  I  km.w  they  niay.'  said  Sam  ;   '  s..n.e  i.eople.  indeed,  has   ....  always  r.a.iy  la..l 
on  and  can  pull  out  the  plug  wenever  they  likes.'  .     r    ,    i 

•  Yes,'  Implied  Job  ;  '  but  these  sort  of  things  are  not  so  easily  -"•"-f;;;  -  ' 
Mr  Weller,  and  it  is  a  more  painf,.l  process  to  get  them  up.  As  he  spoke,  he  po.ntcd 
ti^h.^;  iw  sunken  cheeks,  and.  .Irawing  up  his  eoat  sleeves,  d.selosed  an  arm  w  iich 
irked  a.s  if  the  bone  could  be  broken  at  a  toueh  :  so  sharp  and  brittle  .lid  it  appear, 
beneath  its  thin  covering  of  flesh. 

'  Wot  have  you  been  a  doi..-  to  yourself  / '   said  ham,  recoiling. 

'  Nothing,*  replied  Job. 

•  Nothin' ! '   echoed  Sam.  , 

'  I  have  been  doin   nothing  for  many  weeks  past,'  said  Job;    "  and  eating  an.l 

'^""slir.l'illlirehens.ve  g.anee  at  Mr.  Trotters  thin  fa.-e  .ind  ^.^ 
appar.1 ;  and  then,  seizing  him  bv  his  arm,  commenced  dragging  him  away  with  great 

'"'"''^"where  are  you  going.  Mr.  Weller  Y  '   said  Job.  vainly  struggling  in  the  p..werf,il 

•^^^'^  ^m^  Z  ^:^am  ;    '  come  ....  :  '     He  deigned  no  further  explanation  ....t .1 

thev  reached  the  tap  ;  and  then  cailc.l  for  a  pot  of  porter,  which  was  spec,  ily  pro-bue.  . 
^'  NW  said  Sam.  '  drink  that  ..p.  cv'ry  dr.-p  on  it,  and  then  turn  the  pot  upsi.le 

down,  to  let  me  see  as  you  vc  t.iok  the  me.rcii.e.' 
■  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Weller.'  rciiionstial.  .1  Job. 

•  Down  vith  it !  •    said  Sam.  peremptorily.  ,    .        t 

Thus  admonished.  Mr.  Trotter  raise.l  the  ,K,t  to  his  lips.  and.  by  gentle  an.l  almost 

imoerceptible  degrees,  tilted  it  into  the  air.     He  pause.l  oiue.  an.l  only  ..nce,  to  draw 

aTngTlth,  buT^ithout  raising  bis  face  from  the  vessel    wbUh    in  '^   -  —;  ;. 

thereafter,  he  held  out  at    arm's  length,   bottom  upwar.1.     Nothing    ell  upon  tb. 

p^;^  but  a  few  particles  of  froth,  which  slowly  detache.l  themselves  from  the  nm, 

and  trickled  lazily  down. 
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'  Well  done  ! '   said  Sam.     '  How  do  you  find  yourself  arter  it  ?  ' 

*  Better,  sir.     I  think  I  am  better,'  responded  Job. 

'  O"  course  you  air.'  said  Sam,  argumentatively.  '  It 's  like  puttm'  gas  m  a 
balloon.  I  can  see  with  the  naked  eye  that  you  gets  stouter  under  the  operation. 
Wot  do  you  say  to  another  o'  the  same  di-mensions  ?  ' 

'  I  would  rather  not,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,'  replied  Job,  '  much  rather 

'  Veil,  then,  wot  do  vou  say  to  some  wittles  ?  '   inquired  Sam. 

'  Thanks  to  your  worthy  governor,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Trotter,  '  we  have  half  ii  leg  of 
mutton,  baked,  at  a  quarter" before  three,  with  the  potatoes  under  it,  to  save  boiling; 

'  Wot !     Has  he  been  a  purwidin'  for  you  ?  '   asked  Sam,  emphatically. 

'  He  has,  sir,'  replied  Job.  '  More  than  that,  Mr.  Wellcr  ;  my  master  being  very 
ill  he  got  us  a  rwm— we  were  in  a  kennel  before— and  paid  for  it,  sir ;  an-?  come  to 
loi)k  at  us,  at  night,  wV.on  nobody  should  know.  Mr.  Weller,'  said  Job,  with  real 
tears  in  his  eyes,  for  once,  '  I  could  serve  that  gentleman  till  I  fell  down  dead  at  his 

feet.' 

'  I  say  I '   said  Sam,  '  I  '11  trouble  you,  my  friend  !     None  o'  that ! ' 

Job  Trotter  looked  amazed. 

'  None  o'  that,  I  say,  young  feller,'  repeated  Sam,  firmly.  '  No  man  serves  hmi 
but  me.  And  now  we  're  upon  it,  I  '11  let  you  into  another  secret  besides  that,'  said 
Sam  as  he  paid  for  the  beer.  '  I  never  heerd,  mind  you,  nor  read  of  in  story-books, 
nor  see  in  picters,  any  angel  in  tights  and  gaiters-not  even  in  spectacles,  as  I 
remember,  though  that  may  ha'  been  done  for  anythin'  I  know  to  the  contrairey- 
but  mark  my  vords.  Job  Trotter,  he  's  a  reg'Iar  thorough-bred  angel  for  all  that ;  and 
let  me  see  the  man  as  wenturs  to  tell  me  he  knows  a  better  vun.'  With  this  defiance, 
Mr.  Weller  buttoned  up  his  change  in  a  side  pocket,  and,  with  many  confirmato 
nods  and  gestures  by  the  way,  proceeded  in  search  of  the  subject  of  discourse. 

They  found  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  company  with  Jingle,  talking  very  earnestly,  ai 
not  bestowing  a  look  on  the  groups  who  were  congregated  on  the  racket-ground 
they  were  very  motley  groups  too,  and  worth  the  looking  at,  if  it  were  only  in  idle 

curiosity.  .  , 

'  Well,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  Sam  and  his  companion  drew  nigh,  you  will  see 
how  your  health  becomes,  and  think  about  it  meanwhile.  Make  the  statement  out 
for  me  when  vou  feel  yourself  equal  to  the  task,  and  I  will  discuss  the  subject  with 
you  when  I  have  considered  it.  Now,  go  to  your  room.  You  are  tired,  and  not 
strong  enough  to  lie  out  long.' 

Mr.  Alfred  Jingle,  without  one  spark  of  his  old  animation— with  nothing  even  of 
the  dismal  gaiety  which  he  had  assumed  when  Mr.  Pickwick  first  stumbled  on  him  in 
his  misery- bowed  low  without  speaking,  and,  r.otioning  to  Job  not  to  follow  him 
just  yet,  crept  slowly  away. 

'  Curious  scene  this,  is  it  not,  Sam  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  good-humourcdly 

round.  ,      ,,   ,  o 

'  Wery  much  so,  sir,'  replied  Sam.  '  Wonders  uU  never  cease,  added  Sam, 
speaking  to  himself.  '  I  'm  wery  much  mistaken  if  that  'ere  Jingle  wom't  a  doin' 
somethin'  in  the  water-cart  way  ! '  .,„,-, 

The  area  formed  by  the  wall  in  that  part  of  the  Fleet  in  which  Mr.  Pickwick 
stood,  was  just  wide  enough  to  make  a  good  racket-court ;  one  side  being  formed,  of 
course,  by  the  wall  itself,  and  the  other  by  that  portion  of  the  prison  which  looked 
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(or  rather  would  have  looked,  hut  for  the  wall)  towards  St.  Pa-.i  s  t  nthedral 
Sauntering  or  sitting  about,  in  every  possible  attitude  of  listless  idleness  wen-  a  great 
number  of  debtors,  the  major  part  of  whom  were  waiting  m  pnson  until  the.r  day  of 
"ooinK  up  •  l.efore  the  Insolvent  Court  should  arrive ;  wh.U-  others  had  Ik-c, 
remandetl  for  various  terms,  which  they  were  idling  away,  as  they  best  could  So.nc 
^e«  shabby,  some  were  smart,  n.any  dirty,  a  few  clean  ;  but  there  thev  all  loungcl. 
and  loitered,  and  slunk  about,  with  as  little  spirit  or  purpose  as  the  beasts  n.  m 

"'*'"LolUng  from  the  windows  which  commanded  a  view  of  this  promenade,  were  a 
number  of  persons,  some  in  noisy  conversation  with  their  acquamtancc  bdow.  others 
niaving  at  ball  with  some  adventurous  throwers  outsi.le.  ..thers  lookuig  on  at  the 
mcket  plavers,  or  watching  the  boys  as  th.     cried  the  gan,e.     Uirt>  slipshod  women 
passed  and  re-passed,  on  their  way  to  the  cooking-house  m  one  corner  of  the  van   ; 
children  screamed,  and  fought,  and  played  together,  in  another  ;   the  tumbling  of  the 
skittles,  and  the  shouts  of  the  players,  mingled  perpetually  with  these  and  a  hundre.l 
other  sounds:    and  all  was  noise  and  tumult-save  in  a  little  nuserable  shed  a  few 
vards  oB.  where  lav.  all  quiet  and  ghastly,  the  body  of  the  Ihancery  prisoner  who  ha.l 
died  the  night  before,  awaiting  the  mockery  of  an  inquest.     Ihe  IkkIv  .     It  is  the 
lawyer's  term  for  the  restless  whirling  mass  of  cares  and  an.xicties.  affections,  hopes, 
and  griefs,  that  make  up  the  living  man.     The  law  had  his  Ixxly  :    and  there  it  lay, 
clothed  in  grave  clothes,  an  awful  witness  to  its  tender  mercy. 

'  Would  you  like  to  see  a  whislling-shop.  sir  ?  '   inquired  Job  Trotter. 
'  What  do  you  mean  ?      was  Mr.  Pickwick's  counter-incpury. 
'  A  vistlin*  shop,  sir,'  interposed  Mr.  Weller. 
'  What  is  that,  Sam  ?     A  bird-fancier's  ?  '    inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 
'  Bless  vour  heart,  no,  sir,'  replied  Job  ;    •  a  whistling-shop,  sir.  is  where  they  sel 
spirits  •     Mr.  Job  Trotter  briefly  explained  here,  that  all  in^^rsons.  being  pro lubited 
under'  heavy    penalties    from    conveying    spirits    into    tkbtors'    prisons     an.l    such 
commodities  being  highly  prized   by  the  ladies  and  gcntlcnun  conhned  therein,   it 
had  occurred  to  some  speculative  turnkey  to  connive,  for  certain  lucrative  considera- 
tions, at  two  or  three  prisoners  retailing  the  favourite  article  of  gin.  for  their  own 

nrofit  and  advantage.  , 

^      'This  plan  you  see,  sir,  has  l>een  gradually  intro<luced  into  all  the  prisons  for 

debt.'  said  Mr.  "Trotter.  ,         .   , 

'  And  it  has  this  wery  great  advantage,'  said  Sam,  '  that  the  turnkeys  takes  wery 
good  care  to  seize  hold  o'ev'rylKHly  but  then,  as  pays  'em,  that  atten.,.ts  the  w.  lainy, 
and  wen  it  gets  in  the  papers  they  're  applauded  for  their  wigilance  :  so  it  cuts  two 
ways-frightens  other  people  from  the  trade,  and  elcwatcs  tl.cir  own  clmract-rs. 

'  Exactly  so,  Mr.  Weller,"  observed  Job. 

'  Well,  but  are  these  rooms  never  searched,  to  ascertain  whether  an>  spirits  arc 
concealed  in  them  ? '   said  Mr.  Pickwick.  ,   ,      ,       i      .„i 

'  Cert'nly  thev  are,  sir,'  replied  San,  :  '  b,.t  the  turnkeys  knows  be  orehand.  and 
cives  the  word  to  the  wistlers,  and  you  may  wistlc  for  it  wen  yo„  go  lo  look 

Bv  this  time.  Job  had  tapped  at  a  door,  which  was  opened  by  a  gcntloman  with 
an  uncombed  head,  who  bolted  ,t  after  them  when  they  had  walked  in,  and  grinned  : 
upon  which  Job  grinned,  and  Sam  also;  whereupon  Mr.  P.ekw.ck,  thinking  it  nnght 
be  expected  of  him.  kept  on  smiling  to  the  end  of  the  .nterview. 

•The  gentleman  with  the  unconibed  head  apiK^ared  <i.nte  satisfied  with  this  inut. 
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announcement  of  their  business,  and.  producing  a  flat  stone  little  which  might  hol.l 
Zut  a  couple  of  quarts,  from  l,eneath  his  bedstead,  filled  out  three  glasses  of  r„>. 
which  Job  Trotter  and  San.  disposed  of  in  a  most  worknianliKe  manner. 

'  Any  more  ?  '   said  the  whistling  gentleman. 

'  No  more,'  replied  Job  Trotter. 

Mr  Pickwick  paid,  the  door  was  „nlK.lted,  and  out  they  came;  the  uncom»H>cl 
gentl'eman  l^^stowit^  a  friendly  nod  u,K,n  Mr.  Roker,  who  happened  to  be  passmg  at 

""'  From  this  spot,  Mr.  Pickwick  wandered  along  all  the  galleries^p  and  down  all 
the  stLrcases,  aid  once  again  round  the  whole  area  of  the  yard.  The  great  body  of 
he  pri  on  population  appeared  to  be  Mivins,  and  Smangle.  and  the  parson,  and  lu 
butcher,  and  the  leg.  over  and  over,  and  over  again.  There  were  the  same  squalor. 
the  sane  turmoil  an.i  noise,  the  same  general  characteristics,  u»  every  corner;  u. 
the  best  and  the  worst  alike.  The  whole  place  seemed  restless  and  troubled;  ana 
the  people  we,^  crowding  and  flitting  to  and  fro,  like  the  shadows  m  an  uneasy 

'*""""  I  have  seen  enough.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair  in  his 
l.ttlc  apartn.ent,  '  my  heaa  aches  with  these  scenes,  and  my  heart  too.     Henceforth 

I  will  be  a  prisoner  in  my  own  room.'  

And  Mr.  Pickwick  steadfastly  adhered  to  this  determmat.on  for  three  long 
months  he  remained  shut  up,  all  day  ;  only  stealing  out  at  ".ght,  to  breathe  the 
air  when  the  greater  part  of  his  fellow-prisoners  were  in  bed  or  carousmg  .n  the,r 
r^ms.  His  health  was  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  closeness  of  the  eonfinenuut. 
but  neither  the  oft-repeated  entreaties  of  Perker  and  his  f"ends^  nor  the  sUll  m.„e 
frequentlx -repeated  warnings  and  admonitions  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller.  could  mdnc. 
him  to  alter  one  jot  of  his  inflcxib'-  resolution. 
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CHAPTER    XLVI 

RECORDS  A  TOUCHING  ACT  OK  DELICATE  FEELING,  NOT  UNMIXED 
WITH  PLEASANTRY,  ACHIEVED  AND  PERFORMED  BY  MESSRS. 
DOnsON    AND    FOGG 

IT  was  within  a  week  of  the  close  of  the  month  of  July,  that  a  hackney  cnbriolct. 
number  unrecorded,  was  seen  to  proceed  at  a  rapid  pace  up  Goswell  Street : 
three  pe<>ple  were  squeezed  into  it  liesides  the  driver,  who  sat  in  his  own 
particular  little  dickev  at  the  side  ;  over  the  apron  were  hung  two  shawls, 
helonKing  to  two  small  vixenish-looking  ladies  under  the  apron  ;  between  when, 
compressed  into  a  very  small  compass,  was  stowed  away  a  gentleman  of  heavy  and 
sub.lued  demeanour,  who,  whenever  he  ventured  to  make  an  observation,  was  snapped 
up  short  bv  one  of  the  vixenish  ladies  before-mentioned.  Lastly,  the  two  vixenish 
ladies  and  the  heavv  pentleman  were  giving  the  driver  contradictory  directions,  all 
tendin,^  to  the  one  i>oii:t  that  he  should  stop  at  Mrs.  Bardell's  dcK,r  ;  which  the  heavs 
gentleimn.  in  direct  opposition  to.  and  defiance  of,  the  vixenish  ladies,  contended 
was  a  grcvMi  door  and  not  a  yellow  one. 

'  Stop  .^t  the  house  with  the  green  door,  driver,'  said  the  heavy  gentleman. 
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•  Oh  !     You  perwersc  crcetur ! '    exclaii.ieil  oiu-  of  the  vixenish  ladies, 
to  the 'ousc  with  the  yellow  door,  euhmin.' 

Upon  this,  the  cabman,  who  in  u  sudden  effort  to  ,.uil  u,.  ..'  the  house  with  thr 
-m*n  d.K,r,  had  pulled  the  horse  up  so  high  that  he  nearly  pulled  hm.  Im.lvwurd  .nt,. 
the  cabriolet,  let  the  animals  forelegs  down  to  the  jiround  ap.m.  and  paus,  d. 

•  Now  vere  am  I  to  pull  up  1 '   inquired  the  driver.     '  Settle  it  among  yourselves. 

AH  I  ask  is.  vere  ?  '  ,,11 

Here  the  contest  was  renewed  with  increase<l  violence  ;  and  the  horse  l«ii.« 
troubled  with  a  fly  on  his  nose,  the  cabman  humanely  employed  his  leisure  in  laslnn« 
him  about  on  the  head,  on  the  counter-irritation  principle. 

•  Most  wotes  carries  the  day  !  '  said  one  of  the  vixenish  ladies  at  length.  li.e 
'ouse  with  the  yellow  door,  cabmin." 

But  after  the  cabriolet  had  dashed  up.  in  splendid  .style,  to  the  house  with  the 
yellow  door:  'making.'  as  one  of  the  vixenish  ladies  triumphantly  sai.l.  •  aeterrally 
more  noise  than  if  one  had  come  in  one's  own  carriage  "  rnd  after  the  driver  ha.l 
dismounted  to  assist  the  ladies  in  getting  out-  the  small  round  bead  of  Master 
Thomas  Banlell  was  thrust  ..ut  of  the  one  pair  window  of  a  house  with  a  red  door,  a 

few  numbers  off.  ii. 

•  Aggrawatin-  thing  !  '   said  the  vixenish  lady  last  mentioned,  darting  a  withermg 

glance  at  the  heavy  gentleman. 

'  Mv  dear,  it's  not  my  fault,'  suid  the  gentleman. 

'  Don't  talk  to  me,  vou  creetur,  don't,'  retorte.l  the  lady.  '  The  house  with  lu- 
red door,  cabmin.  Oh  •"  if  ever  a  woman  was  troubletl  with  a  ruth  nly  creetur.  that 
takes  a  pride  and  a  pleasure  in  disgracing  his  wife  on  every  possible  occasion  afore 
strangers,  I  am  that  woman ! "  ,       ,^,  1 

'You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  Raddle,'  said  the  other  little  woman,  who 

was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Cluppins. 

'  What  have  I  been  a  doing  of  'i '  asked  Mr.  Raddle. 

'  Don't  talk  to  me,  don't,  you  brute,  for  fear  I  should  »)C  perwoked  to  forgit  my 
sect  and  strike  you  ! '    said  Mrs.  Raddle. 

While  this  dialogue  was  going  on.  the  driver  was  most  ignommiously  leac  ing  tl.c 
horse,  by  the  bridle,  up  to  the  house  with  the  red  door,  whi.h  Master  Bardell  had 
already  opened.  Here  was  a  mean  and  low  way  of  arriving  at  a  friend  s  house  .  .>o 
dashing  up,  with  all  the  fire  and  fury  of  the  animal  ;  no  jumping  down  of  the  dris  er  : 
no  loud  knocking  at  the  door  :  no  opening  of  th.  apron  with  a  crash  at  the  very  last 
moment,  for  fear  .'.  the  ladies  sitting  in  a  draught  ;  aiul  then  the  man  haiulmg  he 
shawls  out.  afterwai^s.  as  if  he  were  a  private  coachman  '.  Ihe  whole  e.lge  of  tlu- 
thing  had  been  taken  off  ;    it  was  flatter  than  walking. 

'  Well,  Tommv,'  said  Mrs.  t  luj.pins.  '  how   s  your  jxwr  dear  mother  . 

'Oh  she's  verv  well,'  replied  Master  Bardell.  'She's  m  the  front -parlour,  all 
ready.  I'm  ready 'too,  I  am.'  Here  Master  Bardell  put  his  haiuls  m  his  poek.t^. 
and  jumped  off  and  on  the  bottom  step  of  the  door. 

'  Is  anvbodv  else  a  goin'.  Tommv  ?  '    sai.l  Mrs.  Cluppins.  arranging  her  iK.-lerme. 

'  Mrs.  Sanders  is  going,  she  is.'  replied  Tommy.  '  I   m  going  too.  1  am 

'  Drat  the  Inn-.'  said  little  Mrs.  (  luppins.  '  He  thinks  of  nobmly  but  himself. 
Here.  Tommy,  dear.' 

•  W^ell,'  said  Master  Bardell. 

■  Who  else  is  a  goin'.  lovey  Y  '   said  Mrs.  Cluppins  in  an  insinuating  manner. 
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*  Oh  !  Mrs.  Rogers  is  a  goin'.'  replied  Master  Bardell,  opening  his  eyes  very  wide 

as  he  delivered  the  intelligence.  ,  »  j  «      ri..„„i„. 

'  What  1    The  lady  as  has  taken  the  lodgings  !     ejaculated  Mrs  Cluppins. 

Master  Bardell  put  his  hands  deeper  down  into  his  pockets  and  nodded  exactly 
thirtv-five  times,  to  imply  that  it  was  the  lady  lodger,  and  no  other. 

'  Bless  us  !  •   said  Mrs.  Cluppins.     '  It 's  quite  a  party  .  ,^  «    » 

•Ah,  if  you  knew  what  was  in  the  cupboard,  you'd  say  so.    replied  Master 

°*'^'1vhat  is  there.  Tommy  ?  '    said  Mrs.  Cluppins,  coaxingly.     '  You  "11  tell  n>e, 

^°™™No,^''won%'  replied  Master  Bardell.  shaking  his  head,  and  applying  himself  to 

''"'  '  DTtrehfld  !•  muttered  Mrs.  Cluppins.  '  What  a  prowokin  little  wretch 
it  is  !    Come,  Tommy,  tell  your  dear  Cluppy.'  .  .  ^    u  i 

'  Mother  said  I  wasn't  to,'  rejoined  Master  Bardell,  '  I  'm  a  gom  to  have  so. ne  I 
am.'  Cheered  by  this  prospect,  the  precocious  boy  applied  himself  to  his  infantile 
tread-mill,  with  increased  vigour.  u  i     \i 

The  above  examination  of  a  child  of  tender  years  took  place  while  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Raddle  and  the  cab-driver  were  having  an  altercation  concermug  the 
U^  .    which,  terminating  at  this  point  in  favour  of  the  cabman,  Mrs.  Raddle  came 

up  tottering.  .       . ,  ,,      ^, 

'  Lauk,  Mary  Ann  !  what 's  the  matter  ?     said  Mrs.  Cluppms. 
'  It 's  put  me  all  over  in  such  a  tremble,  Betsy,'  replied  Mrs.  Raddle.       RadUle 
nin't  like  a  man :  he  leaves  everythink  to  mc'  ,      ,     ,  .         .... 

Thi!  IZ  sckrcelv  fair  upon  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Raddle,  who  hed  been  thrust 
aside  bv  his  good  ladv   in  the  commencement  of  the  dispute,  and  peremptorily 
commanded   to   hold   his   tongue.     He   had   no   opportumty  of   defending  himself 
however,  for  Mrs.  Raddle  gave  unequivocal  signs  of  fainting  ;   which,  being  peroeivea 
from  the  parlour  windowrMrs.  Bardell,  Mrs.  Sanders,  the  lodger,  and    he  lodgers 
servant,  darted  precipitately  out,  and  conveyed  her  into  the  house  :    all  talking  at 
h7sLe  time,  and  giving  utterance  to  various  expressions  of  pity  and  condolence, 
as  ifTe  were  one  of  the  most  suffering  mortals  on  earth.     »-'"« '^""^ff  "l'"  ^ 
?ront-parlour,  she  was  there  deposited  on  a  sofa ;    and  the  lady  fro.*"  the  f^st  floor 
rrning  up  to  the  first  floor,  returned  with  a  bottle  of  sal  volatile,  which  holding  JUs 
Saddle  tight  round  the  neck,  she  applied  in  all  womanly  kindness  and  pity  to  h. 
^se,  until  that  lady  with  many  plunges  and  struggles  was  fain  to  declare  herself 

*^''"^  Ah!  X'thing  !  •  said  Mrs.  Rogers,  ^  I  know  what  her  feelin's  is.  too  well.' 

'  Ah  poor  thing  !  so  do  I,'  said  Mrs.  Sanders  :  and  then  all  the  ladies  moaned 
in  unison,  and  said  they  knew  what  it  was,  and  they  pitied  her  ^ ™";  »>»«';; f  ^^^^j!;  "'^^^^ 
did.  Even  the  lodger's  little  servant,  who  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  three  feet 
high,  murmured  her  sympathy.  „     ,  „ 

'  But  what 's  been  the  matter  ?  '   said  Mrs.  Bardell. 

'  Ah,  what  has  decomposed  you,  ma'am  ?  '   inquired  Mrs.  Rogei-s. 

'  I  have  been  a  good  deal  flurried,'  replied  Mrs.  Raddle,  in  a  reproachful  manner. 
Thereupon  the  ladies  cast  indignant  looks  at  Mr.  Raddle. 

>  Whv.  the  fact  is,'  said  that  unhappy  gentleman,  stepping  forward,  when  «t 
alighted  at  this  door,  a  dispute  arose  with  the  driver  of  the  cabrioiiy A  loud 
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srreani  from  his  wife,  nt  the  mention  of  this  w«>r<l.  r»ml«ri(l  nil  furthir  i  \|>liiiiii»ic.n 
inaudible. 

•  You  'd  lietttr  leave  u«  to  hrmg  her  roiiml.  Hmlillc"  -iiiti  Mrs.  t  hippiiis.  •  ?«(»•  11 
never  (jet  l)etter  as  lonji  as  you  're  here." 

All  the  ladies  coneurred  in  this  opini(  ii  ;  so  Mr.  Haddio  was  pushed  out  of  Hi« 
room,  and  re<|uested  to  give  himself  an  airinjj  in  llu'  l>aek  uml.  Whirh  lir  did  f>>r 
aliout  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  Mrs.  lianli-ll  anriounceil  to  him  with  ii  s4>li  inn  fare 
that  he  might  come  in  now,  hut  that  he  nuist  he  very  lareful  how  he  Iwhaved  towards 
his  wife.  She  knew  he  tlidn  t  mean  to  Ik-  unkind  :  hut  Mar\  .Ann  was  very  far  fron\ 
strong,  and.  if  he  didn't  take  cure,  he  nught  ios«-  her  when  he  hast  <  xpeeted  it. 
which  would  Ik-  a  very  dreadful  rclketion  for  hiiii  afterwards  :  and  so  on.  .Ml  this. 
Mr.  Uaddle  heart!  with  great  suhmission,  and  pres«tit!\  retninetl  to  the  jmrhmr  in  a 
most  lamb-like  manner. 

■Why,  Mrs.  Rogers,  m.i'aiii.'  said  .Mrs.  Hardell.  von  ve  neser  Inen  intnHJinTil. 
I  declare  !     Mr.  Raddle,  inaani  :   Mrs.  lluppins.  nia'niu  :    Mrs.  Haihlie.  ma  am." 

'  Which  is  Mrs.  t'liippins's  sister,'  suggested  .Mrs.  Sanders. 

'Oh,  indeed!'  said  Mrs.  U<igcrs,  grnciousl\  :  for  she  was  the  JiKlger.  and  lnr 
servant  was  in  waiting,  so  she  was  more  gracious  than  mtiinate.  in  right  o*  her  position. 
•  Oh,  indeed  ! ' 

Mrs.  Raddle  smiled  sweetly.  Mr.  Haddle  lM>wed.  and  Mrs.  I  liippins  saul  •  she  was 
sure  she  was  very  happy  to  have  a  oj)portiinity  of  In-lng  known  to  a  lady  which  slu- 
had  heerd  so  much  in  faviour  of,  as  Mrs.  Rogers."  .\  eoniplinieiit  which  the  last  named 
lady  acknowledged  with  graceful  condescension. 

*  Well,  Mr.  Raddle'  said  Mrs.  Uanlell  ;  '  I  'm  sure  \ku  ought  ti>  feel  ver>  inii.li 
honoured  at  you  and  Tommy  heiii^'  the  only  gentlemen  to  escort  so  many  laiiies  all 
the  way  to  the  Spaniards,  at  llaiii|)stead.  Don't  you  think  he  ought.  Mrs.  Uoucrs. 
ma'am  ?  ' 

'Oh,  certainly,  ma'am.'  rcplie<l  Mrs.  Roijers:  after  whom  all  the  other  ladii  s 
resptmdcd,  '  '  I   .    ertainly.' 

'Of  course  I  feel  it,  ma'am,'  said  Mi  Raddle,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  evineing  a 
slight  tendency  to  brighten  up  a  little.  "  Indecil.  to  tell  yoi-  the  truth.  I  said,  as  u,- 
was  a  comiu}^  along  in  the  cabrioily 

At  the  recapitulation  of  the  word  which  awakened  so  many  iiainful  n  collect  ions, 
Mrs.  Riddle  applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  again,  and  uttered  a  ha  !  suppressed 
scream  ;  so  Mr-  Bardell  frowned  upon  Mr.  iladdle,  to  intimate  that  he  had  l.<  tt.  r 
not  sa\  anything  more,  and  desired  .Mrs.  Rogers's  servant,  with  an  air.  ti>  "  i>ut  tin- 
wine  on.' 

This  was  the  signal  for  displaying  the  hid<leii  treasures  of  the  closet,  which 
comprised  siindrx  plates  of  oranges  and  biscuits,  and  a  bottle  of  old  crusted  jiort 
that  at  one  and  nine— with  another  <.f  the  eclebrat.d  Kast  India  sherry  at  fourteen- 
|)ence,  which  were  all  produced  in  honour  of  the  hnlgcr.  .ind  affonled  unlinilid 
satisfaction  to  everybody.  After  gnat  consternation  had  lK«n  excited  in  the  mind 
of  Mrs.  Chippins,  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Tommy  to  recount  how  he  had  been 
cross-examined  regarding  the  cupboard  then  in  action  (which  was  fortiinattly  nipped 
ill  the  bud  by  his  imbibing  half  a  glass  of  the  old  crusted  "  tiie  wrong  way.'  and 
thereby  endangering  his  life  for  some  seconds),  the  part>  walked  forth,  in  quest  of  a 
Hampstead  stage.  This  was  soon  found,  and  in  a  couple  of  honrs  they  all  arrived 
safely  in  the  Spaniards  Tea-gardens,  where  the  luckU  ss  Mi.  UaiUii.  s  very    first  ael 
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nrurh  occasio...  '  '  >.     "..    l     uiy  «  rdapsc :    it  •«■».«  n.-itl.er  n, ore  nor  I,-      th.,„  t„ 
onler  tea  for  sc^i-      i-  »  .■    "<  th.-  I...lies  one  an.l  all  rt-nmrko.l  v  «hnt  rouli  l.ave  .  e*t, 

easier  than  (or  To v  .  .    u  v.    Irank  out  of  anylKxlv's  cu,.      t  ^^er^»HH^y  >    .f  t h„ 

wan  all     when  tl .-  "a.l         ..M.'l  KK,k     «  :    which  woul.l  hav.   .avcd  one  head  of  Uu. 
and  the  tea  just  i     ,;oo(l  : 

However,  th...  was  no  t>e),.  f.-r  ...  and  the  tea-tray  ca.-.e.  w.th  -eve.,  cnps  »n,i 
saucer.,  ami  hreml  an.l  l>»tu.  ■  '.  the  sanu-  sc-ale.  Mrs.  Banlell  h..-,  .man.n,..u,K 
yuUd  int..  the  ehair.  and  Mr..  !U«er»  U-.nK  stationed  ..n  l.er  r<«ht  hand,  and  Mr. 
Uaddle  on  her  left,  the  meal  prucr.ded  with  jfreat  merriment  and  M.ce«-ss. 

•  How  swef '   the  ro.intry  is.  to  U   »ure  '  '    sighed  Mr«    HoK.rs  ;    •  I  ain.o-t  w.>l, 

1  lived  in  it  alwavs.'  ,.       ,      .-i 

•Oh    vou  wouldn't  like  that,  „.aani.'  repli.-.l  Mrs.  Bardcli.  n.ther  h.ist.iy  ;       • 
it  was  ...it  at  nil  advisahle.  with  reference  to  the  Iwlginus.  to  encourage  such  u..lir.n 
•  vou  wouldn't  like  it,  ma'am. '  .       ,.        . 

•  Oh  !  I  sh..ul.i  think  y..v.  w;,-  a  .leal  too  liv.lv  and  sought  aft.  to  .  .•  ...alt.., 
with  the  countrv,  ma'am,'  said  little  Mrs.  I'luppin- 

■  Perhaps  I  am.  ma'am.     Perhaps  1  am,*  sigl..  .i  the  lirst-fl.M)r  l.xlger 

•  For  lone  i^^^ple  as  have  -..t  n..U.U  .   to  care  (..r  them,  or  take  care  ..f  tl>.n>.  •„ 
as  have  h.en  hurt  m  their  „n„.l.  or  that  k-nd  of  thn.g.'  observed  Mr.  Rad.llr    ;.luek,ni.. 
„p  a  little  eheerfulncss.  and  looking  round,  '  the  country  is  all  vtw  well       U> 
(or  a  w<. muled  spirit,  they  say.' 

No«     of  all  things  in  the  worl.!  that  the  unfortunate  man  -.'.Id  hav. 
wouUi  h.ive  bee.  preferable  to  th,-.     (H  co.irse  Mrs.  Hardell   1-..     '     nt.. 
fciuested  to  he  le.1  (rom  the  table  msta.itls  ;   u()on  which  the  affect 
to  cry  t.«,  most  dismally. 

•Would  anvliotlv  believe,  ma'am,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ha.ldle. 
the  tirst-tloor  loilger,"  '  that  a  woman  could  \>€  married  to  such 
which  can  taniper  with  a  woman's  feelings  as  he  does,  every  houi 
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'  Mv  dear,'  r,  .....nstrated  Mr.  Uaddle,  '  I  didn't  mean  anything-  n.y    U-iv. 

•  Ymi  didn't   .uea.i  ! '    repeat.d  Mrs.   Ka.ldle.   w.th   great  sc    n  ar.d  e--' 
■  IJo  awav.     I  can't  bear  the  sight  ..n  you,  y."i  brute.' 

•  You   must  not   Hurry    vourself,   Mary    \nn,    interposed   Mr^        ..ppins. 
ivally  must  consider  yourself.  ...y  dear.  wl...  h  yoii  never  do.     Now  .     awa> .  » 
there's  a  go..d  soul,  or  vou 'II  only  aggravp^     her." 

'You  had  better  take  your  tea  by  yo        if,  sir,  indeed,'  sai.i  Mr,.  Koi-crs. 
applying  the  s.iieiling-lH.ttle. 

Mrs.  Simd.rv  ^vho  according  to  custom     as  ver\  busy  w. 
expressed  the  sa  ninion.  and  Mr.  Kadd.n  .justly  retiretl. 

After  this.  t...  was  a  great  hois!  nir  up  .»(  Blaster  Bai 
large  size  for  hiisjginn.  into  his  mother's  iis  in  whi."h  oik 
in  the  tea-boar.!    an.i  iKicasi.jned  soi 
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that  description  ..f  I    mting  iits,  whiei. 
so  when  he  had  betu  w, !!  kissed,  and  .    ^-^ 
him  down  again,  woiideni  how  she  con 
more  tea. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  that  the  soun 
the  ladies,  looking  up.  saw  a  iiitckiu>-f 

'  More  company  ! '   said  Mrs.  Sand.  r> 
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1      nmtl 
'■\.  rauerlv. 

iiy  whiitcvj-r,  ina'.iiii.'  rcplitcl  Mr.  .lacks. 
..-  iKirdon,  ladifs,  for  iiitnidmn  liiit  tlic  la\^ 
^'r.  .fiicksoii  sinilt'd.  iiiatlr  a  i  iiiii|)rili(  ii^r 

.  lingers  uhispcri-d  .Mrs.  Uiiddic  that 
illed  in  (Joswell  Stri-et,"  resumed  Jaeksi 
sluvev,  tiHik  a  coaeh  and  lanic  on.     On 
Mr      Uurd.ll.' 
Lor  1  '      •  iiuliittd  that  lady.  >tarlinj;  at  the 
Vcs,'  s.        faekson,  hiliiij;  Ins  lip.     "  li    >  \-    - 
n iiif  '  CMi't  h»-    'ostponeil  on  any  aeeoiiiit.      liid<    •!. 
an  i  s,   did  Fo  I  've  kept  the  e-aeli  on  purpose  for  \ 

'  Ifow  very   stranjje  i  "    <  xclaiiiied  Mr^.  Hardell. 

The  ladies  agreed  that  it  wax  very  straiiKe,  l.iit  were  iinanmioiisly  of  .>( 
it  must  he  very  important,  or  Uodsou  and  Fo;ik  would  never  have  Miit  :  ai 
thai    the  l.tisiriesR  l)ein>{  iirKer.!.  she  oiinht  to  repair  to  D.mIsoi,  au.l   Focj-'s  uiilioi.l 

an     delay. 

riiere  was  a  certain  degree  of  j.ride  and  importance  al.oiit  Ik  in«  waiiti  d  oy  out 
-    ers  in  such  a  monstrous  hurry,  that  was  l.\   no  means  displ.aMii^;  t.>  .Mrs.  IJardeM. 
periallv  as  it  niigbt  lie  reasonuhlv  supposed  to  enhance  her  eonse.pi.  nee  in  the  e\.s 
the    first-floor    lodger.     .She    simiiered    a    !ittl.-.    affected    extienu     vexation    aid 
hesitation,  and  at  last  arrived  at  the  eonchision  that  she  sn..pos,d  .he  mu-t  H 

•But   won't   you   refresh   yourself   after   >oiir   walk.    Mr.   .Jackson.' 
Bardell.  fiersuasively. 

'  Why.  really  there  ain't  much  time  to  lose,'  replied  Jackson  ;    '  and  l   ve  got   .i 
friend  here,'  he  continued,  looking  towards  th.   man  with  the  ash  stick. 

•  Oh.  ask  your  friend  to  conic   heic   mi-,      aid  Mix    Hardell.     •  I'lay    ask   your 
friend  here,  sir.' 

'Whv,  thank 'ee.  I'd  rather  not.'  -aid  Mr.  Jackson.  vMtli  oine  einlmrr  ssinei,! 
of  manner,  'lie's  not  much  used  to  la.lies'  s.M'icty,  and  it  makes  him  hashful. 
you  '11  order  the  waiter  to  deliver  him  anything  short,  he  won't  drink  it  off  at  once, 
won't  he  :  -only  try  him  '.  Mr.  Jackson's  lingers  wanden.l  idayfutls  round  his  -M.se, 
at  this  portion  of  his  discourse,  to  warn  his  hearers  that  he  was  spcakiii;.'  iromeall 

The  waiter  was  at  once  despatehe.l  to  the  hashful  gentlcnian.  and  lh<-  l-a- 
gentlen  an  took  something;    Mr.  Jacksuii  also  took  something,  and  t' 
something,  for  hospitality  s  sake.     Mr.  .lackM.u  tiien  said 
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Sanders,  Mrs.  Cluppins,  and  Tommy  (who   it  was  arranpcd 
Bardcll.   leaving   the   others   to   Mr.   Raddle's   protection), 


go ;    \\\wn   which,  Mrs. 

should   accompany  Mrs 

not  into  the  coach.  .        ,     i  •  »  «.i.„  « „. 

'  Isaac-  said  Jackson,  as  Mrs.  Bardell  prepared  to  jfcl  m  :  l.K,kmg  up  at  the  man 
with  the  ash  stick,  who  was  seated  on  the  box.  smokmg  a  cipar. 

'  Well  ?  • 

'  This  is  Mrs.  Bardcll.' 

'  Oh,  I  know'd  that,  long  ago.'  said  the  man.  ,.         ,  w 

Mrs.  Bardcll  got  in,  Mr.  Jackson  got  in  after  her.  and  away  they  drove^  Mrs 
Bardell  could  not  help  run,inating  on  what  Mr.  Jackson's  fnend  had  sa.d.  Shrewd 
creatures,  those  lawyers.     Lord  bless  us.  how  they  find  i)eople  out  ! 

"sId  thing  about  these  costs  of  our  ,>eople's,  am't  .t  ?  '  sa.d  Jackson,  when 
Mrs.  Cluppins  and  .Mrs.  Sanders  had  fallen  asleep  ;   '  your  bill  «' "'^t^' ^ '".7"-      , 

'I'm  vcrv  sorrv  thcv  can't  get  then.,'  replied  Mrs.  Bardell.  'But  .f  you  lav  • 
gentlemen  .!o  these  things  on  speculation,  why  you  must  get  a  loss  now  and  the... 
you     iiow.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^    ^j^^^  jj^^  ^^.^,    I  .,„ 

told  ?  '    said  Jackson. 

'  Yes.     Just  as  a  matter  of  form,'  replied  Mrs.  Bardell. 

'  Certainly,'  replied  Jackson,  drily.     '  Quite  a  matter  of  form.     Quite. 

On  they  drove,  and  Mrs.  Bardell  fell  asleep.  She  was  awakened,  after  son,. 
time,  by  the  stopping  of  the  coach. 

'  Bless  us  '.  •   said  the  lady.     '  Are  we  at  Freeman  s  Court  t 

•  We  're  not  going  quite  so  far,'  replied  Jackson.     '  Have  the  goodness  to  step  out. 

Mrs.  Bardell  not  yet  thoroughly  awake,  complied.  It  was  a  cunous  place  :  ;. 
large  wall,  with  a  gate  in  the  middle,  and  a  gas-light  burning  inside 

'Now.  ladies,'  cried  the  man  with  the  ash  stick,  looking  into  the  coach,  au.l 
shaking  Mrs.  Sanders  to  «ake  her.  'Come!'  Rousing  her  friend.  Mrs^^«->-^ 
rglited.  Mrs.  Bardell.  leanu.g  on  Jackson's  arm,  and  leadmg  Tommy  by  the  han.l. 
had  already  entered  the  porch.     They  followed.  .       ,.     , 

The  n^oni  thev  turned  into  was  even  more  odd-looking  than  the  porch.  Such  . 
number  of  men  standing  about !     And  they  stared  so  ! 

'  What  place  is  this  ?  '   inquired  Mrs.  Bardell,  pausing.  .        i     . 

•Only  one  of  our  public  offices,'  replied  Jackson,  hurrying  her  through  a  door. 

and   looking  round  to  see  that  the  other  women  were   following.       Look   shar,.. 

^""*'  Safe  and  sound.'  replied  the  man  with  the  ash  stick.     The  door  swung  heayil> 

after  them,  and  thev  descended  a  small  flight  of  steps.        

'  Here  we  arc,  at  last.     All  right  and  t.ght.  Mrs.  Bardcll  !      sa.d  Jackson,  look.... 

cxultingly  round.  ,   ^  .        l„„.* 

•  What  do  you  mean  1 '   said  Mrs.  Bardell,  with  a  palp.tat.ng  heart. 
'Just   this.'    replied   Jackso...    drawing   her   a    little   on   one   s.de  ;       don  t    Ik- 

friKhtened.  Mrs.  Bartlell.     There  never  was  a  more  delicate  man  than  D.Klson.  ...a  a.n. 

„r'a  more  humane  man  than  Fogg.     It  was  their  duty,  in  the  -^  "'  .^;"-;: /; 

fike  you  in  execution  for  them  costs  :   but  they  were  anxious  »«  ^P"'-^  >  ""^  '^'^  "'^ 

as  mu-».  a,  thev  could.     Wl.at  a  comfort  it  must  be,  to  you.  to  thmk  how  .t  s  Ihu, 

LTl     This!  thT Fleet,  ma'am.     Wish  you  good  night,  Mrs.  Bardcll.     Good  n.ght, 

TomniN  '. ' 
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As  Jackson  hurrietl  away  in  «-oiiipan\  willi  the  man  uilli  tlio  jimi  stiik.  aiu.tlirr 
man  with  a  key  in  his  haml.  who  hail  lnoii  U-okmg  on.  led  tlie  iKwiliiend  f. male  to  a 
second  short  flight  of  steps  leadinfj  to  a  diK.rway.  Mrs.  Kanitll  senanad  vu.Untlv  : 
Tommy  roared;  Mrs.  thippins  slinink  witlun  iiiisilf ;  ami  Mis.  .Saiulcis  niail<-  off. 
without  more  ado.  For.  there,  stood  Ihc  injured  Mr.  I'iekwiek,  taking  liis  ui);hlly 
allowance  of  air  ;  and  beside  him  leant  Sanuiel  Weller.  who.  seeing  .Mrs.  Hardeil.  to.  k 
his  hat  off  with  mock  reverence,  while  his  master  turnetl  indignantly  on  his  Ik<  I. 

'  Don't  bother  the  wonuui.'  suid  the  tnrnkc>  to  Weller  :    "  she  s  just  come  mi.' 

*  .V  prisoner!"  said  Sam.  <iuiekly  rcplaeins;  his  hat.  Who's  the  iilainlives  .' 
What  for  ?     Speak  up,  ol<i  feller.' 

*  Dodson  and  FoRg,'  replie<!  the  man  ;    "  execution  on  cognovit  for  eovts.' 

*  Kc-e  Job,  Job!"  shouted  Sam.  dashing  into  the  passage.  '  Hmi  to  Mr. 
Perker's,  Job.  /  want  him  directly.  I  see  some  g<K>d  in  this.  Here's  ji  gnnu-. 
Hooray  !    where  's  tlii    itov'ner  ! ' 

But  there  was  no  reply  to  these  imiuiries.  for  Jol>  had  started  furiously  off,  the 
instant  he  received  his  conunission,  ai..  Mrs.  Bardell  had  fainl.-d  in  real  tlownright 
earnest. 
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JOB  TROTTEH,  abating  m)thing  of  his  sjieed.  ran  up  Holboru  :  vometiints 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  sometimes  on  the  pavcnictil.  sometimes  in  the 
gutter,  as  the  chances  of  gvttiug  along  varied  with  tli<  i)ress  of  men.  women. 
children,  and  coaches,  in  each  (livision  of  the  tlioroii>.'lifare  ;  regardless  of 
all  obstacles,  he  stopped  not  for  an  instant  until  he  reached  the  gate  of  (.niv's  Imi. 
Notwithstanding  all  expedition  he  had  used,  however,  the  gale  had  been  e!os.  d  a  ^ood 
half-hour  when  he  reached  it,  and  b>  the  time  he  had  discovered  Mr.  Perker's 
laundress,  who  lived  with  a  nuirried  daugliter,  who  hiul  bestowed  her  hand  upon  a 
non-resident  waiter,  who  occupied  the  one-imir  of  some  number  m  some  s;,,,f 
closely  adjoining  to  some  brewery  somewla  re  behind  (irax's  Inn  Lane,  it  was  willuii 
fifteen  minutes  of  closing  the  prison  for  the  night.  Mr.  Lowten  had  still  to  \<v  fern  hd 
out  from  the  baek-parhmr  «»f  the  .Magpie  and  Stump;  an.l  Job  ha.l  s,Mr..ly 
accomplished  this  ol)jcct,  and  communicated  Sam  Weller's  message,  when  the  >  lo.  k 

stnick  ten. 

'There,'  said  Lowten.  'it's  too  late  now.     You  cant  get   in  tonight  :    \ou   ve 

got  the  kev  of  the  street,  my  friend.' 

'  Never  mind  me,"  replie..  Job.  '  1  can  sleej)  anywhere.  Hut  wont  it  be  b.  II.  r 
to  see  Mr.  Perkcr  tonight,  so  that  we  may  be  there  the  first  thing  m  I  In-  iiiornmg  .'  ' 

'  Why,"  responded  Lowten,  after  a  little  consideration,  '  if  it  was  in  an\bo<l\  el.  "s 
(.j,.j«i^    Prrker   wouldn't    »>e   best  pleased  it  my  going  up  to  his    house  ;    l>ut    as    it    s 
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Mr.  Pickwick's,  I  thin  k  I  n.ay  venture  t..  take  a  cal,  and  charge  it  to  the  oflice.'  Decid- 
inir  on  this  line  of  conduct,  Mr.  Lovvten  took  up  his  hat,  and  hegginj?  the  assen.bled 
company  to  appoint  a  .[cputy-chairnmn  durinjr  his  temporarj-  absence,  led  the  «a> 
to  tlie  nearest  coach-stand.  Sun.nioning  the  cal.  of  most  prom.smg  appearance.  l,e 
directed  the  driver  to  repair  to  Montague  Place.  Russell  Square. 

Mr  Perker  had  had  a  dinner  party  that  day,  as  was  test.ficl  by  the  ap,K-arancc 
of  lights  in  the  drawing-room  windows,  the  sound  of  an  improved  grand  p.ano  and 
an  improvable  cabinet  voice  issuing  therefrom,  and  a  rather  ov-erpowermg  smell  of 
n.eat  which  pervaWed  the  >teps  and  entrj .  In  fact,  a  couple  of  very-  gomi  count r> 
agencies  happening  to  con.e  up  to  town  at  the  same  t.me,  an  agreen^.le  httle  ,>art> 
hid  been  g.It  together  to  n,eet  them  :  eon.prising  Mr.  Snicks  the  Life  Office  Secre  arv . 
»Ir  Prosee  the  eminent  counsel,  three  solicitors,  one  commissioner  of  bankrupt:,  a 
sneeiil  pleader  from  the  Temple,  a  small-eyed  peremptory  young  gentleman.  1ms 
pui.il,  wL  had  written  a  lively  book  about  the  law  of  demises,  with  a  vast  quantity 
of  marginal  notes  and  references ;  and  several  other  eminent  and  disUngu.shed  per- 
sonages From  this  stHjiety,  little  Mr.  Pe.ker  detached  himself,  on  h.s  clerk  be,n« 
announced  in  a  whisper  :  and  repairing  to  the  dining  room,  there  found  Mr  Lowten 
and  Job  Trotter  hiking  very  dim  and  shadowy  by  the  light  of  a  kitchen  candle,  wh.eh 
the  gentleman  who  condescended  to  appear  in  plush  shorts  and  cottons  for  a  quarter  > 
stipend,  had.  with  a  becoming  contempt  for  the  clerk  and  all  thin.,  .ppertaimng  to 

'  the  ofTice,'  placed  upon  the  table.  .     .    *  •    n,    „.o».„v  v 

'  Now.  Lowten,'  said  little  Mr.  Perker,  shutting  the  door,     what  s  the  matter  .' 

No  important  letter  come  in  a  parcel,  is  there  ?  '  „     «•  ,     •  i      •    • 

'  No,  sir,'  replied  Lowten.      '  This  is  a  messenger  from  Mr.  Pickwick  sir.     ^ 
'From  Pickwick,  eh?'    said  the  littK   man,  turning  quickly  to  Job.        WvW. 

**   "' D^son  and  Fogg  have  taken  Mrs.  Bardell  in  execution  for  her  costs,  sir.'  si.id 

■^"'*"'  No  ! '   exclaimed  Perker.  putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  reclining  against 

the  sidelKMird.  ,  ,         •      .,  »     r 

•  Yes,'  said  Job.      '  It  seems  they  got  a  cognovit  out  of  her.  for  the  amount  of 

•em.  directly  after  the  trial.'  j    »    i         ,i 

'  Bv  Jove  !  •   said  Perker.  taking  both  hands  out  of  his  i)ockets.  and  stnkmg  tht 

knuckles  of  his  rigi.t  against  the  palm  of  his  left,  emphatically.  '  those  are  the  cleverest 

scamps  I  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  ! ' 

'  The  sharpest  practitioners  /  ever  knew,  sir.'  observed  Lowten. 
'Sharp!'   echoed  Perker.      '  There 's  no  knowing  where  to  have  them. 

•  Very  true,  sir,  there  is  not,'  replied  Lowten ;  and  then,  t)«th  master  and  man 
pondered  for  a  few  seconds,  with  animated  countenances,  as  if  they  were  refleet.nn 
upon  one  of  the  most  >.cautiful  and  ingenious  discoveries  that  the  intellec  of  nun, 
had  ever  made.  When  thev  had  in  some  measure  recovered  from  their  trance  of 
admiration.  Job  Trotter  discharged  himself  of  the  rest  of  his  commission.  Perker 
nodded  his  head  thoughtfully,  and  pulled  out  his  watch.  ..     •  u*      r  ii 

'  At  ten  precisely,  I  will  l.e  there.'  said  the  little  man.  Sam  is  quite  right.  icU 
him  so.      Will  you  take  a  glass  of  wine.  Lowten  ?  ' 

•  No.  thank  you.  sir.'  j  u     ~i  t  ,.  .. 
'  You  mean  yes.  I  think.'  said   the   little  man.  turning  to  the  sideboanl  l.-t  a 

decanter  and  glasses. 


ill 
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As  Lowtiii  did  mean  yes,  he  >ai(l  no  nn.r.-  <m  Hit-  MiLjoet.  Knt  in-iuiml  <■!  .l-.l,.  m 
an  audible  whisper,  whether  the  portrait  of  IVrk.r.  «hi.li  huii;;  opposite  liie  tin-  pl:ur. 
wasn't  a  wonderful  likeness,  to  wliieh  .loli  of  eonrse  rephed  that  it  ^vas.  Tin  vmii. 
I)eing  by  this  time  poured  out,  Louteii  drank  to  Mrs.  IVrker  and  the  ebildnn.  .nil 
Job  to  Perker.  The  ffentleman  in  the  plush  shorts  antl  eottons  eonsidering  it  no  pari 
of  his  duty  to  show  the  people  from  the  ollice  out,  eonsistently  deeliiud  to  answtr  th. 
I)ell,  and  they  showed  themselves  out.  The  attorney  betook  himself  to  his  dra\Miii; 
room,  the  eleVk  to  the  Magpie  and  Stump,  and  Job  to  «.ovent  tJanlen  Market  to  sp. mi 
the  night  in  a  vegetable  basket. 

Punetually  at  the  appointed  hour  next  morning,  the  good-hunioure<l  little  attorii<\ 
tapped  at  Mr.  Pickwiek's  door,  which  wa-  op.iied  with  j;reat  alacrilx   1>>  Sam  W.  Il.r. 

'Mr.  Perker,  sir.'  said  Sam.  aniuuiiaing  tlie  visitor  to  Mr.  Piekwiek.  wiio  was 
sitting  at  the  window  in  a  thoughtful  attitude.  '  Wery  glad  yon  've  looker!  in  arci 
dentally,  sir.     I  rather  think  the  gov'ner  wants  to  have  a  word  and  a  half  « illi  \  on.  sir. 

Perker  bestowed  a  look  of  intelligenee  on  .Sam,  iiitiniatint;  that  he  iindersto...! 
he  was  not  to  say  he  had  lieen  sent  for;    ami  beikoiiinf.-  him  to  approaeh.  whispereil 

briefly  in  his  ear. 

'  You  don't  mean  that  'ere,  sir  1 '   said  Sam,  starting  back  in  exetssive  siirpns. . 

Perker  nodded  and  smiled. 

Mr.  Samuel  Wellcr  looked  at  the  little  lawyer,  then  at  Mr.  Piekwiek.  ti.eii  at  ti.e 
ceiling,  then  at  Perker  again;  grinned,  laughed  outright,  and  liiialK.  eatclunt:  u\> 
his  hat  from  the  carpet,  without  further  exi)lanation,  disapjjearetl. 

'  What  does  this  mean  '; '  inquired  Mr.  Piekwiek,  looking  at  Perker  with  asto.usl. 
nient.      '  What  has  put  Sam  into  this  most  extraordinar\  state  '! ' 

'Oh,  nothing,  nothing.'  replied  Perker.  'tome,  my  dear  sir.  draw  up  >oiii 
chair  to  the  table.      I  have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  you.' 

'  What  papers  are  those  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Piekwiek,  as  the  little  man  dejioMted 
on  the  table  a  .small  bundle  of  documents  tied  with  re»l  tape. 

'The  papers  in  Bardell  and  Piekwiek."  replied  Perkir.  undoing  the  knot  with  I, is 

teeth. 

Mr.  Pickwick  grated  the  legs  of  his  chair  against  the  ground  ;  anil  throwmi; 
himself  into  it.  foldetl  his  hands  and  looked  sternly-  if  Mr.  I'iekwiek  ever  eoiild  look 
sternly— at  his  legal  friciid. 

'You  don't  like  to  hear  the  name  of  the  cause  1 '   snid  the  little  man.  still  bus\  - 

ing  himself  with  the  knot. 

'  No,  I  do  not,  indeed,'  replied  Mr.  Piekwiek. 

'  Sorry  for  that,'   resumed   Perker,  '  because   it   will  form   the  subject   of   vm 

conversation.'  i.    i       ■ 

'  I  would  rather  that  the  subject  should  be  never  mentioned  between  us,  1  erker, 

interposed  Mr.  Pickwick,  hastily. 

'  Pooh,  pooh,  mv  dear  sir,'  said  the  little  man,  untying  the  bundle,  and  ^-lnn(■lllg 
eagerly  at  Mr.  Pickwick  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes.  '  It  must  be  nuiilion*.!.  I 
have  come  here  on  purpose.  Now.  arc  you  reatly  to  heir  what  I  have  to  sax.  m> 
dear  sir  Y  No  hurrv  ;  if  vou  are  not.  1  can  wait.  I  have  Ibis  moruing's  paper  here. 
Your  time  shall  l)c'mine."  -niere  t '  Hereupon,  the  littl.'  in:,n  Ibnw  oi..  U  y  „^vr 
the  other,  and  made  a  show  of  beginning  to  read  with  great  composure  and  appluatioi.. 

'  Well,  well,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  sigh,  but  softemim  uito  a  smile  at  the  sail.. 
time.      '  Say  what  you  have  to  say  ;   it 's  the  old  story,  I  suppose  1 ' 
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■  With  a  difference,  my  dear  sir  ;  with  a  difference,'  rejoined  Perkcr,  deh»)eratel\ 
folding  up  the  paper  and  putting  it  into  his  pocket  again.  '  Mrs.  Bardcll,  the  plaintiff 
in  the  action,  is  within  these  walls,  sir.' 

'  I  know  it,'  wa*;  Mr.  Pickwick's  reply. 

'  Very  good,*  retorted  Perker.  '  And  you  know  how  she  comes  here,  I  suppose  ; 
I  mean  on  what  grounds,  and  at  whose  suit  ?  ' 

'  Yes ;  at  least  i  have  heard  Sam's  account  of  the  matter,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
with  afffcteil  carelessness. 

•  Sam's  account  of  th'  imtter,'  replied  Perker,  '  is,  I  will  venture  to  say,  a  jxr- 
fectly  correct  one.  Well  now,  my  dear  sir,  the  first  question  I  have  to  ask,  is. 
whether  this  woman  is  to  remain  here  ?  ' 

'  To  remain  here  ! '   echoed  .Mr.  Pickwick. 

•  To  remain  here,  my  dear  sir,'  rejoined  Perker,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and 
lookinj;  steadilv  at  his  client. 

•  How  can  you  ask  me  ?  '  said  that  gentleman.  '  It  rests  with  Dodson  and  Fo^k  ; 
vou  know  that,  very  well.' 

"  '  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind.'  retorted  Perker,  firmly.  '  It  does  not  rest  with 
Dodson  and  Fogg  ;  you  know  the  men,  my  dear  sir,  as  well  as  I  do.  It  rests  soleh . 
wholly,  and  entirely  with  you.' 

'With  me  ! '  ejaculated  Mr.  Pic.  ick,  rising  nervously  from  his  chair,  and  reseat 
ing  liimself  directly  afterwards. 

The  little  man  gave  a  double  knock  on  the  lid  of  his  snuff-box,  opened  it,  took  a 
great  pinch,  shut  it  up  again,  and  repeated  the  words,  '  With  you.' 

'  I  say,  my  dear  sir.'  resumed  the  little  man,  who  seemed  to  gather  confidence 
from  the  mult;  '  I  say,  that  her  speedy  liberation  or  perpetual  imprisonment  rests 
with  you.  and  with  vou"alone.  Hear  me  out,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  please,  and  do  not  lie 
so  very  energetic,  for  it  will  only  put  you  in  a  perspiration  and  do  no  good  whatever. 
1  say,'  continued  Perker,  checking  off  each  position  on  different  fingers,  as  he  laid  it 
down  ;  '  I  say  that  nobody  but  you  can  rescue  her  from  this  den  of  wretchedness ; 
and  that  you  can  only  do  that,  by  paying  the  costs  of  this  suit— both  of  plaintiff  and 
defendant-into  the  hands  of  these  Freeman's  Court  sharks.      Now  pray  be  quiet. 

mv  tiear  sir.'  .  . 

Mr.  Pickwick,  whose  face  had  been  undergoing  most  surprising  changes  durinu 
this  si)eech.  and  who  was  evidently  on  the  verge  of  a  strong  burst  of  indignation, 
calmed  his  wrath  as  well  as  he  could.  Perker.  strengthening  his  argumentative 
powers  with  another  pinch  of  snuff,  proceeded. 

'  I  have  seen  the  woman,  this  morning.  By  paying  the  costs,  you  can  olitam 
a  full  release  and  discharge  from  the  damages ;  and  further— this  I  know  is  i  far 
greater  object  of  consideration  with  you.  my  dear  sir— a  voluntar>'  statement,  under 
her  hand,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  .o  me,  that  this  business  was,  from  the  very  first, 
fomented,  and  encouraged,  and  brought  about,  by  these  men,  Dodson  and 
Fogg ;  that  she  deeply  regrets  ever  having  been  the  instrument  of  annoyance  or 
injury    to  you;    and   that   she  entreats   me  to  intercede  with   you,   and   implore 

your  pardon.' 

'  If  I  pay  her  costs  for  her,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  indignantly.        A  valuable  tlocu- 

ment,  indeed ! '  ™>.        •    .i 

•  No  "  if"  in  the  case,  my  dear  sir,'  said  Perker,  triumphantly.  '  There  is  the 
very  letter  I  speak  of.      Bi-ought  to  my  office  1  y  anoflier  woman  at  nine  o'clock  this 
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morning,  before  I  had  set  foot  in  this  place,  or  held  any  comnnmiiution  with  Mrs. 
Bardell,  upon  my  honour.'  Selecting  the  letter  from  the  bundle,  the  little  liiw\er 
laid  it  at  Mr.  Pickwick's  elbow,  and  took  snuff  for  two  consecutive  mimites,  without 
winking. 

'  Is  this  all  you  have  to  say  to  me  ?  '  inquire<l  Mr.  Pickwick,  mildly. 

*  Not  quite,'   replied  Perkcr.      •  I  cannot  undertake   to  say,   at    this    moment, 
whether  the  wording  of  the  cognovit,  the  nature  of  the  ostensible  consi<leration.  ami 
the  proof  we  can  get  together  ulwut  the  whole  conduct  of  the  suit,  will  lie  sullicient 
to  justify  an  indictment  for  conspiracy.      I  fear  not,  my  dear  sir  ;  they  are  too  clever 
for  that,  I  doubt.      I  do  mean  to  say,  however,  that  the  whole  facts,  taken  together, 
will  be  sufficient  to  justify  you,  in  the  minds  of  all  reasonable  men.      And  now,  my 
dear  sir,  I  put  it  to  you.      This  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  or  whatever  it  may 
be — take  it  in  round  numbers— is  nothing  to  you.      A  jury  has  decided  against  you  ; 
well,  their  verdict  is  wrong,  but  still  they  decided  as  they  thought  right,  iind   it  is 
against  you.      You  have  now  an  opportunity,  on  easy  tenns,  of  placing  yourself  in 
a  much  higher  position  than  you  ever  could,  J>y  remaining  here ;   which  wotdd  only 
be  imputed,  by  people  who  didn't  know  you,  to  sheer  dogged,  wrong-headed,  brutal 
obstinacy  :  nothing  else,  my  dear  sir,  believe  me.      Can  you  hesitate  to  avail  yourself 
of  it,  when  it  restores  you  to  your  friends,  your  old  pursuits,  your  health  anil  amuse- 
ments ;    when  it  liberates  your  faithful  and  atUched  servant,  whom  you  otherwise 
doom  to  imprisonment  for  the  whole  of  your  life  ;   and  above  all,  when  it  enables  you 
to  take  the  very  magnanimous  revenge — which  I  know,  my  dear  sir,  is  one  after  your 
own  heart— of  releasing  this  woman  from  a  scene  of  misery  and  debauchery,  to  which 
no  man  should  ever  be  consigned,  if  1  had  my  will,  but  the  infliction  of  which  on  any 
woman,  is  even  more  frightful  and  barbarous.      Now  I  ask  you,  my  dear  sir,  not  only 
as  your  legal  adviser,  but  as  your  very  true  friend,  will  you  let  slip  the  occasion  of 
attaining  all  these  objects,  and  doing  all  this  good,  for  the  paltry  consideration  of  a 
few  pounds  finding  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  a  couple  of  rascals,  to  whom  it  makes 
no  manner  of  difference,  except  that  the  more  they  gain,  the  more  they  '11  seek,  and 
so  the  sooner  be  led  into  some  piece  of  knavery  that  must  end  in  a  crash  ?      I  have 
put  these  considerations  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  very  feebly  and  imperfectly,  but  I  ask 
you  to  think  of  them.      Turn  them  over  in  your  mind  as  long  as  you  please.      I  wait 
here  most  patiently  for  your  answer.' 

Before  Mr.  Pickwick  could  reply  ;  before  Mr.  Perker  had  taken  one  twentieth 
part  of  the  snuff  with  which  so  unusually  long  an  address  inii)eratively  re<iuired  to  1  e 
followed  up  ;  there  was  a  low  niunnuring  of  voices  outsitle,  and  then  a  hesitating 
knock  at  the  door. 

*  Dear,  dear.'  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  been  evidently  mused  by  his 
friend's  appeal  ;   '  what  an  annoyance  that  door  is  !      Who  is  that  t ' 

'  Me,  sir.'  replied  Sam  Weller,  putting  in  his  head. 

'  I  can't  spe^  to  you  just  now,  Sam.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  I  am  engaged  at  this 
moment,  Sam.' 

'  Beg  your  pardon,  si-  "  rejoined  Mr.  Weller.  '  But  hen-  's  a  lady  here,  sir.  a.s 
says  she  's  somethin'  wery  partickler  to  disclose.' 

'  I  can't  see  any  .ady,'  rcplieii  .Mr.  Pickwick,  whose  mind  was  iilled  with  visions 
of  Mrs.  Bardell. 

*  I  vouWn't  make  too  sure  o'  that,  sir,'  urged  Mr.  Weller,  shaking  his  head.  "  If 
you  kaow'd  who  was  near,  sir,  I  raythcr  think  you  'd  change  your  note.      .\>  the 
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hawk  remarked  to  himself  with  a  cheerful  laugh,  ven  he  heerd  the  robin  redbreast 

a  singin'  round  the  comer. 

'  Who  is  it  ? '   inquired  Mr.  Pickwick.  •    .  •    l     j       •»  i 

'  Wii°you  see  he",  sir  ?  '   asked  Mr.  Weller.  holding  the  door  m  h.s  hand  as  ,f  he 

had  some  curious  live  animal  on  the  other  side.  ^  „    .    , 

'  I  supDose  I  must."  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  lookmg  at  Perker.  ».         ^ 

'  WelUhen.  aTl  in  to  begin  ! '  cried  Sam.      '  Sound  the  gong,  draw  up  the  curta.n. 

*"'rs%Vm'weLn;^l7rthrew  the  door  open,  and  there  rushed  tumultuously 

.    tL  Zm  Mr  Saniel  Winkle  :   leading  after  him  by  the  hand,  the  .dent.cal 

LTwho  at  Sley  Dell  had  worn  the  boots  with  the  fur  round  the  tops,  and 

Thrnow VveryVe-t^-^^       of  blushes  and  confusion  and  lilac  silk  and  a 

smart  bonnet  and  a  rich  lace  veil,  looked  prettier  than  ever. 

^Cs  Arabella  Allen  ! '   exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  rising  froin  h,.  cha.r 
'  No,-  tpliS  Mr.  Wmkle.  dropping  on  hi.  knees.  '  Mrs.  Winkle.      Pardon,  my 

''"iTptkiSk'could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  his  senses  and  perhaps  would 
.  t        ArZZ  but  for  the  corroborative  testimony  afforded  by  the  smihng  coun- 
tel'::  orP^Te;.'a:VL^^^^^  P-nce. '"  ^'^e  bad^und^of  Sam  ar^^^^^^^^^^^ 
housemaid;    who  appeared  to  contemplate  the  proceedmgs  w.th  the  l.vehest  sat.s 

^'''"oh,  Mr.  Pickwick  !  •    said  Arabella,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  alarmed  at  the  silence. 

'  '*T"l^S;rr^t3t"velbal  response  to  this  appeal ;  but  he  took  off  his 
specti^ics  n  ^atCtT.  and  seizing  both  the  young  lady's  hands  in  h.s.  k.ssed  her 
a^^t  numbTof  times-perhaP«  a  greater  number  than  was  absolutely  necessarj- 

Mr  winkle"  hand^^^^^^^  wound  up  his  demonstrations  of  joy  by  takmg  snuff 

fnouah  to  set  any  half-dozen  men  with  orfinarily  constructed  noses,  sneezing  for  Me^ 
enough  to  set^anj  ^^  ^^  ^.^^^.^^  .  ^^^  ^^  ^„  ^out  ?      Come  _ 

Sit  down  Ind  let  me  hear  it  all.     How  well  she  looks,  doesn't  she  Perker  ?     added 
Mr  pTckwS  surveying  Arabella's  face  with  a  look  of  as  much  pnde  and  exulUt.on. 

"  "  ^teligtXT^^^^^^^  the  little  man.     '  If  I  were  not  a  married  man 

mvserSouW^  disposed  to  envy  you.  you  dog.'     Thus  expressmg  h.mself   the 
Slf  iwyer  gave  Mr.  Winkle  a  poke  in  the  chest,  which  that  Sentleman  reciprocated 
a  ter  whfch  fhlv  both  laughed  very  loudly,  but  not  so  loudly  as  Mr.  Samuel  WeUe 
^ohadtust  Sieved  his'feelings  by  kissing  the  pretty  housemaid,  under  cover  of 

*''  ^^'^'::;tt^be  gratefm  enough  to  you.  S«.,  I  am  sure.'  said  Arabella  wUh^^^ 

sweete'st  smile  imagiuSe.      '  I  shall  not  forget  your  exertions  m  the  garden  a^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

'Don't  sav  nothin'  wotever  about  it.  ma'am."  replied  Sam.        I  only  Msistea 

natur'  ma'am  f  as  the  doctor  said  to  the  boy's  mother,  arter  he  d  bled  h«n  to  death. 
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'Mary,  my  dear,  sit  down,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  cutting  slio 
•  Now  then  ;  how  long  have  you  been  married,  eh  ?  '  _ 

Arabella  looked  bashlullv  at  her  lord  and  muster,  who  replied.  '  Only  three  tlavs. 
'  Only  three  days,  eh  ?  '   said  Mr.  Pickwick.      '  Why,  what  have  you  Uiu  domx 

these  three  months  ? '  .  .      ,,  v 

'  Ah,  to  be  sure  ! '  interposed  Pcrker  ;  '  come  !  Account  (or  this  idleness.  ^  ou 
see  Pickwick's  only  astonishment  is,  that  it  wasn't  all  over,  months  ago." 

*  Why,  the  fact  is,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  looking  at  his  blushing  yuiing  wife.  '  that 
I  could  not  persuade  Bella  to  run  away,  (or  a  long  time.  And  when  I  had  iHTsuadcl 
her  it  was  a  long  time  more,  before  we  could  find  an  opportunity.  Mar>  had  to  give 
a  month's  warning,  too,  before  she  could  leave  her  place  next  door,  and  we  ii.nldn  t 
possibly  have  done  it  without  her  assistance." 

'  Upon  my  word,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  by  this  time  had  n  suund  his 
spectacles,  and  was  looking  from  Arabella  to  Winkle,  and  (roii.  Winkle  to  Aral.ellu, 
with  as  much  delight  depicted  in  his  countenance  as  warm-heartcdiuss  and  kindly 
feeling  can  communicate  to  the  human  (ace  :  '  uikjh  my  word  !  yon  s.. m  to  have 
been  very  systematic  in  your  proceedings.      And  is  your  brother  ac.,uttintc<l  with  all 

'  Oh,  no,  no,'  replied  Arabella,  changing  colour.  '  Dear  Mr.  Pukuick,  lu-  must 
on!  now  i^  from  vou— (rom  your  lips  alone.  He  is  so  violent,  so  prejuduid,  and 
ha.  >o  anxious  in  behaK  o(  his  (ricnd,  Mr.  Sawyer,"  added  Arabella,  looking 

jown  >r  the  consequences  dread(ully.' 

'Ah  u  DC  sure,'  said  Perker  gravelv.  '  You  must  take  this  matter  in  hand  for 
them,  my  dear  sir.  These  young  men  will  respect  you,  when  they  would  listen  to 
nobody  else.  You  must  prevent  misehie(,  my  dear  sir.  Hot  blootl,  hot  blood.  .\n«l 
the  little  man  took  a  warning  pinch,  and  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

'  You  forget,  my  love,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  gently, '  you  forget  that  I  an.  a  i>risoner. 
'  No,  indeed  I  do  not,  my  dear  sir,'  replied  Arabella.  '  I  never  have  forgotten 
it  I  have  never  ceased  to  think  how  great  your  sufferings  must  have  »)een  in  this 
shocking  place.  But  I  hoped  that  what  no  consideration  for  yourself  would  induce 
you  to  do,  a  regard  to  our  happiness,  might.  H  my  brother  hears  of  this  first  from 
vou  I  feel  certain  we  shaU  be  reconciled.  He  is  my  only  relation  in  the  world, 
Mr.  Pickwick,  and  unless  vou  plead  for  me,  I  fear  I  have  lost  even  hini.  I  have  done 
wrong,  very,  very  wrong.  I  know.'  Here  poor  Arabella  hid  her  face  in  her  handker- 
chief, and  wept  bitterty. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  nature  was  a  good  deal  worked  upon,  by  these  same  tears ;  but 
when  Mrs.  Winkle,  drving  her  eyes,  took  to  coaxing  and  entreating  in  the  sweetest 
tones  of  a  very  sweet  voice,  he  l^ecame  particularly  restless,  and  evidently  undecided 
how  to  act.  As  was  evinced  by  sundry-  ner^'Ous  rubbings  of  his  sjiectaca-gl-isses, 
nose,  tights,  head,  and  gaiters. 

Taking  advantage  of  these  svniptoms  of  indecision,  Mr.  Pcrker  (to  whom,  it 
appeared,  the  young  couple  had  driven  strai  St  that  morning)  urged  with  legal  point 
and  rfirewdness  that  Mr.  Winkle,  senior,  was  still  unacquainted  with  the  iiniK,rtant 
rise  in  life's  flight  of  steps  which  his  son  had  taken  ;  that  the  future  exi^ctutions  of 
the  said  son  depended  entirely  upon  the  said  Winkle,  senior,  continuing  to  regard 
him  with  undiminished  feelings  of  affection  and  attachment,  which  it  was  yery^unhkely 
he  would,  if  this  great  event  were  long  kept  a  secret  from  him  ;  that  Mr.  Pickwicic. 
repairing  to  Bristol  to  seek  Mr.  Allen,  might,  with  equal  reason.  rep.a.r  to  Bimnnghani 
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to  sock  Mr.  Winkle,  senior ;  lastlv.  that  Mr.  Winkle,  senior,  had  Rood  riRht  and  title 
to  consider  Mr.  Pickwick  as  in  some  degree  the  guardian  and  adviser  of  his  son.  and 
that  it  consequently  behoved  that  gentleman,  and  was  indeed  due  to  his  per«-nnl 
character  to  acquaint  the  aforesaid  Winkle,  senior,  personally,  and  by  word  of  mouth, 
with  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  with  the  share  he  had  taken  in  the 

transaction.  i      •     ^u-      »  «  ^ 

Mr  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  arrived,  most  opportunely,  in  this  stage  of  the 
nleadinKs  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  explain  to  them  all  that  had  occurred,  together 
with  the  various  reasons  pro  and  con,  the  whole  of  the  arguments  were  gone  o>er 
attain,  after  which  evcrvbody  urged  every  argument  in  his  own  way  and  at  his  o«„ 
length  And,  at  last,  Mr.  Pickwick,  fairly  urged  and  remonstrated  out  of  all  h.s 
re«.lutions,  and  iK-ing  in  imminent  danger  of  being  argued  and  remonstrated  out  of 
his  wits  caught  Araliella  in  his  arms,  and  declaring  that  she  was  a  ver>-  amiable  creature, 
and  that  he  didn't  know  how  it  was,  but  he  had  always  been  ver>-  fond  of  her  from  the 
first,  said  he  could  never  find  it  in  his  heart  to  stand  in  the  way  of  young  peoples 
happiness,  and  they  might  do  with  him  as  they  pleased.  ^  t  .   a>    . 

Mr  Weller's  first  art,  on  hearing  this  concession,  was  to  despatch  Jol>  1  rotter 
to  the  illustrious  Mr.  Pel!,  with  an  authority  to  deliver  to  the  bearer  the  formal  dis 
charge  which  his  prudent  parent  had  had  the  foresight  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  that 
learned  gentleman,  in  case  it  should  be,  at  any  time,  required  on  an  emergency  ;  his 
noxt  proceeding  was.  to  invest  his  whole  stock  of  ready  money,  in  the  purchase  of 
fivt-and-twenty  gallons  of  mild  porter :  which  he  himself  dispensed  on  the  racket- 
ffPouiid  to  everybody  who  would  partake  of  it ;  this  done,  he  hurra'd  in  divers  part-, 
of  the  jjuildinguntilhe  lost  his  voice,  and  then  quietly  relapsed  into  his  usual  colleet.^d 

ami  philosophical  condition.  ,..,,...•    t-,.^, 

At  three  oclock  that  afternoon.  Mr.  Pirkwick  took  a  last  look  at  his  little  room. 
and  made  his  way,  as  well  as  he  could,  tiirough  the  throng  of  debtors  who  pressed 
rageriv  forward  to  shake  him  by  the  hand,  until  he  reached  the  lodge  steps.  He 
turned  here,  to  look  about  him.  and  his  eye  lightened  as  he  did  so.  Tn  all  the  crowd 
of  wan.  emaciated  faces,  he  saw  not  one  which  was  not  the  happier        his  sympathy 

and  charity.  ^  ...       i..-    • 

'Perker.'  sai.i  Mr.  Pickwick,  beckoning  one  young  man  towardr  him,     this  is 

Mr.  Jingle,  whom  I  spoke  to  you  about.'  ..     j     .   ,      i         .v  u 

'Verv  good,  my  dear  sir,'  replied  Perker,  looking  hard  at  Jingle.        \ou  will 

see  me  again,  young  man,  to-morrow.      I  hope  you  may  live  to  remember  and  feel 

deeply,  what  I'shall  have  to  communicate,  sir.'  „„...,.         „      . 

Jingle  bowed  respectfully,  trembled  very  much  as  he  took  Mr.  Pickwick  s  proffered 

hand,  and  withdrew.  ....       ., 

'  Job  you  know.  I  think  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  presenting  that  gentleman. 

'  I  know  the  rascal.'  replied  Perker.  gocd-humouredly.  '  See  after  your  friend, 
•nd  be  in  the  wav  to-morrow  at  one.      Do  you  hear  ?      Now.  is  there  anything  more  ? 

'  Nothing."  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  You  have  delivered  the  little  parcel  I  gave 
you  for  your  old  landlord.  Sam  ? ' 

•  I  have,  sir.'  replied  Sam.  '  He  bu'st  out  a  cr>  in",  sir,  and  said  you  wos  wery 
■en'rous  and  thoughtful,  and  he  only  wished  you  could  have  him  innokilated  for^ 
gallopin'  consumption,  for  his  old  friend  as  had  lived  here  so  long,  wos  dead,  and  he  d 
nowheres  to  look  for  another.*  „    ,  , ,  ,  •     j   i  • 

'  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow  ! '  said  Mr.  Pickwick.     '  God  bless  you.  my  friends ! 
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As  Mr  Firkwick  uttered  this  adieu,  the  croud  raised  a  loud  shout.  Many  among 
then,  were  pressing  forward  to  shake  hin.  hy  the  han.l.  again,  when  ho  .Irt-w  h.s  ami 
through  Perkers  and  hurri«l  fr..n.  the  prison  :  far  n.orc  sad  and  n.clanoholy.  for  the 
n.om«.t.  than  when  he  had  first  entere<i  it.     .\las  !    how  many  sad  an.l  unhappy 

l«ings  had  he  left  behind  him !  ..    ,.  i  v',.if„„. 

A  happy  evening  was  that.  for.  at  least,  one  party  in  the  Oeorge  and  Nullun  . 
and  light  and  eheertul  were  two  of  the  hearts  that  emerge*!  from  its  '<>M"t"''l«-  ««°«' 
next  morning.  The  owners  thereof  wen-  Mr.  I'i.kwuk  and  Sam  ^^c>l"  he  forn,er 
of  whom  was  speedily  deposited  inside  a  eomfortal.lc  post-coach,  with  a  little  dicke> 
behind,  in  which  the  latter  mounted  with  great  agility. 

'  Sir,"  called  out  Mr.  Weller  to  his  master. 

'  Well.  Sam.'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  thrusting  his  head  out  of  the  wimlow. 

'  I  wish  them  horses  had  l)cen  three  months  and  Wtter  in  the  Fleet,  sir. 

'  Why.  Sam  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick.  ,  ,».    , 

'  Wy.  sir,-  exclaimed  Mr.  Weller,  rubbing  bis  hands,  '  how  they  would  go  if  they 

had  been  !  * 


CHAPTER    XLVIII 

RELATE.^  now  MR.  PICKWICK.  WITH  TilK  A.SHISTAMK  OV  SAMUEL 
WELLER,  E.SSAYE1.  TO  SOKTEN  THE  HEART  OF  MR.  BEN.I.VMLN 
ALLEN.  .\NI>  TO  MOLLIFY  THE   WRATH   OF    MR.    RORERT  SAWYEU 

MR    BEN  ALLEN  and  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  sat  together  in  the  little  sur^ry 
t^hind  the  shop,  discussing  minced  veal  and  future  prospects,  when 
the  discourse,  not  unnaturally,  turned  upon  the  practice  ac.,uired  by 
Bob  the  aforesaid,  and  his  present  chances  of  deriving  a  coiniietcnt 
independence  from  the  honourable  profession  to  which  he  I'af/'ev'oted  »'"'«;;«"; 

* -Which.  I  think.'  observed  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  pursuing  the  thread  of  the  subject 
•  which.  I  think,  Ben,  are  rather  dubious." 

'  What  -s  rather  dubious  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  at  the  same  time  sharpeiuu^ 
his  intellects  with  a  draught  of  Ijcer.     '  What 's  dubious  ?  ' 
'  Why,  the  chances,'  responded  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 
'  I  forgot,'  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen.     '  The  beer  has  reminded  me  that  I  forgot.  Bob 

—yes :  they  an  dubious.'  . ,  »,      u  i    < 

•It's  wonderful  how  the  poor  people  patronise  me,  said  Mr  Bob  Sawyer 
reflectively.  '  Thev  knock  me  up,  at  all  hours  of  the  n.ght ;  they  take  medicine  to 
rS^nt  which  I  Should  have  conceived  impossible  ;  they  put  on  blister,  and  leeches 
^thT^rseveran.  e  worthy  of  a  better  cause  ;  they  make  additions  to  their  families 
Tn  .  mS^r  which  is  quit'e  awful.  Six  of  those  last-named  little  promissory  notes. 
all  due  on  the  same  day.  Ben.  and  all  intrusted  to  me  !  .  .      ,  ,    , 

'  It 's  >^ry  gratifying,  isn't  it  1 '  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  holding  his  plate  for  some 

"""  Sir^ry?  «plied  Bob  ;  '  only  not  quite  so  much  so.  as  the  conf idenc^  of  patients 
with  a  shilling  or  two  to  spare  would  be.  This  business  ^'^'^  ?!'P'^'^">/;j'.^„'" 
the  advertisement.  Ben.    It  ts  a  practice,  a  very  extensive  practice    and  that  s  all. 
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'  Bob,'  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  Uying  down  his  knile  and  fork,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on 
the  visage  o(  his  friend  :  '  Bob,  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is.' 

•  What  is  it  ?  •  inquired  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

'  You  must  make  yourself,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  master  of  Arabella's 
one  thousand  pounds.' 

'  Three  per  cent,  consolidated  Bank  annuities,  now  standing  m  her  name  in  tlie 
book  or  books  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  th'  Bank  of  England,'  added  Bob 
Sawyer,  in  legal  phraseology. 

'  Exactly  so,'  said  Ben.  '  She  has  it  when  she  comes  of  age,  '•-  marries.  She 
wants  a  year  of  coming  of  age,  and  if  you  plucked  up  a  spirit  she  needn't  want  u 

month  of  being  married.'  ,,,„._.  o 

'  She 's  a  very  charming  and  delightful  creature,  quoth  Mr.  Robert  Sawyer,  in 
reply :  *  and  has  only  one  fault  that  I  know  of,  Ben.  It  Upperis,  unfortunaUJy, 
that  that  single  blemish  is  a  want  of  taste.    She  don't  like  me.' 

'  It 's  my  opinion  that  she  don't  know  what  she  does  like,'  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen, 
contemptuously. 

'  Perhaps  not,'  remarked  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer.  *  But  it 's  my  opmion  that  she  does 
know  what  she  doesn't  like,  and  that 's  of  more  importance.' 

'  I  wish,'  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  setting  his  teeth  together,  and  speaking  more  like 
a  savage  warrior  who  fed  on  raw  wolf's  flesh  which  he  carved  with  his  fingers,  thuu 
a  peaceable  young  gentleman  who  ate  minced  veal  with  a  knife  and  fork,  '  I  wish  I 
knew  whether  any  rascal  reallj  has  been  tampering  with  her,  and  attempting  to 
engage  her  affections.    I  think  I  should  assassinate  him.  Bob.' 

*  I  'd  put  a  bullet  in  him,  if  I  found  him  out,'  said  Mr.  Sawyer,  stopping  in  the 
course  of  a  long  draught  of  beer,  and  looking  malignantly  out  of  the  porter  pot.  '  If 
that  didn't  do  his  business,  I  'd  extract  it  afterwards,  and  kill  him  that  way.' 

Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  gaied  abstractedly  on  his  friend  for  some  minutes  in  silence, 

and  then  said — 

'  You  have  never  proposed  to  her,  point-blank.  Bob  ? ' 

'  No.    Because  I  saw  it  would  be  of  no  use,'  replied  Mr.  Robert  Sawyer. 

'  You  shall  do  it,  before  you  are  twenty-four  hours  older,'  retorted  Ben,  with 
desperate  calmness.  '  She  thaU  have  you,  or  I  '11  know  the  reason  why.  I  11  exert 
my  authority.' 

'  Well,'  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  '  we  shall  see.' 

'  We  s.iaU  see,  my  friend,'  replied  Mr.  Ben  AUen,  fiercely.  He  paused  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  added  in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion,  '  You  have  loved  her  from  a  child, 
my  friend.  You  loved  her  when  wc  were  boys  at  school  together,  and,  even  then, 
she  was  wayward,  and  slighted  your  young  feelings.  Do  you  recollect,  with  aU  the 
eagerness  of  a  child's  love,  one  day  pressing  upon  her  acceptance,  two  small  caraway- 
seed  biscuits  and  one  sweet  apple,  neatly  folded  into  a  circular  parcel  with  the  leaf 
of  a  copybook  ?  ' 

'  I  do.'  replied  Bob  Sawyer. 
'  She  slighted  that,  I  think  ? '  said  Ben  Allen. 

'  She  did,'  rejoined  Bob.  '  She  said  I  had  kept  the  parcel  so  long  in  the  pockets 
of  my  corduroys,  that  the  apple  was  unpleasantly  warm.' 

'  I  remember,'  said  Mr.  Allen,  gloonuly.    '  Upon  which  we  ate  it  ourselves,  m 

alternate  bites.'  „    .  ,  .     u 

Bob  Sawyer  intimated  his  recollection  of  the  circumstance  last  alluded  to,  by  a 
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iPeUuicholy  frown  ;   end  the  two  friends  rrniainrd  for  some  tin»e  »b»or»i«i.  earh  in  hi* 
own  meditations. 

While  these  observations  were  being  exchanged  between  Mr.  Bob  hawyet 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  ;  and  while  the  boy  in  the  grey  livery,  marvelling  at  the 
unwonted  prolongation  of  the  dinner,  cast  an  anxious  look,  from  time  U>  time,  towards 
the  glaai  door,  distracted  by  inward  misgivings  regarding  the  amount  of  minced  veal 
which  would  be  ultimately  reserved  for  hu  individual  cravings ;  there  rolled  soberly 
on  through  the  streets  of  Bristol,  a  private  fly.  painted  of  a  sad  green  colour,  drawn 
bv  a  chubby  sort  of  brown  horse,  and  driven  by  a  surly -looking  man  with  his 
legs  dressed  like  the  legs  of  a  groom,  and  hi*  body  attired  in  the  coat  of  a  coachman. 
Such  appearances  are  common  to  many  vehicles  belonging  to,  and  maintained  by, 
old  ladies  of  economic  habits  ;  and  in  this  vehicle  sat  an  old  lady  who  was  iU  mistress 
and  proprietor. 

'  Martin  I '  said  the  old  lady,  calling  to  the  surly  man,  out  of  the  front  window. 

*  Well  ?  '  said  the  surly  man,  touching  his  hat  to  the  old  lady. 
'  Mr.  Sawyer's,'  said  the  old  lady. 

'  I  was  going  there,'  said  the  surly  man. 

The  old  lady  nodded  the  satisfaction  which  this  proof  of  the  surly  man's  foresight 
imparted  to  her  feelings  ;  and  the  surly  man  giving  a  smart  lash  to  the  chubby  horse, 
they  all  repaired  to  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  together. 

*  Martin  1 '  said  the  old  lady,  when  the  fly  stopped  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Ro»)ert 
Sawyer  late  Nockemorf. 

'  Well  ?  '  said  Martin. 

*  Ask  the  lad  to  step  out,  and  mind  the  horse.' 

*  I  'm  going  to  mind  the  horse  myself,'  said  Ma.      ,  laying  hb  whip  on  the  roof 

of  the  fly.  .,,  . 

'  I  can't  permit  it,  on  any  account,'  said  the  old  lady  ;  '  your  testimonv  will  he 
very  important,  and  I  must  take  you  into  the  house  with  me.  You  must  not  stir 
from  my  side  during  the  whole  interview.     Do  you  hear  ?  ' 

'  I  hear,'  replied  Martin. 

'  Well ;   what  are  you  stopping  for  ?  ' 

'  Nothing,'  replied  Martin.  So  saying,  the  surly  man  leisurely  descendetl  from 
the  wheel,  on  which  he  had  been  poising  himself  on  the  tops  of  the  toes  of  h.s 
right  foot,  and  having  summoned  the  b<iy  in  the  grey  livery,  opened  the  coach-door, 
flung  down  the  steps,  and  thrusting  in  n  hand  enveloped  in  u  dark  wash-leather  glov. . 
pulled  out  the  old  lady  with  as  much  unconcern  in  his  manner  as  if  she  were  a 

bandbox.  ,  ,  ^  , 

'  Dear  me  I '    exclaimed  the  old  lady.     '  I  am  so  flurried,  now  I  have  got  here. 

Martin,  that  I  'm  all  in  a  tremble.' 

Mr.  Martin  coughed  behind  the  dark  wash-leather  glove,  but  cxpres.se<l  n<. 
sympathy  ;  so  the  old  lady.  compo>ing  herself,  trotted  up  Mr.  Bob  Saw>er\  steps, 
and  Mr.  Martin  followed.  Immediately  on  the  old  lady's  entering  the  shop.  Mr. 
Benjamin  Allen  and  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  who  had  l)een  putting  the  spirits  an.l  water  out 
of  sight,  and  upsetting  nauseous  drugs  to  take  off  the  smell  of  the  tobacco-si»oke, 
issued  hastily  forth  in  a  transport  of  pleasure  and  affection. 

'  My  dear  aunt,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  '  how  kind  of  you  to  look  m  upon  us  ! 
Mr  Sawyer  aunt :  mv  friend  Mr.  Bob  '^awver  whom  I  have  spoken  to  you  about, 
regarding-you  know,  aunt.'     And  here  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  who  was  i    t  at  the  moment 
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extn^rdinarily  nobcr.  added  the  w..rd  '  Ar.»*ll..-  in  wh.t  wm  meant  to  l,e  a  whimper 
but  which  was  an  especially  aud.hle  and  distinct  tone  of  speech,  which  .,oUk1>  couW 
avoid  hearing,  if  anybody  were  »o  disposed.  .    u  ^  • 

My  def;  Benjamin,-  «id  the  oW  lady,  struggling  wUh  a  great  shortness  of 
breath,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot :   '  dont  I*  alarmed,  my  dear,  but  I  th.nk 
i^Uter  .peak  to  Mr.  Sawyer,  alone,  for  a  moment     ^'yj"  "^  "T^"*" 
'  Bob.-  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen.  '  will  you  take  my  aunt  mto  the  ^^^'Vj 
•  CertainK .    responded  Bob.  in  a  most  professional  vowe.       Step  this  way.  my 
dear  ml-am.     iWt  be  frightened.  m.-«n.     We  shall  be  able  to  ^t  you   o  nghts  .„ 
a  v^short  t.me.  I  have  no  doubt,  maam.    Here,  my  de«  m. am.    Now  then ! 
WUrtht.  Mr.  lk,b  Sawyer  having  handed  the  old  1-dy  to  a  chair,  shut  the  doc.r. 
driw  another  chair  cloae  to  her.  and  waited  to  hear  det«led  the  symptoms  of  so„,e 
d^rder  from  which  he  saw  in  perspective  a  long  tram  of  profits  and  a.lvanUges. 

The  first  thing  the  oUl  lady  did,  was  to  shake  her  head  a  great  many  times,  an.l 

*^*'"Nerv1us.-  said  B.,b  Sawyer  complacently.     'Camphor-julep  and  water  thr.c 
times  a-day.  and  composing  draught  at  night.- 

'  I  dont  know  ho«  to  begin.  Mr.  Sawyer.'  said  the  old  !ady.      It  .>  so  very 

^"'"'4';'nfiTttgin.  ma-am.-  rejoined  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer.     '  I  .an  anticipate 

"'  'r,  rlt've^'so'^t;  "^^  was  the  heart.-  said  the  old  ^.dv.  with  . 

'"**** Xr^he  slightest  danger  of  that,  ma-am.'  replied  Bob  Sawyer.     'The  stomach 

is  the  primary  cauae.- 

'  Mr.  Sawyer !  -  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  starting. 

'Not  the  least  doubt  of  it.  ma'am,-  rejoined  Bob.  lookirg  wondrous  wise. 
'  Medicine,  in  time,  mv  dear  ma-am.  would  have  prevented  it  all. 

^Z  Sawyer,-  said  the  old  lady,  more  flurried  than  before.  '  this  conduct  is  either 
great  impertinence  to  one  in  my  situation,  sir.  or  it  arises  from  your  not  understanding 
oTe  object  of  my  visit.  If  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  medicine  or  any  foresight  1 
could  have  usJ.  to  prevent  what  has  occurred,  I  should  certamly  have  done  so. 
I  had  better  see  my  nephew  at  once,-  said  the  old  lady,  twirhng  her  reticule  indignantly 

'"^'  ^St^^rirt'L-am.-  said  Bob  Sawyer ;  '  I  'm  afraid  I  have  not  understood 
you.    What  u  the  nmtter.  ma-am  ?  '  .,.•.. 

'  Mv  niece.  Mr.  Sawyer.'  said  the  old  lady  :   '  your  f riend  s  sister. 

'Y«.  ma-am.-  said  Bob.  all  impatience;  for  the  old  lady,  although  much 
agitated,  spoke  with  the  most  tantalising  deliberation,  as  old  lad.es  often  do.       \  es. 

"^"^Lcft  my  home.  Mr.  Sawyer,  three  days  ago.  on  a  pretended  visit  to  my  sister, 
another  aunt  of  hers,  who  keeps  the  large  boarding-«*ool  juat  beyond  the  third  mile- 
stone where  there  is  a  very  large  laburnum  tree  and  an  oak  gate,   said  the  old  ladv. 

stopping  in  this  place  to  dry  her  eyes.  . ,  „  ^         ■..     .       ..»■       i,  „ 

'Oh    devil  take  the  laburnum  tree!    ma-am.'  raid  Bob.  qmte   forgetting  h.s 

profesaional  dignity  in  hi»  anxiety.     '  Get  on  a  little  faster;   put  a  little  more  steam 

on.  ma-am,  pray.'  , 

'  Thii  morning.'  said  the  old  lady,  rlowly  ;     this  morning,  she 
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'  She  cnme  'i.k.  iiih'uiii.  I  mi|.|»'.v  jiiiI  H..1>.  «iIIi  «m>t  uisimation.  "  Dul  slie 
coino  Imck  '! ' 

■  X".  nIip  <|j«l  iMit  ;    slu-  wrote'  i<|ilitil  ttn'  oltl  Unix. 

•  Whut  <iul  slu'  Mi>    '  ■  iii.|iiiritl  Hull.  (  ni-ctl 

•  She  iMul.  Mr.  Sinv>«T.'  Tv\Av-d  thi-  ol.t  la.|>—  aii<l  it  is  tins  I  wnnl  .w>u  i  ■>  |"<  |'.>•■■ 
Benjariiin's  initui  ti-r.  «iiitl>  ;.ii<l  l.\  ihirnt  ^  :  slu  »«nl  thiit  sli<'  was  I  Iium-  ^'<•l  (Ik 
letter  in  my  iwxket.  Mr.  Sawver,  but  iiiy  kI""''^  >  •>"'  m  t'"-  ••arriii«e.  aii.l  I  sI,.miM  «.ii1\ 
waste  your  tune  i(  I  atlem|ite<l  to  poiiit  out  the  |>ass«j{e  to  ><>u.  witho'it  thini  ;  -1  «' 
Miiil,  111  short.  Mr.  Sawyer,  thai  slu-  was  uuiiriiil.' 

•  UTiat  1  ■  sjiiil.  or  rather  slu.iili.l.  .Mr.  Uoli  .>*a«\er. 

•  .Married.'  re|)eate«l  tlie  i>lil  ladv. 

.Mr.  Bot)  Sawyer  stoi)|M  d  to  hear  i a.re  :    l.iit  «hirtin«  (roni  the  suryerx  int..  the 

outer  shop,  eried  in  a  stentorian  voiee.  "  Hen.  my  tniy.  she  s  Uilttfl  ! 

Mr.  Ben  Allen,  who  had  Leen  shmiLeriiiu  IkIuikI  the  ...iintir.  with  his  head  half 
a  foot  or  so  Ix-low  his  knees,  n..  MK.iur  li<ai.l  this  appalling  loini.iunieata.ii.  than  he 
made  a  preeipilate  rn'^t-  "t  Mr.  Martin,  an.l.  twistiiiu  his  hand  in  the  AcL.th  ..f 
that  taciturn  ser^itoi  .  ■<,..  ■•o.i  an  intention  of  ehokiiij;  hun  where  he  >.  ..d.  This 
intention,  with  a  pron  j.!.,'^.'.  -r -n  the  effeet  of  desjMration.  !ie  at  on.  e  .•..niiiienre.l 
carryiiiR  into  execxition  ''h  •....  h  viK.mr  and  suri!ieal  skill. 
Mr.  Martin,  who  w  i-  i  ;i.mi  .f  few  words  and  posse* 
eloquence  or  j)ersuasion  ^i:'"!  -.1  l«)  this  ojieration  with.  ••  -<i 
expression  of  countennnee,  ..i  .^iiue  seeoiids  :  tiiidini'  <r-\u-- 
speedily  to  lead  to  a  result  which  w<Hild  i)laee  it  lieyonu  .  ;  . 
Iward  or  otherwise,  in  all  time  to  eome.  he  muttered  an  i..;  a  ulate  rem..nstran<-e  nii.l 
felled  Mr.  Benjamin  .Mien  to  the  >;i..uh.l.  As  that  gentleman  had  his  hands  entangle.! 
in  his  cravat,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  follow  him  to  the  il.ior.  There  they  both 
lav  strujfglinft.  when  the  .sho|>  iloor  ..|.>iie<l.  an.l  the  parly  was  in.iease.l  by  the 
arrival  of  two  most  une.\|)ecte<l  visit..rs  :  to  wit.  Mr.  I'iekwuk,  an.l  Mr.  San.u. ! 
>Veller. 

The  impression  at  once  pr<Mluetd  <*n  .Mr.  Wellers  mind  by  what  he  saw,  was. 
that  Mr.  .Martin  was  hired  by  the  establishment  of  Sawyer  late  N.Hkem..rf,  t..  take 
strong  medicine,  or  to  go  into  lit-  an.l  be  e.xpenmentalised  uiM.n.  or  to  swallow  p.Mson 
i.uw  and  then  with  the  view  of  testing'  the  ellieacy  of  M.me  new  .ntidotes.  or  to  d.. 
somet^mx  or  other  to  ])n)inote  tiie  jfeat  seienee  <.f  lue.lieine.  and  gratify  the  anlen' 
spirit  of  iiupiirv  burniiiK  in  the  Imsoms  of  its  tw..  younji  professors.  S...  wituoiif 
presuming  to  interfere,  Sam  stiKnl  jR-rfeetly  still,  and  look.-<l  ..ii.  as  if  he  w.  re  r.:-i.til\ 
interested  in  the  result  oi'  the  then  i><  lulmv  experiment.  Not  so.  Mr.  I'lekwi.k.  He 
at  once  tlii.w  hii'i  .  If  on  the  astonished  eombatants  with  hi-,  aconstome.l  .u.-rvy, 
and  loiidlv  .  ..lied  i;pon  the  b\staii.h  rs  t.>  inteqwjse. 

This  roused  Mr.  Bob  Sawver.  v 'lo  had  been  hitherto  .pnte  pavalys«d  by  tlie 
frenzy  of  his  companion.  With  that  «entlen.»n's  assistance.  .Mr.  I'iekwi.-k  raiv.l 
Ben  Allen  to  his  feet.  .Mr.  Martin  lindiuK  himself  alone  on  the  ihM.r.  uot  up.  aial 
looked  al)out  him. 

'  Mr.  Allen.'  said  Mr.  Pickwie':.  "  whi.t  is  the  matter,  sir  t ' 
•  Never  mind,  sir  !  '  replied  .Mi.  .\ilen,  with  haughty  delianee. 

What  is  it  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  I'l.  Kwiek,  looking  at  Bob  Sawyer.     "  Is  he  unwell  .' ' 
Before  Bub  ould  roply.  M'     H.»  ,\!!en  seizetl  Mr.   I'iekwiek   by  the  han.l,  aiul 
murmured,  in  sormwful  aecents,  "  My  sister   my  dear  sir  :    my  sister.' 
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is  that  all  !  •  sai.l  Mr.  Pickwick.     "  Wc  shall   easily  arrange  that  matter. 


I  how.     Your  sister  is  safe  a.ul  well,  and  I  am  here,  my  dear  sir.  to^ 

•Sorrv  to  .to  .iUNthin-  as  may  cause  an  interruption  to  such  wery  peasant 
pr.K-eedin-'s.  as  the  KinK  said  wen  he  dissolvc.l  the  parlian.ent/  interposed  Mr.  \Vdler, 
who  had  been  peeping  through  the  glass  door  :  '  l.ut  there  s  another  cx.jrm.ent  lure, 
sir  Here  's  a  wenerable  old  lady  a  lyin'  on  the  carpet  waitm  for  dissection,  or 
galwinism,  or  some  other  rewivin*  a:.d  scientific  inwention.' 

'  I  forgot,'  cxclaimcl  .Mr.  Ben  Allen.     '  It  is  my  aunt.  _ 

'  Dear  me  '  '  said  Mr.  I'iekwick.     '  Poor  latly  1     tiently,  Sam.  gently. 

'  Stran-c  sitivation  for  one  o'  the  family,'  ol.ser^e<^  Sam  Weller,  hoisting  the 
aunt  into  a" -hair.     '  Xow,  depitty  Sawln.nes.  bring  out  the  wollatilly  ] 

The  latter  observation  was  addressed  to  the  br>  in  grey.  who.  having  handed  over 
the  11 V  t..  the  care  of  the  street-keeper,  had  come  back  to  see  what  all  the  noise  wns 
about.  Between  the  boy  in  grey,  and  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  .VI U„ 
(who  having  frightened  his  aunt  into  a  fainting  IH.  was  affectionately  solicitous  for 
her  reeoverx)  the  old  ladv  was.  at  length,  restored  to  consciousness;  then  Mr.  R.n 
Allen,  turning  with  a  puzzled  countenance  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  asked  him  what  he  was 
about  to  say,  when  he  had  been  so  alarmingly  interrujjted.  ..... 

>  We  are  all  friends  here.  I  presume  Y '  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  clearing  his  v<..ci. 
and  looking  towards  the  man  of  few  words  with  the  surlv  countenance,  who  drove 
the  fly  with  the  chubby  horse. 

This  reminded  Mr.  Bob  Sawver  that  the  lioy  in  grex  was  IcKjkmg  on.  with  eyes 
w.ue  open,  and  greeds  ears.  The  incipient  chemist  having  In^en  lifted  up  by  his  coat 
collar,  and  dropped  outside  the  door.  Bob  Sawyer  assured  Mr.  Pickwick  that  he  nu«ht 

speak  without  reserve.  „     ■      •     *  n       > 

•  Your  sister,  my  dear  sir,   said  Mr.  Pickwick,  turning  to  Benjamin  Allen,    is  in 

London ;   well  and  hapjjy.'  .     .  „  •.,       ,,         • 

■  Her  happiness  is  no  object  to  me,  sir.'  said  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen,  with  n  llourisl, 

of  the  hand.  .,      ,    n  l  i  •     . 

'  Her  husband  is  an  object  to  me,  sir.'  said  Bob  Sawyer.  He  shall  be  an  object 
to  me.  sir.  at  twelve  jiaces.  and  a  very  pretty  object  I  11  make  of  him.  sir-a  mean- 
spirited  scoundrel!-  This,  as  it  stootl.  was  a  very  pretty  denunciation,  an. I 
magnanimous  withal;  but  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  rather  weakenetl  its  effect,  by  wmdin. 
up  with  some  general  observations  concerning  the  punching  of  heads  and  knockii.;; 
out  of  eyes,  which  were  commonplace  by  comparison. 

'  Stay,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwie"  ;  '  l)efore  you  apply  those  epithets  to  the  gentlen.an 
in  question,  consider,  dispassionately,  the  extent  of  his  fault,  and  above  all  rememlK  r 
that  he  is  a  friend  of  mine.' 

'  Wliat ! '  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

'  His  name  I '  crie<l  Ben  Allen.     '  His  i.amc  ! ' 

'  Mr.  Nathaniel  Winkle,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  ^     u    .    «u 

Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  deliberately  crushed  his  spectacles  l>encath  the  heel  of  his 
boot,  and  having  picked  up  the  pieces,  and  put  them  into  three  separate  pockets, 
folded  his  arms,  bit  his  lips,  and  looked  in  a  threatening  manner  at  the  bland  features 

of  Mr.  Pickwick.  t  i  ■> 

'  Then  it 's  you.  is  it,  sir,  who  have  encouraged  and  bniught  aliout  this  niateli  . 

iii.mired  .Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  at  lengtii.  , ,  ,    ,      .     i 

'  And  it 's  this  gentleman's  servant.  I  suppose.'  interruptetl  the  old  lady,     who 
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lias  been  skiilkiup  uh.uit  my  house,  nn.l  en.kuvouring  to  cntnip  in>    s.rvants  to 
conspire  against  their  mistress.     Martin  ! ' 

'  Well  T  said  the  surlv  man,  eonnng  (onN aid. 

'Is  that  the  young  man  you  saw  in  the  hme.  whotn  y..u  1..I.I  me  al.out.  this 

'"""aJI?  Martin,  who,  as  .t  hus  alrea.ly  appeared.  >vas  a  man  ..(  few  words    l.«.ke.l  Mt 
Sam  Weller.  nodded  his  hea.l.  an.i  «rowled  forth,  "  That   s  the  .nan  .       Mr.  Uelle, 
;vho  was  never  proud,  gave  a  snnle  of  frien.lly  reeogn.tion  as  h.s  eyes  encountere. 
those  of  the  surly  groom,  and  a.ln.itted,  in  courteous  terms,  that  he  had     knovNci 

'""  ^ \nd  this  is  the  faithful  ereature.'  exelaimed  Mr.  Ikn  Allen.  •  whom  I  had  nearlv 
^.^£focate«l  !  Mr.  Pickwick,  how  dare  y..u  allow  your  fellow  to  Ik«  e.nplo>e<l  u>  lii.- 
alxlnction  of  my  sister  ?     I  demand  that  you  explain  this  nmtter.  siv.' 

'  Explain  it.  sir  !  *  cried  Holi  Suw\rr.  lieie.  1> . 

■  It 's  a  conspiracy.'  said  Ben  .MK  11. 

•  A  regular  plant,"  added  Mr.  Hol>  .Saw\er. 

•  A  disgraceful  imposition,"  observed  the  old  lad\ . 

•  Nothing  but  a  do,"  remarked  Martin.  ,         .,    • 
'Pray  hear  me."  urged  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  Mr.  Hen  Allen  fell    mlo  n   cha.r  Iha 

patients  ^ere  bled  in.  and  gave  way  to  his  poekel-handkerchief.     "      have  rendered 
no  assistance  in  this  matter,  beyond  that  of  be.n«  present  at  one  .nter^•.ew  bet*s..n 
the  young  people,  which  I  could  not  prevent,  and  from  which  I  cneeive  my  j...  senee 
would  remove  anv  slight  colouring  of  impropriety  that  it  n»ight  otherw.se  have  .;ud  ; 
this  is  the  whole"  share   I   have   taken    in  the  transaetio,^  a..d    I   had    no    snsp.e.  .n 
that  an  immediate  marriage  was  even   eo..te...,lated.     Tl.o..gh.    n..nd,     «'«' •■;    >    • 
"ickwick.  hastily  checking  hin.self,  "  un.ul.  I  .!o  ..ot  sa>   I  should  have  preve.it.d  n, 
if  I  fcad  known  that  it  was  intended."  ,  ,.     „  .,, 

'  You  hear  that,  all  of  you  ;   y..u  hear  that  ?  "  sa.d  Mr.  Hcja......  Alle... 

•I  hope  thev  do,"  mildly  observed  Mr.  P.ekwiek,  I.H.k...^'  round,    ano.   "<1  1^^''  ' '•'^| 
gentleman  :   his  colour  n.ounting  as  !  e  sp.ke  :   "  I  hope  they  hear  th.s.  s...  "  -  .  J^  '^"^ 
from  what  has  In^en  stated  to  n.e,  si,-.  I  assert  that  >ou  were  b>  ..o  n.eans  jus  .h.     -n 
at  "noting  to  force  vour  sister's  ..ul...ations  as  sou  .i..l.  a..d  that  vousho,.ld  rathe 
have  endeavourcf  by  your  kindness  and  forbearanee  .0  have  s..ppl.nl  ''-  1  "-  " 
other  nearer  relations  whon,   she  has  ..ever  k....«...   f.o,n  a  eh.M^     -As  'W'     '■:^ 

voung  friend.  I  must  U-g  to  add,  .ha.  ...  every  po....  o(  worldly  '"'-"";«  "'"^j' 

least  on  an  equal  f.K,t..,g  with  yourself,  .f  not  ...  a  ...ueh  better  <>..  .  and  that    ...Uss  I 
hei  this  .^^^^^^        discuLl  w.th  beeomin,  .e.uper  a.ul  .node-a,,....  I  <leel...e  h.ar...« 

any  more  said  upon  the  subjeel. 

^  '  I  wish  to  make  a  werv   few  ,. marks  ,n  ad.l.t.o..  t. has  been  p..    for  ar.i  b 

the  honourable  ge-.Tn,-..  as  h-.s  j.s.  «.ve  over."  sa.d  Mr    Welle.,  s.e,  p..,.-  f-rth.     u.eh 
is  this  here  :   a  ind.widiwl  in  eonipanv  has  ealle<l  me  n  feller. 

"fhat    has    nothing    wh.it.v.  r    to   do   with    the    ...alter,    .s,..,..     ...terposed    Mr. 

Pickwick.     '  I'rav  h"ld  vour  tongue." 

'  I  ain't  a  goin"  to  s^v  nothi..'  on  that    ere  pint,  sir."  .epl.ed  .^a...,  "  b...  ..ler.^lv  th.s 

here      P'raps  that  gen'l'm'n  n.ay  th...k  as  there  wo>  ..  pr.ory    taehn.en.  ;    but  theie 
worn  t  nothin-  o'  the  sort,  for  the  yo„.,.   lady   said.   i..   the  werv   beg..uu..    ..    Uu 

keepin-  con.panv.  that  she  eouldn-.   .b.de  l.uu.     Nob.Klv    s  e...   Imu  o.a.  .....IM    nd 

ha-  been  list   the  werv  same  for  hu..   .f  the  yo,...g  huh    bad   never  seen  Mr.  \  inkle. 
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Tiiat  's  wot  I  wished  to  say.  sir,  and  I  hope  1  've  now  made  that  "ere  gen  Tinns 

mind  easv.'  on.      »t     n 

A  short  pause  followe<l  these  consolator>-  remarks  of  Mr.  Weller.  Then  Mr.  B<  ii 
Allen  rising  from  his  chair,  protested  that  he  would  never  see  Arabellas  face  apain  : 
while  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  dcsi)ite  Sam  s  flattering  assurance,  vowed  dreadful  venKian<T 

on  the  happy  bridegroom. 

But,  just  when  matters  were  at  their  height,  and  threatenmg  to  ren.am  so,  Mr. 
i-.ckwiek  found  a  powerful  assistant  in  the  old  bd;,.  vho,  evidently  much  struck  l,y 
t.ie  mode  in  which  ht-  had  advocated  her  niece's  cause,  ventured  to  approach  Mr. 
Benjamin  Allen  with  a  few  comfoiting  reflections,  of  which  the  chief  were,  that  aftti 
all  perhaps,  it  was  well  it  was  no  worse ;  the  least  sai.l  the  soonest  mended,  aixl 
upon  her  word  she  did  not  know  that  it  was  so  very  bad  after  all ;  what  was  ovt  r 
couldn't  Lc  begun,  and  what  couldn't  l)e  cured  must  be  endured  :  with  various  other 
assurances  of  the  like  novel  and  strengthening  description.  To  all  of  these.  Mr. 
Benjamii.  Allen  replied  that  he  meant  no  disrespect  to  his  aunt,  or  anybody  there. 
!.ut  if  it  were  all  the  same  to  them,  and  they  would  allow  him  to  have  his  own  wa\. 
he  would  rather  have  t.»ie  pleasure  of  hating  his  sister  till  death,  and  after  it. 

At  length,  when  this  determination  had  been  announced  half  a  hundred  times, 
the  old  ladv  suddenly  bridling  tip  and  looking  very  majestic,  wished  to  know  what  slit 
had  done  that  no  respect  was  to  be  paid  to  her  years  or  station,  and  that  she  should 
l)e  obliged  to  lieg  and  piav,  in  that  way.  of  iier  own  nephew,  whom  she  remem»K  ■>(! 
about  five-and-twentv  years  before  he  was  Iwn..  and  whom  she  had  known,  personally, 
when  he  hadn't  a  tooth  in  his  head  ?  To  say  nothing  of  her  presence  on  the  first 
occasion  of  his  having  his  hair  cut,  and  assistance  at  numero.is  other  times  ai.d 
ceremonies  during  his  babyhood,  of  sufficient  iniiwrtance  to  found  a  claim  upon  Ins 
affection,  obedience,  and  sympathies  for  ever. 

\Vhilc  the  gowl  ladv  was  bestowing  this  ohjiirgation  on  Mr.  Ben  Allen.  Bol. 
Sawyer  and  Mr.  Pickwick  had  retired  in  close  coi.versation  to  the  inner  room,  where 
Mr.  .Sawyer  was  observed  to  apply  himself  severrl  times  to  the  mouth  of  a  black  bottle, 
under  the  influence  of  which  his  features  gradually  assumed  a  cheerful  and  even 
jovial  expression.  And  at  last  he  emerged  from  the  room,  little  in  hand,  and,  remark 
ing  that  he  was  ver\-  son^  to  sav  he  had  been  making  a  fool  of  himself,  l>egged  to 
propose  the  health  and  happiness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winkle,  whose  felicity,  so  far  from 
envying,  he  would  be  the  ttrst  to  congratulate  them  upon.  Hearing  this,  Mr.  Ren 
Allen  suddenly  arose  from  his  chair,  and.  seizing  the  black  bottle,  drank  the  toast 
so  heartily,  that,  the  liquor  being  strong,  he  became  nearly  as  black  in  the  face  as  the 
bottle.  Finally,  the  black  bottle  went  round  till  it  was  empty,  and  there  was  so  much 
shaking  of  haiids  and  interchanging  of  compliments,  that  even  the  metal-visagtcl 
Mr.  Martin  condescended  to  smile. 

'  And  now,"  saiti  B<-b  Sawver,  rubbing  his  hands.  •  we  11  have  a  jolly  night." 

•  I  am  sorry."  said  -Mr.  l»ickwiek.  '  that  I  must  return  to  my  inn.  I  have  ii..t 
iKcn  accustomed  to  fatigiie  lately,  and  my  journey  has  tired  me  exceedingly.' 

'  You  "11  take  some  tea.  Mr.  Pickwick  '.  '  said  the  old  lady,  with  irresistible  sweetness. 

•  Thank  vou.  I  would  rather  not,*  replied  that  gentleman.  The  truth  is  tliat 
the  old  ladv's  evidently  mcnasing  admiration  wai;  Mr.  Pickwick  s  )>riiicipal  induce- 
ment for  going  awa>  He  thought  of  Mrs.  Bardell  ;  and  every  glance  of  the  old  laciy"s 
eves  threw  him  into  a  cold  perspiration. 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  could  ' ,    no  nieaas  be  prevailed  upon  to  stay,  i*  was  arranged 
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at  once,  on  his  own  propositi. m.  that  Mr.  B...jai..m  Allen  shoul.l  aeeo.npai.v  I.. 

his  ioumev  to  the  elder  Mr.  WinkU's.  a.ul  that  th.-  eoaeh  >ho,.l.l  Ik-  at  the  .t-H.r.  at  n.ne 
..•clock  neit  morninR.  He  then  t<«.k  his  leave,  un.l.  f..ll<.we<l  l.y  Sanu.el  We  ler.  n  ,.a,re. 
to  the  Bnsh.  It  is  worthv  of  remark,  that  Mr.  Martins  (aee  «as  horriLlv  .•...umIm-.I 
as  he  shook  hands  with  San.  at  parting,  and  that  he  nave  vent  to  a  snule  and  an 
,«»th  sinndtaneously  :  (ron.  whieh  tokens  .t  has  Ikh-m  niferre.i  l.v  those  who  xure  h.st 
aeouainted  with  that  Rentlenians  peeulianti.s.  that  he  expresse<l  Inniself  nu.eh  pleas.  .1 
with  Mr.  Wellern  s  .cietv.  and  rcpiested  the  honour  of  liis  (nrther  ae(iuanitai.ee. 

'  Shall  I  order  a  private  r.K>ni.  sir  .' '  in(,uired  Sam,  when  they  reaehed  the  Uusb. 
•  Whv    no.  San,.'  replied  Mr.  I'l.kwiek  ;    '  as  I  dine«l  in  the  eoffee  nn.n..  and  shall 
go  to  hed'  soon,  it  is  hardlv  worth  while.      See  who  is  ni  the  travellers'  r.K.n..  San.. 

Mr  Weller  departed  on  his  err.iiid.  and  presently  returned  to  sa>.  that  th.re  was 
unly'a  gentleman  with  one  eye  :  and  that  he  and  the  la..dlonl  were  drmk.n«  a  U.wl 
of  bishop  together. 

'  I  will  join  them,'  said  Mr.  I'iekwiek. 

'  He's  a  queer  customer,  the  vun  c\.-.l  vuii.  sir.'  ..I.MTved  Mr.  W.ll.r.  as  lie  i.-.i 
the  way.  '  He  s  a  gan.momn'  that  eie  landlord,  he  is.  s,r.  t.ll  he  .U.nt  rightly  know 
wether' he  's  standing  on  the  soles  of  his  Inmts  or  the  en.wn  of  his  hat.' 

The  individual  to  whom  this  ohservation  referred,  was  sitting  at  the  ..i.|>er  eml 
of  the  room  when  Mr.  Piekwiek  entered,  and  was  smoking  a  large  Duteli  pipe,  with 
l.,s  eve  intentlv  fixed  on  tlie  roi.n.1  fa.e  of  the  lan.llor.l  :  a  jollylookim;,  old  ,K-rsonage 
to  whom  he  had  recently  \x^n  relating  some  tale  of  wonder,  as  was  test. hed  l.y  sun.IrN 
disj..inted  exclamations  of,  '  Well,  I  would.i't  h..ve  Inlieve.!  .t  !  Ihe  strangest  lung  1 
ever  heard  !  Couhln't  have  supposed  .t  iM>ssihle  I  '  .....1  other  expr,-ss.ons  of  astonish 
M.ent  which  l.urst  s,H,ntu..eously  from  his  lips,  as  he  ret.irne.l  the  lixe.1  ga/.e  of  the 

one-eved  man. 

•Servant    sir.'  said  the  one-eved  man  t..  Mr.  F.ekw.ek.      '  tine  night,  sir. 

•  Very  much  so  indeed.'  repl.e.l  Mr.  Piekwi.k.  as  the  wa.ter  pl..ee.l  a  small  decanter 
of  brandv.  and  some  hot  water  iK-fore  him. 

While  Mr.  Piekwiek  was  mixing  his  l.randy-andwater.  the  one-eyctl  n.an  lookt«l 
round  at  him  earnestly,  from  tin.e  t.,  tn.ie,  and  at  length  said    - 

•  I  think  I  've  s<>en  you  before." 

■  I  don't  recollect  vol..'  rejoined  Mr.  Piekw.ek. 

•  I  dare  sav  not.'  said  the  ...u-eved  man.  '  You  di.lnt  know  me.  I..it  1  knew 
two  friends  of  yours  that  we.e  sf.pp.iig  at  the  Pea.oek  at  Katanswiil.  at  th.-  time 
of  the  elect  ion.' 

•  Oh,  indee<l  !  '  exelaimctl  Mr.  I'i.kwuk. 

•  Yes,'  rejoined  the  one-ev«l  n.an.  '  I  iue.,t.oi.e.i  a  Uttle  e.rc.nstan.-e  t..  hen. 
alwut  a  friend  of  mine  of  the  name  of  T.....  Smart.      Perhaps  y..u   ve  heard  them 

speak  of  it.'  i      i  .i      i    •.  • 

•  tKtcn.'  rejoined  Mr.  P.ckwi.  k.  smilmt..      "  He  .vus  your  iinele.  I  think  . 

•  No.  no  ;   onlv  a  friend  of  my  ui.eles.'  replied  t'  ,   one-eyed  man. 

•  He  was  a  wonderful  n.an.  that  mieU-  of  y..urs    tho.igh.'  re.narke.l  the  lan.ll..r.l. 

^'"'"^JdM^nk  he  was.  I  thuik sav  he  was.'  ai.s.ere.l  t. e-.,ed  man. 

•I   could   tell   y.JU   ..   story    about    that    same   uiiele.   gentlemen,    that    woul.l    rather 

surprise  voii.'  ,        n  .     • 

■  fould  vou  •/  •  said  Mr.  Pickwick.      '  i.el  us  hear  it.  I.v  all  ...cans. 
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The  one-eve<l  B««man  la.llea  out  a  glass  of  ne^,s  fron.  the  \^v.h  an.l  drank  ■   ; 

smoked  a  lo..«  wh,ff  out  of  the  Dutch  pipe  ;    au<i  then.  cnIUn«  to  Sam  Uel  er  «l,o 

Is  l.n«erin/near  the  .I.ht.  that  he  needn't  «o  .way  unless  he  wanted  t..l.,-c„u.. 

the  sto,^  was  no  seer^t,  lixe,l  his  eye  upon  the  landlonl's.  and  pnK-eede.l.  m  the  words 

ol  the  next  chapter. 
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('ONT.\ININ«;    niK   STOHY    OK   TlIK    ll\(iM.\\'s    J  NCLK 

MY    uncle,  gentlemen."    said    the    boKuian.    >  was   one    of    the    merriest 
pleasantest.   cleverest    fellows    Ihat    ever    hved.      I    w.sh    you    h., 
known    hin,.    «entlen,en.      On    scc.nd    thoufihts.  gen  lemen,    I    d... 
wish  vou  hml  known  him.  for,  if  you  had.vou  would  have  l>een  all. 
|,v  this  time.  u.  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  .f  not  .load,  at  all  events  so  near  ,t.  ns 
have  taken   to  stopping  at  home  and  givu.g  up  co„,.an     :    wuu-h  would  ha. 
deprived  me  of  the  inestimable  plea«.if  of  addressmg  you  at  Ih.s  ...omen  .      l.entk- 
,„e      1  w.  h  vour  fathers  and  mothers  had  known  n.y  uncle.      They  would  have  hen, 
.ma  .ngh   fond  of   him.  es,K.cially  your   respectable  n.others  ;    I  know  t»>ey  won 

anv  two  of  his  numerous  virt..es  predominate.!  over  the  many  that  adormd  U. 
,. Laraeter,  I  should  say  they  were  his  mixed  punch  and  h.  "f---P»-;7«-,,,,f-^^'"; 
,„y  dwell.ng  on  ihcse  n.elaneholy  recollections  of  departed  worth;  >ou  wont  see  .. 
man  like  mv  uncle  everv  dav  in  the  week.  ,  .      ,         ,  n 

I  have  alwavs  <onsideml  it  a  great   p.int  .n  my  uncle-s  characU-r.  gen  lc.,.en. 

that  he  was  the  .ntin.ale  friend  and  cou.pamon  of  Ton.  Smart,  of  the  great  ho,. . 

!.f  B.lson  and  Slum,  lateatou  Street,  fity.      My  uncle  collected  for  T.««"> -^  NNc  r 

hut  f..r  a  long  tin.e  he  went  pretty  ..ear  the  sau.e  journey  as  Tom  ;   .md  the  ver>  hi.l 

gh    thev  n,et.  n.v  ..ncle  t.^k  a  fancy  for  To.n.  an.l  To...  t,K.k  a  fancy  for  my  unc  ■. 

tCI  Lie  a  l,et  of  a  ..ew  hat  lH>fore  they  had  known  each  other  half  an  hour.  wlu. 

si  ould  hrew  the  l,est  ....art  ..f  pu,.eh  an.l  .Irink  .t  the  qu.ckest.      My  .n.cle  was  ju.l..  .1 

"a  e  won  the  n.aking.  hut  Ton.  S..,art  In-at  hin,  .n  the  dnnkmg  hy  aU.ut  halt  ., 

It  sp.H.nful.      Thev  t.H.k  an...her  ..uart  a-p-ec.  t..  .Iru.k  each  other  s  •-"'    ';■;••-' 

wen-  staunch  fric.ds  ever  afterwards       Th.-re  "s  a  destn.y  u.  these  th.ngs.  g-ntlen.en  . 

"^'■"in  l^lna.  appearan...  my  uncle  was  a  tr.lle  shorter  than  the  m..ld.e  s.. 
he  was  a  th..ught  stouter  t.H..  than  the  ..rdi..ary  run  of  IK-ople.  an.l  perhaps  h.s    ».. 
might  l,e  a  sh'lc  r...l.ler.      He  had  the  jollicst  face  y..u  ever  saw.  «entle.,.en  :    s. 
thing  like  l'..nch.  w.th  a  l.an.ls,>n..-r  ,.o«.  an.l  chin  ;    h.s  eyes  were  always  tw mkl  ■ 

:„.d  sparkling  w.th  g.KKl  hun...ur  ;    and  a  M.ule     ....t  .me  ..f  y..ur  unmean.ng  w. o„ 

;rms.\.ut  a  real.  n.Jrrv.  hearty.  g,KKl-ten,i.re.l  sm.U-  -was  pen>etu«ll>   ..n  Ins  .„,.„ 
U  .a..ec.       He   was  pitched  .....   ..f  h.s  gig  ...tee.  and  knoek^l.  head  hrst.  ag.unst 

,.,  c.st..ne.      Th..re  he  lav.  stunne<l.  a..d  so  e...  aln,...  She  face  w.th  some  gravel  wh.el, 
ha,l  U^n  heu,K..l  ..p  ah.ngsi.le  ...  that,  t.,  use  n.y  unch's  ..wn  stn.ng  express...n. 
h.s  .....ther  eo..ld  have  revisile.l  the  earth,  she  w.a.l.ln't  have  know.,  h.n..      It;  1...  . 

„.,,„.  ,  ,on,e  ...  th...k  ..f  the  n.a.ter.  g.-n.len.en.  I  feel  pret.y  su,.  ;'>;'  ;;«;"«  '^';;; 
she  .lied  when  mv  uncle  was  two  years  «..d  seven  n...nths  ..1.1.  an.l  I  th.nk  .t  s  %.r> 
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likolv  that,  .v.n  uithout  the  yravd.  Ins  I..,,  I.....t,  ^«.,nl.^  t.avc  iu,//l..l  tl,.-  «...«!  la.lv 
not  a  httlc  :  t..  say  nothing'  of  lus  jolly  n  .1  (:..•<•.  llow.-ver.  th.r,  !»•  Ia>  .  an.l  I  hav.- 
hcanl  mv  um-lo  sav ,  nmnv  a  tiim-.  that  ll.r  ...m„  sai.l  who  ,.ukr.l  lu.n  n,.  that  hr  «as 
sn.ilinR  as  incrrilvas  if  he  hml  tun.l.U.I  out  for  a  trrat.  an-l  that  i.ft.r  Ih.v  ha.l  hf  ,1 
him  the  first  faint  ).|iniintTin>.'s  .if  r.turi.mu'  aniiiiatioii.  w.n-.  his  jimn.m«  up  ni  Im.I 
l.unltinK  out  into  a  lou.l  la.ml..  kiNsn.fi  tlu-  yount;  woman  who  h.l.l  th.-  l.asn..  :.ii  1 
.lemaadins  a  im.tton  oho,,  an.l  a  pi.-kl.-.l  uMnul.  II.-  was  x.rv  fon.l  of  i.u-kl... 
wnlmits.  Ki-ntlciuct..       Me  saiH  h.-  MwasN  fo.nul   that,   lak.ii   «ithout   vni.  trar.   Ihv, 

rciishwi  thi  hecr.  ,.  ,    .         ■  n     ...  i 

'  Mv  uncle's  wreat  jonrnev  was  in  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  at  whieh  tune  he  eoll..  ..1 
ilehts.  an<I  took  onkrs.  in  the  north  :  p.ini!  from  London  to  K.lmlnirtfh.  from  K.lm 
hnrah  to  Glasgow,  fn.n.  t;ia.«ow  i.aek  to  K.hnl.urt'h.  an.l  Ihenee  to  Lon.lon  by  tl.. 
smack  You  are  to  understand  that  his  M-e..n.l  visit  to  K.linl.uruh  «as  for  Ins  own 
nkasurc  He  used  to  fo  hack  f  -r  a  week,  just  to  look  up  his  ..l.l  fnen.ls  ;  iin.l  what 
with  hreakfastiuK  with  this  one.  lunehiu-  with  that.  .InnnK  with  a  th.nl.  and  suppmu 
with  another,  a  prettv  tisht  week  he  us.-.l  t..  make  of  .t.  I  don't  kn..w  whether  any 
„f  vou.  gentlemen,  ever  parfok  of  a  real  sul.slant.al  h..sp.lal.le  S..,t.  >  l-reakfast. 
and  then  went  out  to  a  slight  lunch  of  a  bushel  of  oysters,  a  <lo/..  n  ..r  s..  -f  l.otlle.l  a  e. 
an.l  tt  noggin  or  two  of  whiskey  t.,  elos.-  up  w.th.  If  >  .a.  ever  dal.  you  w, II  a«r,-  «  .th 
me  that  it  re<piires  a  prettv  strong  lua.l  to  g-  .-ut  to  dinner  and  supiK-r  afterwar.ls. 

•  Hut  l.lcss  vour  hearts  an.l  e^e-l.|•..ws.  all  this  sort  ..f  thing  was  nothing  t..  m- 
uncle  '  He  was  so  well  season.'.l.  that  it  was  mer.  eh.l.ls  play.  I  hav.-  h.ar.l  tu.u 
sav  that  he  could  s.e  the  .h.ndee  p.-..ple  out.  any  dav .  and  «alk  hom.^  all.rwar.ls 
with..ut  staggering;  an.l  yet  the  Dun.lee  ,«■„,  le  have  ..s  stna.g  li.a.ls  aiul  as  s  r-i.t: 
puneh.  gentlemen,  as  v..u  are  hk.K  t.,  m.el  with  U-twecn  the  ,-.les.  I  have  hear.1 
!,f  a  (llasuow  man  and  a  Dun.U.-  n.au  .Irmkmg  aga.nst  ea.-h  otlnr  for  hft.en  Imurs 
at  a  sitting.  Thev  were  In.th  s..rfo.at,-.l.  as  luailv  as  .o..!,!  I.e  as.ertamr.l.  a  lie 
same  moment,  hut  with  this  trifl.ny  .  xe.pti.m.  gentL  t.u  n.   ti.ev    «.  r.-  n.l   a   I.. I   Ih.- 

'^"'^Om.' night,  within  f.airan.l  twenty  hours  of  the  tuu.-  vW.  n  he  ha.l  s,tll.'.l  to 
take  shi,.pmg  f.-r  London,  mv  un.l.  sup,H-.l  at  the  h.-use  ..f  a  v.r>  .,1,1  fr.,u.l  ..f  u^. 
a  Haillie  Mac  s,>mething  ami  f...ir  s^  llaM,  s  after  it.  «h..  l.v-.l  m  tl„.  ol.  t..wn  of  ..Im- 
hnrgh  There-  were  the  huillies  wife,  an-l  t!.,-  haillies  .hr.e  .laughters,  and  h.- 
haillies  grown  up  son.  and  thre.-  ..r  f.mr  st.ait.  bushy  eye  bn.xv.-.l.  canny  ...I  Scot. ,. 
fclh.ws  that  the  hailhe  had  u-t  toL'eth.r  to  .h.  h..nour  t..  mv  unele.  an.l  h.lp  lo 
make  merrv.  It  was  a  glori.a.s  supjKr.  Then  uere  kip,«r.d  Mdmon  au.l  Hnnan 
|,add.K.-ks,  an.l  a  lambs  hea.l.  an.l  a  haggis  a  .-.■lebiat.-.l  S,...t,h  dish,  g.ntle.n.n 
whieh  mv   u.uk-  use«l  to  say  always  looked  t..  him.  when  it  came  t..  table,  v.tx   uv,vU 

hke  a  eupi,ls  st..niaeh     I  a  yr.  at  mai.N  other  thmus  besi.les.  that  1  foig.^t  It.,'  l...n>.- 

.,f  but  very  go.Hl  things  n..tw.ti.slai..l.nu.  The  lassies  uere  pnltv  .md  agrca'  !.  ; 
the  Imillie-s  wife  was  .«e  of  the  Inst  ereatrres  that  ev.r  bv.d  :    an.l  mv  un.  1.   «as 

in   tlmroughlv   go..!   .ue.      Th.-   .s,,,uen,e  of    «hiel.    vsas     that    I  ..■    v  o,.,.-     la.  ..  s 

lillercl  and  giggU.!.  an.l  tl,.>  ..l.l  la.ly   laughe.l  ..uf  haul,  an.l  Ih.    b ai.    th.-  oth  . 

„i.|  fell..ws  r..ttre.l  t.ll  th.v  w.-n-  re.l  in  the  fa.r.  the  who!-  mortal  time.  I  -hm  t  .,mt.- 
rccolle,-t  how  mai,^  tumbler,  -f  wh.sk.v  ml.lv  .aeh  man  .hank  aft.  r  supper:  but 
this  I  kn..w.  that  ab.,ut  on.-  ..  .hx-k  in  the  mo.n.t>i.'.  the  bailli.  s  ur..«i.  up  s.,n  b.eaiu.^ 

,„s..nsible  while  attemptmu  the  tirs.   vers,-  of  -Willie  biv I  a  p.-.  k  ..    maul      :    •■ 

IH-  having  iK-en.  f..r  half  an  hour  i.ef..re.  the  ..nly  other  man  x  .s.ble  «b,.v,.  th.-  nml.oyan- . 
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it  otfurreil  t(  ii.v  uncle  that  it  was  almost  time  to  think  alK,ut  Roing  :  esiK-ciiilly  ns 
.IrmkinK  hail  stt  in  at  mvcm  „cicK-k,  in  order  that  he  mi»ht  pet  home  at  a  di-cent  honi. 
But.  thinkiMK  It  iniRht  not  Ik;  quite  polite  to  go  just  then,  n.y  uncle  voted  h.mself  int.. 
the  chair,  n.ixf.l  un<.tlur  glass.  n.8e  to  propose  his  own  health.  addres8e<l  hnnself  m 
a  mat  and  complimentary  s,H?ech.  and  .Irank  the  toast  with  great  enthusiasm.  Still 
nolj<Hlv  woke;  so  niv  uncle  took  a  little  drop  more  -neat  this  time,  to  prevent  th,- 
toddyfroin  disagreeing  with  him     and.  laying  violent  hands  ..ii  his  hut.  sallied  forth 

into  the  street.  , 

•  It  was  a  wikl  giistv  night  wiien  i.iv  uncle  closed  the  haillie  s  door,  and  settling 
his  hat  firmlv  on  his  head,  to  prevent  the  wind  from  taking  it.  thrust  his  hands  mt,. 
his  poikets,  and  looking  upwar.1.  took  a  short  survey  of  the  sUte  of  the  weather. 
The  clouds  were  .Irifting  over  the  moon  at  their  giddiest  s,)eed  :  at  one  tmie  wholly 
obscuring  her  :  at  another,  suffering  her  to  hurst  forth  in  full  splendour  and  shr.l 
her  light  on  all  the  ol.jects  ar.und  :  anon,  driving  over  her  again,  with  increaseo 
vel.Kitv,  and  shrouding  everything  in  darkness.  "  Really,  this  won't  do,'  ,«id  my 
uncle  addressing  himself  to  the  weather,  as  if  he  felt  himself  personally  offende.l. 
*•  This  is  not  at  all  the  kind  of  thing  for  my  vosage.  It  will  not  do,  at  any  prict. 
said  mv  uncle  very  impressively.  Having  re,K-ated  this,  several  times,  he  recovere.l 
his  balance  with  ^me  difliculty-for  he  was  rather  giddy  with  locking  up  into  tl.r 
skv  so  long  -and  walked  merrily  on. 

"  •  The  Imillics  house  was  in  the  tunongate.  and  my  uncle  was  going  to  the  nth. r 
eiul  of  Leith  Walk,  rather  better  than  a  miles  journey.  On  either  side  of  him.  then- 
shot  up  against  the  dark  sky.  tall  gaunt  straggling  houses,  with  time-stoined  fronts, 
ami  windows  that  seemed  to  have  shared  the  lot  of  eyes  in  mortals,  and  to  have  grovM, 
dim  and  sunken  with  age.  Six.  seven,  eight  stories  high,  were  the  houses,  story 
oiicl  uIk.vc  storx.  as  children  build  with  cards-throwing  their  dark  shadows  over 
the  roughly  paved  road,  and  making  the  dark  night  darker.  A  few  oil  lamps  were 
scattered  at  long  distances,  but  they  onlx  served  to  mark  the  dirty  entrance  to  some 
narrow  close,  or  to  show  where  a  common  stair  communicated,  by  steep  and  intncat.- 
windings,  with  the  various  tiats  al>ove.  Glancing  at  all  these  things  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  had  seen  them  t.K.  often  In-fore,  to  think  them  worthy  of  much  notice 
now.  my  uncle  walked  up  the  middle  of  the  street,  with  a  thumb  in  each  waistcoat 
iKJcket  indulging  fn)m  time  to  time  in  various  snatches  of  song,  chaunted  fortl-  with 
such  good  will  and  spirit,  that  the  quiet  honest  folk  started  from  their  first  sleep  and 
lav  trembling  in  l>ed  till  the  sound  died  away  in  the  distance  :  when,  satisfying  thein- 
seives  that  it  was  only  some  drunken  neer-doweel  finding  his  way  home,  they  cover.,! 
themselves  up  warm  and  fell  asleep  again. 

•  I  am  particular  m  describing  how  n.>  uncle  walked  up  the  middle  of  the  street, 
with  his  thumbs  m  lii<«  waistcoat  pockets,  gentlemen.  iHiause,  as  he  often  hmhI  to 
sav  (and  with  great  reaM.n  Un,)  there  is  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  in  this  st..r>. 
unless  you  distinctly  understaiul  at  th-  l>egiiuiing  thai  he  was  not  by  any  mean  .  of 
a  marvellous  or  romantic  turn. 

•  i;entlenun.  nn  uncle  walke<l  on  with  his  thumbs  in  his  waistcoat  n.^  kets. 
taking  the  middle  of  the  street  to  himself,  and  singing,  now  a  verse  ..f  a  1..%.  s<.nL'. 
and  then  a  verse  ,.f  a  .Irmking  one.  an.l  when  he  was  tire.1  of  both,  whistlin)-,  nM 
ously.  until  he  reaehetl  the  North  Bridge,  whi.t..  ut  this  ,K>mt.  connects  t>.e  old  an.l 
new  towns  of  Kdinburgh.  Here  he  stopiKHi  for  a  minute,  to  l.v,k  at  the  strung.- 
irregular  clusters  of  lights  pile»l  «.i.     alx.vi-  the  other,  and  twinkling  afar  off  so  high. 


Mk.  Ski«.kam    Hi  /I  i  / 


'  77ir  s,  i/>iiif  :c(fs  an  tin'  iciitili.  tin'  tidiii  r.-js 
lani,  till  nil  III'  ;<.■<!>  f>iipiniii^.  tin  •^ii/'/'iriiiiil  iniiu'i 

iCitS  III  iK'ol  /••     Hi  toll-  tllf  hlltluhi  In  ill  fll  tlir  /'illn  III 

XVIH<Ij;c  tl'irr  i/ny^  —  llinr  (/./\-,  i;iiitliiiiiii  d 
lii'iiii^'.  iiict  upon  t:o-  li[i;s.  iiii  i  hutnin^  nil  the 
iiiit:<.'iinl >iiiil>iiiiui  i<i a  ni.iit,  ,iiui ii-4  of  n  iin>ii-ti'>\ 
l^imkni  at  tlir  <l.-oi-  >>i  Mi>.  l-iiti,l,!l\  //,./'m-  //c 
iiiifiiiiid  u'ltliiii  III  iiink  tl-.f  li>i(i;in;^>;  iiiiil  on  llii' 
t'irv  iiiwt  ilnv  III'  iiiti  11(1  into  po-y-i'^-^ioii  v(  tliiiii. 
/Ins  iiinn  ,^vf^  /'ukui,  k—l'u  {:,■;,  L\  tin  >L  fi'intinil.' 


iir 
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ttiiit  tliFV  luokrtl  like  ttarH.  ^It-utiuiiK  froiii  tin-  (  i\>\\v  uiills  mi  llir  one  miIc  aini  the 
Caltoii  Hill  oil  thr  othrr,  us  if  thry  ilhiiiiinnti-il  vcritiililf  t'limtlrx  iii  *hf>  nir  :  ulnlr  tlii' 
iilil  |>ictiirrs(|iu-  town  sicpi  hruvily  <iii.  in  i;l<Miiii  anil  liiirkiirss  Ih-Ihw  :  its  paiacr  iimi 
fha|)rl  uf  HolynMMl,  guarded  clu\  aiiil  inuiit,  as  a  f'linil  ni  my  iiih-Ic'ii  iimiI  In  sav. 
I>y  old  Arthur's  S<'at,  towfriiij!.  »url\  and  liark,  likr  snmr  xniW  i^-nins,  uvit  Ihr  uix  ifiit 
fity  he  ha!i  watched  m>  lon^.  I  Miy.  Krnilfiiicn.  my  iincU-  Mop|>rd  ht-rc.  for  n  miinilc, 
to  |(>uk  alMXit  liim  ;  and  tlirii,  |m\  iti^;  a  coiiiiiliiiKiit  to  the  wcathrr  whu'li  had  a  lillli' 
cleared  up,  th«iit;li  the  iiKMtn  whh  Hinktii);.  ualkol  on  at;ain.  a.s  ro\all\  as  licfort- : 
keeping  the  middle  o(  the  road  uilh  ^rcat  ili^iity,  and  liMikin^  :ts  if  he  would  vcrv 
much  like  to  meet  wilh  someli(Mly  who  would  dispute  |MisM-ssion  of  it  with  him.  Tli<  re 
was  nolHxIy  at  all  diKposeii  to  eontPKt  the  |M>int,  as  if  hap|M'ii«'d  :  and  mi,  on  he  went, 
witn  hi.>  tliuinhs  in  Ins  watsteoat  ptK'ke's.  like  a  lainli. 

'  When  my  unrle  reaehed  tlif  mil  of  l^'itli  Walk,  he  hail  to  cross  a  pretty  lari»e 
pit*ee  of  waste  ground  wliieli  M.'puruted  liiiii  from  a  short  street  uliieli  he  had  to  turn 
down,  tu  go  direet  to  hix  hMl^in^.  Now,  in  this  )iieee  of  waste  ground,  there  was. 
!it  that  time,  an  enclosure  lH'ionK<nK  to  some  wheelwright  who  e«intraeted  with  the 
I'ost-olliee  for  the  purchase  of  old  worn-out  mail  eoaelies  ;  and  iii%  iiiich-.  I>eiiii.'  \vr\ 
fund  of  coaches,  old,  youn<;.  or  muldle-a^'ed,  all  at  onet-  took  il  into  his  Ixad  to  step 
out  of  Ills  road  for  no  other  purjMise  than  to  |M-ep  lietwecii  the  (ialiii>;s  at  these  nuiils 
about  a  dozen  of  which  he  remenilK-retl  to  have  seen,  crowded  to)i>cthf-r  in  a  very 
fonom  and  disniuntle<i  state,  inside.  My  uncle  was  a  very  enthusiast le.  emphalie 
sort  of  person,  K^ntlenien  :  so,  tindinf;  that  he  could  not  olitain  a  koimI  peep  Itctwcni 
the  palings,  he  got  over  them,  and  sitting  himself  quietly  down  on  an  oUi  axletrec. 
began  to  contemplate  the  mail  eoiulies  ^v  'h  a  deal  of  ^rav  its . 

'There  might  be  a  dozen  of  them,  or  there  might  l>e  more  my  uncle  was  nexer 
quite  certain  on  this  point,  and  lieing  u  nuin  of  very  serupiilous  veracity  about  niimliers. 
didn't  'iKC  to  say — but  there  thcN  stiKHl,  all  huddled  togetlur  in  the  tnovl  desolate 
condition  imaginable.  The  diHirs  had  lieeii  torn  from  their  hiiit;es  and  removed  :  the 
linings  had  l)cen  stripped  off:  only  a  shred  h.inging  here  and  there  by  :i  rusty  nail  : 
the  lamps  were  gone,  the  poles  had  lon^r  since  vnmshetl,  the  ironwork  was  rustv.  the 
iMiiiit  was  worn  away  :  the  wind  whistled  through  the  chinks  in  the  bare  wiHMi-work  : 
and  the  rain,  which  had  collected  on  the  ronfs.  fell.  dro]i  by  drop,  into  the  insidcs 
with  a  hoMow  and  melancholy  soiinil.  They  were  the  deca\  ing  skeli  ions  of  departed 
mails,  and  in  that  lonely  place,  at  that  tiiiit  of  mghl.  tluy  liHiked  cliill  and  disii.iil. 

'My  uncle  restetl  his  head  iqion  his  hands,  and  thought  of  the  busy  bustling 
people  who  had  rattled  al>out,  years  before,  in  the  okl  coaches,  and  were  now  as  silent 
and  changed:  he  thought  of  tlu'  numbers  of  p  opjc  to  whom  one  of  those  era/\ 
mouldering  vehicles  had  borne,  night  after  night,  for  many  \eurs,  and  throii>.'!i  all 
weathers,  the  anxiously  ex|H'eted  intelligence,  the  eagerly  lookedfor  remiltance.  ttie 
proniiseti  assurance  uf  health  and  safety,  the  sinldeii  annoiincenieiit  of  sickness  and 
ilcath.  The  merchant,  the  lover,  the  wife,  the  widow,  the  motlier.  the  seliooll.os.  (be 
very  child  who  tottered  to  the  iloor  at  the  |Mistman's  knin-k  how  had  the\  all  looked 
forwuni  to  the  arrival  of  the  old  coach.     .\iid  when'  were  they  all  now  I 

'  (icntlemen,  my  uncle  used  to  sai)  that  he  thought  all  tins  at  the  tinu ,  but  I  rather 
susjject  he  learnt  it  out  of  some  b<H)k  afterwards,  for  he  <listiiiell\  staled  that  he  fell 
into  a  kind  of  doze,  as  he  sat  on  tl,>e  old  uxletree  looking  at  the  (h'caved  mail  coaelies. 
and  that  he  was  suddenly  iiwakeiu'd  by  some  deep  ehiirch-bell  striking  twa.  Now. 
uiy  uncle  never  was  a  fast  thinker,  and  if  he  had  thought  all  these  things,  I  um  ijuitc 
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certain  it  would  have  taken  hin.  till  full  half-post  two  o'clock   at  the  vers-  least      1 
arthellfr'decdedly  of  opinion,  gentlemen,  that  my  uncle  fell  mto  a  kmd  of  doze. 

^""^t^!:^,  tZ^SXfi^o.     My  uncle  woke.  n,hl.d  his  eyes. 

^"^  ^I^  i:;i;:::;;^rLk  ..ck  two.  «.«  .  .ole  oUJns  aese^^da^^^ 
spot  had  become  a  scene  of  most  extraordinary  hfe  «"d  -.  nat.0^^^^^  The  mad  ^ach 

-;;tZL,  porter,  were  ^^^^  ^-^^^^^^Ti^^  ^^^ 

so  wide  S  a"  this.  th;t.  to  the  very  last  moment  of  his  life,  he  used  to  wonder  ho.  .t 
fell  out  that  he  had  ever  been  able  to  shut 'em  agam.  ._M»r       "You're 

'  "  Now  then  !  "  said  a  voice,  as  my  uncle  felt  a  hand  on  h.s  shoulder.  You  re 
booked  for  one  inside.      You  'd  better  get  in." 

'  "  /  booked  !  "   said  my  uncle,  turnmg  round. 

'  "  Yes.  certainly."  „„.ui„„  .    hp  was  so  ven'  much  astonished. 

'  My  uncle,  gentlemen,  could  say  nothmg .    he  was  so  ^eo   n. 
The  Queerest  thing  of  all  was.  that  although  there  was  such  a  crowd  of  persons,  anrt 
liLrghTrfshTccs  were  pouring  in.  every  moment,  there  was  no  tf '"8  -^^^  *'-/ 

rLt  andX-i  along  under  the  -i«ht  of  par^ls^^hich^med^g  e^^^^^^ 
to  crush  them.  The  passengers  were  all  dressed  so  oddly  '^^.}^^f_^,  '^^,^ 
laced  coats  with  great  cuffs  and  no  collars;  and  w.gs.  gentlemen,  great  formal 
wigs  with  a  tie  behind.      My  uncle  could  make  nothmg  of  it.  ,^ 

'  "  Now  are  vou  going  to  get  in  ?  "  said  the  person  who  had  addressed  my  uncle 
before.  He'  Z'ZsL  I  a  mail  guard,  with  a  wig  on  his  head  and  most  eno™ 
^f'to  his  coat,  and  had  a  lantern  in  one  hand,  and  a  l-«^^^'^f^'^ll^'^: ^^"^^ 
which  he  was  going  to  stow  away  in  his  little  arm-chest.  Are  you  going  get  m, 
la  k  Martin  V'   sfid  the  guard,  holding  the  lantern  to  my  "-  «  s  face.  ,, 

'  "  Hallo  I  "   said  my  uncle,  falling  back  a  step  or  two.         That  s  familiar 
'  "  It  '8  so  on  the  way-bill."  replied  the  guard.  gentlemen 

'  "  Isn't  there  a  '  Mister '  before  it  ?  "   said  my  uncle.     For  he  felt   pn*'^"'^"' 
that  for  a  gia^dTe  didn't  know,  to  call  him  Jack  Martin,  was  a  liberty  wl.ich  the  Post- 
office  wouldn't  have  sanctioned  if  they  had  known  it. 
'  "  No,  there  is  not."  rejoined  the  guard  coolly. 
'  "  Is  the  fare  paid  ?  "   inquired  my  uncle. 

:::S^r^?'':^^;t:^^"Thenheregoesl     ^H  coach  r"^ 

'"This:''  said  the  guar^.  ,K>inting  to  an  ^^^■^'^^^^^11^^^''^^:::^^^^^^^ 
Mail,  which  had  the  steps  down,  and  the  door  open.         Stop  1      Here  are  the 
passengers.      Let  them  get  in  first." 
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'As  the  guard  spoke,  tlierc  all  at  oiuc  apprar'.'d.  ri^lit  in  front  of  in\  unclr,  a 
young  gentleman  in  a  powdered  wig,  nnd  a  sk\  l)!!!!'  cnat  trimmed  with  siivtT.  made 
verj'  full  and  broad  in  the  skirts,  which  were  lined  with  Imrkram.  Ti),'niM  and  Welps 
were  in  the  printed  calico  and  waistcoat  piece  hue,  gentlemen,  so  m\  iiiiclc  knew  nil 
the  materials  at  once.  He  wore  knee  breeches,  and  a  kind  of  leggings  n>lled  np  over 
his  silk  stockings,  and  shoes  with  hucklcs  ;  he  had  nilllis  at  his  wrist>.  a  three  rorncrid 
hat  on  his  head,  r:id  a  long  taper  sword  hy  his  side.  The  Haps  of  his  waistcoat  can  it- 
half-way  down  his  thighs,  and  (he  ends  of  his  cravat  reached  to  his  waist.  He  stalked 
gravely  to  the  coaeh-door,  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  held  it  above  his  head  at  arm's  length  : 
cocking  his  little  finger  in  the  air  at  the  same  time,  as  some  affected  people  do,  when 
they  take  a  cup  of  tea.  Then  he  drew  his  feet  together,  and  niatle  a  low  grave  bow. 
and  then  put  out  his  left  hand.  My  uncle  was  just  going  to  step  forward,  and  shake 
it  heartily,  when  he  perceived  that  these  attentions  w<rc  tlirecled,  not  towards  him. 
but  to  a  young  lady  who  just  then  appeared  at  tli  foot  of  the  steps,  attired  in  an  old- 
fashioned  green  velvet  dress  with  a  long  waist  and  stomacher.  She  had  no  bonnet 
on  her  head,  gentlemen,  which  was  nniflle<i  in  a  black  silk  IumxI,  but  she  looked  round 
for  an  instant  as  she  prepared  to  get  into  the  eoacii,  and  such  a  l>i-autiful  face  as  she 
disclosed,  my  uncle  had  nexer  seen — not  even  in  a  picture  She  got  into  the  coach, 
holding  up  her  dress  with  one  hand  ;  and,  as  my  luicle  alwiiys  said  with  a  round  oath 
when  he  told  the  story,  he  wouldn't  have  believed  it  possible  that  legs  and  feet  could 
have  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  ])er{ection  unless  lie  had  seen  them  with  his 
own  eyes. 

'  But,  in  this  one  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  face,  m\  uncle  sjiw  that  the  young  la<l\ 
cast  an  imploring  look  upon  him,  and  that  she  appeared  terrified  and  <iistrcsscd.  He 
noticed,  too,  that  the  young  fellow  in  the  powdercti  wig,  notwithstanding  his  show 
of  gallantry,  which  was  all  very  fine  and  grand,  clasped  her  tight  by  the  wrist  when 
she  got  in,  and  followed  himself  inmiediately  afterwards.  .\n  uncommonly  ill- 
looking  fellow,  in  a  close  brown  wig  and  a  plum-coloured  suit,  wearing  a  vers  largr 
sword,  and  boots  up  to  his  hips,  belonged  to  the  party  ;  and  when  he  sat  himself  down 
next  to  the  young  lady,  who  shnmk  into  a  corner  at  his  approach,  my  uncle  was  con- 
firmed in  his  original  impression  that  something  dark  and  mysterious  was  going 
forward,  or,  as  he  always  said  himself,  that,  "  there  was  a  screw  loose  somewhere." 
It 's  quite  surprising  how  quickly  he  made  up  his  mind  to  h^'lp  the  lady  ut  any  peril. 
if  she  needed  help. 

"  Death   and  lightning !  "    exelain.ed  the  young  gentlttiian,   laying  his   hand 
upon  his  sword  as  my  uncle  entered  the  coach. 

'  "  Blood  and  thunder  !  "    roared  the  other  gentleman.      With  this,  he  whipped 
his  sword  out,  and  made  a  lunge  at  my  uncle  without  further  cer-niony.      .My  uncle 
had  no  weapon  about  him,  but  with  great  dexterity  he  snatched  the  ill-looking  gentle 
man's  three-cornered  hat  from  his  heed,  and  receiving  the  j)oint  oi  his  sword  right 
through  the  crown,  squeezed  the  siilis  together,  and  hel'.i  it  tight. 

*  "  Pink  him  behind  !  "  cried  the  ill-looking  gentleman  to  his  companion,  as  he 
struggled  to  regain  his  sword. 

'  "  He  had  better  not,"  cried  my  uncle,  displaying  the  licel  of  one  of  his  shoes, 
in  a  threatening  manner.  "  I  'II  kick  his  brains  t)ut,  if  he  has  any,  or  fracture  his 
skull  if  he  hasn't."  Exerting  all  his  strength,  at  this  moment,  my  uncle  wrenched 
the  ill-looking  man's  sword  from  his  grasi>,  and  flung  it  clean  out  of  the  coach  vind>^>\  ; 
upon  which  the  younger  gentleniaii  vociferated   "  Death  and   lightning  !  "    again. 
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.1.     .  !-■        ^.A   in  o  uorv  fierce  manner,  but  didn't  draw 

of  alarming  the  lady.  »„n.,„  i  i.  seat  deliberately,  "  I  don't  want 

'  "  Nnw    irentlemen.     said  mv  uncle,  taking  us  seal  ueuucia..ci>, 

in  our  places  like  quiet  insula         Here,  guara.  picn.     i 

''"'''^'  1  I  .h»  ivnrHs  the  suard  appeared  at  the  coach-window, 

'  As  quickly  as  my  uncle  said  ^^^J^'lVheld  Z  his  iLtein,  and  looked  eamestlv 

behind.     A»»y  they  wCTt.     Mj    ""''" J"'™  °  u^  .ith  coKhmei..  gu«d», 

emerged  f«»,  the  y.rd,  "<•  *-';:^  *'*  ^/^I'jTd  tund  i„  etete  «  .  *„ 

that  he  was  looking  as  big  as  if  ^^J'^^  «^^  ^^^^  ^^at  come  might,  to  see  the 
Tdtf  7  "h  r;:  :;ettTd':;i;^t1on^^bSt  eye.  and  sweet  faces,  and  prett, 
C  and  ieet     in  shortf  he  was  fond  of  the  whole  sex.      It  runs  m  our  family,  .entle- 

"""'ManT^ei.  the  devices  which  my  uncle  practised,  to  attrac.  the  lady's  aUen- 

IT;,       Thrsanswe-^d  better  ;  it  whiled  away  the  time,  and  kept  him  from  wonder- 
ealy.  r^ing.  devil-mav -care  sort  of  person,  was  my  uncle,  gentlemen. 
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'  All  of  a  s»i(Ulcn  the  coach  stopped, 
the  wind  now  ?  " 

'  "  Alight  here,"  snid  the  gunnl,  leltinjr  ili'«n  the  steps. 

■  "  Here  !  "  cried  my  uncle. 

*  ■■  Here,"  .-ejoined  the  piiard. 

■  ■■  I  '11  do  nothin<;  of  the  sort,"  said  my  uncle. 

■  •'  Ver>'  well,  then  stop  where  you  are,"  said  the  jjuard. 

■  "  I  will."  said  my  uncle. 

•  ■■  Do,"  said  the  gimrd. 

'The  other  passenj;ers  had  rcnarded  this  colliHjny  with  great  altcntitin.  ami. 
finding  that  my  imcle  was  <letermiiicd  not  to  alight,  the  \oiinger  man  s<niee/.cd  past 
him,  to  hand  the  lady  i)ut.  At  this  moment  the  ill  looking  num  \\as  inspecting  the 
hole  in  the  crown  of  his  three-comered  hat.  As  the  young  lady  hrushed  past,  si  i 
dropped  one  of  her  glovis  into  my  uncle's  hand,  and  softly  whispered,  with  her  lips 
so  close  to  his  face  that  he  felt  her  warm  breath  on  his  nose,  the  single  word  Help  ! 
Gentlemen,  my  uncle  lea|)ed  out  of  the  coach  at  once,  with  such  violence  that  it  rocked 
on  the  springs  again. 

'  "  Oh  !      You  've  thought  better  of  it,  have  you  '/  "    said  the  guard  %vhen  he 
saw  my  uncle  standing  on  the  ground. 

'  My  uncle  looked  at  the  guanl  for  a  few  seconds,  in  some  doubt  whether  it 
wouldn't  be  better  to  wrench  his  bhmderbuss  from  him,  fire  it  in  the  face  <>f  the  man 
with  the  big  sword,  knock  the  rest  of  the  company  over  the  head  with  the  stock, 
snatch  up  the  young  lady,  and  go  off  in  the  smoke.  On  second  thoughts,  however, 
he  abandoned  this  plan,  as  being  a  shade  too  melodramatic  in  the  execution,  and 
followed  the  two  mysterious  men,  who,  kcei)ing  the  lady  Intwcen  them,  were  now 
entering  an  old  house  in  front  of  which  the  coach  had  stojjped.  They  turneil  into  the 
passage,  and  my  uncle  followed. 

'Of  all  the  ruinous  and  desolate  places  my  uncle  had  ever  beheld,  this  was  the 
most  so.  It  looked  as  if  it  had  once  been  a  large  house  of  entertainment  ;  but  the 
roof  hfcd  fallen  in,  in  many  places,  and  the  stairs  were  steep,  rugged,  and  l.roken. 
There  was  a  huge  fireplace  in  the  room  into  which  they  walked,  and  the  chimiey  was 
blackened  with  smoke  ;  but  no  warm  blaze  lighted  it  up  now.  The  white  feathery 
dust  of  burnt  wood  was  still  strewed  over  the  hearth,  but  the  stove  was  cold,  and  all 
was  dark  and  gloomy. 

'  "  Well,"  said  my  uncle,  as  he  looked  alKJut  him,  "  a  mail  travelling  at  the  rale 
of  six  miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  and  stopping  for  an  indefinite  time  at  mv\\  a  hole  as 
this,  is  rather  an  irregular  sort  of  ])roceeding,  I  fancy.  This  shall  be  nuule  known. 
I  '11  write  to  the  papers." 

'  My  uncle  said  this  in  a  pretty  loud  voice,  and  in  au  open  unreserved  sort  of 
manner,  with  the  view  of  engaging  the  two  strangers  in  conversation  if  he  could.  But. 
neither  of  them  took  any  more  notice  of  hinj  than  whispering  to  each  other,  and  sco«  I- 
ing  at  him  as  they  did  so.  The  lady  was  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  and  once 
she  ventured  to  wave  her  hand,  as  if  beseeching  my  ui.cle's  assistance. 

'  At  length  the  two  strangers  advanced  a  little,  and  the  conversation  licgan  in 
earnest. 

'  "  You  don't  know  this  is  a  private  room  ;   I  suppose,  fellow  ?  "   said  the  gentle- 

mnn  in  sky-blue. 

'  "  No,  I  do  not,  fellow,"  rejoined  my  uncle.      "  Only  if  this  is  a  private  room 
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specially  ordered  for  the  occasion.  I  should  think  the  public  room  muBt  be  a  very  com- 
testable  one  "  ;  with  this  my  uncle  sat  hin.self  down  m  a  high-backed  cha.r.  and  took 
such  an  accurate  measure  of  the  gentleman,  with  his  eyes,  that  T.ggm  and  Welps 
could  have  supplied  him  with  pri.ited  calico  .'or  a  smt.  and  not  an  mch  too  much  or 
too  little,  fmi  that  estimate  alone.  . 

'  "  Quit .  .iis  room,"  said  both  the  men  together,  graspmg  their  swc  •  js. 

'  "  Eh  '  ••  said  mv  uncle,  not  at  all  appearing  to  comprehend  their  meanrng. 

'  "  Quit  the  room",  or  n  ou  are  a  dead  man."  said  the  iU-lockmg  fellow  w.th  the 
larue  sword,  drawing  it  at  the  same  time  and  flourishmg  it  m  the  air. 

^'  "  Do^n  with  him  1"  cried  the  gentleman  in  sky-blue.  d~wmg  his  sword  als.^ 
and  falling  back  two  or  three  yards.      "  Down  with  him  !  "     The  lady  gave  a  loud 

'"'^''now  mv  uncle  was  always  remarkable  for  great  boldness,  and  great  presence 
of  mind.  Ali  the  time  that  he  hao  appeared  so  indifierent  to  what  was  going  on. 
he  had  iKsen  looking  slvly  about,  for  some  missile  or  weapon  of  defence,  and  at  the 
virv  instant  when  the  swords  were  drawn,  he  espied,  standing  m  the  chimney-corner 
an  "old  basket-hilted  rapier  in  a  rust>  scabbard.  At  one  bounds  my  ""de  caught 
it  in  his  hand,  drew  it,  flourished  it  gallantly  above  his  head. '^''""^  ;'°"*^  ^.iS  Jd  a't 
to  keep  out  of  the  way,  hurled  the  chair  at  the  man  m  sky-blue,  and  the  «=abbard  at 
the  man  in  plum-colour,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  fell  upon  them  both, 

*^""Gentlemen.  there  is  an  old  story-none  the  worse  for  ^eing  true-regarding  a 
fine  young  Irish  gentleman,  who  being  asked  if  he  could  play  the  fiddle  replied  he  had 
no  doubt  he  couS  but  he  couldn't  exactly  say.  for  certain,  because  he  had  never  tried, 
ihis""  not  inapplicable  to  my  uncle  and  his  fencing.  He  had  never  had  a  sword  m 
hfsUnrbefore  except  once  when  he  played  Richard  the  Third  at  a  private  theatre  : 
upo  which  occasion  it  was  arranged  with  Richmond  that  he  was  to  be  -n  though 
from  behind,  without  showing  fight  at  all.  But  here  he  was,  cutting  and  slashmg 
with  two  experienced  swordsmen,  thrusting  and  guarding  and  P«k'ng  and  slicing^ 
and  acquitting  himself  in  the  most  manful  and  dexterous  manner  possible  although 
Tt..  that  time  he  had  never  been  aware  that  he  had  the  'east  notion  of  the  science. 
It  onlv  shows  how  true  the  old  saying  is.  that  a  nan  never  knows  what  he  can  do. 

""  ^^T^f^oTse^'Xe-  combat  was  terrific  ;  each  of  the  three  combatants  sweating 
like  troopers,  and  their  swords  clashing  w.th  as  much  noise  as  if  all  rtie  kn'ves  and 
..eels  in  Newport  Market  were  rattlir.  together,  at  the  same  time.  When  .1  was  at 
ts  verv  height,  the  lady  (to  encourage  my  uncle  most  probably  withdrew  her  hood 
entirely  from  her  face,  and  disclosed  a  countenance  of  such  dazzling  beauty  that  he 
would  have  fought  against  fifty  men.  to  win  one  smile  from  it,  and  die.  He  had  done 
wonders  before,  but  now  h.  began  to  powder  away  like  a  raving  mad  gi».nt. 

'  At  this  very  moment,  the  gentleman  in  sky-blue  turning  round,  and  sec. ag  the 
young  lady  with  her  face  uncovered,  vented  an  exclamation  «*  ™8«/f  J/'' '3' 
and  turning  his  weapon  against  her  beautiful  bosom,  pomted  a  thrust  at  her  heart, 
whth  caus^  my  uncle  to  utter  a  cry  of  apprehension  that  made  «>«  'pudding  ring. 
The  lady  stepped  lightlv  aside,  and  snatching  the  young  man  s  sword  from  his  hand 
before  he  hadVecovered  his  balance,  drove  him  to  the  wall,  and  runnmg  it  through 
him,  and  the  panelling,  up  to  the  very  hilt,  pinned  him  there,  hard  and  fast.  I  was 
a  splendid  example.    M    uncle  with  a  loud  shout  of  triumph,  and  a  strength  that  was 
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irresistible,  made  his  adversary'  rctrvut  in  the  snnie  liirrctitin.  aii«l  jihiiiijinn  tlio  old 
rapier  into  the  very  centre  of  a  large  re<l  flower  in  the  pattern  of  hin  wuistcont,  nailed 
him  beside  his  friend;  there  they  both  stood,  jjentlenien.  jerkinp  their  arms  and  l«v;s 
about,  in  agony,  like  the  toy-shop  tigiires  that  are  moved  by  u  pieee  of  paekthread. 
My  uncle  always  said,  afterwards,  that  this  was  one  of  the  surest  means  he  kn<  w 
of,  for  disposing  of  an  enemy  ;  but  it  was  liable  to  one  objection  on  the  grountl  of 
expense,  inasmuch  as  it  involved  the  loss  of  a  sword  for  every  man  disidiled. 

•  "  The  mail,  the  mail ! "  cried  the  lady,  nmning  up  to  my  uncle  and  throwinn 
her  beautiful  arms  round  his  neck  ;  "  we  may  yet  esca|H>." 

'  "  May  !  "  cried  my  uncle ;  "  why,  my  dear,  there 's  no  one  else  to  kill,  is  there  t  " 
My  uncle  was  rather  disappointed,  gentlemen,  for  he  thought  a  little  quiet  bit  <>f 
love-making  would  be  agreeable  after  the  slaughtering,  if  it  were  only  to  change  the 
subject. 

'  "  We  have  not  an  instant  to  lose  here,"  said  the  voung  lady.  "  He  (pointing 
to  the  young  gentleman  in  sky-blue)  is  the  only  son  of  the  p  >werful  Marquess  of 
Filletoville." 

'  "  Well,  then,  my  dear,  I  'm  afraid  he  '11  never  come  to  the  title,"  said  my  uncle, 
looking  coolly  at  the  young  gentleman  as  he  stood  fixed  tip  against  the  wall,  in  the 
cockchafer  fashion  I  have  described.      "  You  have  cut  off  the  entail,  my  love." 

'  "  I  have  been  torn  from  my  home  and  friends  by  these  villains."  said  the  young 
lady,  her  features  glowing  with  indignation.  "That  wretch  would  have  married 
me  by  violence  in  another  hour." 

'  "  Confound  his  ii  ludence  !  "  said  my  uncle,  bestowing  a  vcr>  eontemi)tuons 
look  on  the  dying  heir  o.  Filletoville. 

'  "  As  you  may  guess  from  what  you  have  seen,"  said  the  young  lad> ,  "  the  party 
were  prepared  to  murder  me  if  I  appealed  to  any  one  for  assistance.  If  their  accom- 
plices find  us  here,  we  are  lost.  Two  minutes  hence  may  Ik-  too  late.  The  mail  '.  " 
With  these  words,  overpowered  by  her  feelings,  and  the  exertion  of  sticking  the  ><)iing 
Marquess  of  Filletoville,  she  sank  into  my  uncle's  arms.  M>  \inele  eaiight  her  up, 
and  bore  her  to  tne  tiouse-door.  There  stood  the  mail,  with  four  long-tailed,  flowing- 
maned,  black  horses,  ready  harnessed  ;  but  no  coachman,  no  guard,  no  hostler  even, 
at  the  horses'  heads. 

'  Gentlemen.  I  hope  I  do  no  injustice  to  my  uncle's  menu)ry.  when  I  txpress  my 
opinion,  that  although  he  was  a  bachelor,  he  had  held  some  ladies  in  his  arms,  before 
this  time ;  I  believe,  indeed,  that  he  hud  rather  a  habit  of  kissing  barmaids ;  antl  I 
know,  that  in  one  or  two  instances,  he  had  been  seen  by  credible  witnesses,  to  hug  a 
landlady  in  a  very  perceptible  manner.  I  mention  the  circumstance,  to  show  what 
a  very  uncommon  sort  of  person  this  beautiful  young  lady  must  have  l)een,  to  have 
affected  my  uncle  in  the  way  she  did  ;  he  used  to  say,  tluit  as  her  long  dark  hair 
trailed  over  his  arm,  and  her  beautiful  dark  eyes  fixed  I  hemselves  upon  his  face 
when  she  recovered,  he  felt  so  strange  and  nervous  that  his  legs  trembled  beneath 
him.  But,  who  can  look  into  a  sweet  soft  pair  of  dark  eyes,  without  feeling 
queer  ?  /  can't,  gentlemen.  I  am  afraid  to  look  at  sor.e  eyes  I  know ,  and  that 's 
the  truth  of  it. 

'  "  You  will  never  leave  me  ?  "  murmured  the  young  lady. 
'  "  Never,"  said  my  uncle.      And  he  meant  it  too. 

'  "  My  dear  preserver  1  "    exclaimed  the  young  lady.      "  My  dear,  kind,  brave 
preserver  t " 
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•  •'  Don't,"  snid  my  uncle,  interrupting  her. 

•  "  Why  ?  "   inquired  the  young  lady. 

■  "  Because  your  mouth  looks  so  beautiful  when  you  speak,  rejoined  my  .  , 
"  that  I  'm  afraid  I  shall  \te  rude  enough  to  kiss  it. " 

•  The  voung  lady  put  up  her  hand  as  if  to  caution  my  uncle  not  to  do  so,  and  saul 
-no.  she  didnt  sav' anvthing-she  smiled.  When  you  are  looking  at  a  pair  of  the- 
n.ost  delicious  lips  in  the  world,  and  see  them  gently  break  into  a  roguish  smile-.f 
vou  are  very  near  then.,  and  nobody  else  by-you  cannot  better  testify  your  admiru- 
tion  of  their  beautiful  form  and  colour  than  by  kissing  them  at  once.      My  imcle  did 

so,  and  I  honour  him  for  it.  „.,,,,  i,  i .. 

'  "  Hark  1  "  cried  the  voung  lady,  starting.      "  The  noise  of  wheels  and  horses  1 

'  "  So  it  is,"  said  my  uncle,  listening.  He  had  a  good  ear  for  wheels,  and  the 
trampling  of  hoofs ;  but  there  appeared  to  be  so  many  horses  and  carriages  rattling 
towards  them,  from  a  distance,  that  it  was  impossible  to  form  a  guess  at  their  numl.er. 
The  sound  was  like  that  of  fifty  brakes,  with  six  blood  cattle  m  each. 

'  "  We  are  pursued  !  "  cried  the  young  lady,  clasping  her  hands.  We  are 
pursued.      I  have  no  hope  but  in  you  1 "  .    ^  i 

'  There  was  such  an  expression  of  terror  in  her  beautiful  face,  that  my  uncle 
made  up  his  mind  at  once.  He  lifted  her  into  the  coach,  told  her  not  to  be  frightened, 
pressed  his  lips  to  hers  once  more,  and  then  advising  her  to  draw  up  the  wmdow  to 
keep  the  cold  air  out,  mounted  to  the  box. 

•  '•  Stay,  love,"  cried  the  young  lady. 

'  ••  What 's  the  matter  ?  "   said  my  uncle,  from  the  coach-box. 

'  •  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  said  the  young  lady  ;    "  only  a  word.      Only  one 

word,  dearest."  _       ,    ,  ,  u  ^ 

•  "  Must  I  get  down  ?  "  inquired  my  uncle.  The  lady  made  no  answer,  but 
she  smiled  again.  Such  a  smile,  gentlemen  I  It  beat  the  other  one.  all  to  nothme. 
My  uncle  descended  from  his  perch  in  a  twinkling. 

•  "  What  is  it.  mv  dear  ?  "  said  mv  uncle,  looking  in  at  the  coach-window.  The 
lady  happened  to  bend  forward  at  the  same  time,  and  my  uncle  thought  she  looked 
more  beautiful  than  she  had  done  yet.  He  was  very  close  to  her  just  then,  gentle- 
men, so  he  really  ought  to  know. 

'  "  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?  "  said  my  uncle.  ,     ,  „ 

'  "  Will  you  never  love  any  one  but  me— never  marry  any  one  besides  ?      said 

the  young  lady.  ■    .      i  j  n, 

'  My  uncle  swore  a  great  oath  that  he  nevt-  would  marry  anybody  else,  and  the 
young  la.lv  drew  in  her  head,  and  pulled  up  the  window.  He  jumped  upon  the  box, 
square.!  his  elbows,  adjusted  the  ribands,  seized  the  whip  which  lay  on  the  roof,  gave 
one  flick  to  the  off  leader,  end  away  went  the  four  long-tailed  flowmg-maned  black 
horses,  at  fifteen  good  English  miles  an  hour,  with  the  old  mail  coach  behind  them. 
Whew  !     How  they  tore  along  ! 

'  The  noise  behind  grew  louder.  The  faster  the  old  mail  went,  the  faster  came 
the  pursuers-men,  horses,  dogs,  were  leagued  in  the  pursuit.  The  noise  was  frightful, 
but,  above  all,  rose  the  voice  of  the  young  lady,  urging  my  uncle  on,  and  shrieking. 
"  Faster  !      Faster  !  "  . 

'  They  whirled  past  the  dark  trees,  as  feathers  would  be  swept  before  a  hurricane. 
Houses,  gates,  churches,  hay-stacks,  objects  of  every  kind  they  shot  by,  with  a  velocity 
and  noise  like  roaring  waters  suddenly  let  loose.      Still  the  noise  of  pursuit  grew 
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louder,  and  itill  my  uncle  could  hear  the  voiing  la<lv  wiUllv  screaminK.  "  Faster ! 
Falter  I" 

'  My  uncle  plied  whip  and  rein,  and  the  horses  flew  onward  till  they  were  white 
with  foam  ;  and  yet  the  noise  l)ehind  increased  ;  and  yet  the  young  lady  crie«l,  "  Faster  ! 
Falter !  "  My  uncle  gave  a  loud  stamp  on  the  boot  in  the  energy  of  the  moment, 
and — found  that  it  was  grey  morning,  and  he  was  sitting  in  the  wheelwright's  yard, 
on  the  box  of  an  old  Edinburgh  mail,  shivering  with  the  cold  and  wet  and  stamping 
his  feet  to  warm  them  !  He  got  down,  and  looked  eagerly  inside  for  the  beautiful 
young  lady.  Alas !  There  was  neither  door  nor  seat  to  the  coach.  It  was  u 
mere  shell. 

'  Of  course,  my  uncle  knew  very  well  that  there  was  some  mystery  in  the  matter, 
and  that  everything  had  passed  exactly  as  he  used  to  relate  it.  He  remained  stuiineli 
to  the  great  oath  he  had  sworn  to  the  l>eautiful  young  lady  :  refusing  several  eligible 
landladies  on  her  account,  and  dying  a  bachelor  at  last.  He  always  said,  what  a 
curious  thing  it  was  that  he  should  have  found  out,  by  such  a  mere  accident  as  his 
clambering  over  the  palings,  that  the  ghosts  of  mail-coaches  and  horses,  guards, 
coachmen,  and  passengtrs,  were  in  the  habit  of  making  journeys  regularly  every  night. 
He  used  to  add,  that  he  believed  he  was  the  only  living  person  who  had  ever  l)een 
taken  as  a  passer^  -  ^ne  of  these  excursions.  .\nd  I  think  he  was  rijjiit. 
gentlemen — at  leas  t   ard  of  any  other.' 

*I  wonder  what     .fst   ghosts  of  mail-coaches  carry   in  their  bags,'  said  the 
landlord,  who  had  lueiietl  to  the  whole  story  with  profound  attention. 
'  The  dead  letters,  of  course,'  said  the  Bagman. 
'  Oh,  ah  !     To  be  sure,'  rejoined  the  landlord.      '  I  never  thought  of  that.' 


CHAPTER    L 

HOW  MR.  PICKWICK  HPED   UPON  HIS  MIS.SION,  ANI>  HOW  HK  WAS  RE- 
INFORCED   IN    THE   OUTSET    BV    A    MO.ST    UNEXPECTED    AUXILIARY 

THE  horses  were  put  to.  punctually  at  a  quarter  before  nine  next  morning, 
and  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller  having  each  taken  his  seat,  the  one 
inside  and  the  other  out,  the  postillion  was  duly  directed  to  repair  in  the 
first  instance  to  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  house,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up 
Mr.  Benjamin  Allen. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  no  small  astonishment,  when  the  carriage  drew  up  l)efore 
the  door  with  tlie  red  lamp,  and  the  very  legible  inscription  of  '  Sawyer,  late  Nocke- 
morf,'  that  ?ir.  Pickwick  saw,  on  popping  his  head  out  of  the  coach-window,  the  boy 
in  the  grey  ivcry  very  busily  employed  in  putting  up  the  shutters  ;  the  which,  l)eing 
an  unusual  and  an  un-business-like  proceeding  at  that  hour  of  the  morning,  at  once 
suggested  to  his  mind,  two  inferences ;  the  one,  that  some  good  friend  and  patiei 
of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  was  dead  ;  the  other,  that  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  himself  was  bankrupt. 
'  What  is  the  matter  ? '  said  M'  Pickwick  to  the  boy. 

'  Nothing  's  the  matter,  sir,'  replied  the  boy,  expanding  his  mouth  to  the  whole 
breadth  of  his  countenance. 
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'  All  riKht.  all  riRht ! '  cried  Bob  Sawyer,  suddenly  appearing  at  the  door,  with 
a  sn,an  leat;  knapLk.  limp  and  dirty,  in  one  hand,  and  a  rough  coat  and  rf,a.l 
thrown  over  the  other  arm.      '  I  'm  going,  old  fellow. 

'  Voii !  •  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick.  ...       .»•..». 

•  Yes-  repHed  Bob  Sawyer.  ' and  a  regular  expedition  we  11  make  o(  .t      Here 

Yes.   'fP''*"  *r''.r;  /  .V  fl     be«.eaking   Mr.   Wellers   attention.   Mr.   B<.». 

sZer  X  the  eath«  kLp^k'inS^icJey.  where  it  wa.  immediutely  .towed 

Sawyer  J"''^°  *"™ ,     ^^  ^^o  regarded  the  proceeding  with  great  admiration. 

^t^ttL'Jh  ^at.  S^as  a  few  si«s  too  -mall  fo'  him  and  then  advancmg  to 
Ihe  coach-window,  thrust  in  his  head,  and  laughed  boisterously. 

^mal  a  start  it  is.  isn't  it ! '   cried  Bob.  wiping  the  tear,  out  of  h.s  eye.,  with 

°"''  ^*My  Ve^^^sIidTn  Skwick.  with  some  embarras-ment.  '  I  had  no  idea  o, 

^""^rTha7.'iust  the  very  thing.'  replied  Bob.  seizing  M.-.  Pickwick  by  the  lap,.. 
of  his  coat.     *  That 's  the  joke.*  .... 

:  Of  "H  •  *lS'^b"'' U^^eThole  point  of  the  thing,  you  know-that, 
and  lea  i^gTe  b^t^st  Uke  care  of  itself.  asTt  «ems  to  have  made  up  it.  rn^nd 
Jot  to  take  care  of  me.'  With  this  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  shutters, 
Mr  tiller  pointed  to  the  shop,  and  relapsed  into  an  ectasy  of  mirth. 

^less  me  you  are  surely  not  mad  enough  to  think  of  leaving  your  pati.nts 
without  any^y  to  attend  them!'    remon.trated  Mr.  Pickwick  m  a  very  .er.ous 

*""*■'  \Vhv  not  ?  '  asked  Bob.  in  reply.  '  I  .hall  save  by  it.  you  know  None  of 
them  Ter  pay.  Besides.'  said  Bob.  lowering  his  voice  to  a  «,nfiden  ml  whisper, 
'  thTv  win  bJ  an  the  better  for  it ;  for.  being  neariy  out  of  drugs,  and  no  able  to  increase 
my  Icrlt  ,u  t  now.  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  give  them  ->°-«»  «"  ~"- ' 
TdTt  would  have  been  certain  to  have  disagreed      th  some  of  them.    So  it  s  all 

'"*The^'*was  a  philosophy,  and  a  strength  of  reasoning,  about  this  reply,  which 
Mr.  ptkwick  was  not  p^pared  for.     He  pau«d  a  few  moment.,  and  added,  less 

''"'^Bllt'th'rs'XT.e,  my  young  friend,  win  only  hold  two ;   and  I  am  pledged  to 

^''  ^D^n't  think  of  me  for  a  minute.'  replied  Bob.  '  I  've  arranged  it  all ;  Sam  and 
I  will  .rail  S^^<^k™y  between  us.  Look  here.  This  little  bin  is  to  be  waf ered 
on  he  sJ^p  door:  "Sawyer,  late  Nockemorf.  Enquire  of  Mrs.  Cr.pp,  over  the 
way  ••  IS.  Cripp.  is  m/boy's  mother.  "  Mr.  Sawyer  '.very  «.rry  ^y.  Mrs 
CriDPS  "couldn't  help  it-fetched  away  early  this  mommg  to  a  consultation  of  the 
veTflrst  s^^^ns  in  L  country-couldn't  do  without  him-would  have  him  at  any 
pri7e-"remeSous  operation."  The  fact  is.'  said  Bob.  m  conclusion,  it  U  do  me 
EHo^  than  otheWise.  I  expect.  If  it  gets  into  one  of  the  local  papers,  it  will 
Vw.  the  makinff  of  me.     Here 's  Ben  ;  now  then,  jump  m  1 

w'hthfse  hurried  words.  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  pushed  the  postboy  on  one  side 
icrked  his  friend  into  the  vehicle,  slammed  the  door,  put  up  the  s  eps,  wafered  the 
bi  f^n  Uie  rtLt  door,  locked  it.  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  jumped  into  the  dickey. 
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gave  the  word  for  sUrtinR.  and  did  the  whole  with  such  cxtratirdinary  prrcipitation. 
that  before  Mr.  Pickwick  had  well  l»egun  to  coiiHuirr  whether  Mr.  Boh  Si«w>cr  oiijihl 
to  go  or  not,  they  were  roHing  away,  witli  Mr.  Hoh  Sawyer  thorouKhl\  estal.hshitl 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  equipage. 

So  long  as  their  progress  was  confined  to  the  streets  of  Bristol,  the  facetious  Bol> 
kept  his  professional  green  8i>ectacles  on.  and  conthicted  himself  with  lieconiinn  steadi- 
ness and  gravity  of  demeanour ;  merely  giving  utterance  to  divers  verhal  witticisms 
for  the  exclusive  behoof  and  entertainment  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller.  But  when  thr> 
emerged  on  the  open  road,  he  threw  off  his  green  s|)<-ctacles  and  his  Kiavil>  to^jether. 
and  performed  a  great  variety  of  practical  jokes,  which  were  calculated  to  uttra.t 
the  attention  of  the  passers-by,  and  to  render  the  carriage  and  those  it  contaiiu-d. 
objects  of  more  than  ordinary  curiosity  ;  the  least  conspicuous  among  these  feats 
iK'ing  a  most  vociferous  imitation  of  a  key-bugle,  and  the  ostentatious  display  «>f  u 
crimson  silk  pocket-handkerchief  attached  to  a  walking-stick,  which  was  iKcasionalls 
»aved  in  the  air  with  various  gestures  indicative  of  supremacy  and  defiance. 

*  I  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  stopping  in  the  midst  of  a  most  sedate  conversa- 
tion with  Ben  Allen,  bearing  reference  to  the  numerous  goocl  qualities  of  Mr.  Winkle 
and  his  sister :    '  I  wonder  what  all  the  |jeople  we  pass  can  see  in  us  to  make  them 

stare  so  ? ' 

'  It 's  a  neat  turn-out,'  replied  Ben  Allen,  with  something  of  pride  in  his  tone. 
'  They  're  not  used  to  see  this  sort  of  thing,  every  day,  I  dare  say.' 

'Possibly,' replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  It  may  be  so.  Perhaps  it  is.' 
Mr.  Pickwick  might  very  probably  have  reasoned  himself  into  the  belief  that  it 
really  was  :  had  he  not,  just  then  hapi>cning  to  look  out  of  the  coach-window,  observed 
that  the  looks  of  the  passengers  betokened  anything  but  respectful  astonishment, 
and  that  various  telegraphic  communications  appeared  to  l)c  passing  between  them 
and  some  persons  outside  the  vehicle  :  whereon  it  occurred  to  him  that  these  demon- 
strations might  be,  in  some  remote  degree,  referable  to  the  humorous  de|)ortnient 
of  Mr.  Robert  Sawyer. 

'  I  hope,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  that  our  volatile  friend  is  committing  no  absurdities 
in  that  dickv/ behind.' 

'  Oh  dear,  no,'  replied  Ben  Allen.  Except  when  he  's  elevated.  Bob  s  tin 
quietest  creature  breathing.' 

Here  a  prolonged  imitation  of  a  key-bugle  broke  upon  the  ear,  succeeded  by 
cheers  and  screams,  all  of  which  evidently  proceeded  from  the  throat  and  lungs  of 
the  quietest  creature  breathing,  or  in  plainer  designation,  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  himself. 

Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Ben  Allen  looked  expressively  at  each  other,  and  the 
former  gentleman  takmg  off  his  hat,  and  leaning  out  of  the  coach-window  until  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  waistcoat  was  outside  it.  was  at  length  enabled  to  catch  ii  glimpse 
of  his  facetious  friend.  , 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  was  seated  :  not  in  the  dickey,  but  on  the  roof  of  the  chaise, 
with  his  legs  as  far  asunder  as  they  would  conveniently  go,  wearing  Mr.  Samuel  Weller's 
hat  on  one  side  of  his  head,  and  bearing,  in  one  hand,  a  most  enormous  sandwich, 
while,  in  the  other,  he  supported  a  goodly-sized  case-bottle,  to  both  of  which  he  applied 
himself  with  intense  relish  :  varying  the  monotony  of  the  occupation  by  an  occasiwial 
howl,  or  the  interchange  of  some  lively  badinage  with  any  passing  stranger.  The 
crimson  flag  was  carefully  tied  in  an  erect  position  to  the  rail  of  the  dickey  ;  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  decorated  with  Bob  Sawyer's  hat,  was  seated  in  the  centre  thereof. 
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(liKUMiiig  «  twin  taiulwich,  with  an  animated  countenance,  the  exprewion  of  which 
betokened  hit  entire  md  perfect  approval  of  the  whole  arrangement. 

Thii  waa  enough  to  irriUte  a  gentleman  with  Mr.  Pickwick  V  senne  of  propriety, 
but  it  W8f  not  the  whole  extent  of  the  aggravation,  for  a  rtage-cach  full,  inaidc  nnd 
out,  wa«  meeting  them  at  the  moment,  and  the  aatoniihment  of  the  pauengen  was. 
v.ry  palpably  evinced.  The  congratulationi  of  an  Iri«h  family,  too,  who  were  keei>- 
ing  up  with  the  chaiie,  and  begging  all  the  time,  were  of  rather  a  boisterous  dcKrip 
tion  ;  specially  thoae  of  iU  male  head,  who  appeared  to  consider  the  display  as  part 
and  parcel  of  some  political  or  other  procession  of  triumph. 

'  Mr.  Sawyer  I '  cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  a  sUte  of  great  excitement.      '  Mr.  Sawyer. 

sirl' 

•  Hallo  I '  responded  that  t^entleman,  looking  over  the  side  of  the  chaise  with 

all  the  coolness  in  life. 

'  Are  you  mad,  sir  ? '  demanded  Mr.  Pickwick. 

•  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  Bob  ;  '  only  cheerful.' 

•  Cheerful,  sir ! '  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  Take  down  that  scandalous  red 
handkerchief,  I  beg.      I  insist,  sir.     Sam.  take  it  down.' 

Before  Sam  could  interpoae,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  (jracefuHy  struck  his  colours,  and 
having  put  them  in  his  pocket,  nodded  in  a  courteous  manner  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  wiped 
the  mouth  of  the  case-bottle,  and  applied  it  to  his  own ;  thereby  informing  him, 
without  any  unnecessary  waste  of  words,  that  he  devoted  that  d:aught  to  wishiriR 
him  all  manner  of  happiness  and  prosperity.  Having  done  this.  Bob  replaced  the 
cork  with  great  care,  and  looking  benignantly  down  on  Mr.  Pickwick,  took  a  large 
bite  out  of  the  sandwich,  and  smiled. 

'  Come."  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  whose  momentary  anger  was  not  quite  proof  against 
Bob's  immovable  self-posseosion,  '  pray  let  us  have  no  more  of  this  absurdity.' 

'  No.  no.'  replied  Bob.  once  more  exchanging  hats  with  Mr.  Weller ;  '  I  didn't 
mean  to  Jo  it.  only  I  got  so  enlivened  with  the  ride  that  .  couldn't  help  it.' 

'  Think  of  the  looK  of  the  thing.'  expostulated  Mr.  Pickwick ;  '  have  some  regard 
to  appearances.' 

'  Oh.  certainly,'  said  Bob,  '  it  '=  not  the  sort  of  thing  at  all.     All  over,  governor. 

Satisfied  with  this  assurance.  Mr.  Pickwick  once  more  drew  his  head  into  the 
chaise  and  pulled  up  the  glass ;  but  he  had  scarcely  resumed  the  conversation  which 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  had  interrupted,  when  he  was  somewhat  startled  by  the  apparition 
of  a  small  dark  body,  of  an  oblong  form,  on  the  ouUide  of  the  window,  which  gave 
sundry  taps  against  it,  as  if  impatient  of  admission. 

'  What 's  this  ? '  exclaimed  Blr.  Pickwick. 

'  It  looks  like  a  case-bottle,'  remarked  Ben  Allen,  eyeing  the  object  in  question 
through  his  spectacles  with  some  interest ;  '  I  rather  think  it  belongs  to  Bob.' 

The  impression  was  perfectly  accurate ;  for  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  having  attached 
the  case-bottle  to  the  end  of  the  walking-stick,  was  battering  the  window  with  it, 
in  token  oi  his  wish  that  his  friends  inside  would  partake  of  its  contents,  in  all  good- 
fellowship  and  harmony. 

'What's  to  be  done?'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  at  the  bottle.  This 
proceeding  is  more  absurd  than  the  other.' 

*  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  take  it  in,'  replied  Mr.  Ben  Allen  ;  '  it  would  serve 
him  right  to  take  it  in  and  keep  it,  wouldn't  it 

'  It  would,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  :  '  shall  1 
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'  I  think  it  the  most  pmper  ctnirae  we  coiikl  porail>ly  wli>|)t,'  rr|)lir<l  '     •. 

This  advice  quite  roineidiiiK  with  hid  own  opinion.  Mr.  Fickwick  gcnllv  let  down 
the  window  and  diMnitHged  the  lM>ttle  from  the  xtirk  :  ii{H*n  which  the  latter  v,us 
drawn  up,  and  Mr.  Bob  .Sawyer  wuk  heani  to  IniiKh  hear'ilv. 

'  What  a  merry  du^  it  is  ' '  imid  .Mr.  Fiek'virk,  Iim  .uig  miind  at  hit  i-oiii|mnioii 
with  the  bottle  in  his  hand. 

'  He  i>.'  Mid  Mr.  Allen. 

'  You  cannot  possibly  lie  angrx'  with  him,'  remarked  Mr.  I'u-kwiek. 

'  Quite  out  uf  the  quest  ion  '  obiierveil  Benjamin  .Mien. 

Durin({  this  short  interchan^re  of  sentimentii.  Mr.  I'irkwiek  had.  iii  an  abstnuted 
mood,  uncorked  the  twttle. 

*  What  is  it  ?  '  inquired  Ben  .\lli'n,  carelessly. 

*  I  don't  know,'  replied  Mr.  Firkwick,  with  e<|iial  carelessness.  "  It  smells,  I 
think,  like  milk-punch.' 

'  Oh,  indeed  1 '  said  Ben. 

'  I  think  so,'  rejoined  Mr.  Fickwick,  very  pro|)erly  (ni»i'<linK  himself  U|{ainst  the 
possibility  of  stating  an  untnith.  "  .Mind,  I  could  not  undertake  to  say.  certainly, 
without  tasting  it.' 

'  You  had  better  do  so.'  suid  Ben  :   '  ue  may  as  well  know  what      is.' 
Do  you  think  so  ?  '   replied  Mr.  Firkwick.      '  Well ;   if  you  arc    iir  ms  to  k  ..iiv, 
of  course  I  have  no  objection.' 

Ever  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  feeling*  to  the  Avishes  of  his  friend  Mr.  Fickwick 
at  once  took  a  pretty  long  taste. 

'  What  is  it  ?  '  inquired  Ben  Allep   inte.Tupting  him  wit      •  me  impatit.ice. 

'furious,'  said  Mr.  PicKwick,  ».  lacking  his  lips,  '1  hanlly  know,  now.  Oh, 
yes ! '  said  Mr,  Pickwick,  after  a  second  taste.      '  It  in  punch.' 

Mr.  Ben  Allen  looked  at  Mr.  Fickwick  ;  Mr.  Fickwick  looked  at  .Mr.  Ben  Allen  ; 
Mr.  Ben  Allen  smiled  ;  Mr.  Pickwick  did  not. 

'  It  would  serve  him  right,'  said  the  last-named  gentleman,  vith  some  sevcritx , 
'  it  would  serve  him  right  to  drink  it  every  drop.' 

'  The  very  thing  that  occurred  to  me,'  said  Ben  Allen. 

'  Is  it  indeed  ?  '  rejoined  Mr.  Fickwick.  '  Then  here  's  his  health  ! '  With 
these  words,  that  excellent  person  took  a  most  energetic  pull  at  the  Urttlc,  and  handed 
it  to  Ben  Allen,  who  was  not  slow  to  imitate  his  example.  The  smiles  Ixcame  mutual, 
and  the  milk-punch  was  gradually  and  cheerfully  disposed  of. 

'  After  all,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he  drained  the  last  drop,  '  his  p.anks  are  really 
very  amusing  ;  very  entertaining  indeed.' 

'  You  may  say  that,'  rejoined  Mr.  Ben  Allen.  In  proof  of  Bob  Sawyer's  lieing 
one  of  the  funniest  fellows  alive,  he  proceetled  to  entertain  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  long 
and  circumstantial  account  how  that  gentleman  once  drank  himself  into  a  fever  and 
got  his  head  shaved  ;  the  relation  of  which  pleasant  and  agreeable  history  was  only 
stepped  by  the  stoppage  of  the  chaise  at  the  Bell  at  Berkeley  Heath,  to  change  horses. 

'  I  say  !  We  're  going  to  dine  here,  aren't  we  ?  '  said  Bob.  looking  in  at  the 
window. 

'  Dine  ! '  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  Why,  we  have  only  come  nineteen  miles,  and 
have  eighty-seven  and  a  half  to  go.' 

'  Just  the  reason  why  we  should  take  something  to  enable  us  to  bear  up  against 
the  fatigue,'  reiiioustrated  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 
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'  Oh,  it  s  quite  impossible  to  dine  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day,'  replied 

Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  at  his  watch.  rut 

'So  it  is '  rejoined  Bob.  *  lunch  is  the  very  thing.  Hallo,  you  s.r.  Lunch  for 
three,  directlv.  and  keep  the  horses  back  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Tell  them  to 
puTevervthin;  they  have  cold  on  the  table,  and  some  bottled  ale.  and  let  us  taste 
vour  verV  best  madeira.'  Issuing  these  orders  with  monstrous  importance  and 
bustN  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  at  once  hurried  into  the  b.use  to  supermtend  the  arrange- 
ments;  in  less  than  five  minutes  he  returned  and  declared  them  to  be  excellent. 

The  qualitv  of  the  lunch  fully  justified  the  eulogium  which  Bob  had  pronounced, 
and  very  great-justice  was  done  to  it.  not  only  by  that  gentleman^u  f-  Ben  Al  en 
Tnd  M?  £kwLk  also.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  three,  the  bottled  ale  and  the 
madeira  were  piomptlv  disposed  of  ;  and  when  (the  horses  bemg  once  more  put  o) 
They  "-med  their  seats,  ^th  the  case-bottle  full  of  the  best  substitute  for  milk - 
punch  that  could  be  procured  on  so  short  a  notice,  the  key-bugle  sounded,  and  the 
red  flag  waved,  without  the  slightest  opposition  on  Mr.  Pickwick  s  part. 

At  the  Hop  Pole  at  Tewkesbury,  they  stopped  to  dine ;  upon  which  occasion 
there  was  more  bottled  ale.  with  some  more  madeira,  and  some  port  besides  ;  and  here 
the  case-bottle  was  replenished  for  the  fourth  time.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
comWn^  stimulants.  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Ben  Allen  fell  fast  asleep  for  thirty  miles, 
while  Bob  and  Mr.  Weller  sang  duets  in  the  dickey.  „  .     .,    .     ,     u      ^    , 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Mr.  Pickwick  roused  himself  sufficiently  to  look  out  o 
the  window  The  straggling  cottages  by  the  road-side,  the  dingj-  hue  of  every  objeet 
^^sibTthe  murkv  atmosphe«.  the  paths  of  cinders  and  brick-dust,  the  deep-red  glow 
o  umJc^^flres  in  the  distance,  the  volumes  of  dense  smoke  iss-ng  heavily  from  hijh 
toppling  chimneys,  blackening  and  obscuring  everj-thing  around  ;  the  glare  of  distant 
ightsTe  ponder;us  waggons  which  toiled  along  the  road,  laden  -^^  d-hmg  rods 
of  iron,  or  piled  with  heavy  goods-all  betokened  their  rapid  approach  to  the  great 

working  town  of  Birmingham.  ^     ..i.„  u„„rf.  „»  »hp 

As  they  rattled  through  the  narrow  thoroughfares  leading  to  the  heart  of  he 
turmoil,  the  sights  and  sounds  of  earnest  occupation  struck  more  forcibly  on  the 
senses.  The  streets  were  thronged  with  working-people.  The  hum  of  labour 
^^Tnd.  1  from  every  house,  lights  gleamed  from  the  long  casement  windows  in  the 
TtUc  stories,  and  thi  whiri  of  wheels  and  noise  of  machinery  shook  the  trembling 
wais.  ?^e  fires,  whose  lurid  sullen  light  had  been  visible  for  miles,  blazed  fiercely 
up  in  the  great  works  and  factories  of  the  town.  The  din  of  hammers,  the  rushing 
^f^steam,  aS  the  dead  heavy  clanking  of  engines,  was  the  harsh  music  which  arose 

'""'^T^rj  was  driving  briskly  through  the  open  streets,  and  past  the  handson.e 
and  well-Hghted  shops  which  intervene  between  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  the 
S!d  Royal  Hotel,  before  Mr.  Pickwick  had  begun  to  consider  the  very-  difficult  and 
delicate  nature  of  the  commission  which  had  carried  him  thither.  ^.       ..        „ 

S.e  delicate  nature  of  this  commission,  and  the  difficulty  of  executing  it  in  a 
satisfactorv  manner,  were  by  no  means  lessened  by  the  voluntary  companionship  of 
M  t^bTa^r  iruth  toW  Mr.  Pick.ick  felt  that  his  presence  on  the  occa^on 
however  con^derate  and  gratifying,  was  by  no  means  an  honour  he  wo^d  wiUin«  y 
have  sought;  in  fact,  he  would  cheerfully  have  given  "^  "^^"/^'VJ  °\ ™J3 
to  have  had  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  removed  to  any  place  at  not  less  than  fifty  miles 

distance,  without  delay. 
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Mr.  Pickwick  had  never  held  any  personal  coniniunicatioii  with  Mr.  Winkle, 
senior,  although  he  had  once  or  twice  corre!.i)onded  wuli  him  l.y  Utter,  and  rctimud 
satisfactory'  answers  to  his  inquiries  coneerning  the  moral  character  and  liehavitiur 
of  his  son  ;  he  felt  nervously  sensible  that  to  wait  upon  him,  for  the  first  time,  attended 
by  Bob  Sawyer  and  Ben  Allen,  Iwth  slightly  fuddletl,  was  not  the  most  ingenious 
and  likely  means  that  could  have  been  hit  upon  to  prejH)ssess  him  in  his  favour. 

*  However,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  endeavouring  to  reassure  himself,  "  I  must  «lo 
the  best  I  can.  I  must  see  him  to-night,  for  I  faithfully  promised  to  do  so.  If  they 
persist  in  accompanying  me.  I  must  make  the  interview  as  brief  as  possible,  and  be 
content  to  hope  that,  for  their  own  sakcs,  they  will  not  expose  themselves.' 

As  he  comforted  himself  with  these  reflections,  the  chaise  stopped  at  the  <loor  of 
the  Old  Royal.  Ben  Allen  having  been  partially  awakened  from  a  stujicndous  sleej), 
and  dragged  out  by  the  collar,  by  Mr.  Sar.  -I  Weller,  Mr.  Pickwick  was  enabled,  to 
alight.  They  were  shown  to  a  comfortable  apartment,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  at  once  pro- 
pounded a  question  to  the  waiter  concerning  the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Winkle's  resulence. 
'  Close  by,  sir,'  said  the  waiter.  '  not  above  five  hundred  yards,  sir.  Mr.  Winkle 
is  a  wharfinger,  sir,  at  the  canal,  sir.  Private  residence  is  not— oh  dear  no,  sir.  nol 
five  hundred  yards,  sir.'  Here  the  waiter  blew  a  candle  out,  and  made  a  feint  of 
lighting  it  again,  in  order  to  afford  Mr.  Pickwick  an  opportunity  of  asking  nny  further 
questions,  if  he  felt  so  disposed. 

'  Take  anything  now,  sir  ?  '    said  the  waiter,  lighting  the  candle  in  desperation 
at  Mr.  Pickwick's  silence.      '  Tea  or  coffee,  sir  ?     Dinner,  sir  ?  ' 
'  Nothing  now.' 

'  Very  good,  sir.      Like  to  order  supper,  sir  ?  ' 
*  Not  just  now.* 

'  Very  good,  sir.'  Here,  iie  walked  softly  to  the  door,  and  then  stopping  short. 
turned  round,  and  said,  with  great  suavity — 

'  Shall  I  send  the  chambermaid,  gentlemen  ?  ' 
'  You  may,  if  you  please,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 
'  If  you  please,  sir.' 

'  And  bring  some  soda  water,'  said  Bob  Sawyer. 

'Soda  water,  sir?  Yes,  sir.'  With  his  mind  apparently  relieved  from  an 
overwhelming  weight,  by  having  at  last  got  an  order  for  something,  the  waiter  imper- 
ceptibly melted  away.  Waiters  never  walk  or  run.  They  have  a  peculiar  and 
mysterious  power  of  skimming  out  of  rooms,  which  other  mortals  possess  not. 

Some  slight  symptoms  of  vitality  having  been  awakened  in  Mr.  Ben  Allen  by 
the  soda  water,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  wash  his  face  and  hands, 
and  to  submit  to  be  brushed  by  Sam.  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Bob  Sawyer  having  also 
repaired  the  disorder  which  the  journey  had  made  in  their  apparel,  the  three  started 
forth,  arm  in  arm,  to  Mr.  Winkle's ;  Bob  Sawyer  impregnating  the  atmosphere  with 
tobacco  smoke  as  he  walked  along. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  in  a  quiet,  substantial-looking  street,  stood  uii  old 
red-brick  house  with  three  steps  before  the  door,  and  a  brass  plate  upon  it,  bearing, 
in  fat  Roman  capitals,  the  words,  '  Mr.  Winkle.'  The  steps  were  very  white,  and  the 
bricks  were  very  red,  and  the  house  was  very  clean ;  and  here  stood  .Mr.  Pickwick, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Allen,  and  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  as  the  clock  struck  ten. 

A  smart  servant  girl  answered  the  knock,  and  started  on  beholding  the  three 
strangers. 
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'  Is  Mr.  Winkle  at  home,  m>  dear  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*  He  is  just  going  to  supper,  sir,'  replied  the  girl.  .  e       t 

•  Give  him  that  card,  if  you  please,*  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick.  Say  I  am  sorrj- 
to  trouble  him  at  so  late  an  hour ;    but  I  am  anxious  to  see  hun  to-night,  and  have 

only  iust  arrived.'  •      u-      j    •    i- 

The  girl  looked  timidly  at  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  who  was  expressmg  his  admiration 
of  her  personal  charms  by  a  variety  of  wonderful  grimaces ;  and  casting  an  eye  at 
the  hatVand  great-coats  which  hung  in  the  passage,  called  another  girl  to  mmd  the 
door  while  she  went  upstairs.  The  sentinel  was  speedily  relieved ;  for  the  girl 
returned  immediately,  and  begging  pardon  of  the  gentlemen  for  leaving  them  m  the 
street  ushered  them  into  a  floor-clothed  back-parlour,  half  office  and  half  dressing- 
room  in  which  the  principal  useful  and  ornamental  articles  of  furniture  were  a  desk, 
a  wash-hand  stand  and  shaving  glass,  a  boot-rack  and  boot-jack,  a  high  stool,  four 
chairs,  a  table,  and  an  old  eight-day  clock.  Over  the  mantelpiece  were  the  sunken 
doors  of  an  iron  safe,  while  a  couple  of  hanging  shelves  for  books,  an  almanack,  and 
several  files  of  dusty  papers,  decorated  the  walls.  .  ,   ,.  ,.^.  , 

'  Very  sorry  to  leave  you  standing  at  the  door,  sir,'  said  the  girl,  lighting  a  lamp, 
and  addressing  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  wiiming  smile.  '  but  you  was  quite  strangers  to 
me ;   and  we  hwe  such  a  many  trampers  that  only  come  to  see  what  they  can  lay 

their  hands  on,  that  really '  .       j  m     d-  u    •  i 

'  There  is  not  the  least  occasion  for  any  apology,  my  dear,    said  Mr.  Pickwick 

good  humouredly.  ,  _xi.  u- 

'  Not  the  slightest,  my  love.'  said  Bob  Sawyer,  playfully  stretching  forth  his  arms, 
and  skipping  from  side  to  side,  as  if  to  prevent  the  young  lady's  leaving  the  room. 

The  young  lady  was  not  at  all  softened  by  these  allurements,  for  she  at  once 
expressed  her  opinion  that  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  was  an  '  odous  creetur ' ;  and.  on  his 
becoming  rather  more  pressing  in  his  attentions,  imprinted  her  fair  fin^rs  upon  his 
face  and  bounced  out  of  the  room  with  many  expressions  of  aversion  and  contempt 

Deprived  of  the  voung  lady's  society.  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  proceeded  to  divert  himself 
bv  peeping  into  the  desk,  looking  into  all  the  table-drawers,  feigning  to  pick  the  lock 
of  the  iron  safe,  turning  the  almanack  with  its  face  to  the  wall,  trying  on  the  boots 
of  Mr  Winkle,  senior,  over  his  own.  and  making  several  other  humorous  experiments 
upon  the  furniture,  all  of  whioh  afforded  Mr.  Pickwick  unspeakable  horror  and  agony, 
and  yielded  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  proportionate  delight.  „     ,        j      ^ 

At  length  the  d  or  opened,  and  a  little  old  gentleman  in  a  su-iff-coloured  suit, 
with  a  head  and  face  the  precise  counterpart  of  those  belonging  to  Mr.  Wmkle  junior 
excepting  that  he  was  rather  bald,  trotted  into  the  room  with  Mr.  Pickwicks  card 
in  one  hand,  and  a  silver  candlestick  in  the  other,  ....         ^i. 

'  Mr.  Pickwick,  sir,  how  do  you  do  ? '  said  Winkle  the  elder,  putting  down  the 
candlestick  and  proffering  his  hand.  '  Hope  I  see  you  well,  sir.  Glad  to  see  you. 
Be  seated,  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  beg.  sir.     This  gentleman  is '         .    ^  .     . , 

'  My  friend.  Mr.  Sawyer,'  interposed  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  your  son  s  friend. 

'  Oh,'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  the  elder,  looking  rather  grimly  at  Bob.        I  hope  you 

are  well,  sir.' 

'  Right  as  a  trivet,  sir,'  replied  Bob  Sawyer. 

'  This  other  gentleman.'  cried  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  is,  as  you  will  see,  when  you  have 
read  the  letter  with  which  I  am  entrusted,  a  very  near  relative,  or  I  should  rather  say 
a  very  particular  friend  of  your  sons.     His  name  is  Allen.' 
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'  Thai  gentleman  1 '  inquiml  ^Ir.  Winkle,  puintinj;  with  the  card  tnwiird-  Bt  n 
Allen,  who  had  fallen  askeii  in  an  uttitmle  wliieh  left  nothing  of  hini  visible  lnit  liis 
spine  and  his  coat  collar. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  on  the  point  of  rei)lyinR  to  the  t|Utstion,  aiiu  rtiiliii«  Mr. 
Benjamin  Allen's  name  and  honourable  distinctions  at  full  lenjith,  when  the  spnuhtly 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  with  a  view  of  rousing  his  friend  to  a  sense  of  his  situation,  intlictiil 
a  startling  pinch  upon  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm,  ulneh  caused  him  to  jump  up  with 
a  shriek.  Suddenly  aware  that  lie  was  in  the  jircsence  of  a  stranger,  -Mr.  Ben  AIK  u 
advanced  and,  shaking  Mr.  Winkle  most  affectionately  by  l«.th  hands  for  al)out  Uw 
minutes,  murmured,  in  some  half-intelligible  fragments  of  sentences,  the  great  delight 
he  felt  in  seeing  him,  and  a  hospitable  iiic|uiry  whether  hi  felt  disposed  to  take  any  - 
thing  after  his  walk,  or  would  prefer  waiting  "  till  tlinner-time  '  ;  which  done,  he  sat 
down  and  gazed  about  him  with  a  petrified  stare,  as  if  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
where  he  was,  which  indeed  he  had  not. 

All  this  was  most  embarrassing'  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  the  more  especially  as  Mr. 
Winkle,  senior,  evinced  palpable  astonishment  at  the  eccentric— not  to  say  extra- 
ordinary— behaviour  of  his  two  companions.  To  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue  at 
once,  he  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  presenting  it  to  Mr.  Winkle,  senior,  said-  - 

'This  letter,  sir,  is  from  your  son.  You  will  see,  by  its  contents,  that  on  your 
favourable  and  fatherly  consideration  of  it.  deitend  his  future  liapi)iness  and  welfare. 
Will  you  oblige  me  by  giving  it  the  calmest  and  coolest  perusal,  and  by  ilis<iissing  the 
subject  afterwards,  with  me.  in  the  tone  and  si)irit  in  which  alone  it  ought  to  be  ilis- 
cussed  ?  You  may  judge  of  the  importance  «)f  your  decision  to  your  son,  and  his 
intense  anxiety  upon  the  subject,  by  ni>  waiting  upon  you,  without  an>  i)revious 
warning,  at  so"  late  an  hour;  and.'  idded  Mr.  Pickwick,  glancing  slightly  at  his  two 
coin»ianif>ns,  '  and  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances.' 

Wit  his  prelude,  Mr.  Pickwick  placed  four  closely  written  sides  of  extra  super- 
fine wire-wove  penitence  in  the  hands  of  the  astoumled  Mr.  Winkle,  senior.  Then 
reseating  himself  in  his  chair,  he  watched  his  looks  and  manner  :  anxiously,  it  is  true, 
but  with  the  open  front  of  a  gentleman  who  feels  he  has  taken  no  part  which  he  need 
excuse  or  palliate. 

The  old  wharfinger  turned  the  letter  over  ;  looked  at  the  front,  back,  and  sides  ; 
made  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  fat  little  boy  on  the  seal  ;  raised  his  eyes  to 
Mr.  Pickwick's  face  ;  and  then,  seating  himself  on  the  high  st<K)l.  and  drawing  the 
lamp  closer  to  him,  broke  the  wax.  unfolded  the  epistle,  and  lifting  it  to  the  light, 
he  prepared  to  read. 

Just  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Bol)  Sawyer,  whose  wit  had  Iain  dormant  for  some 
minutes,  placed  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  and  made  a  face  after  the  portraits  of  the 
late  Mr.  Grimaldi,  as  clown.  It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Winkle,  senior,  instead  of 
being  deeply  engaged  in  reading  the  letter,  as  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  thought,  chanced  to 
be  looking  over  the  top  of  it  at  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  himself ;  rightly 
conjecturing  that  the  face  aforesaid  was  nmdc  in  ridicule  and  derision  of  his  own 
person,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Bob  with  such  expressive  sternness,  that  the  late  Mr. 
Grimaldi's  lineaments  gradually  resolved  them^elves  into  a  very  line  expression  of 
hurpUitv  and  confusion. 

*  Did  you  speak,  sir  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Winkle,  senior,  after  an  awful  silence. 
'  No,  sir,'  replied  Bob,  with  no  remains  of  the  clown  aliout  him,  save  and  except 
the  extreme  redness  of  his  cheeks. 
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'  You  are  sure  you  did  not,  sir  ?  '  said  Mr.  Winkle,  senior. 

'  Oh  Hpar  ves  sir.  auite,'  replied  Bob. 

*  fthought  y^u  did,  sir,;  rejoined  the  old  gentleman,  with  indignant  emphas... 

*  Perhaps  you  looked  at  me,  sir  ?  '  . 

'  Oh  no,  sir,  not  at  ail.'  replied  Bob.  with  extreme  civility  • 

'  fl  very  glad  to  hear  it,  sir.'  said  Mr.  Winkle,  senior.      Havmg  f,«wned  upon 
the  abasTed  SoYwith  great  magnificenee.  the  old  gentleman  again  brought  the  letter 

"^V^^^^^^tl:^^  turned  from  the  bottom  line  o,  the  fu^t 

E  an'J  r^m  t^e^  ^ttomTtt'  tLd  to  the  top  of  the  fourth  ;  but  not  the  slight.t 
alteit^n  o7countenanee  afforded  a  clue  to  the  feeliv.gs  with  which  he  received  the 
Announcement  of  his  son's  marriage,  which  Mr.  Pickwick  knew  was  m  the  very  first 

''^"  Hr«ad"the  letter  to  the  last  word  ;  folded  it  again  with  all  the  carefulness  and 
oreci"on  of  a  man  of  business;  and,  just  when  Mr.  Pickwick  expected  sonie  great 
iZ^t  ol  feeling,  dipped  a  pen  in  the  inkstand,  and  said  as  quietly  as  d  he  were 
speaking  on  the  most  ordinary  counting-house  topic- 

'  What  is  Nathaniel's  address,  Mr.  Pickwick  T 

'  The  George  and  Vulture,  at  present,'  replied  that  gentleman. 

'  George  and  Vulture.      Where  is  that  ?  ' 

'  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street.' 

'  In  the  City  ?  ' 

The  old  gentleman  methodically  indorsed  the  address  on  the  back  of  the  letter; 
and  then,  placing  it  in  the  desk,  which  he  locked,  said  as  he  got  off  the  stool  and  put 

the  bunch  of  keys  in  his  pocket —  ,r     «■  i     •  i  9  • 

•Tsuppose  there  is  nothing  else  which  need  detam  us  Mr.  Pickwick  ? 
'  Nothing  else,  my  dear  sir  ! '  observed  that  warm-hearted  person  m  indignant 
amazement.  ^  '  Nothing  else  !  Have  you  no  opinion  to  express  on  this  momemous 
eventTn  our  young  friend's  life  ?  No  assurance  to  convey  to  h.m,  through  me  of 
t^econtinuLce  of  your  affection  and  protection  ?  Nothing  to  say  which  will  cheer 
fnd  rsSS.  and  the  anxious  girl  who  looks  to  him  for  comfort  and  support  1 

^'  'Twm  crside"'  replied  the  old  gentleman.  '  I  have  nothing  to  say  just  now. 
I  am  a  man  of  business.  Mr.  Pickwick.  I  never  commit  myself  hast,  y  m  any  affair 
and  f^m  what  I  see  of  this,  I  by  no  means  like  the  appearance  of  it.     A  thousand 

^""^Yo^t  ™er?;irhl';?ttl:;posed  Ben  Allen,  just  awake  enough  to  know  that 
he  hJTpent  J  thousand  pounds  without  the  smallesL  difficulty.  'You  re  an 
intHlioent  man.      Bob.  he  's  a  ver>'  knowing  fellow  this. 

•I  1  very  happv  to  find  that  you  do  me  the  justice  to  make  the  admission,  sir, 
said  Mr.  Winkle,  senior,  looking  contemptuously  at  Ben  Allen,  who  was  shakmg  his 
Tei  p«>foundly^  '  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Pickwick,  that  when  I  gave  my  son  a  roving 
See  rr  ve^  or  so.  to  see  something  of  men  and  manners  (which  he  has  done  under 
vour  auspice's),  so  that  he  might  not  enter  into  life  a  mere  boarding-school  milksop, 
to  iL  InS  bv  everybody.  I  never  bargained  for  this.  He  knows  that,  vejy  weU^ 
Z  a  I  w ittdr^w  mv  countenance  from  him  on  this  account,  he  has  no  call  to  be 
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surprised.      He    shall   hear    from    me,    Mr.    I'lckwick.      l.ood-nijih*.   sir.     Margaret, 
open  the  door.' 

All  this  time,  Boh  Sawyer  had  heen  nudging  Mr.  Ben  Allen  to  say  somcthin«<>ii 
the  right  side ;  Ben  accordingly  now  hurst,  without  the  slightist  prcliminarx  iiotirt . 
into  a  brief  but  impassioned  piece  of  elo<]ucnic. 

'  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  staring  ut  llu-  old  gentkm  m,  out  of  u  pair  of  very  dim 
and  languid  eyes,  and  working  his  right  arm  vehemently  up  and  down,  "  you— \ou 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.' 

'As  the  lady's  brother,  of  course  >ou  are  an  excellent  judge  of  the  question." 
retorted  Mr.  Winkle,  senior.  'There;  that's  enough.  Pra>-  say  no  more,  Mr. 
Pickwick.      Good-night,  gentlemen  ! ' 

With  these  words  the  old  gentleman  took  up  the  candlestick,  and  openuig  the 
room  door,  politelv  motioned  towards  the  jiassage. 

'  You  will  regret  this,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  setting  his  teeth  close  together  to  keep 
down  his  choler  ;   for  he  felt  how  important  r.ie  effect  might  prove  to  his  young  friend. 

'  I  am  at  present  of  a  different  opinion,"  calmly  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  senior.  '  Once 
again,  gentlemen,  I  wish  >  ou  a  good  night.' 

Mr.  Pickwick  walked,  with  angry  strides,  into  the  street.  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer, 
completely  quelled  by  the  decision  of  the  old  gentleman's  manner,  took  the  same 
course.  Mr.  Ben  Alleit  s  hat  rolled  down  the  steps  iumiediately  afterwards,  and 
Mr.  Ben  Allen's  bodv  followed  it  directly.  The  whole  party  went  silent  and  supper- 
less  to  bed  ;  and  Mr.'  Pickwick  thought,  just  before  he  fell  asleep,  that  if  he  had  known 
Mr.  Winkle,  senior,  had  been  quite  so  much  of  a  man  of  business,  it  was  extremely 
probable  he  might  never  have  waited  upon  him  on  such  an  errand. 
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IN  WHICH  MR.  PICKWICK  KXCOl  NTEKS  .VN  OLD  AC«jrAISTANCE— 
TO  WHICH  FOKTUNATE  CIKCUMSTANCK  THE  KEAOEH  IS  MAINLY 
INDEBTED  FOIl  MATTER  <)F  THRILLING  INTEREST  HEREIN  SET 
DOWN,  CONCERNING  TWO  (JREAT  IMBLIC  MEN  OF  MIGHT  AND 
POWER 

THE  morning  which  broke  upon  Mr.  Pickwick's  sight,  at  eight  o'clock,  was 
not  at  all  calculated  to  elevate  his  spirits,  or  to  lessen  the  depression  which 
the  unlookerf-for  result  of  his  embassy  inspired.  The  sky  was  dark  and 
gloomy,  the  air  was  ilamp  and  raw,  the  streets  were  wet  and  sloppy.  The 
smoke  hung  sluggishly  above  the  chinmey-t.  ps  as  if  it  lacked  the  courage  to  rise,  and 
the  rain  came  slowly  and  doj^gedly  down,  as  if  it  had  not  even  the  spirit  to  pour. 
A  game-cock  in  the  stable-vard,  deprived  of  every  spark  of  his  accustomed  an-nrn- 
tion,  balanced  himself  dismally  on  one  leg  in  a  corner  ;  a  donkey,  moping  with  drooj.- 
ing  head  under  the  narrow  roof  of  an  outhouse,  appeared  from  h-s  meditative  and 
miserable  countenance  to  be  conttinplating  suicide.  In  the  street,  umbrellas  were 
the  only  things  to  be  seen,  and  the  clicking  of  pattens  and  splashing  of  rain-drops 
were  the  onlv  sounds  to  Ite  heard. 
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The  breakfast  was  interrupted  by  very  little  conversation  ;  even  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer 
felt  the  influence  of  the  weather,  and  the  previous  day's  exc.tement  In  h.s  ou^n 
expressive  langt.age  he  was  '  floored/  So  was  Mr.  Ben  Allen.  So  was  Mr.  P.ekw.ck. 
I„  protr«=ted  expectation  of  the  weather  clearing  up.  the  last  evening  paper 
from  London  was  read  and  re-read  with  an  intensity  of  interest  only  known  m  cases 
ofTxt^me  destitution ;  everv-  inch  of  the  carpet  was  walked  over  w.  h  su.ular  jHr- 
lerance  ;  the  windows  were  looked  out  of  often  enough  to  justify  the  .mposa.on 
Tf  an  add  tional  dutv  upon  them  ;  all  kinds  of  topics  of  conversation  were  started, 
^nd  failed;  and  at  ien^h  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  noon  had  arnved  without  a  change 
for  the  better,  rang  the  ».ell  resolutely  and  ordered  out  the  cha.se.  ^     ,      ^.        ^ 

Although  the  roads  were  miry,  and  the  mizzling  rain  came  down  harder  than  ,t 
had  done  yet,  and  although  the  mud  and  wet  splashed  m  at  the  open  wmdows  of  the 
carriage  to  s^ieh  an  extent  that  the  discomfort  was  aln.ost  as  great  *<>  the  pa.r  of 
inside?  as  to  the  pair  of  outsides,  still  there  was  so.nethmg  m  the  motion,  and  h 
L^  of  being  up  and  doing,  which  was  so  infinitely  superior  to  bemg  pent  m  a  dull 
^m."ooking  at  the  dull  rain  dripping  into  a  dull  street,  that  they  all  agreed,  on 
Z^ng.  thaf  the  change  was  a  great  improvement,  and  wondered  how  they  could 
Dossibl"  have  delayed  making  it.  as  long  as  they  had  done. 

When  they  stopped  to  change  at  Coventr> .  the  steam  ascended  from  the  horses 
in  such  clouds  as  wholly  to  obscure  the  hostler,  whose  voice  was  however  heard  o 
dedJe  from  the  mist,  that  he  expected  the  first  GoM  Meda  fn>m  t^e  H™f  oeie^^ 
on  their  next  distribution  of  rewards,  for  takmg  the  postboy  s  hat  off.  the  water 
dLending  from  the  brim  of  which,  the  invisible  gentleman  ''^^^'f^.^^l'^!^^^^ 
have  drowned  him  (the  postboy),  but  for  his  great  presence  of  mmd  m  tearmg  it 
promptly  from  his  headend  drying  the  gasping  man's  countenance  with  a  w.s,, 

"^  '*This  is  pleasant.'  said  Bob  Sawyer,  turning  up  his  coat  eoUar.  and  pulling  the 
shawl  over  his  mouth  to  concentrate  the  fumes  of  a  glass  of  brandy  just  swallowed. 
'  Wery,'  replied  Sam,  composedly. 
'  You  don't  seem  to  mind  it.'  observed  Bob. 

■  Vy.  I  don't  exactly  see  no  good  my  mindin'  on  it  'ud  do.  sir.  rephed  Sam. 
'  That 's  an  unanswerable  reason,  anyhow.'  said  Bob. 

•  Yes   sir.'  rejoined  Mr.  Weller.      '  Wotever  is.  is  right,  as  the  young  nobleman 
sveetly  remarked  wen  they  put  him  down  in  the  pension  list  'cos  h,s  mother  s  uncle  s 
vife's  grandfather  vunce  lit  the  king's  pipe  vith  a  portable  tmder-box. 
'  Not  a  bad  notion  that,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  approvingly. 
'Just  wot  the  younp  nobleman  said  ev'ry  quarter-day  arterwards  for  the  rest 
nf  his  life      "olicd  Mr.  Weller.  .  ,     . 

'  wL  over  called  in.'  inquired  Sam.  glancing  at   the  driver,  after  a  diort 

silence,  and  i-     ering  his  voice  to  a  mysterious  whisper:    '  wos  you  ever  called  in. 
ven  you  wos  "prentice  to  a  sawbones,  to  wisit  a  postboy  ? 
'  I  don't  remember  that  I  ever  was.' replied  Bob  Sawyer. 

•  You  never  see  a  postboy  in  that  'ere  hospital  as  you  rvalked  (as  they  says  o  the 
ghosts),  did  you  ?  '  demanded  Sam. 

'  No.'  replied  Bob  Sawyer.      '  I  don't  think  I  ever  did. 

'  Never  know'd  a  churchyard  where  there  wos  a  postboy  s  tombstone,  or  sec  a 
dead  postboy,  did  you  ?  '  inquired  Sam,  pursuing  his  catechism. 
'  No,'  rejoined  Bob,  '  I  never  did.* 
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'Nol'  '-joined  Sam,  triuniphunlly.  '  Xor  iicvtr  vill  ;  uml  llicrc-s  another 
thing  that  no  man  never  see.  and  that  s  a  dead  donkt> .  No  man  luvor  see  a  dead 
donkey,  'eept  the  gen'lin'n  in  the  lihick  silk  smalls  us  know'd  the  young  (M.nuin  us 
kep"  a  goat;  and  that  wos  u  Freneh  donkey,  so  wery  likely  he  wurnt  wun  o'  tl.e 
reg'lar  breed.' 

•  Well,  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  posthov  s  Y  '  asked  Boh  Sawyer. 

'  This  here,'  replied  Sam.  *  Without  goin'  so  far  as  to  assert,  us  some  wtry 
sensible  people  do.  that  postlwys  and  donkeys  is  lK)th  immortal,  wot  I  say  is  this  . 
that  wenever  they  feels  theirsclves  gettin"  stiff  and  past  their  work,  they  just  nd.s 
off  together,  wun  postlwy  to  a  pair  n  the  usual  wa\  ;  wot  l)ccomc8  on  em  iioIkhIs 
knows,  but  it 's  wery  proijahle  as  the>  starts  avay  to  take  their  pleasure  in  some  other 
vorld.'for  there  ain't  a  man  alive  as  ever  see,  either  .»  donkey  or  a  postlioy,  a  Ukin' 

his  pleasure  in  this  ! ' 

Expatiating  up)n  this  learned  and  remarkable  theory,  antl  eiting  many  curious 
statistical  and  other  facts  in  its  suj.port.  Sam  WelUr  heguile.i  the  time  until  they 
reached  Dunchurch,  where  a  dry  postl.oy  and  fresh  horses  were  procured  ;  the  next 
stage  was  Daventry,  and  the  next  Toweester  ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  stage  it  rai  v.l 
harder  than  it  had  done  at  the  beginning. 

'  I  say,'  remonstrated  Bob  Sawyei-.  looking  in  at  the  coach-window,  as  they  pulled 
up  before  the  door  of  the  Saracen's  Head,  Towc-ster,  '  this  wont  do,  you  know." 

'  Bless  me !  *  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  just  awaking  from  a  nap,  '  i  'm  afraid  you  re 

wet.' 

'Oh   you   are,   are   you?"    returned    Bob.      'Yes,    I   am,   a   httle   that   way. 

Uncomfortably  damp,  perhcps." 

Bob  did  look  dampish,  inasmuch  as  the  rain  was  streaming  from  his  neck,  elbows, 
cuffs,  skirts,  and  knees ;  and  his  whole  apparel  shone  so  with  the  wet.  that  it  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  full  suit  of  prepared  oilskin. 

'  I  am  rather  wet,'  said  Bob,  giving  himself  a  shake,  and  casting  a  little  hyt  rauhc 
shower  around,  like  a  Newfoundland  dog  just  emerged  from  the  wr,»er. 

'  I  think  it 's  quite  impossible  to  go  on  to-night,"  interpose*!  Ben. 

•  Out  of  the  question,  sir,"  remarked  Sam  Weller,  coming  to  .issist  in  the  confer- 
ence •  '  it 's  a  cruelty  to  animals,  sir,  to  ask  'em  to  d»  it.  There  "s  beds  here  sir,' 
said  Sam.  addressing  his  master,  'everything  clean  and  comfortable.  \Ner>  good 
little  dinner,  sir,  thev  can  get  ready  in  half  an  hour-  pair  of  fowls,  sir.  and  a  weal 
cutlet ;  French  beans,  'taturs,  tart,  and  tidiness.  You  'd  l|etter  stop  vere  you  are, 
sir  if  I  might  recommend     Take  adwice,  sir,  as  the  doctor  said.' 

'  The  host  of  the  Saracens  Head  opportunely  appeared  at  this  moment,  to  confirm 
Mr  Weller's  statement  relative  to  the  accommodations  of  the  establishment,  and  to 
ba^k  his  entreaties  with  a  variety  of  dismal  conjectures  regarding  the  state  ..f  the 
roads  .he  doubt  of  fresh  horses  being  to  be  had  at  the  next  stage,  the  dead  certainty 
of  its'raining  all  night,  the  equally  morUil  certainty  of  its  clearing  up  m  the  morning, 
and  other  topics  of  inducement  familiar  to  innkee])ers. 

'  Well '  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  '  but  I  must  send  a  letter  to  London  h>  some  convey- 
ance, so  that  it  may  be  delivered  the  very  first  thing  in  the  iimming.  or  I  must  go 
forward  at  all  hazards.' 

The  landlord  smiled  his  delight.  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  for  the  gentleman 
to  enclose  a  letter  in  a  sheet  of  brown  paper,  and  send  it  on.  either  by  the  mail  or 
the  night  coach  from  Birmingham.      If  the  gentleman  were  particularly  anxious  to 
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have  it  left  as  soon  88  possible,  he  might  write  ouUide.  'To  be  delivered  immediatolj  ; 

which  was  sun.  to  be  attended  to  ;  or  '  Pay  U.e  ».earer  haW-a-crown  extra  for  instant 

delivery,'  which  was  surer  still. 

'  Very  well.' said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  then  we  will  stop  here. 

•  Lights  in  the  Sun.  John  :  n.akc  up  the  fire  ;  the  gentlemen  are  wet !  cr.ed  the 
landlord  '  This  way.  gentlen^en  ;  don't  trouble  yourselves  about  the  postboy  now. 
^r       r  11  send  him  to  you  when  you  ring  for  him  sir.      Now  John,  the  candle- 

The  candles  were  brought,  the  fire  was  stirred  up.  and  a  fresh  log  of  wood  thrown 
on.  In  ten  minutes'  Umc.  a  waiter  was  laying  the  cloth  for  dmner  the  curtams  were 
drawn  the  fire  blading  brightly,  and  everything  looked  (as  everjthmg  always  does. 
fnaTrd^nt  English  inns) 'as  if  the  travellers  had  been  expected,  and  the.r  con.forts 

'--'TFlt^T^nt  a  side  table,  and  h.«.ti.y  inditcKi  a  note  to  Mr.  Winkle, 
merely  informing  him  that  he  was  detained  by  stress  of  weather  but  would  certemly 
^1^  Lndon  next  day  ;  until  when  he  deferred  any  account  of  h.s  proceedmp,.  Th.s 
n^te  w^  hastily  made  into  a  parcel,  and  despatched  to  the  bar  per  Mr.  Samuel  VVeller. 

S^am  left  it  with  the  landlady,  and  was  returning  to  pul  h.s  master  s  boots  off 
after  drving  himself  by  the  kitchen  fire.  when,  glancing  casually  through  a  half-opened 
door,  he  was  arrested  by  the  sight  of  a  gentleman  w.th  a  ^ndy  head  who  had  a  large 
bundle  of  newspapers  lying  on  the  table  before  him.  and  was  perusmg  the  lead.ng 
Se  of  one  with  a  settled  sneer  which  curled  up  his  n.se  and  all  h.s  other  features 
into  a  majestic  expression  of  haughty  contempt.  . 

'  Hallo  !  •  said  Sam.  '  I  ought  to  know  that  'ere  head  and  them  features ;  the 
eye-glass,  too.  and  the  broad-brimmed  tile  1      Eatansvill  to  vit.  or  I  m  a  Ron«n- 

Sam  was  taken  with  a  troublesome  cough,  at  once,  for  the  purpose  of  attract mg 
the  gentleman's  attention  ;  the  gentleman  starting  at  the  sound  m.sed  h.s  head 
and  W  eye-glass,  and  disclosed  to  view  the  profound  and  thoughtful  features  of 
Mr.  Pott,  of  the  Eatanswill  Gazette.  »     .    t, 

'  Bc^gin'  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  Sam,  advancing  with  a  bow.    my  master  s  here, 

^'"  ^Hush,  hush  ! '  cried  Pott,  drawing  Sam  into  the  room,  and  closing  the  door, 
with  a  countenance  of  mysterious  dread  and  apprehension. 

'  Wot  -s  the  matter,  sir  ?  '  inquired  Sam.  looking  vacantly  about  him. 

'  Not  a  whisper  of  my  name.'  replied  Pott :  '  this  is  a  buff  neighbourh«>od.  If 
the  ex.    -^  and  irritable  populace  knew  I  was  here.  I  should  be  torn  to  pieces. 

'  No  !     Vould  you.  sir  ?  '  inquired  Sam. 

'  I  should  be  the  victim  of  their  fury.'  replied  Pott.        Now.  young  man.  what 

°^  ^?He"'sfstopping  hereto-night  on  hia  vay  to  town,  vith  a  couple  of  friends.'  replied 

'  Is  Mr.  Winkle  one  of  them  ?  '  inquired  Pott,  with  a  slight  frown. 

'  No,  sir.     Mr.  Vinkle  stops  at  home  now,"  rejomed  Sam.       He  s  married. 

'  Married  ! '  exclaimed  Pott,  with  frightful  vehemence.  He  stopped,  sm.led 
darkly,  and  added,  in  a  low,  vindictive  tone,  '  It  serves  h.m  right  1  ,..,_,    , 

Hkving  given  vent  to  this  cruel  ebullition  of  deadly  malice  and  cold-blooded 
triumph  over  a  fallen  enemy,  Mr.  Pott  inquired  whether  Mr.  Pickwick  s  fnends  were 
'  blue  •  Receiving  a  most  satisfactory  answer  in  the  afiBrmative  from  Sam  who 
knew  as  much  about  the  matter  as  Pott  himself,  he  consented  to  accompany  h.m  to 
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Mr.  Pickwick's  room,  where  a  hearty  welcome  nwaited  him.      An  unreetiunl  t<>  eliil> 
dinners  together  was  at  once  made  ami  ratified 

•  And  how  are  matters  jjoinn  on  in  Eatanswill  ?  '  inquiretl  Mr.  I'iekwiek.  when 
Pott  had  taken  a  seat  near  the  fire,  and  the  whole  party  hu.l  Rot  their  wet  ho-.ts  off. 
and  dry  slippers  on.      '  Is  the  Indept-ndenl  still  in  Uinn  '! ' 

•  Tlie  Independent,  sir,'  replied  Pott,  '  is  still  dru«uii.«  on  a  wretched  ami  ImKcrmi: 
career.  Abhorred  and  despised  by  even  the  few  who  arc  copiisant  of  its  miseral.l. 
and  disgraceful  existence  ;  stifled  by  the  very  tilth  it  sio  profusely  s<-alters  ;  rendered 
deal  and  blind  bv  the  exhalations  of  its  own  slime  ;  ti.e  obscene  journal,  happily 
unconscious  of  its  degratled  state,  is  rapi.lly  sinkm^  beneath  that  treachennis  mud 
which,  while  it  seems  to  give  it  a  firm  standing  with  the  low  ami  debase«l  .lasses  of 
society,  is  nevertheless  rising  alwve   its  detested  heml,  ami  will  s|Kedily  engidf  it 

for  ever.' 

Having  delivered  this  manifesto  (which  formed  a  .-ortion  of  his  last  week  s  leader) 
with  vehement  articulation,  the  etlitor  paused  to  take  brtath,  and  looked  majestieallx 
at  Bob  Sawyer. 

'  You  are  a  young  man,  sir,'  said  Pott. 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  n.nlded. 

'  So  are  you,  sir,'  said  Pott,  addressing  Mr.  Ben  Allen. 

Ben  admitted  the  soft  impeachment. 

'  And  are  both  deeply  imbued  with  those  blue  principles,  which,  so  lonj;  as  1  live. 
I  have  pledged  myself  to'thc  people  of  these  kingdoms  to  support  and  to  maintain  Y  ' 

suggested  Pott. 

'  Why,  I  don't  exactly  know  about  that,'  rei)lied  Bob  Sawyer.      •  I  am      - 

'  Not  buff,  Mr.  Pickwick,'  interrujited  Pott,  drawing  back  his  chair,  '  your  friend 

is  not  buff,  sir  ?  '  .     ,     n 

'  No,  no,'  rejoined  Bob,  '  I  'm  a  kind  of  plaid  at  |)reser.t ;    a  compt>und  of  all 

sorts  of  colours.' 

'  A  waverer.'  said  Pott,  solemnly,  '  a  waverer.  I  should  like  to  show  you  a 
series  of  eight  articles,  sir,  that  have  appeared  in  the  Eatanswill  (iazette.  I  think 
I  may  venture  to  say  that  you  would  not  be  long  in  establishing  your  ..i)iiiions  on  a 
firm  and  solid  blue  basis,  sir.' 

'  I  dare  say  I  should  turn  very  blue,  long  before  I  got  to  the  end  of  them,  resp.)nde(l 

Bob.  ,  ,    .  » 

Mr.  Pott  looked  dubiously  at  Bob  Sawyer  for  some  seconds,  and,  I   r,,,,,!;  to 

Mr.  Pickwick,  said—  ,  .u 

'You  have  seen  the  literary  articles  which  have  appeared  at  intervals  in  the 
Eatanswill  Gazette  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  months,  and  which  have  excited 
such  general  -I  mav  sav  such  universal— attention  and  admiration  ?  ' 

'  Why,'  replied"  Mr.  Pickwick,  slightly  embarrassed  by  the  question,  '  the  fact 
is,  I  have'  been  so  much  engaged  in  other  wa>  s,  that  I  reallv  have  nut  hud  an 
opportunitv  of  perusing  them.' 

'  You  should  do  so,  sir,'  said  Pott,  with  a  severe  countenance. 

'  I  will,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  They  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  copious  review  of  a  work  on  Chinese  metaphysics, 

sir,'  said  Pott. 

'  Oh,"  observed  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  from  your  pen,  I  hope  i 

'  From  the  pen  of  my  critic,  sir,'  rejoined  Pott  with  dignity. 
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'  An  abstruse  subject,  I  should  conceive.'  snid  Mr.  Pickwick. 
■  Vcrv.  sir.'  responded  Pott,  looking  intens'      sage.      'He  crammed  for  it.  to  use 
a  technicHi  but  expressive  tenii ;    he  read  up  for  the  fubject.  at  my  desire,  in  the 

•  Iiuiee.!  :  •  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  '  I  was  not  aware  that  that  valuable  work 
contained  any  information  respecting  Chinese  metophysics.' 

'  He  i«ad.  sir.'  rejoined  Pott,  laying  his  hand  on  Mr.  Pickwick  s  knee,  and  looking 
round  with  a  smile  of  intellectual  superiority,  'he  read  for  metaphysics  under  the 
letter  M.  and  for  China  under  the  letter  C,  and  combined  his  information,  sir 

Mr  Pott's  features  assumed  so  much  additional  grandeur  at  the  recollection  of 
the  power  and  research  displayed  in  the  learned  effusions  in  question,  that  som.- 
minutes  elapsed  before  Mr.  Pickwick  felt  emboldened  to  renew  the  conversation  ; 
at  length  as  the  editors  countenance  gradually  relaxed  into  its  customary  expression 
of  moral  supremacy,  he  vent  .red  to  resume  the  discourse  by  askmg- 

'  Is  it  fair  to  inquire  what  great  object  has  brought  you  so  far  from  nome  ? 
'  That  object  which  actuates  and  animates  me  in  all  my  gigantic  labours,  sir, 
replied  Pott,  with  a  calm  smile  ;  "  my  country's  good.' 

'  I  supposed  it  was  some  public  misMon,'  observed  Mr.  Pickwick.  .     .  ,     , 

'  Yes.  sir.'  resumed  Pott.  '  it  is.'  Here,  bending  towards  V  Pickwick  he 
whispered  in  a  deep  hollow  voice.  '  A  buff  ball.  sir.  will  take  place  in  Birmingham 
to-morrow  evening.' 

'  God  bless  me  '. '  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 
'  Yes,  sir.  and  supper,'  added  Pott. 
'  You  don't  say  so  ! '  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Pott  nodded  portentously.  ,  .     .     ,  . 

Now  although  Mr.  Pickwick  feigned  to  stand  aghast  at  this  disclosure,  he  was 
so  little  versed  in  local  politics  that  he  was  unable  to  form  an  adequate  comprehen- 
sion of  the  importance  of  the  dire  conspiracy  it  referred  to ;  observing  which, 
Mr.  Pott,  drawing  forth  the  last  number  of  the  EatanswiU  Gazette,  and  refemng  to 
the  same,  delivered  himself  of  the  following  paragraph  :— 

•HOLE-AND-CORNER  BUFFERY 
'  A  reptile  contemporary  has  recently  sweltered  forth  his  black  venom  in  the 
vain  and  hopeless  attempt  of  sullying  the  fair  name  of  our  distinguished  and  excellent 
representative,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Slumkey-that  Slumkey  whom  we,  long  before 
he  eained  his  present  noble  and  exalted  position,  predicted  would  one  day  be,  as  he 
now  i«.  at  once  his  country's  brightest  honour,  and  her  proudest  boast :  alike  her 
bold  defender  and  her  honest  pride— our  reptile  contemporary.  I  say,  has  made 
himself  merrv,  at  the  expense  of  a  superbly  embossed  plated  coal-scuttle,  which  has 
been  presented  to  that  glorious  man  by  his  enraptured  constituents,  and  towards  the 
purchase  of  which,  the  nameless  wretch  insinuates,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Slumkey 
himself  contributed,  through  a  confidential  friend  of  his  butler's,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  sum  subscribed.  Why,  does  not  the  crawling  creature  see,  that 
even  if  this  be  the  fact,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Slumkey  only  appears  m  a  still  more 
amiable  and  radiant  light  than  before,  if  that  be  possible  ?  Does  not  even  hu  obtuse- 
ness  perceive  that  this  amiable  and  touching  desire  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
consUtuent  bodv.  must  for  ever  endear  him  to  the  hearte  and  souls  of  such  of  his 
fellow-townsmen  as  are  not  wc-se  than  swine ;    or,  in  other  words,  who  are  not  as 
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debased  as  our  contemporary  himself  ?  But  such  is  the  wretched  tricker^•  of  hole- 
and-corner  Buffer\  !  These  are  not  its  onlj  artifices.  Treason  is  abroad.  We 
boldly  state,  now  that  we  are  goaded  to  the  disclosure,  and  we  throw  ourselves  on  the 
countrj  and  its  constables  for  protection— we  Ijoldly  state  that  secret  prcparulijms 
are  at  this  moment  in  progress  for  a  Buff  ball ;  which  is  to  »«  held  in  a  Huff  town. 
in  the  verv-  heart  and  centre  of  a  Buff  population  :  which  is  to  l)e  conducte<l  bv  a  Huff 
master  of  the  ceremonies ;  which  is  to  l)e  attended  by  four  ultra  Buff  memlK-rs  of 
Parliament,  and  the  admission  to  which  is  to  \ie  by  Buff  tickets  !  Docs  our  licndisb 
contemporary  wince  ?  Let  him  writhe,  in  impotent  malice,  us  we  pen  the  wonls 
We  will  be  there.* 


*  There,  sir,"  said  Pott,  folding  up  the  paper  quite  exhausted,  '  that  is  the  stale 
of  the  case  ! ' 

The  landlord  and  waiter  entering  at  the  moment  with  dinner,  caused  Mr.  l'..lt 
to  lay  his  finger  on  his  lips,  in  token  that  he  considered  his  life  in  Mr.  Pickwiok's  hands, 
and  depended  on  his  secrecy.  Messrs.  Bob  Sawyer  and  Benjamin  Allen,  who  ha.i 
irreverently  fallen  asleep  during  the  reading  of  the  quotations  from  the  Eatanswiil 
Gazette,  and  the  discussion  which  foIlowe<l  it.  were  roused  by  the  mere  whispering 
of  the  talismanic  word  '  Dinner  '  in  their  ears ;  and  to  dinner  they  went  with  good 
digestion  waiting  on  appetite,  and  healtli  on  both,  and  a  waiter  on  all  three. 

In  the  course  of  the  dinner  and  the  sitting  which  succec<led  it,  Mr.  Pott  dcsc.  iid- 
ing,  for. a  few  moments,  to  domestic  topics,  informed  Mr.  Pickwick  that  the  air  of 
Eatanswiil  not  agreeing  with  his  lady,  she  was  then  engaged  in  making  a  tour  of 
different  fashionable  wutering-jjlaccs  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  her  wonted  health 
and  spirits  ;  this  was  a  delicate  veiling  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Pott,  acting  ui>on  her 
often  repeated  threat  of  separation,  had.  in  virtue  of  an  arrangement  negotiated  b\ 
her  brother,  the  Lieutenant,  and  concluded  by  Mr.  Pott,  permanently  retired  with 
the  faithful  body-guard  upon  one  moiety  or  half -part  of  the  annual  income  and  profits 
arising  from  the  editorship  and  sale  of  the  Eatanswiil  Gazette. 

While  the  great  Mr.  Pott  was  dwelling  upon  this  and  other  matters,  enlivening 
the  conversation  fro?n  time  to  time  with  various  extracts  from  his  own  luculirations. 
a  stem  stranger,  calling  from  the  window  of  a  stage-coach,  outward  bound,  which 
halted  at  the  inn  to  deliver  packages,  requested  to  know,  whether,  if  he  stopjied  short 
on  his  journey  and  remained  there  for  the  night,  he  could  be  fiirnishcd  with  tlie 
necessary  acconmiodation  of  a  bed  and  l)edstead. 

'  Certainly,  sir,'  replied  the  landlord. 

'  I  can.  can  I  ?  '  inquired  the  stranger,  who  seemed  habitually  suspicious  in  look 
and  manner. 

'  No  doubt  of  it.  sir,"  replied  the  landlord. 

'Good,'  said  the  stranger.  "  t  oachmnn.  I  get  down  here.  Guard,  mv  carpet- 
bag!" 

Bidding  the  other  passengers  goo«l  night,  in  a  rather  snappish  manner,  the  stranper 
alighted.  He  was  a  shortish  gentleman,  with  very  stiff  black  hair  cut  in  the  porcu- 
pine or  blacking-brush  style,  and  standing  stiff  and  straight  ail  over  his  head  :  his 
aspect  was  pompous  and  threatening;  his  manner  was  jHTeniptory  ;  his  eyes  wire 
sharp  and  restless  ;  and  his  whole  bearing  Ijcspoke  a  feeling  of  great  confidence  in 
himself,  and  a  consciousness  of  immeasurable  superiority  over  all  other  people. 

This  gentleman  was  shown  into  the  room  originally  assigned  to  the  patriotic 
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Mr.  Pott ;  and  the  waiter  remarked,  in  dumb  astonishment  at  the  singular  coincidence, 
that  he  had  no  sooner  lighted  the  candles  than  the  gentleman,  diving  into  his  hat, 
drew  forth  a  newspaper,  and  began  to  read  it  with  the  very  same  expression  oi  indignant 
scorn,  which,  upon  the  majestic  features  of  Pott,  had  paralysed  his  energies  an  hour 
before.  The  man  observed  too,  that  whereas  Mr.  Pott's  scorn  had  been  roused  by 
a  newspaper  headed  The  Eatanswill  Independent,  this  gentleman's  wi' htring  contempt 
was  awakened  by  a  newspaper  entitled  The  Eatanswill  Gazette. 

'  Send  the  landlord,'  said  the  stranger. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  rejoined  the  waiter. 

The  landlord  was  sent,  and  came. 

'  Are  you  the  landlord  ?  '  inquired  the  gentleman. 

'  I  am,  sir,'  replied  the  landlord. 

'  Do  you  know  me  ?  '  demanded  the  gentleman. 

'  I  have  not  that  pleasure,  sir,'  rejoined  the  landlord. 

'  My  name  is  Slurk,'  said  the  gentleman. 

The  landlord  slightly  inclined  his  head. 

'  Slurk,  sir,'  repeated  the  gentleman,  haughtily.      '  Do  you  know  me  now,  man  '! ' 

The  landlord  scratched  his  head,  looked  at  the  ceiling,  and  at  the  stranger,  and 
smiled  feebly. 

'  Do  you  know  me,  man  ?  '  inquired  the  stranger,  angrily. 

The  landlord  made  a  strong  eflort,  and  at  length  replied,  '  Well,  sir,  I  do  not 
k     w  you.' 

'  Great  Heaven  I '  said  the  stranger,  dashing  his  clenched  fist  upon  the  table. 
'  And  this  is  popularity  ! ' 

The  landlord  took  a  step  or  two  towards  the  door ;  the  stranger  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  him  resumed. 

'  This,'  said  the  stranger,  '  this  is  the  gratitude  for  years  of  labour  and  study  in 
behalf  of  the  masses.  I  alight  wet  and  weary  ;  no  enthusiastic  crowds  press  forward 
to  greet  their  champion  ;  the  church-bells  are  silent ;  the  very  name  elicits  no  respon- 
sive feeling  in  their  torpid  bosoms.  It  is  enough,'  said  the  agitated  Mr.  Slurk,  pacing 
to  and  fro,  '  to  curdle  the  ink  in  one's  pen,  and  induce  one  to  abandon  their  cause 
for  ever.' 

'  Did  you  say  brandy-and-water,  sir  ?  '  said  the  landlord,  venturing  a  hint. 

'  Rum,'   said  Mr.   Slurk,  turning  fiercely  upon    him.      '  Have   you  got  a 
anywhere  ? ' 

'  We  can  light  one  directly,  sir,'  said  the  landlord. 

'  Which  will  throw  out  no  heat  until  it  is  bed-time,'  interrupted  Mr.  Slurk. 
there  anybody  in  the  kitchen  ?  ' 

Not  a  soul.  There  was  a  beautiful  lire.  Everybody  had  gone,  and  the  house 
door  was  closed  for  the  night. 

'  I  will  drink  my  rum-and-water,'  said  Mr.  Slurk,  '  by  the  kitchen  fire.'  So, 
gathering  up  his  hat  and  newspaper,  he  stalked  solemnly  behind  the  landlord  to  that 
humble  apartment,  and  throwing  himself  on  a  settle  by  the  fireside,  resumed  his 
countenance  of  scorn,  and  began  to  read  and  drink  in  silent  dignity. 

Now  some  demon  of  discord,  flying  over  the  Saracen's  Head  at  that  moment, 
on  casting  down  his  eyes  in  mere  idle  curiosity,  happened  to  behold  Slurk  established 
comfortably  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and  Pott  slightly  elevated  with  wine  in  another 
room ;  upon  which  the  malicious  demon  darting  down  into  the  last-mentioned  npnrt- 
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ment  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  passed  at  once  into  the  hca<l  of  Mr.  Bol)  Sawvcr, 
and  prompted  him  for  his  (the  demon's)  own  evil  purposes  to  s|H-ak    s  f«)llo\vN  : 

'  I  say,  we  've  lei  the  fire  out.      It  's  uncommonly  c«ild  after  the  rain,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

'  It  really  is,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  shivering. 

'  It  wouldn't  he  a  had  notion  to  have  a  ciRsr  l>y  the  kitchen  fire,  would  it  ?  " 
said  Bob  Sawyer,  still  pr-npted  hy  the  demon  aforesaid. 

'  It  would  be  partKularly  comfortable,  /  think,*  replied  Mr.  I'ii  kwick.  "  .Mr. 
Pott,  what  do  you  siiy  ?  ' 

Mr.  Pott  yielded  a  ready  assent  ;  and  all  four  travellers,  each  with  his  glass  iti 
his  hand,  at  once  l)etook  themselves  to  the  kitchen,  with  Sam  Weller  heading  tin- 
procession  to  show  them  the  way. 

The  stranger  was  still  reading  ;  he  Umked  up  and  started.      Mr.  Putt  started. 

'  What 's  the  matter  ?  '  whispered  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  That  reptile  ! '  replied  Pott. 

'  What  reptile  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  alwut  him  for  fear  he  should  tread 
on  some  overgrown  black  beetle,  or  dropsical  spider. 

'  That  reptile,"  whispered  Pott,  catching  Mr.  Pickwick  by  the  arm,  and  pointing 
towards  the  stranger.      *  That  reptile  Shirk,  of  the  Independent  !  ' 

'  Perhaps  we  had  better  retire,'  whispered  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'Never,  sir,'  rejoined  Pott,  |>ot-valiant  in  a  double  sense,  '  ncvt  r."  Wi:'  'hcsc 
words,  Mr.  Pott  took  up  his  position  on  an  opposite  settle,  and  selecting  one  ■■dui  a 
bundle  of  newspapers,  began  to  read  against  his  enemy. 

Mr.  Pott,  of  course,  read  the  Independent,  and  Mr.  Shirk,  of  i-ours*-,  read  the 
Gazette;  and  each  gentleman  audibly  expressed  his  contempt  of  the  ntlicrs  com- 
positions by  bitter  laughs  and  sarcastic  sniffs ;  whence  they  prixcedctl  to  more  op<  n 
expressions  of  opinion,  such  as  "  absurd."  '  wretched,'  '  atrocity,"  '  hunibuu."  '  knavcrv ," 
*  dirt,'  '  filth,'  '  slime,'  '  ditch-water,'  and  other  critical  remarks  of  the  hkc  nature. 

Both  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Ben  Allen  ha<l  beheld  these  symptoms  of  rivalry 
and  hatred,  with  a  degree  of  delight  which  imparted  great  additional  relish  to  the 
cigars  at  which  they  were  puHing  niost  vigorouslj .  The  moment  they  began  to  Ha;;, 
the  mischievous  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  addressing  Slurk  with  great  politeness,  said — 

'  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  your  paper,  sir,  when  you  have  quite  jlmic  with  it !  " 

'  You  will  find  very  little  to  repay  you  for  your  trouble  in  this  contemptible 
Mng,  sir,'  replied  Slurk,  bestowing  a  Satanic  frown  on  Pott. 

'  You  shall  have  this  presently,"  said  Pott,  kniking  up,  i>ale  with  rage, 
and  quivering  in  his  speech,  from  the  same  cause.  '  lla  !  ha  !  you  will  be  amused 
with  this  fellme's  audacity.' 

Terrific  emphasis  was  laid  upon  this  'thing'  an<l  'fellow";  and  the  faces  of 
both  editors  Iwgan  to  glow  with  defiance. 

'  The  ribaldry  of  this  miserable  man  is  despicably  disgusting,'  said  Pott,  pretend- 
ing to  address  Bob  Sawyer,  and  scowling  upon  Slurk. 

Here  Mr.  Slurk  laughed  very  heartily,  and  folding  u))  the  jiajK-r  so  a^  to  get  at 
a  fresh  colunui  conveniently,  said  that  the  blockhead  really  amused  him. 

'  What  an  impuiient  blunderer  this  fellow  is,"  said  Pott,  turning  from  pink  to 
crimson. 

'Did  you  ever  read  any  of  this  man's  foolerj-,  sir?'  inquired  Slurk  of  Boh 
Sawyer. 

'  Never,'  replied  Bob  ;   '  is  it  very  bad  ?  ' 
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'  Oh,  shocking  !  shocking  ! '  rejoined  Slurk. 

'  Really  !  Dear  me,  this  is  too  atrocious  ! '  exclaimed  Pott,  at  this  juncture, 
still  feigning  to  \ie  absorbed  in  his  reading. 

'  If  you  wade  through  a  few  sentences  of  malice,  meanness,  falsehood,  perjurj , 
treachery,  and  cant,'  said  Slurk,  handing  the  paper  to  Bob,  '  you  will,  perhaps,  be 
somewhat  repaid  by  a  laugh  at  the  style  of  this  ungrammatical  twaddler.' 

'  What  s  that  you  said,  sir  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Pott,  looking  up,  trembling  all  over 
with  passion. 

W'hat  's  that  to  you,  sir  ?  '  replied  Slurk. 

'  Ungrammatical  twaddler,  was  it,  sir  ?  '  said  Pott. 

*  Yes,  sir,  it  was,*  replied  Slurk ;  '  nnd  blue  bore,  sir,  if  you  like  that  better ; 
lin!   ha!' 

Mr.  Pott  retorted  not  a  word  to  this  jocose  insult,  but  deliberately  folded  up  his 
cop>  of  the  Independent,  flattened  it  carefully  down,  crushed  it  beneath  his  foot. 
sj)at  ujion  it  with  great  ceremony,  and  flung  it  into  the  fire. 

'  There,  sir,'  said  Pott,  retreating  from  the  stove,  '  and  that 's  the  way  I  woiiM 
serve  the  viper  who  produces  it,  if  I  were  not,  fortunately  for  him,  restrained  by  tlu 
laws  of  my  country.' 

'  Sei-s-e  him  so,  sir ! '  cried  Slurk,  starting  up.  '  1  se  laws  shall  never  be 
appealed  to  by  him,  sir,  in  such  a  case.      Serve  him  so,  sir  !  ' 

'  Heir  !  hear  ! '  said  Bob  Sawyer. 

'  Nothing  can  be  fairer,'  observed  Mr.  Ben  Allen. 

'  Serv?  him  so,  sir  ! '  reiterated  Slurk,  in  a  loud  voice. 

Mr.  Pctt  darted  a  look  of  contempt,  which  might  have  withered  an  anchor. 

'  Serve  him  so,  sir  ! '  reiterated  Slurk,  in  a  louder  voice  than  before. 

'  I  will  not,  sir,'  rejoined  Pott. 

'  Oh,  you  won't,  won't  you,  sir  ?  '  said  Mr.  Slurk,  in  a  taunting  manner  ;  '  you 
hear  this,  gentlemen  !      He  won't ;  not  that  he  's  afraid  ;  ch,  no  !  he  uon't.    Ha  !  ha  !' 

'  I  consider  you,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pott,  moved  by  this  sarcasm,  '  I  consider  you  a 
viper.  I  look  \ipon  you,  sir,  as  a  man  who  has  placed  himself  beyond  the  pale  of 
society,  by  his  most  audncious,  disgracfai,  and  abominable  public  conduct.  I  view 
you,  sir,  personally  and  politically,  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  most  unparalleled  and 
unmitigated  viper.' 

The  indignant  Independent  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  end  of  this  personal  denun- 
ciation ;  for,  catchin,^  up  his  carpet-bag,  which  was  well  stuffed  with  movables,  he 
swung  it  in  the  air  as  Pott  turned  uway,  and,  letting  it  fall  with  a  circular  sweep  on 
his  head,  just  at  that  particular  angle  of  the  bag  where  a  good  thick  hair-brusL  happened 
to  be  packed,  caused  a  sharp  crash  to  be  heard  throughout  the  kitchen,  and  brought 
him  p.t  once  to  the  ground. 

'  Gentlemen,'  cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  Pott  started  up  and  seized  the  fire-shovel, 
'  gentlenitn  !  Consider,  tor  Heaven's  sake — help -Sam — here — pray,  gentlemen — 
interfere,  somebody.' 

Uttering  these  incoheient  exclamations,  Mr.  Pickwick  rushed  between  the 
infuriated  combatants  just  in  time  to  receive  the  carpet-bag  on  one  side  of  his  body, 
and  the  fire-shovel  on  the  other.  Whether  the  representatives  of  the  public  feeling 
of  Eatanswill  were  blinded  by  animosity,  or  (being  both  acute  reasoners)  saw  the 
advantage  of  having  a  third  party  between  them  to  bear  ail  the  blows,  certain  it  is 
that  they  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  but  defying  each  other 
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with  great  spirit,  plied  the  carpet-bag  ami  the  tire  shovel  most  foarlossly.  M;.  Pick- 
wick would  unquestionably  have  suffered  severely  for  his  humane  mteif«'n  nee.  i( 
Mr.  VVellcr,  attracted  by  his  master's  eries.  liad  not  rushed  in  at  tiie  nionunt,  ;u.il, 
snatching  up  a  meal-sack,  effectually  stopped  the  conlliet  by  .Irawing  it  over  Ihe 
head  and  shoulders  of  the  mighty  Pott,  and  elas])ing  him  tight  round  the  shoulders. 

'  Take  avay  that  'ere  bag  from  the  t'  other  madman,'  said  Sam  to  Htn  Al!(  n 
and  Bob  Sawyer,  who  had  done  nothing  but  ilmlge  nnmd  the  groiiii.  eaeh  with  ;i 
tortoi'-  shell  lancet  in  his  hand,  ready  to  bleed  the  first  man  stunned.  '  Give  it  up, 
you  Witiched  little  crcetur,  or  I  'II  smother  you  in  it.' 

Awed  by  these  threats,  an<l  quite  out  of  breath,  the  Independent  sufferetl 
himself  to  be  disarmed;  ami  Mr.  Weller,  removing  the  extinguisher  from  Ivtt, 
set  him  free  with  a  caution. 

'  You  take  yourselves  off  to  bed  quietly,'  said  Sam,  "  or  I  'II  put  \oo  both  in  it, 
and  let  you  fight  it  out  vith  the  mouth  tied,  as  I  vould  a  dozen  sieh.  if  they  pla\(d 
these  games.      And  you  have  the  goodness  to  come  this  here  vay,  sir,  i[  vou  jjlcase.' 

Thus  addressing  his  master,  Sam  took  liim  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  off.  while 
the  rival  editors  were  severally  removed  to  their  beds  by  the  landlord,  under  l!ie 
inspection  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Benjamin  -Mien;  breathing,  as  thc>  "stnt 
away,  many  sanguinary  threats,  mul  making  vague  ajipointments  for  m(>rtiU  eombat 
next  day.  When  they  came  to  think  it  over,  however,  it  oeeurre<l  to  them  that  they 
could  do  it  much  better  in  ])rint,  so  they  reeommenecd  deadly  liostilitics  without 
delay  ;   and  all  Eatanswill  rung  with  their  boldness  -on  paper. 

They  had  taken  themselves  off  in  separate  coaches,  early  next  morning,  before 
the  other  travellers  were  stirring  ;  and  the  weather  having  now  cleared  iq>.  the  chaise 
companions  once  more  turned  their  faces  to  London. 


CHAPTER    LI  I 

INVOLVING    A   .SERIOUS   (  II.\N(;K    IN    TIIE    WEI.LEK    lAMII.V    ANI»   TIIE 
UNTIMELY    DOWXKALL   OK   TIIE    KEI)-XOSEI>    .Mil.    STH;(;|NS 


CONSIDERING  it  a  matter  of  delicacy  to  abstain  from  introtlucing  either 
Bob  Sawyer  or  Ben  .■\llen  to  the  young  couple,  until  they  were  fully  jire- 
pared  to  expect  ♦"  •  i,  and  wishing  to  spare  Arabella's  feelings  as  much 
as  possible,  Mr  :ck  proposed  that  he  and  Sam  should  alight  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  the  Geoi  Vulture,  am'  ■'  it  the  two  young  men  should  for 

the  present  take  up  their  i\  ..^nors  elsewhere.  io  this,  they  very  readily  agreed, 
and  the  proposition  was  accordingly  aeied  upon  ;  Mr.  Ben  Allen  ancl  Mr.  Bob  Saw\  er 
betaking  themselves  to  a  sequestered  pot-shop  on  the  remotest  confines  of  the  Borough, 
behind  the  bar-door  of  which  their  names  had  in  other  days  very  often  appearetl, 
at  the  head  of  long  and  complex  calculations  worked  in  white  chalk. 

'  Dear  me,  Mr.  Weller,'  said  the  pretty  housemaid,  meeting  Sam  at  tlic  door. 
'  Dear  me  I  vish  it  vos,  my  dear,'  replied  Sam,  dropping  behind,  to  let  his  master 
get  out  of  hearing.      '  Wot  a  sweet-looking  creetur  you  are,  .Mary  ! ' 

'  Lor,   Mr.  Weller,    what   nonsense  vou   do   talk  ! '    said   Marv.      '  Oh  !    don't, 
Mr.  Weller.' 
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*  Don't  what,  my  dear  ?  '  said  Sam. 

'  Why,  that.'  replied  the  pretty  housemaid.  '  Lor,  do  get  along  with  you." 
Thus  admonishing  him,  the  pretty  housemaid  pushed  Sam  against  the  wail,  declaring 
that  he  hnd  tumbled  her  cap,  and  put  her  hair  quite  out  of  curl. 

'  And  prevented  what  I  was  going  to  say,  besides,"  added  Mary.  '  There  's  n 
letter  been  waiting  here  for  you  four  days  ;  you  hadn't  l)een  gone  away,  half  an  hour, 
when  it  came  ;  and  more  than  that,  it  "s  got  "  immediate  "  on  the  outside.' 

'  Vere  is  it,  my  love  ?  '  inquired  Sam. 

'  I  took  care  of  it,  for  you,  or  I  dare  say  it  would  have  been  lost  long  before  this,' 
replied  Mary.      '  There,  take  it ;   it 's  more  than  you  deserve.' 

With  these  words,  after  many  prevty  little  coquettish  doubts  and  fears,  and  wishes 
that  she  might  ..ot  have  lost  it,  Mary  produced  the  letter  from  behind  the  nicest  little 
muslin  tucker  possible,  and  handed  it  to  Sam,  who  thereupon  kissed  it  with  much 
gallantry  and  devotion. 

'  My  gootlness  me  ! '  said  Marv',  adjusting  the  tucker,  and  feigning  unconscious- 
ness, '  you  seem  to  have  grown  very  fond  ot  it  all  at  once.' 

To  this  Mr.  Welhr  only  replied  by  a  wink,  the  intense  meaning  of  which  no 
description  could  convey  the  faintest  idea  of ;  and,  sitting  himself  down  beside  Mary 
on  a  window-seat,  opened  the  letter  and  glanced  at  the  contents. 

'  Hallo  1 '  exclaimed  Sam,  '  wot 's  all  this  ?  * 

*  Nothing  the  matter.  I  hope  ?  '  said  Mary,  peeping  over  his  shoulder. 
'  Ble»!S  them  eyes  o"  your'n  ! '  said  Sam,  looking  up. 

'  Ne  .«•  mind  my  eyes ;  you  had  much  better  read  your  letter,'  said  the  pretty 
housemaid  ;  and  as  she  said  so,  she  made  the  eyes  twinkle  with  such  slyness  and 
beauty  that  they  were  perfectly  irresistible. 

Sam  refreshed  himself  with  a  kiss,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

'  ilarkit  Gran 

By  dorkm 

Wen$^y 
'  My  dear  Sammle, 

'  I  am  wery  sorry  to  have  the  pleasure  of  bein  a  Bear  of  ill  news  your  Mother 
in  law  cort  cold  consekens  of  imprudently  settin  too  long  on  the  damp  grass  in  the 
rain  a  hearin  of  a  shepherd  who  wamt  able  to  leave  off  till  late  at  night  owen  to  his 
havin  vound  his-self  up  vith  brandy  and  vater  and  not  being  able  to  stop  his-self  till 
he  got  a  little  sober  which  took  a  many  hours  to  do  the  doctor  says  that  if  she  'd 
svallo'd  varm  brandy  and  vater  artervards  insted  of  afore  she  mightn't  have  been  no 
vus  her  veels  wos  immedetly  greased  and  everythink  done  to  set  her  agoin  as  could 
be  inwented  your  farther  had  hopes  as  she  vould  have  vorked  round  as  usual  but  just 
as  she  wos  a  turnen  the  comer  my  boy  she  took  the  wrong  road  and  vent  down  hill 
vith  a  welocity  you  never  see  and  notvithstandiii  that  the  drag  wos  put  on  drectly 
by  the  medikel  man  it  womt  of  no  use  at  all  for  she  paid  the  last  pike  at  twenty 
minutes  afore  six  o'clock  yesterday  evenin  havin  done  the  jouney  wery  much  under 
the  reglar  time  vich  praps  was  partly  owen  to  her  haven  taken  in  wery  little  luggage 
by  the  vay  your  father  says  that  if  you  vill  come  and  see  me  Sammy  he  vill  take  it 
as  a  wery  great  favor  for  I  am  wery  lonely  Samivel  n  b  he  vill  have  it  spelt  that  vay 
vich  I  say  ant  right  and  as  there  is  sich  a  many  things  to  settle  he  is  f  ure  your  guvner 
wont  object  of  course  he  vill  not  Sammy  for  I  knows  him  better  so  he  sends  his  dooty 
in  which  I  join  and  am  Samivel  infernally  yours, 

'  Tony  Vellf.r.' 
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*  Wot  a  incomprehensible  letter,'  said  Sam  :  '  who  '•  to  know  wot  it  means, 
vith  all  this  he-ing  and  I-ing  !  It  ain't  my  father's  writin",  'cept  this  here  KJinfater  in 
print  letters ;  that 's  his.' 

*  Perhaps  he  got  somebody  to  write  it  (or  him,  and  signed  it  himself  afterwartls.' 
said  the  pretty  housemaid. 

'  Stop  a  minit,'  replied  Sam,  running  over  the  letter  again,  and  pau.sing  here  and 
there,  to  reflect,  as  he  d-d  so.  *  You  've  hit  it.  The  gen'l'm'n  as  wrote  it  wos  a 
tellin'  all  about  the  misfortun'  in  a  proper  vay,  and  then  my  father  comei  a  lookin' 
over  him,  and  complicates  the  whole  concern  by  puttin'  his  oar  in.  That 's  just  the 
wery  sort  o'  thing  he  'd  do.      You  're  right,  Mary,  my  dear.' 

Having  satisfied  himself  on  this  point,  Sam  read  the  letter  all  over,  once  niorc, 
and,  appearing  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  its  contents  for  the  first  time.  ejaciilaJwl 
thoughtfully,  as  he  folded  it  up — 

'  And  so  the  poor  creetur  's  dead  !  I  'm  sorr>-  for  it.  She  wnrn't  a  bad-dis- 
posed 'ooman,  if  them  shepherds  had  let  her  alone.      I  'm  wery  sorry  for  it.' 

Mr.  Weller  uttered  these  words  in  so  serious  a  manner,  that  the  pretty  house- 
maid cast  down  her  eyes  and  looked  very  grave. 

'  Hows'ever,'  said  Sam,  putting  the  letter  in  his  pocket  with  a  gentle  sigh,  '  it 
wos  to  be — and  wos.  as  the  old  lady  said  arter  she  'd  married  the  footman.  Can't 
he  helped  now,  can  it,  Mary  ?  ' 

Mary  shook  her  head,  and  sighed  too. 

'  I  must  apply  to  the  hemperor  for  leave  of  absence,'  said  Sam. 

Mary  sighed  again.      The  letter  was  so  very  affecting. 

'  Good-bye  ! '  said  Sam. 

'Good-bye,'  rejoined  the  pretty  housemaid,  turning  her  head  away. 

'  Well,  shake  hands,  won't  you  ?  '  said  Sam. 

The  pretty  housemaid  put  out  a  hand  which,  although  it  was  a  housemaid's, 
was  a  very  small  one,  and  rose  to  go. 

'  I  shan't  be  wery  long  avay,'  said  Sam. 

'  You  're  always  away,'  said  Mary,  giving  her  head  the  slightest  possible  toss  in 
the  air.      '  You  no  sooner  come,  Mr.  Weller,  than  yoi>.  f^o  again.' 

Mr.  Weller  drew  the  household  beauty  closer  to  him,  and  entered  upon  a  whisper- 
ing conversation,  which  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  she  turned  her  face  round  and 
condescended  to  look  at  him  again.  When  they  parted,  it  was  somehow  or  other 
indispensably  necessary  for  her  to  go  to  her  room,  and  arrange  the  cap  and  curls 
l)efore  she  could  think  of  presenting  herself  to  her  mistress  ;  which  preparatory  cere- 
mony she  went  off  to  perform,  Ijestowing  many  nods  and  smiles  on  Sam  over  the 
banisters  as  she  tripped  upstairs. 

'  I  shan't  be  avay  more  than  a  day,  or  two,  sir,  at  the  farthest,'  said 
Sam,  when  he  had  communicated  to  Mr.  Pickwick  the  intelligence  of  his  father's 
loss. 

'  As  long  as  may  be  necessary,  Sam,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  *  you  have  my  full 
permission  to  remain.' 

Sam  bowed. 

'  You  will  teH  your  father,  Sam,  that  if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  him  in  his 
present  situation,  I  shall  be  most  willing  and  ready  to  lend  him  any  aid  in  my  power,' 
said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Thank  'ee,  sir,'  rejoined  Sam.      '  I  'II  mention  it,  sir.' 
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And  with  some  expressions  of  mutual  good-will  and  interest,  maslt-r  and  man 
separated. 

It  was  just  seven  o'clock  when  Samuel  Wcller,  alighting  from  the  Imx  of  a  stage- 
coach which  passed  through  Dorking,  stood  within  a  few  hundred  yanls  of  the  Marquis 
of  Granby.  It  was  a  cold  dull  evening  ;  the  little  street  looked  dreary  and  dismal ;  and 
the  mahogany  countenance  of  the  noble  and  gallant  Marquis  seemed  to  wear  a  more 
sad  and  melancholy  expre  ision  than  it  was  wont  to  do,  as  it  swung  to  and  fro,  creak- 
ing mournfully  in  the  wind.  The  blinds  were  pulled  down,  and  the  shutters  partly 
closed ;  of  the  knot  of  loungers  that  usually  collected  about  the  door,  not  one  was 
to  be  seen  ;  the  |)lacc  was  silent  and  desolate. 

Seeing  nobody  of  whom  he  could  ask  any  preliminary  questions,  Sam  walked 
softly  in.      (ilancing  round,  he  quickly  recognised  his  parent  in  the  distun'je. 

The  widower  was  seated  at  a  small  round  table  in  the  little  room  l>ehind  the  .  r, 
smoking  a  pipe,  with  his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the  fire.  The  funeral  had  evidently 
taken  place  that  day  ;  for  attached  to  his  hat,  which  he  still  retained  on  his  head, 
was  a  hatband  measuring  about  a  yard  and  a  half  in  length,  which  hung  ovc  the  toj) 
rail  of  the  chair  and  streamed  negligently  down.  Mr.  Wcller  was  in  a  very  Mustracted 
and  contemplative  mood.  Notwithstanding  that  Sam  called  him  b>  name  several 
times,  he  still  continued  to  smoke  with  the  same  fixed  and  quiet  countenance,  and 
was  only  roused  ultimately  by  his  son's  placing  the  palm  of  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

'  Sammy,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  '  you  *re  welcome.' 

'  I  've  been  a  callin'  to  you  half  a  dozen  times,'  said  Sam,  hanging  his  hat  on  a 
peg,  '  but  you  didn't  hear  me.' 

'  No,  Sammy,'  replied  Mr.  Weller,  agaia  looking  thoughtfully  at  the  fire.  "  I 
wos  in  a  referee,  Sammy.' 

'  Wot  about  ?  '  inquired  Sam,  drawing  his  chair  up  to  the  fire. 

'  In  a  referee,  Sammy,'  replied  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  '  regarding  her,  Samivel.' 
Here  Mr.  Weller  jerked  his  head  in  the  direction  of  Dorking  churchyard,  in  mute 
explanation  that  his  words  referred  to  the  late  Mrs.  Weller. 

'  I  wos  a  thinkin',  Sammy,'  said  Mr.  Weller  eyeing  his  son,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, over  his  pipe  ;  as  if  to  assure  him  that  however  extraordinarj-  and  incredible 
the  declaration  might  appear,  it  was  nevertheless  calmly  and  deliberately  uttered. 
'  I  wos  a  thinkin',  Sammy,  that  upon  the  whole  I  wos  wery  sorry  she  was  gone.* 

'  Veil,  and  so  you  ought  to  be,'  replied  Sam. 

Mr.  Weller  nodded  his  acquiescence  in  the  sentiment,  and  again  fastening  his 
eyes  on  the  fire,  shrouded  himself  in  a  cloud,  and  mused  deeply. 

'  Thosf.  wos  wery  sensible  observations  as  she  made,  Sammy,'  said  Mr.  Weller, 
driving  the  smoke  away  with  his  hand,  after  a  long  silence. 

*  Wot  observations  ?  '  inquired  Sam. 

'  Them  as  she  made,  arter  she  was  took  ill,'  replied  the  old  gentleman. 

'  Wot  wos  they  ?  ' 

'  Somethin'  to  this  here  effect.  "  Veller,"  she  says,  "  I  'm  afeard  I  've  not  done 
by  you  quite  wot  I  ought  to  have  done ;  you  're  a  wery  kind-hearted  man,  and  I 
might  ha'  made  your  home  more  comfortabler.  I  begin  to  see  now,"  she  says,  "  ven 
it 's  too  late,  that  if  a  married  'ooman  vishes  to  be  religious,  she  should  begin  vith 
dischargin'  her  dooties  at  home,  and  makin'  them  as  is  about  her  cheerful  and  happy, 
and  that  vile  she  goes  to  church,  or  chapel,  or  wot  not,  at  all  proper  ti^ncs,  she  should 
be  wery  careful  not  to  con-wert  this  sort  o'  thing  into  a  excuse  for  idleness  or 
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•elf-induliit'nce.  I  have  done  this,"  «he  says,  "Bud  I've  va^twl  time  and  Niil)!itance 
on  them  as  lias  done  it  more  than  me  :  hut  I  ho\x-  vcn  1  'm  ((oiw.  Veller.  that  you  '11 
think  on  me  as  I  wos  afore  I  knowM  them  peoyW.  and  as  I  raly  wo«  liy  nai<ir"." 
"Susan,"*  says  I,  I  wos  took  up  wcry  short  »>y  this,  Samivcl  ;  I  von't  deny  it.  my 
boy—"  Susan,"  I  says.  "  you  've  been  a  wery  gcxxl  vife  to  me,  altogether ;  don't 
•ay  nothin'  at  all  alniut  it ;  keep  a  kchhI  heart,  my  dear ;  and  you  'II  live  to  see  me 
punch  that  'ere  Stiggins's  head  yet."  She  smiled  al  this,  Sjimivel.'  snid  the  old 
gentleman,  stifling  a  sigh  with  his  pipe,  '  but  she  died  arter  all  ! ' 

'  Veil,'  said  Sam,  venturing  to  offer  a  little  homely  eonsolation.  after  the  lapse 
of  three  or  four  minutes,  consumed  by  the  old  gentleman  in  slowly  shaking  his  bemi 
from  side  to  side,  and  solemnly  smoking ;  "  'ell,  gov'ner,  ve  must  all  come  to  it.  i.nc 
day  or  another.' 

'  So  we  must,  Sammy,'  said  Mr.  Weller  the  elder. 

'  There  's  a  Providence  in  it  all,"  said  Sam. 

*  O'  course  thee  is,'  replied  his  father  with  a  nod  of  grave  ajjprova!.  '  Wot 
'ud  become  of  the  undertakers  vithout  it,  Sanmiy  ?  ' 

Lost  in  the  immense  field  of  conjecture  o]»ened  by  this  reflection,  the  el<ler 
Mr.  Weller  laid  his  pipe  on  the  table,  and  stirred  the  fire  with  a  meditative  visage. 

While  the  old  gentleman  was  thus  engaged,  a  very  buxom-l(K>king  cook,  dressed 
hi  mourning,  who  had  been  busti.ng  about,  in  the  bar,  glided  into  the  room,  and 
bestowing  many  smirks  of  recognition  upon  Sam,  silently  stationed  herself  at  the 
back  of  his  father's  chair,  and  announced  her  presence  by  a  slight  cough  :  the  wbieli. 
being  disregarded,  was  followed  by  a  louder  one. 

'  Hallo  !  •  said  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  dropping  the  poker  i  he  looketi  round, 
and  hastily  drew  his  chair  away.      '  Wot 's  the  matter  now  ?  ' 

'  Have  a  cup  of  tea,  there  's  a  good  soul,'  replied  t    •■  buxom  female,  coaxingly. 

'  I  von't,'  replied  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  somewhat  boisterous  manner,  '  I  "11  see  j on ' 

Mr.  Weller  hastily  checked  himself,  and  added  in  a  low  tone,  '  furder  fust.' 

'  Oh,  dear,  dear  !  How  adversity  does  change  people  ! '  sjiid  the  lady,  looking 
upwards. 

'  It 's  the  only  think  'twixt  this  and  the  doctor  as  shall  change  my  condition,' 
muttered  Mr.  Weller. 

'  I  really  never  saw  a  man  so  cross,'  said  the  buxom  female. 

'Never  mind.  It 's  all  for  my  own  good  ;  vich  is  the  reflection  vith  wich  the 
penitent  schoolboy  comforted  his  feelin's  ven  they  flogged  him."  rejoined  the  old 
gentleman. 

The  buxom  female  shook  her  head  with  a  compassionate  and  sympathising  air : 
and,  appealing  to  Sam,  inquired  whether  his  father  really  ought  not  to  make  nn  effort 
to  keep  up,  and  not  give  way  to  that  lowness  of  spirits. 

'  You  see,  Mr.  Samuel,'  said  the  buxom  female,  '  as  I  was  telling  him  yesterday, 
he  will  feel  lonely,  he  can't  expect  but  what  he  should,  sir,  but  he  should  keep  up  a 
good  heart,  because,  dear  me,  I  'm  sure  we  all  pity  his  loss,  and  are  ready  to  do  an>  - 
thing  for  him  ;  and  there  's  no  situation  in  life  so  bad.  Mr.  Samuel,  that  it  cant  \k- 
mended.  Which  is  what  a  very  worthy  person  said  to  me  when  my  husband  died.' 
Here  the  speaker,  putting  her  hand  before  her  mouth,  coughed  again,  and  looketi 
affectionately  at  the  elder  Mr.  Weller. 

'  As  I  don't  rckvire  any  o'  your  conversation  just  now,  muni,  vill  you  have  the 
goodness  to  re-tire  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  grave  and  steady  voice. 
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'  Well,  Mr.  VVeller,'  said  the  buxom  female,  *  1  m  sure  I  only  «poke  to  you  out 
n(  kindness.' 

'Wcry  likely,  nunn,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  '  Samivel,  show  the  lady  out,  and 
s!mt  the  door  arter  her." 

This  hint  was  not  lost  upon  the  buxom  female ;  for  she  at  once  left  the  riKini, 
and  slanmied  the  door  behind  her,  upon  which  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  falling  buck  in  his 
chair  in  a  violent  perspiration,  said  — 

'  Sammy,  if  I  wos  to  stop  here  alone  vun  veek— only  vun  veek,  my  Ijoy— that 
'ere  'ooman  'ud  marrj-  me  by  force  and  wiolence  afore  it  was  over.' 

'  Wot !     Is  she  so  wery  fonil  on  you  ?  '   inquired  Sam. 

'  Fond  !  •  replied  his  father,  '  I  can't  keep  her  avay  from  me.  If  I  was  locke«l 
up  in  a  hrc-proof  chest  vith  a  patent  Brahmin,  she  'd  find  means  to  get  at  me.  Sanuny.' 

'  Wot  a  tiling  it  is,  to  l)c  so  sought  arter  ! '  observed  Sam,  smiling. 

'  I  don't  take  no  pride  out  on  it,  Sammy,'  replied  Mr.  Weller,  poking  the  fire 
vehemcntlx',  '  it 's  a  horrid  sitiwation.  I  'm  actiwally  drove  out  o'  house  and  home 
by  it.  The  breath  was  scarcely  out  o'  your  poor  mother-in-law's  body,  ven  vun  old 
'(ioman  sends  me  a  pot  o'  jam,  and  another  a  pot  o'  jelly,  and  another  brews  n  blessed 
large  jug  o'  camomile-tea,  vich  she  brings  in  vith  her  own  hands.'  Mr.  Weller  paused 
with  an  aspect  of  intense  disgust,  and,  looking  round,  added  in  a  whisper,  '  They  wos 
all  widders,  Samm>,  all  on  'cm.  'cept  the  camomile-ten  vun,  as  wos  u  single  >oung 
lady  o'  fifty-three.' 

Sam  gave  a  comical  look  in  reply,  and  the  old  gentleman  having  broken  an 
obstinate  lump  of  coal,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  as  nuich  earnestness  and 
malice  as  if  it  had  been  the  head  of  one  of  the  widows  last-mentioned,  said 

*  In  short,  Sammy,  I  feel  that  I  ain't  safe  anyveres  but  on  the  Ujx.' 
'  How  are  you  safer  there  than  anyveres  else  ?  '   interrupted  Sam. 

'  'Cos  a  coachman's  a  privileged  indiwidual,'  replied  Mr.  Weller,  looking  fixedly 
at  his  son.  '  'Cos  a  coachman  may  do  vithout  suspicion  wot  other  men  may  not : 
cos  a  coachman  may  be  on  the  wery  rmicablest  terms  with  eighty  mile  o'  females,  and 
yet  nobody  think  that  he  ever  means  to  marry  any  vun  among  'em.  -And  wot  other 
man  can  say  the  same,  Samm'   '* ' 

•  Veil,  there  's  somethin'  in  that,'  said  Sam. 

'  If  your  gov'ner  had  been  a  coachman,'  reasoned  Mr.  Weller,  '  do  you  s'posc 
as  that  'ere  jur>'  'ud  ever  ha'  conwicted  him,  s'posin'  it  possible  as  the  matter  could 
hu"  gone  to  that  extremity  t      They  dustn't  ha'  done  it.' 

'  Wy  not  ?  '   said  Sam,  rather  disparagingly. 

'  Wy  not ! '  rejoined  Mr.  Weller ;  '  'cos  it  'ud  ha'  gone  agin'  their  consciences. 
A  reg'lar  coachman  's  a  sort  o'  con-nectin'  link  betwixt  singleness  and  matrimony, 
and  every  practicable  man  knows  it.' 

'  Wot  I  You  mean,  they  're  gen'ral  fav'rites,  and  nobody  takes  adwantage 
on  'em,  p'raps  ?  '  said  Sam. 

His  father  nodded. 

'  How  it  ever  come  to  that  'ere  pass,'  resumed  the  parent  Weller,  '  I  can't  say. 
Wy  it  is  that  long-stage  coachmen  possess  such  insiniwations,  and  is  alvays  looked 
up  to — a-dored  I  may  say — by  ev'ry  young  'ooman  in  ev'ry  town  he  vurks  through, 
I  don't  know.  I  only  know  that  so  it  is.  It 's  a  reg'lation  of  natur'— a  dispensarj-, 
as  your  poor  mother-in-law  used  to  say.' 

'  A  dispensation,'  said  Sam,  correcting  the  old  gentleman. 
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'  Wcry  «(iotl.  Suiniv«l,  a  (lisiK-nsulu.ii  if  yi.ii  like  it  Uttrr.'  ntiirmil  Mr.  Willtr  : 
*  /  call  it  n  dis|)fn8ar\ .  iiiid  it  '»  always  writ  up  w..  nt  the  |.liurs  virr  tiny  u'i\ts  wm 
physic  for  nothin'  in  your  oun  lMi(tI»s  ;  that  "s  all.' 

With  till-so  wonU.  M.  W.iU-r  rctill<-.l  ami  re-liKhtr.!  his  pipe.  aii<l  oii.r  iii.-r. 
•ummoniiiK  up  n  meditative  expression  i,f  ei.iint.naiiee.  (•..nlimud  as  folli.ws  : 

'  Therefon-.  my  lioy,  as  1  do  n«»t  M-e  the  adwisal.ility  i»"  st<.p;>in'  here  to  U-  nmrn-l 
vether  I  vant  to  or  not,  and  as  at  the  sumk'  lime  I  do  not  vish  to  Mpnrate  niys.  If  from 
them  interestin'  nieml)ers  o'  wx-iety  allnyether,  I  have  come  to  the  ilet.rmiiialii.n  o' 
drivin'  the  .Safety,  and  piittin'  up  mhut  more  at  the  llelle  Savage,  vieh  is  my  iiafral 
bom  element,  Sammy.' 

'  And  wot   8  to  hecomc  o'  the  lusiuss  r  '    nupiired  Sam. 

'The  bis'ncss.  Samivel,"  replied  the  old  ueiitleman.  '  {.'oiMlvill.  stock,  and  lixlers. 
vill  be  sold  hy  private  contract  :  and  out  o'  the  mon'  two  hundred  jioiind,  ai.'ii<-- 
able  to  a  rekvest  o*  your  mother-in-law's  to  ,m-  a  little  afore  she  die«l,  vill  lie  inweslcil 
in  your  name  in— wot  do  you  call  them  things  apiin  1 ' 

'  Wo:  things  ?  '   inquired  Sam. 

•  Them  things  as  is  always  a  goin'  up  and  down,  in  the  City  ' 
'  Omnibuses  ?  '   suggested  .Sam. 

•  Nonsense,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  •  Them  things  as  is  alvays  a  tliiclooatitr.  and 
gettin'  theirselves  involved  somehow  or  another  vith  the  national  debt,  and  the 
checquers  bills,  and  all  that.' 

'  Oh  !  the  funds.'  said  Sam. 

'  Ah  ! '  rejoined  Mr.  Weller.  "  the  funs  ;  two  hundred  pounds  o'  the  money  is  to 
l>e  inwested  (or  you.  Samivel,  in  the  funs  ;  four  and  a  half  |>cr  cent,  reduced  coiinMls, 
Sammy.' 

■  Wery  kind  o'  the  old  lady  to  think  o'  me,'  said  Sam,  "  and  I  'm  wer\  iinieh 
obliged  to  her.' 

•  The  rest  vill  be  inwested  in  my  name,'  continued  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  :  '  and 
ven  I  m  took  off  the  road,  it  '11  come  to  you.  so  tak«-  care  \  ou  don't  spend  it  all  i.t 
vunst.  my  boy,  and  mind  that  no  widder  gets  a  inkliii'  o'  your  fortun",  or  you  're  done.' 

Having  delivered  this  warning,  Mr.  Weller  resumed  his  pipe  with  a  more  serene 
countenance;  the  disclosure  of  these  matters  aj)|)earing  to  have  cased  his  mind 
considerably. 

'  Somebody  's  a  ta.     in'  at  the  door.'  said  Sam. 

'  Let  'em  tap,'  replied  his  father,  w  ith  digmty. 

Sam  acted  upon  the  direction.  There  was  another  tap,  and  another,  and  then 
a  long  row  of  ^aps  ;   upon  which  Sam  inquired  why  the  tajtijcr  was  not  admitted. 

'Hush,'  whispered  Mr.  Wei!  \.ith  apprehensive  looks,  'don't  take  no  notice 
on  'em,  Sammy,  it 's  vun  o'  the  widders.  p'raps.' 

No  notice  being  taken  of  the  taps,  the  unseen  visitor,  after  a  short  lapse,  vent und 
to  open  the  door  and  peep  in.  It  was  no  female  head  that  was  thrust  in  at  the  j)artially 
opened  door,  but  the  long  black  locks  and  red  face  of  Mr.  Stiggins.  .Mr.  Weller's 
pipe  fell  from  his  hands. 

The  reverend  gentleman  graduall\  opened  the  door  by  almost  imijeieeptiblc 
degrees,  until  the  aperture  was  just  w=de  enough  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  his  lank 
body,  when  he  glided  into  the  room  and  closed  it  after  hin!  with  great  care  and  gentle- 
ness. Turning  towards  Sam,  and  raising  his  hands  and  e_.es  in  token  of  the  unspeak- 
able sorrow  with  which  he  regarded  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  the  famil>,  he 
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carricil  the  high-liarkrd  chair  to  his  old  comer  by  the  fire,  and.  ieating  himself  on  the 
vt-ry  wlgc,  drew  forth  a  Itrown  ixx-ket-handkerc'  'ef,  and  upphed  the  suinc  to  Ins 
optics. 

While  this  was  going  forward,  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  sat  Iwck  in  his  chair,  with 
hiii  eyes  wide  ojHjn.  his  hands  planted  on  his  knees,  and  his  whole  countenance  expres- 
sive of  absorbing  and  overwhelming  astonishment.  Sam  sat  opposite  him  in  perfect 
silence,  waiting,  with  eager  curiosity,  for  the  termination  of  the  scene. 

Mr.  Stiggins  kept  the  brown  p<ickpt-handkerchicf  l)eforc  his  eys  for  8on»e  minutes, 
moaning  decently  meanwhile,  and  then,  mastering  his  feelings  by  n  strong  elfort, 
put  it  in  his  ixn-kcf  and  buttone<l  it  up.  After  this,  he  stirred  the  lire ;  after  that, 
he  rubl)ed  his  hands  and  hmkeil  at  Sam. 

*  Oh,  my  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Stiggins,  breaking  the  silence  in  a  vcrj-  low  voice, 
'  here  's  a  sorr  )wful  affliction  t ' 

Sttnj  mxld  d  very  slightly. 

'  For  the  man  of  wrath,  too  ! '  added  Mr.  Stiggins  ;  '  it  makes  a  vessel's  heart 
bleed  ! ' 

Mr.  Weller  was  overheard  by  his  son  to  murmur  something  relative  to  making 
a  vessel's  nose  bleetl ;   but  Mr.  Stiggins  heard  him  not. 

'  Do  you  know,  young  man,"  whispered  Mr.  Stiggins,  drawing  his  chair  closer  to 
Sam,  '  whether  she  has  left  Emanuel  anything  ?  ' 

'  Who  's  he  ?  '   inquired  Sam. 

'  The  chapel,'  replied  Mr.  Stiggins  ;   '  our  chapel ;  our  fold,  Mr.  Samuel.' 

'  She  hasn't  left  the  fold  nothin',  nor  the  8he|-herd  nothin',  nor  the  animals  nothin',' 
said  Sam,  decisively  ;  '  nor  the  dogs  neither.' 

Mr.  Stiggins  looked  slyly  at  Sam  ;  glanced  af  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  sitting 
with  his  eyes  closed,  as  if  asleep  ;  and  drawing  his  chair  still  nearer,  said— 

'  Notliing  for  me,  Mr.  Samuel  ?  ' 

Sam  shook  his  head. 

*  I  think  there 's  something,'  said  Stiggins,  turning  as  pale  as  he  could  turn. 
•  Consider,  Mr.  Samuel ;  no  little  token  ?  ' 

'  Not  so  much  as  the  vorth  o'  that  'ere  old  umberella  o'  your'n,'  replied  Sam. 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Mr.  Stiggins,  hesitatingly,  after  a  few  moments'  deep  thought, 
'  perhaps  she  recommended  me  to  the  care  of  the  man  of  wrath,  Mr.  Samuel  ?  ' 

'  I  think  that 's  wery  likely,  from  what  he  said,'  rejoined  Sam  ;  '  he  wos  a  speakin' 
about  you.  jist  now.' 

'  Was  he,  though  ?  '  exclaimed  Stiggins,  brightening  up.  '  Ah  !  He  's  changed, 
I  dare  say.  We  might  live  very  comfortably  together  now,  Mr.  Samuel,  eh  ?  I  could 
take  care  of  his  property  when  you  are  away — good  care,  you  see.' 

Heaving  a  long-drawn  sijh,  Mr.  Stiggins  paused  for  a  response.  Sam  nodded, 
and  Mr.  Weller,  the  elder,  gave  vent  to  an  extraordinary  sound,  which  being  neither 
a  groan,  nor  a  grunt,  nor  a  gasp,  nor  a  growl,  seemed  to  partake  in  some  degree  of 
the  character  of  all  four. 

Mr.    Stiggins,  <raged    by    this    sound,    which   he   understood   to    betoken 

remorse  or  repenta  lo'  ed  about  him,  rubbed  his  hands,  wept,  smiled,  wept  again, 
and  then,  walking  s.-  .cross  the  room  to  a  well-remembered  shelf  in  one  corner, 

took  down  a  tumbler,  am!  with  great  deliberation  put  four  lumps  of  sugar  in  it. 
Having  got  thus  far,  he  looked  about  him  again,  and  sighed  grievously  ;  with  that,  he 
walked  softly  into  the  bar,  and  presently  returning  with  the  tumbler  half  full  of  pine- 
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apple  nmi.  advancrd  to  ttir  kettle  wliirli  va<t  »iiiyiiiK  t;»il>  cm  the  hi>l>.  iiiixnl  Ins  ur<<U' 
•tirml  it.  xipficd  it,  snt  down,  iinil  tukiiiK  >>  lone  and  heartv    pull  iit   tlif  nun  iind 
water,  ittoppt-d  fur  hrt-atli. 

The  elder  Mr.  VVeller.  wh<»  Mill  eoiitiniied  to  make  various  iitrani;e  aiiil  uiieoutli 
attempt!  to  appear  anleep,  offcreil  not  a  tiin^le  »onl  during  lliem-  iiriM-ecilni^-s  ;  luit 
when  StigHink  titoppeil  for  hrtath,  lie  darted  upon  him,  ami  MnateliniK  the  tuml<lei 
from  his  hand,  threw  the  remainder  of  the  rum-and-water  in  his  face,  and  the  j;las' 
itself  into  the  grate.  Then,  MisinK  the  reverend  gentleman  tirndy  l>>  the  (iijlar. 
he  Kuddenly  fell  to  kieking  him  nitmt  furiously  :  aeeum))anyinK  every  applieat.on 
of  his  top-lKH)ts  to  Mr.  .Sti^jjins's  |)er!iun,  with  sundry  violent  and  ineohcn-nt  anathemas 
upim  his  limbs,  eyes,  anil  ImhIv. 

'  Sammy,'  said  Mr.  ^V  -Her,  '  put  my  hat  on  tiKht  for  me.' 

Sam  dutifully  adjusted  the  hat  with  the  Umg  hatband  more  (irndy  on  his  father's 
head,  and  the  old  (^ntlenuin,  resuming  his  kicking  with  greater  agility  than  liefore, 
tumbled  with  Mr.  Stiggins  through  the  bar,  through  the  passage,  out  at  the  front 
di.or,  and  so  into  the  strut  ;  the  .^ickin^  eontinuing  the  whole  way,  anil  inereasing 
in  vehemenee,  rather  than  diniiiiisiuii^r.  i\\i\  time  the  top-UHit  was  iift<d. 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  exhilarating  sight  to  see  ihe  red-nosed  man  writhing  in 
Mr.  Weller's  grasp,  and  his  whole  frame  <)uivering  with  anguish  as  kiek  followed  kiek 
in  rapid  succession ;  it  was  a  still  more  exeiting  spectaele  to  beholil  Mr.  Weller,  after 
a  powerful  struggle,  immersing  .Mr.  Stiggins's  heatl  in  a  horse-trough  full  of  water, 
and  holding  it  there  until  he  was  ludf  suffocated. 

'  There  !  '  said  Mr.  Weller,  throwing  all  his  energy  into  one  most  eompliealed 
kick,  as  he  at  length  pemiittetl  Mr.  Stiggins  to  withdraw  his  head  from  the  trough. 
'  send  any  ifun  o'  them  lazy  shepherds  here,  ami  I  'II  iH>und  him  to  a  jelly  fir  t,  and 
drownd  him  artervards  !  Sammy,  help  mc  in,  and  till  me  a  small  glass  of  brandy. 
I  'm  out  o'  breath,  mv  bo\ .' 


CHAPTER    LI  1 1 

COMPRISING  THE  FINAL  KXIT  OF  MK.  .HN«il,K  .\N1>  .nm  TltOT'rKH  ; 
WITH  A  GREAT  MOHMNfi  OF  Bl'SINESS  IN  <JI<AY"s  INN  SiilAHK. 
t'ONCLUDINCJ    WITH    A    DOUnl.K-KNlKK    AT    MH.    PKUKKIt's    IHtOK 


WHEN  Arabella,  after  some  gentle  preparation,  and  many  assuram.es  that 
there  was  not  the  least  occasion  for  being  low-sj)irilcd,  was  at  length 
made  acquainted  by  Mr.  Pickwick  with  the  unsatisfactory  result  of 
his  visit  to  Birmingham,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbing  aloud, 
lamented  in  moving  terms  that  she  should  have  been  the  unluij>i>y  eause  of  any 
estrangement  between  a  father  and  his  son. 

'  My  dear  girl,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  kindly,  "  it  is  no  fault  of  yours.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  foresee  that  the  old  gentleman  would  be  so  strongly  prepossessed  against 
his  son's  marriage,  you  know.  I  am  sure,'  added  Mr.  Pickwick,  glancing  at  her  i)retty 
face,  '  he  can  have  very  little  idea  of  the  pleasure  he  denies  himself." 

'Oh  my  dear  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  .\ral)ella,  "what  shall  wc  do,  if  he  continues 
to  \)e  angry  with  us  '? ' 
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'  \Vhy,  wait  patiently,  my  dear,  until  he  thinks  lictter  of  it,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick, 
cheerfully. 

'  But,  dear  Mr.  Pickwick,  what  is  to  become  of  Nathaniel  if  his  father  withdraws 
his  assistance  ?  '    urged  Arabella. 

'  In  that  case,  my  love.'  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  I  will  venture  to  prophesy  that 
he  will  find  some  other  friend  who  will  not  l)e  backward  in  helping  him  to  start  in  the 
w«)rld.' 

The  signilicance  of  this  reply  was  not  so  well  disguised  by  Mr.  Pickwick  but  that 
Arabella  understood  it.  So.  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissing  him 
affectionately,  she  sobbed  louder  than  before. 

*  Come,  come,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  taking  her  hand,  '  we  will  wait  here  a  few  days 
longer,  and  see  whether  he  writes  or  takes  any  other  notice  of  your  husband's  coni- 
numicati(m.  If  not,  I  have  thought  of  half  a  dozen  plans,  any  one  of  which  would 
make  you  hap])y  at  onee.      There,  my  dear,  there  !  ' 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Pickwick  gently  pressed  Arabella's  hand,  and  hade  her 
dry  her  eyes,  and  not  distress  her  husband.  Upon  which,  Arabella,  who  was  one  of 
the  best  little  creatures  alive,  put  her  handkerchief  in  her  reticule,  and  by  the  time 
Mr.  Winkle  joined  them,  exhibited  in  full  lustre  the  same  beaming  smiles  and  sparklin<,' 
eyes  that  had  originally  captivated  him. 

'  This  is  a  distressing  predicament  foi  these  young  people,'  thought  Mr.  Pickwick, 
as  he  dressed  himself  next  morning.  '  I  '11  walk  up  to  Perker's,  and  consult  him  about 
the  matter.' 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  was  further  prompted  to  betake  himself  to  Gray's  Inn  Square, 
by  an  anxious  desire  to  come  to  a  pecuniary  settlement  with  the  kind-hearted  little 
attorney  without  further  delay,  he  made  a  hurried  breakfast,  and  executed  his  inten- 
tion so  speedily,  that  ten  o'clock  had  not  struck  when  he  reached  Gray's  Inn. 

It  still  wanted  ten  minutes  to  the  hour  when  he  had  ascended  the  staircase  on 
which  Perker's  chambers  were.  The  clerks  had  not  arrived  yet,  and  he  beguiled 
the  tim^  by  looking  out  of  the  staircase  window. 

The  healthy  light  of  a  fine  October  morning  made  even  the  dingy  old  houses 
brighten  up  a  little:  some  of  the  dusty  windows  actually  looking  almost  cheerful 
as  the  sun's  rays  gleamed  upon  them.  Clerk  after  clerk  hastened  into  the  square 
by  one  or  other  of  the  entrances,  and  looking  up  at  the  Hall  clock,  accelerated  or 
decreased  his  rate  of  walking  according  to  the  time  at  which  his  oiHce  hours  nominally 
commenced  ;  the  half-past  nine  o'clock  people  suddenly  becoming  very  brisk,  and 
the  ten  o'clock  gentlemen  falling  into  a  pace  of  most  aristocratic  slowness.  The  clock 
struck  ten,  and  clerks  poured  in  faster  than  ever,  each  one  in  a  greater  perspiration 
than  his  predecessor.  The  noise  of  unlocking  and  opening  doors  echoed  and  re-echoed 
on  every  side  ;  heads  appeared  as  if  by  magic  in  every  window  ;  the  porters  took  up 
their  stations  for  the  day  ;  the  slipshod  laundresses  hurried  off ;  the  postman  ran 
from  house  to  house  ;  and  the  whole  legal  hive  was  in  a  bustle. 

'  You  're  early,  Mr.  Pickwick,'  said  a  voice  behind  him. 

'  Ah,  Mr.  Lowten,'  replied  that  gentleman,  looking  round,  and  recognising  his 
old  acquaintance. 

'  Precious  warm  walking,  isn't  it  ? '  said  Lowten,  drawing  a  Bramah  key  from 
his  pocket,  with  a  small  plug  therein,  to  keep  the  dust  out. 

'  You  appear  to  fee',  it  so,'  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick,  smiling  at  the  clerk,  who  was 
literally  red-hot. 
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'  I  "ve  coiiif  aloiij;  nitlicr.  I  can  till  Mm.  nplu..  i..  .  ■iii.  "  It  went  tin-  liall- 
hour  as  I  came  throujjli  the  Tolyjion.      1  in  licrc  In  fore  hint,  tlioiiijli,  si>  i  il.in'l  iniiul.' 

Comforting  himsolf  with  this  rtllcclii.ii.  Mr.  Lowlcii  extraeted  the  phi;;  fri)iii 
the  (k)or-ke_\,  ami  haviiij;  (>])eiu(l  tlie  chwir.  ie|iliij,'>;t(!  ami  ivpucketed  his  Hiimah. 
and  picked  tip  the  letters  which  the  ])ostmaii  had  <lr«>pped  thruii^'h  the  lio\.  He 
then  ushered  Mr.  Pickwick  into  the  olliee.  Here,  in  the  twinklin;;  of  an  e>e,  he 
divested  himself  of  his  coat,  put  on  a  Ihreadlmre  j;:irinei't  whieh  lie  took  diiI  of  a  ilesk. 
hung  up  his  hat,  pulled  forth  a  few  sheds  ol  eartridi-e  and  hloltiiif;  paper  m  allernali> 
layers,  and  sticking  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  rul.lied  his  hands  with  an  air  of  f.'r<  at  satis- 
faction. 

'  There  you  see,  Mr.  Fiekwiek."  he  said.  '  now  I  'in  eumplele.  I  "ve  got  my  olliee 
coat  on,  and  my  pad  out,  and  let  him  eome  as  soon  as  he  likes.  Vou  haven't  gol  ,i 
pinch  of  snuff  about  you,  have  you  '.'  ' 

'  No,  I  have  not."  replied  .Air.  I'ii'kwak. 

•  I'm  sorry  for  it,'  said  Lowten.  'Never  mind.  I'll  run  out  pres<ntly,  and 
get  a  hottle  of  soda.      Don't  I  look  rather  (pieer  ahoiit  the  e>es,  .Mr.  Tiekwuk  r  ' 

Tne  individual  appealed  to  surveyed  Mr.  Lowten's  eyes  from  a  distaner  anil 
expressed  his  opinion  that  no  imusiial  (pieeiiiess  was  })ereei)til)lc  in  those  features. 

'  I  'm  glad  of  it,'  said  Lowten.  '  We  were  keei>ing  it  up  prett\  tolerably  at  tiie 
Stump  last  night,  and  I'm  ratiier  out  of  sorts  this  morning.  I'erker  s  heen  about 
that  business  of  yours,  by  the  bve.' 

'  Wliat  business  '! '    inquired  Mr.  Piekwiek.      '  .Mrs.  Uanlells  costs  '!  ' 

'  No,  I  don't  mean  that,'  replied  .Mr.  Lowten.  "  .Viioul  gelling  that  eiistonier 
that  we  paid  the  ten  shillings  in  the  pound  to  the  bill  discounter  for,  on  >  i)ur  aeeoiint  - 
to  get  him  out  of  the  Fleet,  you  kiunv     about  getting  him  to  Demerara.' 

'  Oh  ?      Mr.  Jingle  '/ '    siiid  .Mr.  Piekwiek.  hastily.      '  Yes.      Well  r  ' 

"  Well,  it 's  all  arranged,'  said  Lowten,  mending  his  pen.  '  Tiie  a^tnt  at  Lixei- 
pool  said  he  had  been  obliged  to  you  inan\  times  wiien  you  were  in  business,  and  lie 
would  be  glad  to  take  him  on  your  reeommeiidation.' 

'  That  's  well,'  said  Mr.  Piekwiek.       '  1  am  delighted  to  hear  it.' 

'  But  I  say,"  resumed  Lowten,  scraping  the  back  of  the  pen  preparatory  to  making 
a  fresh  split,  '  ithat  a  soft  chap  that  other  is  !  ' 

'  Which  other  ? 

'  \Miy,  that  servant,  or  friend,  o.  whatever  he  is    -i/uu  know  ;   TroUei-.' 

■  Ah  ?  '   said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  smile.      '  I  always  thought  him  the  reverse.' 

'  Well,  and  so  did  I,  from  wliaf  little  I  saw  of  him,'  replied  Lowten,  '  it  only  shous 
how  one  may  be  deceived.      What  do  you  think  of  his  going  to  Demerara,  loo  '.'  ' 

'  What  I      And  giving  up  what  was  offered  him  here  !  '   exclaimed  Mr.  Piekwiek. 

'  Treating  Perker's  offi'r  of  eighteen  bob  a  week,  and  a  rise  if  he  behaved  himself, 
like  dirt,'  replied  Lowten.  "He  said  he  must  go  along  with  the  other  one,  ami  mi 
they  persuaded  Perker  to  write  again,  and  tlie>  've  got  him  something  on  the  same 
estate  ;  not  near  so  good,  Perker  says,  as  n  convict  would  gel  in  Ncv  .Sinitli  Wales, 
it  he  appeared  at  his  trial  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes.' 

'  Foolish  fellow,'  said  Mr.  Piekwiek,  with  glistening  eyes.      '  Foolish  fellow.' 

'Oh,  it's  worse  than  foolish;  it's  downright  sneaking,  >ipu  know,'  re|)Iieil 
Lowten,  nibbing  the  pen  with  a  contemptuous  face.  "He  says  that  he's  the  only 
friend  he  ever  had,  and  he  's  attached  to  him,  and  all  that.  Friendship  's  a  ver\ 
good  thing  in  its  way  :   we  are  all  very  friendly  and  comfortni)le  at  the  Stump,  for 
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instance,  over  our  grog,  where  every  man  pays  tor  himself  ;  but  damn  hurting  your- 
self for  anybo<ly  else,  you  know  !  No  man  sliould  have  more  than  two  attachment' 
— the  first,  to  numlx-r  one,  and  the  second  to  the  ladies ;  that 's  what  I  say— Im '. 
ha  ! '  Mr.  Lowten  concluded  with  a  loud  laugh,  half  in  jocularity,  and  half  in  derision, 
which  was  prematurely  cut  sho;  t  by  the  sound  of  Perker's  footsteps  on  the  stairs  : 
at  the  first  approach  of  which,  he  vaulted  on  his  stool  with  an  agility  most  remarkable, 
and  wrote  intensely. 

The  greeting  between  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  professional  adviser  w-s  warm  and 
cordial ;  the  client  was  scarcely  ensconced  in  the  attorney's  arm-chair,  however, 
when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  voice  inquired  whether  Mr.  Perker  was 
within. 

'  Hark  ! '  said  Perker,  '  that 's  one  of  our  vagabond  friends — Jingle  himself, 
my  dear  sir.      Will  you  see  him  ?  ' 

'  VVliat  do  you  think  ?  '   inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  hesitating. 

'  Yes,  I  think  you  had  better.  Here,  you  sir,  what 's  >  our  name,  walk  in,  will 
you  ? ' 

In  compliance  with  this  unceremonious  invitation,  Jingle  and  Job  walked  into 
the  room,  but,  seeing  Mr.  Pickwick,  stopped  short  in  some  confusion. 

'  Well,'  said  Perker,  '  don't  you  know  that  gentleman  ?  ' 

'  Good  reason  to,'  replied  Mr.  Jingle,  stepping  forward.  '  Mr.  Pickwick- 
deepest  obligations— life  preserver — made  a  man  of  me — you  shall  never  repent 
it,  sir.' 

'  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  say  so,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.     '  You  look  much  better.' 

'  Thanks  to  you,  sir— great  change — Majesty's  Fleet— unwholesome  place— very,' 
said  Jingle,  shaking  his  head.  He  was  decently  and  cleanly  dressed,  and  so  was 
Job,  who  stood  bolt  upright  behind  him,  staring  at  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  visage  of  iron. 

'  When  do  they  go  to  Liverpool  ?  '   inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  half  aside  to  Perker. 

'  This  evening,  sir,  at  seven  o'clock,'  said  Job,  taking  one  step  forward.  '  By 
the  heavy  coach  from  the  City,  sir.' 

'  Are  your  places  taken  ?  ' 

'  They  are,  sir,'  replied  Job. 

'  You  have  fully  made  up  your  mind  to  go  ?  ' 

'  I  have,  sir,'  answered  Job. 

'  With  regaru  to  such  an  outfit  as  was  indispensable  for  Jingle,'  said  Perker, 
addressing  Mr.  Pickwick  aloud,  '  I  have  taken  upon  myself  to  make  an  arrangement 
for  the  deduction  of  a  small  sum  from  his  quarterly  salar>',  which,  being  made  only 
for  one  year,  and  regularly  remitted,  will  provide  for  tl.  t  expense.  I  entirely  dis- 
approve of  your  doing  anything  for  him,  my  dear  sir,  which  is  not  dependent  on  his 
own  exertions  and  good  conduct.' 

'  Certainly,'  interposed  Jingle,  with  great  firmness.  '  Clear  head — man  of  the 
world— <pite  right — perfectly.' 

'  By  compounding  with  his  creditor,  releasing  his  clothes  from  the  pawnbroker's, 
relieving  him  in  prison,  and  paying  for  his  passage,'  continued  Perker,  without  notic- 
ing Jingle's  observation,  '  you  have  already  lost  upwards  of  fifty  pounds.' 

'  Not  lost,'  said  Ji^igle,  hastily.      '  Pay  it  all— stick  to  business— cash  up— every 

farthing.     Yellow  fever,  perhaps— can't  help  that— if '    Here  Mr.  Jingle  paused, 

and  striking  the  crown  of  his  hat  with  great  violence,  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes, 
and  sat  down. 
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'  He  means  to  say,'  said  Job.  advancing  a  few  paces,  '  that  if  ho  is  not  carried 
off  by  fever,  he  will  pay  the  money  hack  ii>;ain.  If  he  lives,  he  will.  Mr.  rickwirk. 
I  will  see  it  done.  I  know  he  will,  sir,"  said  Job,  with  enerpy.  '  I  coiilil  niidcrtiikc 
to  swear  it.' 

'  Well,  well,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  liecn  Itestowinj;  a  score  or  two  of  frowns 
upon  Perker,  to  stop  his  summary  of  benefits  conferred,  which  the  little  attorney 
obstinately  disregarded,  '  you  must  be  careful  not  to  j)lay  any  more  dcsiM-ralo  cricket 
matches.  Mr.  Jingle,  or  to  renew  your  acquaintance  with  Sir  Thomas  Ulazo,  and  I 
have  little  doubt  of  your  presers-ing  your  health.' 

Mr.  Jingle  smiled  at  this  sally,  but  looked  rather  foolish  notwithstanding,  so 
Mr.  Pickwick  changed  the  subject  by  sav  wtg — 

'  You  don't  happen  to  know,  do  you.  what  has  become  of  another  friend  of  y«>urs 
— a  more  humble  one.  whom  I  sjiw  at  Uochestcr  ?  ' 

'  Dismal  Jemmy  1 '  inquired  Jingle. 

'  Yes.' 

Jingle  shook  his  head. 

'  Clever  rascal — tjueer  fellow,  hoaxin;   ;^cnius  -  Job's  brother." 

'Job's  brother!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick.  'Well,  now  1  look  at  bini  closely, 
there  is  a  likeness.' 

'  We  were  always  considered  like  each  other,  sir,'  said  Job.  with  a  cunning  look 
just  lurking  in  the  comers  of  his  eyes,  '  only  I  was  really  of  a  serious  nature,  and  he 
never  was.  He  emigrated  to  .\nierica,  sir.  in  consequence  of  being  too  much  souj;bt 
after  here,  to  be  comfortable  ;   and  has  never  l>een  heard  of  since' 

*  That  accounts  for  my  not  having  received  the  "  page  from  the  romance  of  real 
life,"  which  he  promised  me  one  morning  when  he  a])pearcd  to  be  contemplating 
suicide  on  Rochester  Bridge,  I  suppose.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  smiling.  "  I  need  not 
inquire  whether  his  dismal  behaviour  was  natural  or  assumed.' 

'  He  could  assume  anything,  sir.'  said  Job.  '  You  m.;y  consider  yourself  very 
fortunate  in  having  escaped  him  so  easily.  On  intimate  terms  he  would  have  been 
even  a  more  dangerous  acquaintance  than  '  Job  looked  at  Jingle,  hesitated,  and 
finally  added,  '  than — than — myself  even.' 

'  A  hopeful  family  yours,  Mr.  Trotter,'  said  Perker.  sealing  a  letter  which  he  hail 
just  finished  writing. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  replied  Job.      '  Very  much  so.' 

'  Well,'  said  the  little  man,  laughing  ;  '  I  hoiH?  you  arc  going  to  disgmcc  it. 
Deliver  this  letter  to  the  agent  when  you  reach  Liverjxjol,  antl  let  me  advise  you, 
gentlemen,  not  to  be  too  knowing  in  the  West  Indies.  If  you  throw  away  this  chance, 
you  will  both  richly  deserve  to  be  hanged,  as  I  sincerely  trust  you  will  be.  .\nd  now 
you  had  better  leave  Mr.  Pickwick  and  me  alone,  for  we  have  other  nuitters  to  talk 
over,  and  time  is  precious.'  As  Perker  said  this,  he  Imiked  towards  the  d<M>r,  with 
an  evident  desire  to  render  the  leave-taking  as  brief  as  possible. 

It  was  brief  enough  on  Mr.  Jingle's  part.  He  thanked  the  little  attorney  in  a 
few  hurried  words  for  the  kindness  and  promptitude  with  which  he  had  rendered  his 
assistance,  and,  turning  to  '  :>  benefactor,  stood  for  a  few  seconds  as  if  irresolute 
what  to  say  or  how  to  act.  Job  Trotter  relieved  his  |)erplexity  ;  for.  with  a  hundile 
and  a  grateful  bow  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  he  took  his  friend  gently  by  the  arm,  and  le<l 
him  away. 

'  A  worthy  couple  ! "  said  Perker,  as  the  door  closed  l)ehind  them. 
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'  I  hope  they  may  become  so,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  What  do  you  think  ? 
Is  t^  ere  any  chance  of  their  permanent  reformation  ?  * 

Perker  shrugged  his  shoulders  doubtfully,  but  observing  Mr.  Pickwick's  anxious 
and  disappointed  look,  rejoined — 

'  Of  course  there  is  a  chance.  I  hope  it  may  prove  a  good  one.  They  are 
unquestionably  penitent  now  ;  but  then,  you  know,  they  have  the  recollection  of 
very  recent  suffering  fresh  upon  them.  What  they  may  become,  when  that  fades 
away,  is  a  problem  that  neither  you  nor  I  can  solve.  However,  my  dear  sir,'  added 
Perker,  laying  his  hand  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  shoulder,  '  your  object  is  equally  honour- 
able, whatever  the  result  is.  Whether  that  species  of  benevolence  which  is  so  very 
cautious  and  long-sighted  that  it  is  seldom  exercised  at  all,  lest  its  owner  should  lie 
imposed  upon,  and  so  wounded  in  his  self-love,  be  real  charity  or  a  worldly  counterfeit, 
I  leave  to  wiser  heads  than  mine  to  determine.  But  if  those  two  fellows  were  to 
commit  a  burglary  to-morrow,  my  opinion  of  this  action  would  l>e  equally  high." 

With  these  remarks,  which  were  delivered  in  a  much  more  animated  and  earnest 
manner  than  is  usual  in  legal  gentlemen,  Perker  drew  his  chair  to  his  desk,  and  listened 
to  Mr.  Pickwick's  recital  of  old  Mr.  Winkle's  obstinacy. 

'  Give  him  a  week,'  said  Perker,  nodding  his  head  prophetically. 

*  Do  you  think  he  will  come  round  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  I  ^hink  he  will,'  rejoined  Perker.  '  If  not,  we  must  try  the  young  lady's 
persuasion ;   and  that  is  what  anybody  but  you  would  have  done  at  first.' 

Mr.  Perker  was  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  with  various  grotesque  contractions  of 
countenance,  eulogistic  of  the  persuasive  powers  appertaining  unto  young  ladies, 
when  the  murmur  of  inquiry  and  answer  was  heard  in  the  outer  office,  and  Lowten 
tapped  at  the  door. 

'  Come  in  ! '  cried  the  little  man. 

The  clerk  came  in,  and  shut  the  door  after  him,  with  great  mystery. 

'  What 's  the  matter  ?  '  inquired  Perker. 

'  You  're  wanted,  sir.' 

'  Who  wants  me  ?  ' 

Lowten  looked  at  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  coughed. 

'  Who  wants  me  ?     Can't  you  speak,  Mr.  Lowten  ?  ' 

'  Why,  sir,'  replied  Lowten,  '  it 's  Dodson  ;  and  Fogg  is  with  him.' 

'  Bless  my  life ! '  said  the  little  man,  looking  at  his  watch,  '  I  appointed  thtm 
to  be  here,  at  half-past  eleven,  to  settle  that  matter  of  yours,  Pickwick.  I  gave  them 
an  undertaking  on  which  they  sent  down  your  discharge ;  it 's  very  awkward,  my 
dear  sir.    \Miat  will  you  do  ?    Would  you  like  to  step  into  the  next  room  ?  ' 

The  next  room  being  the  identical  room  in  which  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg  were, 
Mr.  Pickwick  replied  that  he  would  remain  where  he  was :  the  more  especially  as 
Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  look  him  in  the  face,  instead  of 
his  being  ashamed  to  see  them.  Which  latter  circumstance  he  begged  Mr.  Perker 
to  note,  with  a  glowing  countenance  and  many  marks  of  indignation. 

*  Very  well,  my  dear  sir,  very  well,'  replied  Perker.  '  I  can  only  say  that  if  you 
expect  either  Dodson  or  Fogg  to  exhibit  any  symptom  of  shame  or  confusion  at 
having  to  look  you,  or  anybody  else,  in  the  face,  you  are  the  most  sanguine  man  in 
your  expectations  that  /  ever  met  with.    Show  them  in,  Mr.  Lowten.' 

Mr.  Lowten  disappeared  with  a  grin,  and  immediately  returned  ushering  in  the 
firm,  in  due  form  of  precedence  :   Dodson  first,  .and  Fogg  afterwards. 


MR.  PICKWICK  INDKiNANT  4i)<> 

'  Vou  have  seen  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  ^)elicv•e  ?  '  said  Perker  to  Dodson.  inclining  his 
pen  in  the  direction  where  that  gentleman  was  seated. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Pickwick  ?  '  said  I)o<lson  in  a  loud  voice. 

'  Dear  me,'  cried  Fogg.  '  how  do  you  do.  Mr.  Pickwick  ?  I  hope  you  are  well, 
sir.  I  thought  I  knew  the  face,'  said  Fogg,  drawing  up  a  chair,  an«l  looking  round 
him  with  a  smile. 

Mr.  Pickwick  bent  his  head  very  slightly,  in  answer  to  these  salutations,  and,  seeing 
*'f'gg  P""  "  Ix'ndle  of  papers  from  his  coat-pocket,  rose  and  walked  to  the  wimlow. 

'  There  's  no  occasion  for  Mr.  Pickwick  to  move,  Mr.  Perker,'  said  Fogg,  untying 
the  red  tape  which  encircled  the  little  huiulle,  and  smiling  again  more  sweetly  thim 
before.  '  Mr.  Pickwick  is  pretty  well  acquainted  with  these  proceedings.  There 
are  no  .secrets  between  us,  I  think.     He  !   he  !   he  I  ' 

'  Not  many.  I  think,'  said  Dodson.  '  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! '  Then  both  the  partners 
laughed  together— pleasantly  and  cheerfully,  as  men  who  are  going  to  receive  money 
often  do. 

'  We  shall  make  Mr.  Pickwick  pay  for  peeping,'  said  Fogg  with  considerable 
native  humour,  as  he  unfolded  his  pajiers.  '  The  amount  of  the  taxed  costs  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three,  six,  four.  Mr.  Perker.' 

There  was  a  gieat  comparing  of  papers,  and  turning  over  of  leaves,  by  F'ogg 
and  Perker,  after  this  statement  of  profit  and  loss.  Meanwhile,  Dodson  said  in  an 
affable  manner  to  Mr.  Pickwick — 

'  I  don't  think  you  are  looking  quite  so  stout  as  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  last,  Mr.  Pickwick." 

'  Possibly  not,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  been  flashing  forth  looks  of 
fierce  indignation,  without  producing  the  smallest  effect  on  either  of  the  sharp  prac- 
titioners ;  '  I  believe  I  am  not,  sir.  I  have  l)een  persecuted  and  annoyed  by  scoundrels 
of  late,  sir.' 

Perker  coughed  violently,  and  asked  Mr.  Pickwick  whether  he  woulun't  like  to 
look  at  the  morning  paper  ?  To  which  inquiry  Mr.  Pickwick  returned  a  most  deci<led 
negative. 

'  True,'  said  Dodson,  '  I  dare  say  you  have  been  annoyed  in  the  Fleet ;  there 
are  some  odd  gentry  there.     Whereabouts  were  your  apartments,  Mr.  Pickwick  ?  ' 

'  My  one  room,'  replied  that  nuich-injured  gentleman,  *  was  on  the  Coffee-room 
flight.' 

'  Oh,  indeed  ! '  said  Dodson.  '  I  l)elieve  that  is  a  very  pleasant  nart  of  the 
establishment.' 

'  Very,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  drily. 

There  was  a  coolness  about  all  this,  which,  to  a  gentleman  of  an  excitable  tempera- 
ment, had,  under  the  circumstances,  rather  an  exasperating  tendency.  Mr.  Pickwick 
restrained  his  wrath  by  gigantic  efforts ;  !>  it  when  Perker  wrote  a  ehc({ue  for  the 
whole  amount,  and  Fogg  deposited  it  in  a  small  pocket-book  with  a  triumphant 
smile  playing  over  his  pimply  features  which  communicated  itself  likewise  to 
the  stem  countenance  of  Dodson,  he  felt  the  blood  in  his  cheeks  tii  ing  with 
indignation. 

'  Now,  Mr.  Dodson,'  said  Fogg,  putting  up  the  pocket-book  and  drawing  on  his 
gloves,  '  I  am  at  your  service.' 

'  Very  good,'  said  Dodson,  rising,  '  I  am  quite  ready.' 

'  I  am  very  happy,'  said  Fogg,  softened  by  the  cheque,  '  to  have  had  the  pleasure 
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of  making  Mr.  Pickwick's  acquaintance.     I  hope  you  don't  think  quite  so  ill  of  \is, 
Mr.  Pickwick,  as  when  we  first  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.' 

'  I  hope  not,'  said  Dodson,  with  the  high  tone  of  calumniated  virtue.  '  Mr. 
Pickwick  now  knows  us  better,  I  trust :  whatever  your  opinion  of  gentlemen  of  our 
profession  may  bi,  I  beg  to  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  bear  no  ill-will  or  vindictive  feelinK 
towards  you  for  the  sentiments  you  thought  proper  to  express  in  our  ofRce  in 
Freeman's  Court,  Comhill,  on  the  occasion  to  which  my  partner  has  referred." 

'  Oh  no,  no ;   nor  I,'  said  Fogg,  in  a  most  forgiving  manner. 

'  Our  conduct,  sir,'  said  Dodson,  '  will  speak  for  itself,  and  justify  itself,  I  hopf, 
Hi)on  every  occasion.  We  have  been  in  the  profession  some  years,  Mr.  Pickwick, 
and  have  lieen  honoured  with  the  confidence  of  many  excellent  clients.  I  wish  you 
good  morning,  sir.' 

'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Pickwick,'  said  Fogg.  So  saying,  he  put  his  umbrella  undir 
his  arm,  drew  off  his  right  glove,  and  extended  the  hand  of  reconciliation  to  that 
most  indignant  gentleman :  who,  thereupon,  thrust  his  hands  beneath  his  coat  tails, 
and  eyed  the  attorney  with  looks  of  scornful  amazement. 

'  Lowten  ! '  cried  Perker  at  this  moment.     '  Ojien  the  door.' 

'  Wait  one  instant,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  Perker,  I  will  speak.' 

'My  dear  sir,  pray  let  the  matter  rest  where  it  is,'  said  the  little  attorney, 
who  had  been  in  a  state  of  nervous  apprehension  during  the  whole  interview  ; 
'  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  beg  ! ' 

'  I  will  not  be  put  down,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  hastily.  '  Mr.  Dodson,  you 
have  addressed  some  remarks  to  me.' 

Dodson  turned  round,  bent  his  head  meekly,  and  smiled. 

'  Some  remarks  to  me,'  repeated  Mr.  Pickwick,  almost  breathless ;  '  and  your 
partner  has  tendered  me  his  hand,  and  you  have  both  assumed  a  tone  of  forgiveness 
and  high-mindedness,  which  is  an  extent  of  impudence  that  I  was  not  prepared  for, 
even  in  you.' 

'  What,  sir  ! '  exclaimed  Dodson. 

'  What,  sir  1 '  reiterated  Fogg. 

'  Do  you  know  that  I  have  been  the  victim  of  your  plots  and  conspiracies  ? ' 
continued  Mr.  Pickwick.  'Do  you  knotv  that  I  am  the  man  whom  you  have  been 
imprisoning  and  robbing  ?  Do  you  know  that  you  were  the  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff, 
in  Bardell  and  Pickwick  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir,  we  do  know  it,'  replied  Dodson. 

'Of  course  we  know  it,  sir,*  rejoined  Fogg,  slapping  his  pocket— perhaps  by 
accident. 

'  I  see  that  you  recollect  it  with  satisfaction,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  attempting 
to  call  up  a  sneer  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  failing  most  signally  in  so  doing. 
'  Although  I  have  long  been  anxious  to  tell  you,  in  plain  terms,  what  my  opinion  of 
you  is,  I  should  have  let  even  this  opportunity  pass,  in  deference  to  my  friend 
Perker's  wishes,  but  for  the  unwarrantable  tone  you  have  assumed,  and  your  insolent 
familiarity.  I  say  insolent  familiarity,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  turning  upon  Fogg 
with  a  fierceness  of  gesture  which  caused  that  person  to  retreat  towards  the  door 
with  great  expedition. 

'  Take  care,  sir,'  said  Dodson,  who,  though  he  was  the  biggest  man  of  the  party, 
had  prudently  intrenched  himself  behind  Fogg,  and  was  speaking  over  his  head  with 
a  very  pale  face.     *  Let  him  assault  you,  Mr.  Fogg ;  don't  return  it  on  any  account.' 


MR.  PICKWICK'S  MIND  KELIEVED  .wi 

'  No.  no,  I  won't  rcttim  it.'  said  Fogg,  falling  hack  a  little  more  as  he  s|M)ke  ;  to 
the  evident  relief  f)f  his  partner,  who  hy  these  means  was  gradually  getting  into  the 
outer  office. 

*  You  are,"  continued  Mr.  Pickwick,  resuming  the  thread  of  his  discourse.  '  you  arc 
a  well-matched  pair  of  mean,  rascally,  pettifogging  robbers.' 

*  Well.'  interposed  Perker.  '  is  that  all  ?  ' 

'  It  is  all  summed  up  in  that.'  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  '  they  are  mean,  rascally, 
pettifogging  robbers.' 

*  There  J  '  said  Perker  in  a  most  conciliatory  tone.  '  My  dear  sirs,  he  has  said  all 
he  has  to  say.     Now  pray  go.     Lowten.  is  that  door  open  ?  ' 

Mr.  Lowten.  with  a  distinct  giggle,  replied  in  the  aftirmative. 

"There,   there — good  morning -gootl  morning— now  pray,   my  dear  sirs.     Mr. 
Lowten.  the  door ! '  cried  the  little  man,  pushing  Dodson  and  Fogg,  nothing  loath, 
out  of  the  office  ;    '  this  way,  my  dcnr  sirs.—  now  pray  (hm't  prolong  this    <lcar  iiic- 
Mr.  Lowten — the  door,  sir— why  don't  you  attend  ?  ' 

'  If  there  's  law  in  England,  sir.'  said  Dodson,  looking  towards  Mr.  Pickwick, 
as  he  put  on  his  hat,  '  you  shall  smart  for  this.' 

'  You  are  a  couple  of  mean ' 

'  Remember,  sir,  you  pay  dearly  for  this,'  raid  Fogg. 

'  —Rascally,  pettifogging  robbers  ! '  continued  Mr.  Pickwick,  ta!ang  not  the  least 
notice  of  the  threats  that  were  addressed  to  him. 

'  Robbers  ! '  cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  running  to  the  stairhead,  as  the  two  attorne>  s 
descended. 

'  Robbers ! '  shouted  Mr.  Pickwick,  breaking  from  Lowten  and  Perker,  and 
thrusting  his  head  out  of  the  staircase  window. 

When  Mr.  Pickwick  drew  in  his  head  again,  his  countenance  was  smiling  and 
placid  ;  and,  walking  quietly  back  into  the  oflficc,  he  declared  that  he  had  now  removed 
a  great  weight  from  his  mind,  and  that  he  felt  perfectly  comfortable  and  happw 

Perker  said  nothing  at  all  until  he  had  emptied  bis  snuff-lwx.  and  sent  Lowten 
out  to  fill  it.  when  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  laughing,  which  lasted  five  minutes  ; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  said  that  he  suj)posetl  he  ought  to  be  ver>-  angr\ . 
but  he  couldn't  think  of  the  business  seriously  yet — when  he  could,  he  would  l)e. 

'  Well,  now,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  let  me  have  a  settlement  with  you.' 

'  Of  the  same  kind  as  the  last  t '  inquired  Perker,  with  another  laugh. 

'  Not  exactly,'  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick,  drawing  out  his  pocket-book,  and  shukinir 
the  little  man  heartily  by  the  hand,  '  I  only  mean  a  pecuniary  settlement.  You  have 
done  me  many  acts  of  kindness  that  I  can  never  repay,  and  have  no  wish  to  rc])a> , 
for  I  prefer  continuing  the  obligation.' 

With  this  preface,  the  '  vo  friends  dived  into  some  very  complicated  accounts 
and  vouchers,  which,  having  t)een  duly  displayed  and  gone  through  by  Perker,  were 
at  once  discharged  by  Mr.  Pickwick  with  many  professions  of  esteem  and  friondshi]). 

They  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  this  point,  than  a  most  violent  and  starflinji 
knocking  was  heard  at  the  door  ;  it  was  not  an  ordinary  double  knock,  but  a  constant 
and  uninterrupted  succession  of  the  loudest  single  raps,  as  if  the  knocker  were  endowcti 
with  the  perpetual  motion,  or  the  person  outside  had  forgotten  to  leave  off. 

*  Dear  me,  what 's  that  ?  '  exclaimed  Perker.  starting. 

'  I  think  it  is  a  knock  at  the  door,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  if  there  could  be  the 
smallest  doubt  of  the  fact ! 
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The  knocker  made  a  more  energetic  reply  than  words  could  have  yielded,  for  it 
continued  to  hammer  with  surprising  force  and  noise,  without  a  moment's  cessation. 

'  Dear  me  ! '  said  Perker,  ringing  his  bell.  '  we  shall  alarm  the  Inn.  Mr.  Lowtcn. 
don't  yo)i  hear  a  knock  ?  ' 

'  I  '11  answer  the  door  in  one  moment,  sir,'  replied  the  clerk. 

The  knocker  appeared  to  hear  the  response,  and  to  assert  that  it  was  quitt  impos- 
sible he  could  wait  so  long.      It  made  a  stupendous  uproar. 

'  It 's  quite  dreadful.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  stopping  his  ears. 

'  Make  haste,  Mr.  Lowten,'  Perker  called  out,  '  we  shall  have  the  panels  m. 

Mr  Lowten.  who  was  washing  hi»  hands  in  a  dark  closet,  hurried  to  the  door, 
and  turning  the  handle,  beheld  the  appearance  which  is  described  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    LIV 

CONTAINING  SOME  PARTICULARS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  DOUBLE-KNOCK, 
AN1>  OTHER  matters:  AMONG  WHICH  CERTAIN  INTERESTING 
DISCLOSURES  RELATIVE  TO  MR.  SNODORASS  AND  A  YOUNG 
LADY   ARE   BY   NO   MEANS   IRRELEVANT   TO   THIS   HISTORY 

THE  object  that  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  clerk  was  a 
boy— a  wonderfully  fat  boy     habited  as  a  serving  lad,  standing  upright 
on"  the  mat,  with  his  eyes  closed  as  if  in  sleep.    He  had  never  seen  such 
a  fat  boy,  in  or  out  of  a  travelling  caravan ;  and  this,  coupled  with  the 
calmness  and  repose  of  his  appearance,  so  very  different  from  what  was  reasonably 
to  have  been  expected  of  the  inflicter  of  such  knocks,  smote  him  with  wor.der. 
'  What  s  the  matter  t '  inquired  the  clerk. 

The  extraordinary  boy  replied  not  a  word ;  but  he  nodded  once,  and  seemed,  to 
the  clerk's  imagination,  to  snore  feebly. 

'  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  '  inquired  the  clerk. 

The  boy  made  no  sign.     He  breathed  heavily,  but  in  all  other  respects  was 

motionless. 

The  clerk  repeated  the  question  thrice,  and  receiving  no  answer,  nx-epared  to 
shut  the  door,  when  the  boy  suddenly  opened  his  eyes,  winked  several  times,  sneezed 
once,  and  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  repeat  the  knocking.  Finding  the  door  open,  he 
stared  about  him  with  astonishment,  and  at  length  fixed  his  eyes  on  Mr.  Lowten  s 

'  What  the  devil  do  you  knock  in  that  way  for  ?  '  inquired  the  clerk,  angrily. 
'  Which  way  ?  '  said  the  boy,  in  a  slow  and  sleepy  voice. 
'  Why,  like  forty  hackney-coachmen,'  replied  the  clerk. 

'  Because  maste'r  said,  I  wasn't  to  leave  off  knocking  till  they  opened  the  door, 
for  fear  I  should  go  to  sleep,'  said  the  boy. 

'  Well,'  said  the  clerk,  '  what  message  have  you  brought  ?  ' 

'  He  's  downstairs,'  rejoined  the  boy. 

'  Who  ?  • 

'  Master.     He  wants  to  know  whether  you  're  at  home.' 


PLOTTING  AND  LOVE-MAKIN<;  5«ia 

Mr.  Ix)wten  bethought  himself,  Rt  this  junftutp.  of  kMikiiiK  out  t.f  thr  winciow. 
Seeing  an  open  carriage  with  a  hearty  old  geiitleninn  in  it.  l<H)king  up  ver\  atixiou>l> , 
he  ventured  to  l>cckon  him  ;  on  which,  the  ohi  gentlenmn  jimificd  out  directly. 

'  That 's  your  master  in  the  curringe,  I  .supjHise  ?  '  snid  Lowten. 

The  boy  nodded. 

All  further  inquiries  were  superseded  by  the  np|>earancc  of  old  Wurdlc.  who, 
running  upstairs  and  just  recognising  Lowten,  passed  nt  on<c  nito  Mr.  IVrkcr's  rcK)ni. 

'  Pickwick  !  '  said  the  old  gentleman.  '  Vour  hand,  my  l>oy  !  Why  have  I 
never  heard  until  the  day  before  ycstenlay  of  your  suffering  \(>urs«-lf  to  he  cooi)cd 
up  in  gaol  ?      And  why  did  you  let  him  do  it.  Pcrker  ?  ' 

'  I  couldn't  help  it,  my  dear  sir,'  replied  Pcrker,  with  a  smile  and  a  pinch  of  snuff : 
*  you  know  how  obstinate  he  is." 

'  Of  course  I  do,  of  course  I  «lo,'  replied  the  old  gentleman.  '  I  'm  heartily  glad 
to  see  him,  notwithstanding.      I  will  not  lose  sight  of  him  again,  in  a  hurry.' 

With  these  words,  Wardle  shook  Mr,  Pickwick's  hand  once  more.  an<l  having 
done  the  same  by  Perker,  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair ;  his  jolly  red  face  shining 
again  with  smiles  and  health. 

'Well!'  said  Wardle.  'Here  are  pretty  goings  on— a  pinch  of  your  snuff. 
Perker,  my  boy — never  were  such  times,  eh  ?  ' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Mean  ! '  replied  Wardle.  '  Why.  I  think  the  girls  are  all  running  mad  :  that 's 
no  news,  you  'II  say.      Perhaps  it 's  not ;   i)ut       s  true,  for  all  that.' 

'  You  have  not  come  up  to  London,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  to  tell  us  that,  my 
dear  sir,  have  you  ?  '  inquired  Perker. 

'  No,  not  altogether,'  replied  Wardle ;  '  though  it  was  the  main  cause  of  my 
coming.      How  's  Arabella  ?  ' 

'  Very  well,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  and  will  }te  delighted  to  see  you,  I  am  sure.' 

'  Black-eyed  little  jilt ! '  replied  Wardle.  '  I  had  a  great  idea  of  nuirrying  her 
myself,  one  of  these  odd  days.      But  I  am  glad  of  it  too.  very  glad.' 

'  How  did  the  intelligence  reach  you  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Oh,  it  came  to  my  girls,  of  course,'  replied  Wardle.  '  Aralwlla  wrote  the  day 
before  yesterday,  to  say  she  had  made  a  stolen  match  without  her  husband's  father's  con- 
sent, and  so  you  had  gone  down  to  get  it  when  his  refusing  it  couldn't  prevent  the  match, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  thought  it  a  very  good  time  to  say  something  serious  to  m;/ 
girls;  so  I  said  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  was  that  children  should  marry  without  their 
parents'  consent,  and  so  forth  ;  but,  bless  your  hearts.  I  couldn't  make  the  least 
impression  upon  them.  They  thought  it  such  a  much  more  dreadful  thing  that  there 
should  have  been  a  wedding  without  bridesmaids,  that  I  might  as  well  have  preached 
to  Joe  himself.' 

Here  the  old  gentleman  stopped  to  laugh  ;  and  having  done  so  to  his  hearts 
content,  presently  resume<l. 

'  But  this  is  not  the  best  of  it.  it  seems.  This  is  only  half  the  iove-iniikiiia  and 
plotting  that  have  l)een  going  forward.  We  have  been  WHlkinj;  on  mims  for  the 
last  six  months,  and  they  're  spruni;  at  last.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  turning  pale  ;  "  no  other  secret 
marriage,  I  hope  ?  ' 

'  No,  no.'  replied  old  Wartlie  ;   '  not  so  bad  as  that  ;   no.' 

'  What  then  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Pickwiek  ;   "  am  i  mterested  m  it  f ' 
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'  Shall  I  answer  that  question,  Perkf  r  ?  '  laid  Wardle. 

'  If  you  don't  commit  youraelf  by  doing  io,  my  dear  sir.' 

'  Well  then,  you  are,"  said  V/ardte. 

*  How  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Pickwick  anxiously.      '  In  what  way  ?  ' 

'  Hciillv,'  replieil  Wardle,  '  you  re  such  a  fiery  sort  of  young  fellow  that  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  tell  you ;  hut',  however,  if  Perker  will  sit  between  us  to  prevent 
mischief,  I  'II  venture.' 

Having  closed  the  room-door,  and  fortified  himself  with  another  application 
to  Perker's  snuff-»)OX,  the  old  gentleman  proceeded  with  his  great  disclosure  in 
these  worclsi 

'The  fact   i3,   that  my  daughter  Bella— Bella    who  married   young  Trundle, 

you  know.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  we  know,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  impaviei.   . . 

'  Don't  alarm  me  at  the  very  beginning.  My  daughter  Bella,  Emily  having 
gone  to  bed  with  a  headache  after  she  had  read  Arabella's  letter  to  me,  sat  herwif 
down  by  my  side  the  other  evening,  and  l)egan  to  talk  over  this  marriage  uffuir. 
"  Well,  pa,"  she  says,  "  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  "  "  Why,  my  dear."  I  said,  "  I 
suppose  it 's  all  very  well ;  \  hope  it 's  for  the  best."  I  answered  in  this  way  because 
I  was  sitting  Ijefore  the  fire  at  the  time,  drinking  my  grog  rusher  thoughtfully,  and 
I  knew  my  throwing  in  an  undecided  word  now  and  then,  would  induce  her  to  continue 
talking.  Both  my  girls  are  ;;ictui€8  of  their  dear  mother,  and  as  I  grow  old  I  like  to 
sit  with  only  them  by  me  ;  for  their  voices  and  looks  carry  me  back  to  the  happiest 
period  of  my  life,  and  make  me,  for  the  moment,  as  young  as  I  used  to  be  then,  thoiijjh 
not  quite  so  light-hearted.  "  It 's  quite  a  marriage  of  affection,  pa."  said  Bellii. 
after  a  short  silence.  "  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  I,  "  but  such  marriages  do  not  alwaj  s 
turn  out  the  happiest."  ' 

'  I  question  that,  mind  1 '  interposed  Mr.  Pickwick,  warmly. 
'  Very  good,*  responded  Wardle,  '  question  anything  you  like  when  it 's  your 
turn  to  speak,  but  don't  interrupt  me.' 

'  I  beg  vour  pardon,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Granted,'  replied  Wardle.  * "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  express  your  opinion 
against  marriages  of  affection,  pa,"  said  Bella,  colouring  a  little.  "  I  was  wrong ; 
I  ought  not  to  have  said  so,  my  dear,  either,"  said  I,  patting  her  cheek  as  kindly  as 
a  rough  old  fellow  like  me  could  "pat  it,  "  for  your  mother's  was  one,  and  so  was  yours.' 
"  It 's  not  that  I  meant,  pa,"  said  Bella.  "  The  fact  is,  pa,  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
you  about  Emily."  ' 

Mr.  Pickwick  started. 

'  What 's  the  matter  now  ?  '  inquired  Wardle,  stopping  in  his  narrative. 
'  Nothing,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.      '  Pray  go  on.' 

'  I  never  could  spin  out  a  story,'  said  Wardle  abruptly.  '  It  must  come  out, 
sooner  or  later,  and  it  '11  save  us  a  great  deal  of  time  if  it  comes  at  once.  The  long 
and  the  short  of  it  is,  then,  that  Bella  at  last  mustered  up  courage  to  tell  me  that 
Emily  was  very  unhappy  ;  that  she  and  your  young  friend  Snodgrass  had  been  in 
constant  correspondence  and  communication  ever  since  last  Christmas;  that  she 
had  very  dutifully  made  up  her  mind  to  run  away  with  him,  in  laudable  imitation 
of  her  old  friend  and  schoolfellow ;  but  that  having  some  compunctions  of  conscience 
on  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  I  had  always  been  rather  kindly  disposed  to  both  of  them. 
they  had  thought  it  better  in  the  first  instance  to  pay  me  the  compliment  of  askuig 
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Yes ;  in  talteirii  i^armciits,  tiiu/  iK'itlioiit  a  loat  ; 
/lis  counnoit  caliin  sinit  \fllin<.'  ant/  iii  i<ii;s;  Ins 
liair  lidn^iiii^  over  Ins  /(Uf  :  Ins  /cd/tnis  ilnim^iil 
wHli  stifft'iimr.  (iiiil  i^nulii'tl  ivitli  /tniuiie — tlittr  s<it 
Mr.  Alfred  J iuulf ;  Ins  lieail  te>/nn^  on  Ins  liniitls, 
/ns  eves  fixed  uf^ou  tlir  fite.  and  Ins  :clinle  of^f^ear- 
aiice  denotliii^  misery  tnul  de/eftimi  '         P;igc  ',97 
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whether  I  would  have  any  objection  to  their  In-ing  maiTied  in  the  usiml  matter-of- 
fact  manner.  There  now.  Mr.  Pickwiel.-.  if  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  reduee 
your  eyes  to  their  usual  sue  again,  and  to  let  me  hear  what  voti  think  we  ought  to 
do,  I  shall  feel  rather  obliged  to  you  ! ' 

The  testy  manner  in  which  the  hearty  old  gentleman  uttered  this  last  stntcnce 
was  not  wholly  unwarranted ;  for  Mr.  Pickwick's  face  had  settled  down  int,.  at, 
expression  of  blank  amazement  and  perplexity,  quite  curious  to  liehold. 

'  Snodgrass  I  Since  last  thristmas  ! '  were  the  first  broken  words  that  issuer! 
from  the  lips  of  the  confounded  gentleman. 

*  Since  last  Christmas,'  replied  Wardle  ;  '  that 's  plain  enough,  an.l  verv  l.n.l 
spectacles  we  must  have  worn  not  to  have  discoveretl  it  l)efore.' 

'I  don't  understand  it,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  ruminating ;  '  I  really  cannot  under- 
stand It. 

'  ft  '8  easy  enough  to  understand.'  replied  the  choleric  old  gentleman.  *  If  you 
had  been  a  younger  man.  you  would  have  been  in  the  secret  long  agi> ;  aiul  In-sidcs.' 
added  Wardle  after  a  moment's  hesitation.  '  the  tnith  is,  that,  knowing  nothing  of 
this  matter,  I  have  rather  pressed  Emily  for  four  or  five  months  past,  to  receive  favour- 
ably (if  she  could  ;  I  would  never  attempt  to  force  a  girl's  inclinations)  the  addresses 
of  a  young  gentleman  down  in  our  neighbourhood.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  girl-lik.- 
to  enhance  her  own  value  and  increase  the  ardour  of  Mr.  Snodgrass.  she  has  rcpresente.l 
this  matter  m  ver>-  glowing  colours,  and  that  they  have  Imth  arrive*!  at  the  conchi 
sion  that  they  are  a  terribly  persecuted  pair  of  unfortunates,  and  have  no  resource 
but  clandestine  matrimony  or  charcoal.      Now  the  question  is,  what 's  to  be  done  ?  ' 

*  What  have  you  done  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 
'II' 

^  I  mean  what  did  you  do  when  your  married  daughter  told  you  this  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  I  made  a  fool  of  myself,  of  course,'  rejoined  Wardle. 

'  Just  so,'  interposed  Perker,  who  had  accompanied  this  dialogue  with  sundry 
twitchmgs  of  his  watch-chain,  vindictive  rubbings  of  his  nose,  and  other  symptoms 
of  impatience.      '  That 's  ver>  natural ;   but  how  1 ' 

'  I  went  into  a  great  passion  and  frightened  my  mother  into  a  lit,'  said  Wardle. 

'  That  was  judicious,'  remarked  Perktr  ;   '  and  what  else  ?  ' 

'  I  fretted  and  fumed  all  next  day.  and  raised  a  great  disturbance,'  rejoined  the 
old  gentleman.  '  At  last  I  u"t  tired  of  rendering  mvself  unpleasant  and  making 
everybody  miserable  ;  so  I  hired  a  carriage  at  Muggleton,  and,  putting  niv  own  horses 
in  It,  came  up  to  town,  under  pretence  of  bringing  Emilv  to  see  Aral)el!a.* 

*  Miss  Wardle  is  with  you.  then  1 '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*  To  be  sure  she  is.'  replied  Wardle.  '  She  is  at  Osbornes  Hotel  in  the  Adclphi 
at  this  moment,  unless  your  enterprising  friend  has  run  away  with  her  since  I  came 
out  this  morning.' 

'  You  are  reconciled,  then  ?  '  said  Perker. 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it.'  answered  Wardle  ;  *  she  has  been  crying  and  moping  ever  since, 
except  last  night,  between  tea  and  supper,  when  she  made  a  great  parade  of  writing 
a  letter  that  I  pretended  to  take  no  notice  of.' 

'  You  want  my  advice  in  this  matter,  I  suppose  ?  '  said  Perker.  looking  from  the 
musing  face  of  Mr.  Pickwick  to  the  eager  countenance  of  Wardle.  and  taking  several 
consecutive  pinches  of  his  favourite  stimulant. 

*  I  suppose  so,'  said  Wardle,  looking  at  Mr.  Pickwick. 
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'  Certainly,'  replied  that  gentleman. 

'  Well,  then,'  said  Perker,  rising  and  pushing  his  chair  b:ick,  '  my  el  vice  is.  that 
vou  both  walk  away  together,  or  ride  away,  or  get  away  by  some  means  or  other,  for 
i  'm  tired  of  you,  and  just  talk  this  matter  over  between  you.  If  you  have  not 
settled  it  bv  the  next  time  I  see  you,  I  '11  tell  you  what  to  do.' 

'  This  is  satisfactory,'  said  Wardle,  hardly  knowing  whether  to  smile  or  be  offended. 

'  Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear  sir,'  returned  Perker.  '  I  know  you  both  a  great  deal 
better  than  you  know  yourselves.  You  have  settled  it  already,  to  all  mtents  and 
purposes.' 

Thus  expressing  himself,  the  little  gentleman  poked  his  snuff-box,  first  mto  the 
chest  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  then  into  the  waistcoat  of  Mr.  Wardle,  upon  which  they 
all  three  laughed,  but  especially  the  two  last-named  gentlemen,  who  at  once  shook 
hands  again,  without  any  obvious  or  particular  reason. 

•  You  dine  with  me  to-day,'  said  Wardle  to  Perker,  as  he  showed  them  out. 

'  Can't  promise,  my  dear  sir,  can't  promise,'  replied  Peiker.  '  I  '11  look  in,  in 
the  evening,  at  all  events.' 

'  I  shall  expect  you  at  five,'  said  Wardle  *  Now,  Joe  1 '  And  Joe  havmg  been 
at  length  awakened,  the  two  friends  departed  in  Mr.  Wardles  carriage,  which  in  common 
humanity  had  a  dickey  behind  for  the  fat  boy,  who,  if  there  had  been  a  foot-board 
instead,  would  have  rolled  off  and  killed  himself  in  his  ve.y  first  nap. 

Driving  to  the  George  and  Vulture,  they  found  that  Arabella  and  her  maid  had 
sont  for  a  hackney-coach  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  a  short  note  from  Emily  announc- 
ing her  arrival  in  town,  and  had  proceeded  straight  to  the  Adelphi.  As  Wardle  had 
business  to  transact  in  the  City,  they  sent  the  carriage  and  the  fat  boy  to  his  hotel, 
with  the  information  that  he  and  Mr.  Pickwick  would  return  together  to  dmner  at 

five  o'clock.  . 

Charged  with  this  i  ossage,  the  fat  boy  returned,  slumbering  as  peaceably  m  his 
dickey,  over  the  stones,  as  if  it  had  been  a  down  bed  on  watch-springs.  By  some 
extraordinary  miracle  he  awoke  of  his  own  accord,  when  the  coach  stopped,  and 
giving  himself  a  good  shake  to  stir  up  his  faculties,  went  upstairs  to  execute  his 
commission. 

Now,  whether  the  shake  had  jumbled  the  fat  boy's  faculties  together,  mstead 
of  arrangipi?  them  in  proper  order,  or  had  roused  such  a  quantity  of  new  ideas  within 
him  as  to  render  him  oblivious  of  ordinary  forms  and  ceremonies,  or  (which  is  also 
possible)  had  proved  unsuccessful  in  preventing  his  falling  asleep  as  he  ascended  the 
stairs,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  he  walked  into  the  sitting-room  without  previously 
knocking  at  the  door ;  and  so  beheld  a  gentleman  with  his  arms  clasping  his  young 
mistress's  waist,  sitting  very  lovingly  by  her  side  on  a  sofa,  while  Arabella  and  her 
prettv  handmaid  feigned  to  be  absorbed  in  looking  out  of  a  window  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room.  At  sight  of  this  phenomenon,  the  fat  boy  uttered  an  interjection,  the 
ladies  a  scream,  and  the  gentleman  an  oath,  almost  simultaneously. 

'  Wretched  creature,  what  do  you  want  here  ? '  said  the  gentleman,  who  it  is 
needless  to  say  was  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

To  this  the  fat  boy,  considerably  terrified,  briefly  responded,  '  Missis.' 

'  What  do  you  want  me  for  ? '  inquired  Emily,  turning  her  head  aside,  '  you 
stupid  creature  ! ' 

*  Master  and  Mr.  Pickwick  is  a-going  to  dine  here  at  five,'  replied  the  fat  boy. 

*  Leave  the  room  ! '  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  glaring  upon  the  bewildered  youth. 
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*  No,  no,  no."  added  Emily  hastily.      •  Bella,  dear,  advise  nie." 

Upon  this,  Emily  and  Mr.  Siiodjfrass,  and  Arahella  and  .Mar\,  cn.ud.-d  into  a 
corner,  and  conversed  earnestly  in  whispers  for  some  minutes,  durini,'  whidi  the  fat 
boy  dozed. 

'Joe,'  said  Arahella,  at  length,  looking  round  with  a  most   bewitehinc  sniil.- 

'  how  do  you  do,  Joe  ?  ' 

'  Joe,'  said  Emily,  '  you  're  a  very  good  boy  ;   I  won't  forget  you,  Jik-.' 

'  Joe,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  advancing  to  the  astonished  youth,  ami  seizing  his 

hand,  '  I  didn't  know  you  before.      There  's  five  shillings  for  you,  Joe  : 

*  I  '11  owe  you  five,  Joe,"  said  Arabella,  '  for  old  acquaintance'  sake.  \  oi:  now  '  ; 
and  another  most  captivating  smile  was  bestowed  upon  the  corpulent  intruder. 

The  fat  boy's  perception  being  slow,  he  looked  rather  p-izzled  at  first  to  account 
for  this  sudden  prepossession  in  his  favour,  and  star«d  dl)out  him  in  a  very  alarmiiii; 
nrianner.  At  length  his  broad  face  began  to  show  symptoms  of  a  grin  "of  propor- 
tionately broad  dimensions  ;  and  then,  thrusting  half-a-crown  into  each  of  his  [wckets, 
and  a  hand  and  a  wrist  after  it,  he  burst  into  a  horse  latigh  ;  bein^f  for  the  first  and' 
only  time  in  his  existence. 

'  He  understands  us,  I  see,'  said  Aral>ella. 

'  He  had  better  have  something  to  eat,  immediately,'  remarked  EmiK . 

The  fat  boy  almost  laughed  again  when  he  heard  this  suggestion.  Mary,  after 
a  little  more  whispering,  tripped  forth  from  the  group,  and  sai :  - 

'  I  am  going  to  dine  with  you  to-day,  sir.  if  you  have  no  objection.' 

'  This  way,"  said  the  fat  bo\ ,  eagerly.      '  There  is  such  a  jolly  meat  pie  ! ' 

With  these  w  '  .  the  fat  boy  led  the  way  downstairs  ;  his  pretty  companion 
captivating  all  •  _rs  and  angering  all  the  chambermaids  as  she  followed  him 

to  the  eating-r<  -  < . 

There  was    n  at-pie  of  which  the  youth  had  spoken  so  feelingh,  and  there 

were,  moreover,     s.tak,  and  a  dish  of  potatoes,  and  a  jwt  of  porter. 

'  Sit  down,'  said  the  fat  boy.      '  Oh,  my  eye,  how  prime  !      I  am  so  huiigr> ." 

Having  apostrophised  his  eye,  in  a  species  of  rapture,  five  or  six  times,  the  >outh 
took  the  head  of  the  little  table,  and  Mary  seated  herself  at  the  bottom. 

*  Will  you  have  some  of  this  r  '  said  the  fat  boy,  plunging  into  the  pie  up  t<)  the 
very  ferrules  of  the  knife  and  fork. 

'  A  little,  if  you  please,'  replied  Mary. 

The  fat  boy  assisted  Man,  to  a  little,  and  himself  to  a  great  deal,  and  was  just 
going  to  begin  eating  when  he  suddenly  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  leant  forward 
in  his  chair,  and  letting  his  hands,  with  the  knife  and  fork  in  them,  fall  on  hi.s  knees, 
said,  very  slowly — 

'  I  say  !     How  nice  you  look  I ' 

This  was  said  in  an  admiring  manner,  and  was,  so  far.  gratifying  ;  but  still  there 
was  enough  of  the  cannibal  in  the  young  gentleman's  eyes  to  render  the  <(.mplinient 
a  double  one. 

'  Dear  me,  Joseph,'  said  Mary,  affecting  to  blush,  '  what  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

The  fat  boy  gradually  recovering  his  former  position.  replieJl  with  a  heav\  sigh, 
and  remaining  thoughtful  for  a  few  moments,  drank  a  long  draught  of  the  jiorter! 
Having  achieved  this  feat,  he  sigb.d  again,  and  applied  himself  assiduoush  to 
the  pie. 

'  What  a  nice  young  lady  5?iss  Emily  is  ! '  said  Mary,  after  a  long  silence. 
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He  fixed  his  eyes  on  Mary,  and 
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The  fat  hoy  had  l)y  this  time  finished  the  pie. 
replied — 

'  I  knows  a  uicerer.' 

'  Indeed  ! '  said  Mary. 

'  Yes,  indeed  ! '  rephed  the  fat  boy,  with  unwonted  vivacity. 

'  What 's  her  name  ?  '  inquired  Mary. 

'  WTiat  's  yours  ?  ' 

'Mary.'    *  .  ^^  . 

'  So  s  hers,'  said  the  fat  boy.  '  You  're  her.'  The  boy  grinned  to  add  point 
to  the  compliment,  and  put  his  eyes  into  something  between  a  squmt  and  a  cast, 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  intend*^  for  an  ogle. 

'  Yon  mustn't  talk  to  me  in  that  way,'  said  Mar>' ;   '  you  don't  mean  it.' 

'  Don't  I  though  ?  '  replied  the  fet  t)oy.      '  I  say  ! ' 

•  Well.' 

'  Are  you  going  to  come  here  regular  ?  ' 

'  No,'  rejoined  Mary,  shaking  her  head  '  I  am  going  away  again  to-night.      Why  ? 

•  Oh  ! '  said  the  fat  boy  in  a  tone  of  strong  feeling ;  *  how  we  should  have  enjoyed 
ourselves  at  meals,  if  you  had  been  ! ' 

'  I  might  come  here  sometimes  perhaps,  to  see  you,'  said  Mar>-,  plaiting  the  table- 
cloth in  assumed  coyness,  '  if  you  would  do  me  a  favour.' 

The  fat  boy  looked  from  the  pie-dish  to  tiie  steak,  as  if  he  thought  a  favour  must 
be  in  a  manner  connected  with  something  to  eat ;  and  then  took  out  one  of  the 
half-crowns  and  glanced  at  it  nervously. 

'  Don't  you  understand  me  ?  '  said  Mary,  looking  slyly  into  his  fat  face. 

Again  he  looked  at  the  hall-crown,  and  said  faintly,  '  No.' 

'  The  ladies  want  you  not  to  say  anything  to  the  old  gentleman  alwut  .e  young 
gentleman  having  been  upstairs  ;  and  I  want  you  too.' 

'  Is  that  all  ?  '  said  the  fat  boy,  evidratly  very  much  relieved  as  he  pocketed  the 
half-crown  again.      '  Of  course  I  ain't  a-going  to.' 

'  You  see,'  said  Marv, '  Mr.  Snodgrass  is  very  fond  of  Miss  Emily,  and  Miss  Emily  s 
very  fond  of  him,  and  'if  you  were  to  teU  about  it,  the  old  gentleman  would  carry 
you  all  away  miles  into  the  country,  where  you  'd  see  nobody.' 

•  No,  no,  I  won't  tell,'  said  the  fat  boy,  stoutly. 

'  That 's  a  dear,'  said  Mary.  '  Now  it 's  time  I  went  upstairs,  and  got  my  lady 
ready  for  dinner.' 

'  Don't  go  yet,'  urged  the  fat  boy. 

'  I  must,'  replied  Mary.    '  Good-bye  for  the  present.' 

The  fat  boy,  with  elephantine  playfulness,  stretched  out  his  arms  to  ravish  a  kiss ; 
but  as  it  required  no  great  agility  to  elude  him,  his  fair  enslaver  had  vanished  before 
he  closed  them  again ;  upon  which  the  apathetic  youth  ate  a  pound  or  ao  of  steak 
with  a  sentimental  countenance,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

There  was  so  much  to  say  upstairs,  and  there  were  so  many  plans  to  concert 
for  elopement  and  matrimony  in  the  event  of  old  Wardk  continuing  to  be  cruel,  th^t 
it  wanted  only  half  an  hour  of  dinner  when  Mr.  Snodgrass  took  his  final  adieu.  The 
ladies  ran  to  Emily's  bedroom  to  dress,  and  the  lover,  taking  up  his  hat,  walked  out 
of  the  room.  He  had  scarcely  got  outside  the  door,  when  he  heard  Wardle's  voice 
talking  loudly,  and  looking  over  the  banisters,  beheld  him,  followed  by  some  other 
genllenien,  cn    liug  straight  upstairs.     Knowing  nothing  of  the  house,  Mr.  Snodgrass 
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in  his  confusion  stepped  hastily  back  into  the  room  he  had  just  quitted,  and  passing 
from  thence  into  an  inner  apartment  (Mr.  VVurdlc's  bed-chamber),  closed  the  door 
softly,  just  as  the  persons  he  had  caught  n  glimpse  of  entcre<l  the  sitting-room.  Tluse 
were  Mr.  Wardle,  Mr.  Pickwick.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Winkle,  and  Mr.  Benjnmin  Allen,  whom 
he  had  no  difficulty  i  ^  recognising  by  their  voices. 

'  Very  lucky  I  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  avoid  them,'  thought  .Mr.  Snodgrass 
with  a  smile,  and  walking  '>n  tiptoe  to  another  door  near  the  l)ed$ide  ;  '  this  o|>ens 
into  the  same  passage,  and  J  can  walk,  quietly  and  comfortably,  away.' 

There  was  only  one  obstacle  to  his  walking  quietly  and  comfortably  iiway.  which 
was  that  the  door  was  locked  and  the  key  gone. 

*  Let  us  have  some  of  your  liest  wine  to-day,  waiter,'  said  old  Wardle.  nibbing 
his  hands. 

'  You  shall  have  some  of  the  very  l)est,  sir,'  replied  the  waiter. 

'  Let  the  ladies  know  we  have  come  in.' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

Devoutly  and  ardently  did  Mr.  Snodgrass  wish  that  the  hulies  could  know  he 
had  come  in.  He  ventured  once  to  whi.spcr  *  Waiter ! '  thrtmgh  the  keyhole,  but 
as  the  probability  of  the  wrong  waiter  coming  to  his  relief  flashed  upon  his  mind, 
together  with  a  sense  of  the  strong  resemblance  lietween  his  own  >.  nation  and  that 
in  which  another  gentleman  had  been  recently  found  in  a  neighbouring  hotel  (an 
account  of  whose  misfortunes  had  appeared  under  the  head  of  '  Police  '  in  that 
morning's  paper),  he  sat  himself  on  a  portmanteau,  and  trembled  violently. 

'  We  won't  wait  a  minute  for  Perker,'  said  Wardle,  Iwiking  at  his  wntch ;  '  lie 
is  always  exact.  He  will  be  here,  in  time,  if  he  means  to  come  ;  iind  if  be  does  not, 
it 's  of  no  use  waiting.     Ha  !    .Arabella  ! ' 

'My  sister!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen,  folding  her  in  a  most  romantic  embrace. 

'Oh,  Ben,  dear,  how  you  do  snicll  of  tobacco,"  said  .\rabeilii,  rather  overcome  by 
this  mark  of  affection. 

*  Do  I  ?  '  said  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen,  '  do  I,  Bella  t     Well,  perhaps  I  do.' 
Perhaps  he  did  ;  having  just  left  a  pleasant  little  smoking  party  of  twchc  medical 

students,  in  a  small  back-parlour  with  a  large  fire. 

'  But  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,'  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen.     *  Bless  you,  Bella  ! ' 

"There,"  said  Arabella,  bending  forward  to  kiss  her  brother;  '  dont  take  hokl 
of  me  again,  Ben  dear,  because  >ou  tumble  me  so." 

At  this  point  of  the  reconciliation,  Mr.  Ben  Allen  Allowed  his  feelings  and  the 
cigars  and  porter  to  overcome  him,  and  looked  round  upon  the  l)eholders  with  damj> 
spectacles. 

'  Is  nothing  to  be  said  to  me  '! '  died  Wardle  with  open  arms. 

'  A  great  deal,'  whispered  Aral>ella,  as  she  received  the  old  gentlenmn's  lienrty 
caress  and  congratulation.     '  Yo\i  are  a  hard-hearted,  unfeeling,  cruel  monster  ! ' 

'  You  are  a  little  rebel,'  reulied  Wardle.  in  the  same  tone.  '  and  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  forbid  you  the  house.  People  like  you,  who  get  married  in  spite 
of  everybody,  lught  not  to  be  let  loose  on  society.  But  come  ! '  added  the  old  gentle- 
man aloud.  '  Here  's  the  dinner  ;  you  shall  sit  by  me.  Joe  !  Why,  damn  the  boy, 
he 's  awake  ! ' 

To  the  great  distress  of  his  master,  the  fat  boy  was  indeed  in  a  state  of  renmrk- 
•ble  vigilance ;  his  eyes  being  wide  open,  and  looking  as  if  they  intended  to  remain 
ao.    There  was  an  alacrity  in  his  manner,  too,  which  was  equally  unaccountable ; 
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every  time  his  eyes  met  those  of  Emily  or  Arabella,  he  smirked  and  grinned ;   once 
Watdle  could  have  sworn  he  saw  him  wink. 

This  alteration  in  the  fat  boy's  demeanour  originated  in  his  increased  sense 
of  his  own  importance,  and  the  dignity  he  acquired  from  having  been  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  the  young  ladies ;  and  the  smirks,  and  grins,  and  winks,  were  so  many 
condescending  assurances  that  they  might  depend  upon  his  fidelity.  As  these  tokens 
were  rather  calculated  to  awaken  suspicion  than  allay  it,  and  were  somewhat  embar- 
rassing besides,  they  were  occasionally  answered  by  a  frown  or  shake  of  the  head 
from  Arabella,  which  the  fat  boy  considering  as  hints  to  be  on  his  guard,  expressed  his 
perfect  tmderstinding  of,  by  smirking,  grinning,  and  winking,  with  redoubled  assiduity. 

'  Joe.'  said  Mr.  Wardle,  after  an  unsuccessful  search  in  all  his  pockets,  '  is  my 
snuff-box  on  the  sofa  ?  ' 

'  No,  sir  '  replied  the  fat  boy. 

'  Oh,  I  recollect ;  I  left  it  on  my  dressing-table  this  morning,'  said  Wardle.  '  Run 
into  the  next  room  and  fetch  it.' 

The  fat  boy  went  into  the  next  room ;  and  having  been  absent  for  about  a 
minute,  returned  with  the  snuff-box  and  the  palest  face  that  ever  a  fat  boy  wore. 

'  What 's  the  matter  with  the  boy  1 '  exclaimed  Wardle. 

'  Nothen  's  the  matter  with  me,'  replied  Joe,  nervously. 

'  Have  you  been  seeing  any  spirits  ?  *  inquired  the  old  gentleman. 

'  Or  taking  any  ?  '  added  Ben  Allen. 

'  I  think  you  "re  right,'  whispered  Wardle  across  the  table.  '  He  is  intoxicated, 
I  'm  sure.' 

Ben  .\llen  replied  that  he  thought  he  was  ;  and  as  that  gentleman  had  seen  a  vast 
deal  of  the  disease  in  question,  Wardle  was  confirmed  in  an  impression  which  had 
been  hovering  about  his  mind  for  half  an  hour,  and  at  once  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  fat  boy  was  drunk. 

'  Just  keep  your  eye  upon  him  for  a  few  minutes,'  murmured  Wardle.  '  We 
shall  soon  find  out  whether  he  is  or  not.' 

The  imfortunate  youth  had  only  interchanged  a  dozen  words  with  Mr.  Snodgrass  : 
that  gentleman  having  implored  him  to  make  a  private  appeal  to  some  friend  to 
release  him.  and  then  pushed  him  out  with  the  snuff-box,  lest  his  prolonged  absence 
should  lead  to  a  discovery.  He  ruminated  a  little  with  a  most  disturbed  expression 
of  face,  and  left  the  room  in  search  of  Mary. 

But  Mar\'  had  gone  home  after  dressing  her  mistress,  and  the  fat  boy  came  back 
again  more  disturbed  than  before. 

Wardle  and  Mr.  Ben  Allen  exchanged  glances. 

'  Joe  ! '  said  Wardle. 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  What  did  you  go  away  for  ? ' 

The  fat  boy  looked  hopelessly  in  the  face  of  everybody  at  table,  and  stammered 
out,  that  he  didn't  know. 

'  Oh,'  said  Wardle,  '  you  don't  know,  eh  ?    Take  this  cheese  to  Mr.  Pickwick.' 

Now,  Mr.  Pickwick  being  in  the  very  best  health  and  spirits,  had  been  making 
himself  perfectly  delightful  all  dinner-time,  and  was  at  this  moment  engaged  in  an 
energetic  conversation  with  Emily  and  Mr.  Winkle :  bowing  his  head,  courteously, 
in  the  pniphasis  of  his  discourae.  gently  waving  his  left  hand  to  lend  force  to  his 
observations,  and  all  glowing  with  placid  smiles.    He  took  a  piece  of  cheese  from  the 
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plate,  and  was  on  the  point  of  turning  round  to  renew  the  ciiiivcr!>atiun,  when  the 
fat  boy,  stooping  so  as  to  bring  his  head  on  a  level  with  that  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  pointed 
with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder,  and  made  the  most  horrible  and  hideous  face  that 
was  ever  seen  out  of  a  Christmas  pantomime. 

'  Dear  me  !  *  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  starting,  '  what  a  very Eh  ?  '     He  stopjietl, 

for  the  fat  boy  had  drawn  himself  up,  and  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  fast  asleep. 

'  What  *s  the  matter  ?  '  inquired  VVardle. 

'  This  is  such  nn  extremely  singular  lad  I '  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  l(x>king  uneusily 
at  the  boy.  '  It  seems  an  odd  thing  to  say,  but  upon  my  word  I  am  afraid  that,  ut 
times,  he  is  a  little  deranged.' 

'  Oh  1  Mr.  Pickwick,  pray  don't  say  so,'  cried  Emily  and  Aral)ella,  lK)lb  at  once. 

'  I  am  not  certain,  of  course,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  amidst  profound  silence,  and 
looks  of  general  dismay  ;  '  but  his  manner  to  me  this  moment  was  reall>  very  alarm- 
ing. Oh  ! '  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick,  suddenly  jumping  up  with  a  short  scream. 
*  I  l)eg  your  pardon,  ladies,  but  at  that  moment  he  ran  some  sharp  instrument  into 
my  leg.     Really  he  is  not  safe.' 

'  He 's  drunk,'  roared  old  Wardle,  passionately.  '  Ring  the  Ih-II  !  fall  the 
waiters  !    He  's  dnank.' 

'  I  ain't,'  said  the  fat  boy,  falling  on  his  knees  as  his  master  seized  him  by  the 
collar.     '  I  ain't  dnmk.' 

'  Then  you  're  mad  ;   that 's  wors» .     Call  the  waiters,'  said  the  old  gentleman. 

'  I  ain't  mad  ;   I  'm  sensible,'  rejoined  the  fat  boy,  l>eginning  to  cr\ . 

'  Then,  what  the  devil  do  you  run  sharp  instruments  into  Mr.  Pickwick's  legs 
for  ?  '  inquired  Wardle,  angrily. 

'  He  wouldn't  look  at  me,'  replied  the  boy.     '  I  wanted  to  speak  to  him.' 

'  What  did  you  want  to  say  ?  '  asked  half  a  dozen  voices  at  once. 

The  fat  boy  gasped,  looked  at  the  l)edroom  door,  gasped  again,  and  wi|)ed  twi> 
tears  away  with  the  knuckle  of  each  of  his  forefingers. 

'  What  did  \ou  want  to  say  ? '  demanded  Wardle.  shaking  him. 

*  Stop  ! '  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  '  allow  me.  What  did  you  wish  to  communicate 
to  me,  my  {K>or  boy  ?  ' 

'  I  want  to  whisper  to  ycu,'  replied  the  fat  boy. 

'  You  want  to  bite  his  ear  off,  I  suppose,'  said  Wardle.  '  Don't  come  near  him  ; 
he  's  vicious  ;  ring  the  bell,  and  let  him  be  taken  downstairs.' 

Just  as  Mr.  Winkle  caught  the  l)ell-rope  in  his  hand,  it  was  arrested  by  a  general 
expression  of  astonishment ;  the  captive  lover,  his  face  burning  with  confusion,  sud- 
denly walked  in  from  the  bedroom,  and  made  a  comprehensive  bow  to  the  compaiiv . 

'  Hallo ! '  cried  Wardle,  releasing  the  fat  bov's  collar,  and  staggering  back. 
'  What 's  this  ?  ' 

'  I  have  been  concealed  in  the  next  looni,  sir,  since  you  returned,"  explained 
Mr.  Snodgrass. 

*  Emily,  my  girl,'  said  Wardle,  reproachfully,  '  I  detest  nieaiiiiess  and  deceit : 
this  is  unjustifiable  and  indelicate  in  the  highest  degree.  I  don  ..  deserve  this  at  your 
hands,  Emily,  indeed  ! ' 

'  Dear  papa,'  said  Emily,  '  Aral)ella  knows — everybody  here  knows-  Joe  knows- 
that  I  was  no  party  to  this  concealment.     Augustus,  for  Heaven's  sake,  ex]:iain  it  !  ' 

Mr.  Snodgrass,  who  had  only  waited  for  a  hearing,  at  onoe  ree<>iinted  how  h'^ 
had  been  placed  in  his  then  distressing  predicament ;  how  the  fear  of  giving  rise  to 
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domestic  disaensioni  had  alone  prompted  him  to  avoid  Mr.  Wardle  on  his  entraace ; 
how  he  merely  meant  to  depart  by  another  door,  but,  finding  it  locked,  had  been 
compelled  to  stay  a((ainst  his  will.  It  was  a  painful  situation  to  be  placed  in ;  but 
he  now  regretted  it  the  less,  inasmuch  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  acknow- 
ledging, before  their  mutual  friends,  that  he  loved  Mr.  Wardle's  daughter,  deeply  and 
sincerely ;  that  he  was  proud  to  avow  that  the  feeling  w.is  mutual ;  and  that  it 
thousands  of  miles  were  placed  between  them,  or  oceans  rolled  their  waters,  he  could 
never  for  an  instant  forget  those  happy  days,  when  first — and  so  on. 

Having  delivered  himself  to  this  effect,  Mr.  Snodgrass  bowed  again,  looked  into 
the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  stepped  towards  the  door. 

'  Stop  ! '  shouted  Wardle.     '  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that 's ' 

'  Inflammable,'  mildly  suggested  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  thought  something  worse 
was  coming. 

'  Well — that 's  inflammable,'  said  Wardle,  adopting  the  substitute  ;  '  couldn't 
you  say  all  this  to  me  in  the  first  instance  ?  ' 

'  Or  confide  in  me,'  added  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Dear,  dear,'  said  Arabella,  taking  up  the  defence,  '  what  is  the  use  of  asking 
all  that  now,  especially  when  you  know  you  had  set  your  covetous  old  heart  on  a 
richer  son-in-law,  and  are  so  wild  and  fierce  besides,  that  everybody  is  afraid  of  you, 
except  me.  Shake  hands  with  him,  and  order  him  some  dinner,  for  goodness  gracious 
sake,  for  he  looks  half  starved ;  and  pray  have  yoiur  wine  up  at  once,  for  you  '11  not 
be  tolerable  imtil  you  have  taken  two  bottles  at  least.' 

The  worthy  old  gentleman  pulled  Arabella's  ear,  kissed  her  without  the  smallest 
scruple,  kissed  his  daughter  also  with  great  affection,  and  shook  Mr.  Snodgrass  warmly 
by  the  hand. 

'  She  is  right  on  one  point,  at  all  events,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  cheerfully. 
'  Ring  for  the  wine  !  * 

"The  wine  came,  and  Perker  came  upstairs  at  the  same  moment.  Mr.  Snodgrass 
had  dinner  at  a  side  table,  and,  when  he  had  despatched  it,  drew  his  chair  next  Emily, 
without  the  smallest  opposition  on  the  old  gentleman's  part. 

The  evening  was  excellent.  Little  Mr.  Perker  came  out  wonderfully,  told  various 
comic  stories,  and  sang  a  serious  song,  which  was  almost  as  funny  as  the  anecdotes. 
Arabella  was  verj'  oharming,  Mr.  Wardle  very  jovial,  Mr.  Pickwick  very  harmonious, 
Mr.  Ben  Allen  very  uproarious,  the  lovers  very  silent,  Mr.  Winkle  very  talkative, 
and  all  of  them  very  happy. 
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CHAPTER    LV 

MR.    .SOLOMON    PELL,    ASSISTED  BY  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE  OF  COACH- 
MEN,  ARRANGES  THE   AFFAIRS   OF   THE  ELDER   MR.  WELLER 
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.\MrVEL,'   said   Mr.  Weller,  accosting  his  son  on  the  morning    after  the 
funeral, '  I  've  found  it,  Sammy.    I  thought  it  wos  there.' 
'  Thought  wot  wos  where  ?  '  inquired  Sam. 

'  Your  mother-in-law's  vill,  Saimny,'  replied  Mr.  Weller.     '  In  wirtue 
o'  vich,  them  arrangements  is  to  be  made  as  I  told  you  on,  last  nijht,  respectiu'  the  funs.' 
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*  Wot,  didn't  she  tell  you  where  it  was  .'  "  iii(|uired  Siiin. 

•Not  u  bit  on  it,  Summy."  rephed  Mr.  UVIIir.  •  W\  wos  a  udjcstm'  ..iir  little 
differences,  and  I  wos  a  cheirm'  her  spirits  and  iKurm'  h.r  ,ip.  m.  that  I  f<.r«ut  tn  „sk 
auythin  alnjut  it.  I  don't  know  as  I  shouhl  ha'  done  it  nuleed,  if  I  had  n  in.  i.il..rnl 
It,'  added  Mr.  VVeller.  *  for  it  s  a  rum  sort  o'  tiling.  Sainmv,  to  ^o  a  hanktriii"  arter 
anybody's  property,  ven  you  're  assistin'  em  in  illness.  It  "s  like  helping  an  outsi.le 
passenRer  up,  ven  he  's  In-cn  pitched  off  a  coach.  ,ind  piittin'  >our  hand  in  his  |.<«  k.t. 
vile  you  ask  him  vith  a  si^h  how  he  tinds  hisself,  SaniniN.' 

With  this  figurative  illustration  of  his  meaning.  Mr.  "Weller  uncla.s|K-<l  his  p.nkct- 
»K)ok,  and  drew  forth  a  dirty  sheet  of  Uttcr-pu|KT.  on  which  were  inscrilK-d  various 
characters  crowded  together  in  reinarkalilc  coiifusit.n. 

'  Tuis  here  is  the  dockynient.  .Sammy,'  said  .Mr.  Weller.  '  I  found  it  in  the  little 
black  teapot,  on  the  top  shelf  o'  the  Imr  clos.t.  She  used  to  keep  bank-notes  there, 
afore  she  vos  married,  Samivel.  I  've  seen  her  take  he  lid  off.  to  puv  a  bill,  niaiiv 
and  many  a  time.  Poor  creetur.  she  might  lia'  tilled  all  the  teapots  in  the  house  vitii 
vills,  and  not  have  i  neon  wen  ieneed  herself  neither,  for  she  t«K)k  wery  little  of  anythiii' 
in  that  vay  lately,  'cept  on  the  Temperance  nights,  ven  tlie>  just"  laid  a  foundation 
«'  tea  to  put  the  spirits  atop  on  !  ' 

'  What  does  it  say  't '  intpiircd  Sam. 

'  Jist  vot  I  told  you,  my  lx>y,'  rejoined  his  parent.  •  Two  hundred  pound  vurth 
o'  reduced  counsels  to  my  son-in-law.  .Samivel.  and  all  the  rest  o'  mv  pn>iHrt\.  of 
ev'ry  kind  and  description  votsocver  to  my  husband.  .Mr.  Ton>  Veller,"  who  I  nppint 
as  my  sole  eggzekiter.' 

'  That 's  all,  is  it '/ '  .said  Sam. 

'  That 's  all,'  replied  Mr.  Weller.  '  And  I  s'pose  as  it  s  all  right  and  satisfactory 
to  you  and  me  as  is  the  only  parties  interested,  ve  may  as  veil  put  this  bit  o'  paper 
into  the  flre.' 

'  Wot  are  you  a  doin'  on,  >  ou  lunatic  ?  '  said  Sam,  snatching  the  paper  away,  as 
his  parent,  in  all  innocence,  stirred  the  lire  preparatory  to  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word.     '  You  're  a  nice  eggzekiter,  you  are.' 

*  Vy  not  ?  '   inquired  Mr.  Wilier,  looking  sternly  round,  with  the  jM)kcr  in  his  hand. 

'  Vy  not ! '  exclaimed  Sam.  '  'Cos  it  must  be  proved,  and  probated,  and  swore 
to,  and  all  manner  o'  formalities.' 

'  You  don't  mean  that  ?  '  said  Mr.  Weller,  laying  down  the  poker. 

Sam  buttoned  the  will  carefully  in  a  side  pocket ;  intimating  by  a  look,  meanwhile, 
that  he  did  mean  it,  and  very  seriously  too. 

'  Then  I  "11  tell  you  wot  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  after  a  short  meditation,  '  this  is  a 
case  for  that  'ere  confidential  pal  o'  the  Chancellorship's.  Pell  must  look  into  tins, 
Sammy.  He  's  the  man  for  a  difficult  question  at  law.  Ve  '11  have  this  here  brought 
afore  the  Solvent  Court  directly,  Samivel.' 

'  I  never  did  see  such  a  addle-lieaded  old  creetur  ! '  exclaimed  Sam,  irritably, 
'  Old  Baileys,  and  Solvent  Courts,  and  alleybis,  and  ev'ry  species  o'  gammon  alvays 
a  runnin'  through  his  brain  !  You  'd  Inrtter  get  your  out  o'  door  clotlies  on,  and 
come  to  town  about  this  bisness,  than  stand  a  preachin'  there  about  wot  >ou  don't 
understand  nothin'  on.' 

'  Wery  good,  Sammy,'  replied  Mr.  W'eller,  '  I  'ni  quite  agreeable  to  anythin'  as 
vil!  hexpeditc  busineis,  Sammy.  But  miad  this  here,  my  bo> ,  nobody  but  Pell  - 
nobody  but  Pell  i»  a  legal  ad  wiser.' 
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'  I  don't  want  anybody  else,'  replied  Sam.     '  Now.  are  >  ou  o  eonim    ? 

•  Vuit  a  niinit,  Sammv.'  replied  Mr.  Weller.  who.  havinR  tied  his  shawl  with  the 
aid  of  a  small  glass  that  hung  in  the  window,  was  now,  by  dint  of  the  most  wonderful 
exertions,  struggling  into  his  upper  garments.  '  Vait  a  minit,  Sammy  ;  ven  you 
j-row  as  old  as  your  father,  you  von't  get  into  >oi.r  veskit  quite  as  easy  as  you  do 

now.  in>^  eouldnt  get  into  it  easier  than  that,  I  'm  blessed  if  I  'd  vear  vun  at  all.' 

rcioiiu'il  his  son.  .  , .    ^  -n «    ■ 

'  You  think  so  now.'  said  Mr.  Weller,  with  the  gravity  of  age.     but  you  II  find 

that  as  you  get  vider.  >  (m  '11  get  viser.     Vidth  and  visdom.  Sammy,  alvays  grows 

^ '*'*' As  Mr  Weller  delivered  this  infallible  maxim -the  result  of  many  years'  personal 
experieiicc'and  observation-he  contrived,  by  a  dexterous  twist  of  his  »K)dy.  to  get 
thrboltom  button  of  his  coat  to  perform  its  office.  Having  paused  a  few  secon.ls 
to  recover  breath,  he  brushed  his  hat  with  his  elbow,  and  declared  hmiself  ready. 

•  As  four  heads  is  better  than  two,  Sammy,'  said  Mr.  Weller.  as  they  drove  alony 
the  London  Road  in  the  chaise  cart,  '  and  as  all  this  here  property  is  a  wery  great 
temptation  to  a  legal  gen'l'mn,  ve  'II  take  a  couple  o'  friends  o'  mine  vith  us,  as  ll 
l,e  werv  soon  down  upon  him  if  he  comes  anythin'  irreglar  ;  two  o  then,  as  saw  you 
to  the  Fleet  that  day.  They  're  the  wery  best  judges,'  added  Mr.  Weller  in  a  hall- 
whisper,  '  the  wery  best  judges  of  a  horse,  you  ever  know'd." 

•  And  of  a  lawyer  too  ?  '  inquired  Sam. 

'The  man  as  "can  form  a  ackerate  judgment  of  a  animal,  can  form  a  ackerate 
judgment  of  anythin'.'  replied  his  father  ;  so  dogmatically,  that  Sam  did  not  attempt 

to  controvert  the  position.  ...    .  «      j        n 

In  pursuance  of  this  notable  resolution,  the  services  of  the  mottled-faced  gentle- 
man and  of  two  other  very  fat  coachmen-selected  by  Mr.  Weller.  probably,  with  u 
view  to  their  width  and  consequent  wisdom-were  put  into  requisition  ;  and  this 
assistance  having  been  secured,  the  party  proceeded  to  the  public-house  in  Portugal 
Street,  whence  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  the  Insolvent  Court  over  the  wav . 
requiring  Mr.  Solomon  Pell's  immediate  attendance. 

The  messenger  fortunately  found  Mr.  Solomon  Pell  in  court,  regaling  himself, 
business  being  rather  slack,  with  a  cold  collation  of  an  Abemethy  biscuit  and  a  laveloy. 
Tlic  message  was  no  sooner  whispered  in  his  ear  than  he  thrust  them  in  his  pocket 
among  various  professional  documents,  and  hurried  over  the  way  with  such  alacrity, 
that  he  reached  the  parlour  before  the  messenger  had  even  emancipated  himself  from 

the  court.  n      t  j     •» 

*  Gentlemen.'  said  Mr.  Pell,  touching  his  hat.  '  my  service  to  you  all.     I  don 
say  it  to  flatter  you,  gentlemen,  but  there  are  not  five  other  men  in  the  world  that 
I  'd  have  come  out  of  that  court  for  to-day.' 

'  So  busy,  eh  ?    said  Sam. 

'  Busy  ! '  replied  Pell ;  '  I  'm  completely  sewn  up,  as  my  friend  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  many  a  time  used  to  say  to  me.  gentlemen,  when  he  came  out  from  hearing 
appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Poor  fellow  I  he  was  very  susceptible  of  fatigue  ; 
he  used  to  feel  those  appeals  uncommonly.  I  actually  thought  more  than  once  he  d 
have  sunk  under  'em  ;   I  did  indeed,' 

Here  Mr.  Pell  shook  his  head  and  pau8<>d  ;  on  which,  the  elder  Mr.  Weller.  nudging 
his  neighbour,  as  begging  him  to  mark  the  attorney's  high  connections,  asked  whether 
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the  duties  in  <|iii-stioii  |mMliior<l  nr.>   fHTiiian.nf  ill  ,  ffnts  ..n  tl.r  roiislituti..ii  ..f  Ins 
iiolile  friond. 

'  I  don't  tliiiik  he  ever  .jiiite  r,r..\.rrd  ||,..m.'  rcplir.!  IMl  ;  •  m  f^M  I,  I  i,,  suir  h< 
never  did.  ••  IVll,"  he  iise.1  to  say  t..  mr  ri.i.ny  a  tinir.  •  }...«  tl„  i.Ja/i  >  m.u  .an 
stand  the  htad-work  you  do,  is  a  m>st«r>  tn  m.-."  •  UVIl."  I  us,, I  t,,  ansu,  i.  •  / 
hardly  know  how  I  do  it.  ii|H>n  n,>  lif.-.'  •  |',.||.-  he  \\  ,„|,|.  smhinn.  aiui  l.«.kinu  at 
nicwithahttleenvy  fritiidly  etivy.  \...i  kii..«.  u'.ntl.iiKri.  m.r.  fri.iulK  .nvv  :  Ii„\.i 
minded  it  -"  Pell,  y.m  >.•  a  won.!,  r  ;  a  woiuhr.  •  Ah  !  x..u  M  have  lik.d'  hiiii  \.  rv 
much,  if  you  had  known  him,  Ktntl.inrn.     liriiiK  mr  thrrc  pninortli  ..f  rum.  iii\  d.  ar.' 

Addressing  this  latter  remark  fo  the  waitr.-.  in  a  tone  of  miIkI,h-,I  ^r„i.  Mr. 
Pell  siRhcd,  looked  at  his  sImks.  ami  the  etilinn  ;  aii,!  the  rum  having  l.x  tluii  (hm, 
arrivetl.  ilrunk  it  up. 

'  However,'  said  Pell,  drawing  a  eliair  to  the  tal.le.  '  a  professional  man  lias  no 
rijjht  to  think  of  his  private  friendships   when  his  h-pil  assistaiicT  is  \vante,l.     Ih 
the  bye,  gentlemen,  since  I  saw  you  here  U-fore,  we  have  lia<l  l,i  we.p  over  a  v.r- 
nielaneho'y  i  iTurrenee." 

Mr.  Pell  drew  out  a  jM.eket  handkerchief,  wh<  ii  h,-  eame  to  the  word  weep.  I.i;l 
he  made  no  further  use  of  it  than  to  wijw  away  a  slight  tinpe  of  rum  wliuli  hung  n|.ori 
his  upper  lip. 

'  I  saw  it  in  the  Advertiser,  Mr.  Weller,'  continued  Pell.  '  HI,  ss  niv  soul,  not  m,.i, 
than  fifty -two  !     Dear  me     only  think.' 

These  indications  of  a  musing  spirit  were  addressed  to  the  moltled-faeed  man. 
whose  eyes  Mr.  Pell  had  accidentally  caught  ;  on  which,  the  mottled  faced  man. 
whose  apprehension  of  matters  in  general  was  of  a  foggy  nature,  moved  uneasily  in  his 
seat,  and  opined  that  indeed,  so  far  as  that  went,  there  was  no  saying  how  things  tcov 
brought  about;  which  observation,  involving  one  of  those  subtle  propositions  which 
it  is  ditlicult  to  encounter  in  argument,  was  contr-- ,  rrted  by  nolnMly. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  she  was  a  vt.,.  .ine  woman.  Mr.  Weller.'  said  Pell 
in  a  sympathising  manner. 

'  Ves,  sir.  she  wos,'  replied  the  elder  Mr.  UVlhr.  not  nmch  relishing  this  m.Kle 
of  discussing  the  subject,  and  yet  thinking  thai  th,'  attorney.  fn>m  his  long  intimacv 
with  the  late  Lord  Chancellor,  must  know  best  on  all  matters  of  polite  breeding'. 
'  She  wos  a  wery  fine  'ooman,  sir.  ven  I  ;rst  know'd  her.  She  wos  a  widdir,  sir,  at 
that  time." 

'  Now,  it 's  curious,'  said  Pell,  looking  round  with  a  sorrowful  smile 
was  a  wido><-.' 

'  That 's  verj-  extraordinary.'  said  the  mottled-faced  man. 

'  Well,  it  is  a  curious  coincidence,'  said  Pell. 

'Not  at  all,'  gruffly  remarked  the  elder  Mr.  Weller. 
than  single  winiin.' 

'  Very  good,  very  gowl,'  said  Pell.  •  you  're  quite  right,  Mr.  Weller. 
was  a  very  elegant  and  accomplished  woman  ;  her  manners  were  the  theme  of  universal 
admiration  in  our  neighbourhood.  I  was  proud  to  sec  that  woman  dance;  llicr<- 
was  wniething  so  firm  and  dignified,  and  yet  natural,  in  her  motion.  Her  ditting. 
gentlemen,  was  simplicity  itself.  Ah  !  well,  well  !  Excuse  my  asking  the  (piestion, 
Mr.  Samuel,'  continued  the  attorney  in  a  lower  voice,  '  was  vour  mother-:!!  law  tall  *  ' 

'  Not  wery.'  answered  Sam. 

'Mrs.  Pell  was  a  tall  figure."  said  Pell,  'a  splendid  woman,  with  a  noble  shafM-. 
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very  much 
i  tiitlrr.  ifcritl*'- 


H  <ii»cuR«ion, 


iiml  a  itc>s«'.  ((intlrnien,  formed  ti>  t-oniirand  smi  I*  mnjeft:         ,->fu 
atlarhrd  to  mc     very  nnicli     highly  coiu.rctccl,  too.      He    riotlKi 
men,  failed  for  eijjht  hundretl  pounds,  ns  a  Law  Stationer.' 

'  Veil,'  said  Mr.  Weller.  who  hud  Rrown  rather  reitlcs  <lurmK 
'  vith  regard  to  his'mss.' 

The  word  was  music  to  Pells  earn.  He  had  \»^u  revoh  iiiR  in  his  ■  laui  whether 
anv  huuiness  was  to  1*  transacted,  or  whether  he  had  l>een  merely  invitci  I.  (.artaWe 
of  "a  glass  of  hrandv-and-watcr,  or  ii  howl  of  punch,  or  any  similar  professional  f>nv 
pliment,  and  now  the  douht  was  set  at  rest  without  his  apj. aring  nt  nil  eagf-r  f,.r  its 
solution.      His  eves  glistened  as  he  laid  his  hnt  on  the  table,  and  8ai<l-  - 

'  VVh.it  is  the  l.usiness  upon  which— um  ?  Kither  of  these  gentlemen  v.ish  to 
go  through  the  rourt  t  We  recjuire  an  arrest ;  a  fririidly  arrest  will  do.  y..u  know  ; 
we  are  all  friends  here,  I  suppose  t ' 

'  Give  me  the  dockyment,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller.  taking  the  will  inm.  his 
son,  who  appeare<l  to  enjoy  the  interview  amazingly.  '  Wot  we  rekvire,  sir,  h  a 
probe  o'  this  here.' 

'  Probate,  niv  dear  sir.  probate,'  said  Pell. 

'  Well,  sir.'  replie<l  Mr.  Weller,  sharply,  *  probe  and  prol«  it  is  wery  much  tli< 
same  ;  if  you  don't  understand  wot  I  mean,  sir.  I  dessay  I  can  find  them  as  does." 

'  No  offence,  I  hope,  Mr.  Weller.'  said  Pell  nie<kl\ .      '  You  are  the  executor.  I 
see,"  he  added,  casting  his  eyes  over  the  paper. 
'  I  am,  sir,'  rei)lie.t  Mr.  Weller. 

'  These  other  gentlemen,  I  presume,  in  legatees,  are  they  ?  '  inquired  Pell  with 
a  congratulatory  smile. 

'  Sammy  is  a  leg-at-ease,"  replied  Mr.  Weller  ;  '  these  other  gen'l'm'n  is  friends 
o'  mine,  just  come  to  see  fair  ;  a  kind  of  umpires.' 

'  Oh  ! '  said  Pell,  '  very  rood.  I  hnve  no  objections.  1  *m  sure.  I  shall  want 
tt  matter  of  five  pound  of  y  .a  before  I  begin,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! ' 

It  being  decided  by  the  committee  that  the  five  pound  might  be  advanced.  Mr. 
Weller  produced  that  sum  ;  after  which,  a  long  consultation  about  nothing  particular 
took  place,  in  the  course  whereof  Mr.  Pell  demonstrated  to  the  perfect  satisfaction 
of  the  gentlemen  who  saw  fair,  that  unless  the  management  of  the  business  had  l)een 
intrusted  to  him,  it  must  all  have  gone  wrong,  for  reasons  not  clearly  made  out.  but 
no  doubt  sufficient.  This  important  point  being  despatitied,  Mr.  Pell  refreshed 
himself  with  three  chops,  and  liquids  both  malt  and  spirituous,  at  the  expense  of  the 
estate  ;  and  then  they  all  went  away  to  Doctors'  Commons. 

The  next  day,  there  was  another  visit  to  Doctors'  Com: 
with  an  attesting  hostler,   who,  being  inebriated,  declined 
profane  oaths,  to  the  great  scandal  of  a  proctor  and  surrocate. 
were  more  visits  to  Doctors'  Commons,  and  there  was  a  ^  >it  '  ^ 

Office  liesides,  and  there  were  treaties  entered  into,  for  the  disp  ^al  of  the  lease  ami 
business,  and  ratifications  of  the  same,  and  inventories  to  be  made  it,  and  lunche-^ 
to  tje  taken,  and  dinners  to  be  eaten,  and  so  many  pmfitable  things  lu  be  done,  an. 
such  a  mass  of  papers  accumulated,  that  Mr.  Solomon  Pell,  and  the  boy,  and  the  blue 
bag  to  boot,  all  got  so  stout  that  scarcely  anybody  would  have  known  them  for  the 
same  man,  boy,  and  bag,  that  had  loitered  about  Portugal  Street,  a  few  days  "Mcforc. 

At  length  all  these  weighty  matters  b.  iiig  arranged,  a  day  was  fixed  for  sellii  g 
out  and  transferring  the  stock,  and  of  waiting  'vith  that  view  upon  Wilkins  Flasher, 


and  a  great  to-«li. 
afing  anything  bu 
Next  week,  there 
the  legacy  !)• 
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V.iu\.,  sttK'k(»rokrr.  €>f    •M>inewh«Tr    nenr  Bunk     '■'■u''   had 

Mr.  Solomon  IVIi  for  the  fiurjxn" 

It  was  11  kjm^  of  fettive  iMxasuiti.  and  I;  ■■  pnrt;  ;iH  • 

Weller's  tops  wr       nrwiy  clfane'      urul   lli^    Iros*  ''., 

the  mi>ttletl-fH<'ril     <  ntlenmn  wop     it  his  l)i!*tonh<  .11  iiihlin 

leaves;    and  the  coals  of  his  twti  friends  writ    nik".  -tit  -hvs 

other  evergreens.      All  three  v^ore  i   .hitwJ  in    ♦lut  i.     .1.  u  ; 

I  hey  were  wrapped  uf  to  tui-    hin--     ind  «••       •<  man         ''  i.*  po«^ 

iiiul  has  lieen,  a  stap^    I'oartin   ui'.     tea  of  Iress         r  sint-t*  utagr  < 

invented. 

Mr.  Pell     &8  wail    III  at  th         u   '  p!'w- 
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Mr.    I't'l    V  <ire   ■:  pair     'f   )flo\       m       a 
w    sthundf-  !>y  ff'-'Mient  wasi  inL 

■  .\    luarter  !■■  two."  sjn.!   IVII,     .oki 
Mr.  Flfisher  at  a  (juartcr  uast     <■<•  shal!  jn 


f  tiiecting  .      the  apiM)inl«Ml  time;   rv«-n 
■■  shirt  mtieh  fraynl  at  the   collar  nnd 

.Mi      lie  parlour  cliK'k        "  If  «<■  nro  vmIIi 
t  the  U-st  tiiiH  .' 
,rr.  uen'rin'M  ?  '    siiijjf^tcd  llie  niottli 


■^tti     \i*k    «-'-Mil  coarhiiiun. 
wilt >«.■>«  a     onrse  gentlnimii.  supjHirted  hy  ver- 


jrnuilBt      Mr.    WVIIer,   on    his    coniine    "i''> 
answered    Mr.    Weilcr.      '  Sammy,    pull   the 


■  What  shoul(i  yon  ■«.       to  ,1  ilrop 
faced  man. 

'  Ami  J  little  lilt     ■  Colo  -'iTi 
'  Or  a  oyster     a«i<1ed  the  tni 
round  If  ^. 

•  m  ^T.   he..r    •    said    Poll : 
Tossessioo  t'  hi     impert        oh  Y   luiI 
"I'm       lit'     a<n*eahl<     u'cu'rin'i 
dl.' 

San  iplie.  ad  t       jiortcr.  i-old  liecf,  and  oysters  l)cin(j  promptl>  produitd. 

ttie  Itincii  »>**  doni      inpU-  j  istioe  to.      Where  everylH)dy  took  "m>  active  a  part,  it 

is  almost  u     idioii>  to  iiuike  a  d'  'nicti-.      ;  hut  if  one  individual  iv  ini-d  greatrr  powers 

than  another,  it       is  the  coai--        ii  wi'  i  the  hoarse  voice,  who  took  an  im|>eriul  pifit 

'f  vinegar  witii     ^    oysters,      ;ri       *  ying  the  least  emotion. 

'Mr.  Pell,     ir,"  said  the  el.  Weller,  stirriii;,'  a  glass  of  hrandy -ami- water, 

e,.  vhich  one  wa.s  placed  before  e%  i>  jintleman  when  the  oyster-shells  were  removed — 
*  .^^r.  Pell,  si'  it  wos  my  intention  !•>  have  projiosed  the  funs  on  this  m-casion.  ''lit 
Su  uivel  has       r>ered  to  me — 

Here  Mr      unuel  Weller.  who  had  silently  eaten  his  oysters  with  truiujuil  snuli  s. 
cTi^^l  ■  Uej  '         a  a  very  loud  voice. 

'—Ha       ispered  to  me,'  resumed  his  father,  '  that  it  vouM  lie  lietter  to  dcwote 
'1    10  vishin'  you  success  and  prosjierity,  and  thankin'  >ou  for  the  iiibiiim  r 
I        hi.         m  've  brought  this  here  business  through.      Here  's  your  health,  sir 

hard  there,'  interposed  the  mottled-faced  gentleman,  with  suddin  energy, 
■  on  me,  gen'l'm'n  !  ' 

ig  this,  the  mottled-faced  gentleman  rose,  as  did  the  otber  gentlemen.      The 
faced  gentleman  reviv  .ved  the  company,  and  slowly   lifted  his  hand.  ufMin 
wt  fry  man  (including  him  of  the  mottled  countenance)    irew  ,1  long  breath, 

and  1  his  tumbler  to  his  lips.     In  one  instant  the  mottled-factii  gi-ntleman  depressed 

his  li.uid  again,  and  every  glass  was  set  <iown  empty.  It  is  ini|>ossible  to  describe 
the  thrillin-r  effect  produced  by  this  striking  ceremony.  A*  "v---'-  dignifi^'d,  solemn, 
and  impressive,  it  combined  every  element  ot  grandeur. 

'  Well,  gentlemen,'  suid  Mr.  Pell,  '  all  I  can  say  is,  that  such  marks  of  conlideiuc 
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must  be  very  gratifying  to  a  professional  man.  1  don't  wish  to  say  anything  that 
might  appear  egotistical,  gentlemen,  but  I  'm  very  glad,  for  your  own  sakes,  that 
you  came  to  me  :  that 's  all.  If  you  had  gone  to  any  low  member  of  the  profession, 
it 's  my  firm  conviction,  and  I  assure  you  of  it  as  a  fact,  that  you  would  have  found 
yourselves  in  Queer  Street  before  this.  I  could  have  wished  my  noble  friend  had  been 
alive  to  have  seen  my  management  of  this  case.  I  don't  say  it  out  of  pride,  but  I 
think  -however,  gentlemen,  I  won't  trouble  you  with  that.  I  'm  generally  to  be 
found  here,  gentlemen,  but  if  I'm  not  here,  or  over  the  way,  that 's  my  address. 
You  '11  find  my  terms  very  cheap  and  reasonable,  and  no  man  attends  more  to  his 
clients  than  I  do,  and  I  hope  I  know  a  little  of  my  profession  besides.  If  you  have 
any  opportunity  of  recommending  nie  to  any  of  your  friends,  gentlemen,  I  shall  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  so  will  they  too,  when  they  come  to  laiow  me.  Your 
healths,  gentlemen.' 

Willi  ..his  expression  of  his  feelings,  Mr.  Solomon  Pell  laid  three  small  written 
cards  before  Mr.  Weller's  friends,  and,  looking  at  the  clock  again,  feared  it  was  time 
to  be  walking.  Upon  this  hint  Mr.  Weller  settled  the  bill,  and,  issuing  forth,  the 
executor,  legatee,  attorney,  and  umpires,  directed  their  steps  towards  the  City. 

The  office  of  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  was  in  a  first 
floor  up  a  court  behind  the  Bank  of  England ;  the  house  of  Wilkins  Flasbsr,  Esquire, 
was  at  Brixton,  Surrey ;  the  horse  and  stanhope  of  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  were 
at  an  adjacent  livery  stable ;  the  groom  of  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  was  on  his  way 
to  the  West  End  to  deliver  some  game ;  the  clerk  of  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  had 
gone  to  his  dinner  ;  and  so  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  himself  cried,  '  Come  in.'  when 
Mr.  Pell  and  his  companions  knocked  at  the  counting-house  door. 

'  Good-morning,  sir,'  said  Pell,  bowing  obsequiously.  *  We  want  to  make  a 
little  transfer,  if  you  please.' 

'  Oh,  come  in.  will  you  ?  '  said  Mr.  Flasher.  '  Sit  down  a  minute  ;  I  11  attend 
to  you  directly.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir,'  said  Pell,  '  there  's  no  hurrj-.      Take  a  chair,  Mr.  Weller.' 
Mr.  Weller  took  a  chair,  and  Sam  took  a  box,  and  the  umpires  took  what  they 
could  get,  and  looked  at  the  almanack  and  one  or  two  papers  which  were  wafered 
against  the  wall,  with  as  much  open-eyed  reverence  as  if  they  had  been  the  finest 
efforts  of  the  old  masters. 

'  Well,  I  '11  bet  you  half  a  dozen  of  claret  on  it ;  come  ! '  said  Wilkins  Flasher, 
Esquire,  resuming  the  conversation  to  which  Mr.  Pell's  entrance  had  caused  a 
momentary  intemiption. 

This  was  addressed  to  a  very  smart  young  gentleman  who  wore  his  hat  on  his 
right  whisker,  and  was  lounging  over  the  desk,  killing  flies  with  a  ruler.  Wilkins 
Flasher,  Esquire,  was  balancing  himself  on  two  legs  of  an  office  stool,  spearing  a 
wafer-box  with  a  pen-knife,  which  he  dropped  every  now  and  then  with  great  dexterity 
into  the  very  centre  of  a  small  red  wafer  that  was  stuck  outside.  Both  gentlemen 
had  verj'  open  waistcoats  and  very  rolling  collars,  and  very  small  boots,  and  very 
big  rings,  and  very  little  watches,  and  very  large  guard  chains,  and  symmetrical 
inexpressibles,  and  scented  pocket  handkerchiefs. 

'  I  never  bet  half  a  dozen,'  said  the  other  gentleman.      '  I  '11  take  a  dozen.' 

'  Done,  Simmerj',  done  ! '   said  Wilkins  Flasher.  Esquire. 

'  P.  P.,  mind,'  observed  the  other. 

'  Of  coTtrse,'  replied  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire.      Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  entered 
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it  in  a  little  book,  with  a  (jold  pencil-case,  and  the  other  gentleman  entered  it  also,  in 
another  little  book  with  another  gt)ld  i>eneil-ease. 

'  I  see  there  's  a  notice  up  this  morning  about  B*>ffcr,'  observed  Mr.  Sinimerv. 
'  Poor  devil,  he  's  expelled  the  house  !  * 

'  I  '11  l>et  you  ten  guineas  to  five,  he  cuts  his  throat,"  said  Wilkins  Flasher,  Kwiuirc. 

'  Done,'  replied  Mr.  Simmery. 

■  Stop  !  I  bar,'  said  Wilkins  Flasher,  Estjuire,  thoughtfully .  '  Perhaps  In-  may 
hang  himself.' 

'  Very  good,'  rejoined  Mr.  Simn»er>\  pulling  out  the  gold  pencil-case  again.  '  I  "vc 
no  objection  to  take  you  that  way.      Say,  makes  a.vny  with  himself." 

'  Kills  himself,  in  fact,"  said  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire. 

".Just  so,'  replied  Mr.  Simmery.  jr  iting  it  down.  '"  Flasher— ten  guineas  to 
five,  Boffer  kills  himself."      Within  what  time  shall  we  say  ?  " 

'  A  fortnight  ?  '  suggested  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esijiiin-. 

'  Con-found  it,  no,'  rejoined  Mr.  Simmery,  stopping  for  an  instant  to  smash  a 
fly  with  the  ruler.      '  Say  a  week." 

'  Split  the  difference,"  said  Wilkins  Flasher.  Estpiire.      "  Make  it  ten  iln\  s." 

'  Well ;  ten  days,'  rejoined  Mr.  Sinmiery. 

So,  it  was  entered  down  in  the  little  books  that  Boffer  was  to  kill  himself 
within  ten  days,  or  Wilkins  Flasher,  Es(]uire,  was  to  bund  over  to  Frank 
Simmery,  Esquire,  the  sum  of  ten  guineas ;  and  that  if  Boffer  did  kill  himself 
within  that  time,  Frank  Simmery,  Esquire,  would  pay  to  Wilkins  Flasher,  Escpiire, 
five  guineas,  instead. 

'  I  "m  verj'  sorry  he  has  failed,"  said  Wilkins  Flasher,  Es<iuire.  "  Capital  dinners 
he  gave.' 

'  Fine  port  he  had  too,"  remarked  Mr.  Simmery.  '  We  are  going  to  send  our 
butler  to  the  sale  to-morrow,  to  pick  up  some  of  that  sixty -four." 

'  The  devil  you  are  ! '  said  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire.  '  My  man  "s  going  too. 
Five  guineas  my  man  outbids  your  man." 

'  Done." 

Another  entry  was  made  in  the  little  books,  with  the  gold  pencil-casrs  ;  and 
Mr.  Simmery  having,  by  this  time,  killed  all  the  flies,  and  taken  all  the  bets,  strolled 
away  to  the  Stock  Exchange  to  see  what  was  going  forward. 

Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  now  condescended  to  receive  Mr.  Solomon  PelTs 
instructions,  and  having  filled  up  some  printed  forms,  re(|uested  the  party  to  follow 
him  to  the  Bank  :  which  they  did  :  Mr.  Weller  and  his  three  friends  staring  at  all 
they  beheld  in  unbounded  astonishment,  and  Sam  encountering  everything  with  a 
coolness  which  nothing  could  disturb. 

Crossing  a  court-yard  which  was  all  noise  and  bustle  ;  and  passing  u  couple  ol' 
porters  who  seemed  dressetl  to  match  the  red  fire-engine  which  was  whceletl  away 
into  a  corner  ;  they  passed  into  an  ollice  where  their  business  was  to  be  transuet(  il, 
and  where  Pell  and  Mr.  Flasher  left  them  standing  for  a  few  moments,  while  tliey 
went  upstairs  into  the  Will  Ollice. 

'  Wot  place  is  this  here  1 "  whisjwrcd  the  mottle-fuced  gentleman  to  the  elder 
Mr.  Weller. 

'  Counsers  Ollice,"  replied  the  executor  in  o  whisjMT. 

'Wot  arc  them  gen'rn)"n  a  settin'  l>ehind  the  counters?'  asked  the  hoarse 
coachman. 
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replied  Mr.   VVeller.        Ain't  they  the  retluted 


'  Reduced  counsels,   I  s'pose, 
counsels,  Samivel  ?  '  .    ••     ,  o 

'  Wy,  you  don't  suppose  the  reduced  counsels  ia  alive,  do  you  ?     mquu«d  bam, 

with  some  disdain.  ,     ,     , 

*  How  should  I  know  ? '    retorted  Mr.  Weller ;    '  I  thought  they  looked  wery 

like  it.      Wot  are  they,  then  ?  ' 

'  Clerks,'  replied  Sam. 

'  Wot  are  they  all  a  eatin'  ham  sangwidges  for  ?  '  inquired  his  father. 

'  "Cos  it 's  in  their  dooty,  I  suppose,'  replied  Sam  ;  '  it 's  a  part  o*  the  system  ; 
they  're  alvavs  a  doin'  it  here,  all  day  long  ! '  a  u- 

Mr.  Weller  and  his  friends  had  scarcely  had  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  this 
singular  regulation  as  connected  with  the  monetary  system  of  the  country,  when  I  hey 
were  rejomed  by  Pell  and  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  who  led  them  to  a  part  of  the 
counter  above  which  was  a  round  black  board  with  a  large  '  W  '  on  it. 

'  Wot  s  that  for,  sir  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Weller,  directing  Pell's  attention  to  the 
target  in  questioji. 

'  The  first  letter  of  the  name  of  the  deceased,'  replied  Pell. 

'  I  say,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  turning  round  to  the  umpires.  '  There  's  somethin" 
wrong  here.     We 's  our  letter— this  won't  do.' 

The  referees  at  once  gave  it  as  their  decided  opinion  that  the  business  could  not 
be  legally  proceeded  with  under  the  letter  W,  and  in  all  probability  it  would  have 
stood  over  for  one  day  at  least,  had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt,  though,  at  first  siRht, 
undutiful  behaviour  of  Sam,  who,  r«^izing  his  father  by  the  skirt  of  the  coat,  dragged 
him  to  the  counter,  and  pinned  him  there,  untU  he  had  affixed  his  signature  to  a  couple 
of  instruments ;  which  from  Mr.  Weller's  habit  of  printing,  was  a  work  of  so  much 
labour  and  time,  that  the  officiating  clerk  peeled  and  ate  three  Ribrton  pippms  wh»c 

it  was  performing.  .     ■     •  .      u 

As  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  insisted  on  selling  out  his  portion  forthwith,  they  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Bank  to  the  gate  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  which  Wilkins  Flasher, 
Esquire,  after  a  short  absence,  returned  with  a  cheque  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith, 
for  five  hundred  and  ihirty  pounds ;  that  being  the  sum  of  money  to  which  Mr. 
Weller,  at  the  market  price  of  the  day,  was  entitled,  in  consideration  of  the 
balance  of  the  second  Mrs.  Weller's  funded  savings.  Sam's  two  hundred  pounds 
stood  transferred  to  his  name,  and  Wilkins  Fladier.  Eiquire,  having  been  paid  his 
commission,  dropped  the  money  carelessly  into  his  coat  pocket,  and  lounged  liack 

to  his  office. 

Mr.  Weller  was  at  first  obstinately  determined  on  cashing  the  cheque  m  nothing 
but  sovereigns ;  but  it  being  represented  by  the  umpires  that  by  so  doing  he  must 
incur  the  expense  of  a  small  sack  to  uarry  them  home  in,  he  consented  to  receive  the 
amount  in  five-pound  notes. 

'  My  son,'  said  Mr.  Weller  as  they  came  out  of  the  banking  house,  '  my  son  and 
me  has  a  wery  particular  engagement  this  artenioon,  and  I  should  like  to  have  this 
here  bis'ness  settled  out  of  hand,  so  let 's  jest  go  straight  avay  someveres,  vere  vc 
can  hordit  the  acROunta.'  .•     ■ 

A  quiet  room  was  soon  found,  and  the  accounts  were  produced  and  audit4d. 
Mr.  Pell's  bill  was  taxed  by  Sam,  and  some  diarges  were  disallowed  by  the  umpires  ; 
but,  notwithrtanding  Mr.  Pell's  declaration,  accompanied  with  many  solemn  assevera- 
tions that  thev  were  really  too  hard  upon  him,  it  was  by  very  many  degrees  the  best 
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professional  job  he  had  ever  had,  and  one  on  which  he  Injarded,  liKifsed,  and  washed 
for  six  months  aiterwards. 

The  umpires  having  partaken  of  a  dram,  shook  hands  and  departed,  us  thi'> 
had  to  drive  out  of  town  that  night.  Mr.  Solomon  Fell,  finding  that  nothing  more 
was  going  forward,  either  in  the  eating  or  drinking  w.-ij ,  tuok  a  friendly  leave,  and 
Sa<u  and  his  father  were  left  alone. 

'  There  ! '  said  Mr.  Weller,  thrusting  his  pocket-l)ook  in  his  side  jiotkct.  "  Vitli 
the  bills  for  the  lease,  and  tKat,  there  's  eleven  hundred  and  eighty  {lound  here.  Now, 
Samivel,  my  boy,  tiirn  the  horses'  heads  to  the  George  and  Wulter  ! ' 


CHAPTER    LVI 

AN  IMPORTANT  CONFF.RENCE  TAKES  PLACE  BETWEEN  MH.  PICK- 
WICK AND  HAMVI.I.  WELLER,  AT  WHICH  HIS  PAItENT  ASSISTS. 
AN  OLD  GENTLEMAN  IN  A  SMFK-COLOUUED  SlIT  ARRIVES 
UNEXPECTEDLY 


MR.  PICKWICK  was  sitting  alone,  musing  over  many  things,  and  thinking 
among  other  considerations  how  he  eould  best  provide  for  the  young 
couple  whose  present  unsettled  condition  was  matter  of  constant  regret 
and  anxiety  to  him,  when  Marv'  stepped  lightly  into  the  room,  ami, 
advancing  to  the  table,  said,  rather  hastily — 

'  Oh,  if  you  please,  sir,  Samuel  is  downstairs,  and  he  says  may  his  father  see  you  ?  ' 

'  Surely,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Thank  you,  sir,'  said  Mary,  tripping  towards  the  door  again. 

*  Sam  has  not  been  here  long,  has  he  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Pirkwick. 

'  Oh  no,  sir,'  replied  Mary  eagerly.  '  He  has  only  just  come  home.  He  is  not 
going  to  ask  you  for  any  m     .  Vave,  sir,  he  says.' 

Mary  might  have  bee.  :.  •'  'ous  that  she  had  comnumirated  this  last  intelligence 
with  more  warmth  than  t-  .''  (  actually  necessary,  or  she  might  have  observed  the 
good-humoured  smile  with  <  •ci\  Mr.  Pickwick  regarded  her,  when  she  had  finished 
speaking.  She  certainly  held  down  her  head,  and  examined  the  corner  of  a  very 
smart  little  apron  with  more  closeness  than  there  appearctl  any  absolute  occasion  for. 

'  Tell  them  they  can  come  up  at  once,  by  all  means,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Mary,  apparently  much  relieved,  hurried  away  with  her  message. 

Mr.  Pickwick  took  two  or  three  turns  up  and  down  the  room ;  and  rubbing  his 
chin  with  his  left  hand  as  he  did  so,  appeared  lost  in  thought. 

'  Well,  well,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  at  length,  in  a  kind  but  somewhut  melancholy 
tone,  '  it  is  the  best  way  in  which  I  could  reward  him  fur  his  attachnirnt  and  fidelity  ; 
let  it  be  so,  in  Heaven's  name.  It  is  the  fate  of  a  lonely  old  man,  that  those  aljout 
him  should  form  new  and  different  attachments  and  leave  him.  I  have  no  right 
to  expect  that  it  should  be  otherwise  with  me.  No,  no,'  adde<l  .^Ir.  Pickwick  more 
cheerfully,  '  it  would  be  selfish  and  ungrateful.  I  ought  to  lje  happy  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  providing  for  him  so  well.      I  am.      Of  course  I  am.' 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  been  so  absorl>ed  in  these  reflections,  that  a  knock  at  the  door 
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was  three  or  four  times  repeated  before  he  heard  it.  Hastily  seating  himself,  and 
calling  up  his  accustomed  pleasant  looks,  he  gave  the  required  permission,  and  Sam 
Weller  entered,  followed  by  his  father. 

'  Glad  to  see  you   back   again,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.        How  do  you  do. 

Mr.  Weller  ?  '  „     .   . 

'  Werj-  hearty,  thank  'ee.  sir,"  replied  the  widower ;   '  hope  I  see  y.^u  well,  sir. 

'  Quite,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*  I  wanted  to  have  a  little  bit  o'  conwersation  with  you,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Weller, 
'  if  you  could  spare  me  five  minits  or  so,  sir.'  ^      , 

'  Certainly,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.      '  Sam,  give  your  father  a  chair.' 

'  Thank  ee,  Samivel,  I  've  got  a  cheer  here.'  said  Mr.  Weller,  bringing  one  forward 
as  he  spoke  ;  '  uncommon  fine  day  it 's  been,  sir,'  added  the  old  gentleman,  laying 
his  hat  on  the  floor  as  he  sat  himself  down. 

'  Reniarkablv  so  indeed,'  replied  Mi.  Pickwick.      '  Very  seasonable.' 

'  Seasonablest  veather  I  ever  see,  sir,'  rejoined  Mr.  Weller.  Here  the  old  gentle- 
man was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which,  being  terminated,  he  nodded 
his  head  and  winked  and  ma^'  several  supplicatory  and  threatening  gestures  to  his 
son,  all  of  which  Sam  Weller  steadily  abstained  from  seeing. 

Mr.  Pickwick,  perceiving  that  there  was  some  embarrassment  on  the  oW  'entle- 
man's  part,  affected  to  be  engaged  in  cutting  the  leaves  of  a  book  that  lay  bes,  .e  him, 
and  waited  patiently  until  Mr.  Weller  should  arrive  at  the  object  of  his  visit. 

'  I  never  see  sich  a  aggerawatin'  boy  as  you  are.  Samivel.'  said  Mr.  Weller. 
looking  indignantly  at  his  son  ;  '  never  in  all  my  bom  days.' 

'  What  is  he  doing.  Mr.  Weller  ?  *  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  He  von't  begin,  sir.'  rejoined  Mr.  WeUer ;  *  he  knows  I  ain't  ekal  to  ex-pressin' 
myself  ven  there  's  anythin'  partickler  to  be  done,  and  yet  he  '11  stand  and  see  me  a 
settin'  here  takin'  up  your  walable  time,  and  makin'  a  reg'lar  spectacle  o'  myself, 
rayther  than  help  me  out  vith  a  syllable.  It  ain't  filial  conduct,  Samivel,'  said 
Mr.  Weller,  wiping  his  forehead  ;  '  wery  far  from  it.' 

*  You  said  you  'd  speak.'  replied  Sam  ;   '  how  should  I  know  you  wos  done  up  at 

the  wery  beginnin'  ? '  .,..,.  t  .  *i. 

'  You  might  ha'  seen  T  "  am't  able  to  start,'  rejoined  his  father ;  I  m  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  road,  ai.a  backin'  into  the  palins,  and  all  manner  of  unpleasant- 
ness and  vet  you  von't  put  out  a  hand  to  help  me.     I  'm  ashamed  on  you.  Samivel. 

'The  fact  is,  sir,'  said  Sam,  with  a  slight  bow,  'the  gov'ner  's  been  a  drawin'  his 

money.'  ,         ,  •     .      j       lu 

'  Wery  good,  Samivel,  wery  good,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  noddmg  his  head  with  a 

satisfied  air,  '  I  didn't  mean  to  speak  harsh  to  you.  Sammy.     Wery  good.^    That 's 

the  vay  to  begin.     Come  to  the  pint  at  once.     Wery  good  indeed,  Samivel.' 

Mr.  Weller  nodded  his  head  an  extraordinary  number  of  times,  in  the  excess  of 

his  gratification,  and  waited  in  a  listening  attitude  for  Sam  to  resume  his  statement. 
'  You  may  sit  down,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  apprehending  that  the  interview 

was  likely  to  prove  rather  longer  than  he  had  expected. 

Sam  bowed  again  and  sat  down  ;  his  father  looking  round,  he  continued— 

'  The  guv'ner,  sir,  has  drawn  out  five  hundred  and  thirty  pound.' 

'  Reduced  counsels,'  interposed  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  in  an  undertone. 

'  It  don't  much  matter  vether  it 's  reduced  counsels,  or  wot  not,'  said  Sam  ;  *  five 

hundred  and  thirty  pound  is  the  sum,  ain't  it  ?  * 
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*  All  right,  Samivel,'  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

'  To  vich  sum,  he  has  added  for  tiie  house  and  his'ness — ' 

'  Lease,  good-vill,  stock,  and  fixters.'  interposed  Mr.  Wcller. 

'  — As  much  as  makes  it.'  continued  Sam,  '  altogether  eleven  hundred  and  eighty 
pound.' 

'Indeed!'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  'I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.  I  congrnlulate 
you,  Mr.  Weller,  on  having  done  so  well.' 

'  Vait  a  minit,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Weller.  raising  his  hand  in  a  deprecatory  manner. 
'  Get  on,  Samivel.' 

'  This  here  money,'  said  Sam,  with  a  little  hesitation,  '  he  's  anxious  to  put  somr- 
vercs,  vere  he  knows  it  '11  be  safe,  and  I  "ni  wery  anxious  too.  for  if  he  keeps  it,  he  'II 
go  a  lendin'  it  to  somebody,  or  inwcstin'  property  in  horses,  or  droppin'  his  ptK-krf 
Ijook  down  a  airj-,  or  makin'  a  Egyptian  mummy  of  his-self  in  some  vay  or  another.' 

'  Wery  good,  Samivel,'  observed  Mr.  'Vellcr,  in  as  complacent  a  manner 
as  if  Sam  had  been  passing  the  highest  rulogiums  on  his  pnidence  and  foresight. 
'  Wery  good.' 

*  For  vich  reasons,'  continued  Sam,  plucking  nervously  at  the  brim  of  his  hat ; 
'  for  vich  reasons,  he  's  drawd  it  out  to-day,  and  come  here  vith  mc  to  say.  least  vay  s 
to  offer,  or  in  other  vorls  to " 

'  To  say  this  here,'  said  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  impatiently,  '  that  it  ain't  o'  no 
use  to  me.  I  'm  a  goin'  to  vork  a  coach  reg'lar,  and  ha'nt  got  noveres  to  keep  it  in. 
unless  I  vos  to  pay  the  guard  for  takin'  care  on  it,  or  to  put  it  in  vun  o'  th»'  coacli 
pockets,  vich  'ud  be  a  temptation  to  the  insides.  If  you  'II  take  care  on  it  for  mc. 
sir,  I  shall  be  wery  much  obliged  to  you.  P'raps,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  walking  iij)  to 
Mr.  Pickwick,  and  whispering  in  his  ear,  '  p'raps  it  'II  go  a  little  \i\y  towards  the 
expenses  o'  that  'ere  conwiction.  All  I  say  is.  just  you  keep  it  till  !  ask  you  for  it 
again.'  With  these  words,  Mr.  Weller  placed  the  pocket-lxwk  in  Mr.  Pickwick's 
hands,  caught  up  his  hat,  and  ran  out  of  the  room  with  a  celerity  scarcely  to  l)c  expected 
from  so  corpulent  a  subject. 

'  Stop  him,  Sam  I '  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  earnestly.  •  Overtake  him  ;  bring 
him  back  instantly  I      Mr.  Weller — here— come  back  ! ' 

Sam  saw  that  his  master's  injunctions  were  not  to  be  disobeyed  :  and  catching 
his  father  by  the  arm  as  he  was  descending  the  stairs,  dragged  him  back  by  main 
force. 

'My  good  friend,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  taking  the  old  man  l>\  the  han<l  ; 
honest  confidence  overpowers  me.' 

'  I  don't  see  no  occasion  for  nothin'  o'  the  kind,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Weller.  «)l)stinntely . 

'  I  as^  ire  you,  my  good  friend,  I  have  more  mone>-  than  I  can  ever  need  ;  far 
more  than  a  man  at  my  age  can  ever  live  to  spend,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  No  man  knows  how  much  he  can  spend,  till  he  tries,'  observed  Mr.  Weller. 

'  Perhaps  not,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  '  but  as  I  have  no  intention  of  trying  any 
such  experiments,  I  am  not  likely  to  come  to  want.  I  must  beg  \ou  to  take  this 
back,  Mr.  Weller." 

'  Wery  well,'  said  Mr.  Weller.  with  a  discontented  look.  '  Mark  my  vords, 
Sanuny.      I  '11  do  somethin'  desperate  vith  this  here  proj)erty  :  somcthin'  dosjiernte  ! ' 

'  You  *d  better  not.'  replied  Sam. 

Mr.  Weller  reflected  for  a  .short  time,  and  then,  buttoning  up  his  coat  with  great 
determination,  said- 
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*  I  Ml  keep  a  pike.* 

'  Wot ! '  exclaimed  Sam. 

'  A  pike,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller,  through  his  set  teeth ;  *  I  "11  keep  a  pike.  Say 
good-bye  to  your  father,  Samivel.     I  dewote  the  remainder  o'  my  days  to  a  pike.' 

This  threat  was  such  an  awful  one,  and  Mr.  Weller  besides  appearing  fully  resolved 
to  carry  it  into  execution,  seemed  so  deeply  mortified  by  Mr.  Pickwick's  refusal,  that 
that  gentleman,  after  a  short  reflection,  said — 

'  Well,  well,  Mr.  Weller,  I  will  keep  the  money.  I  can  do  more  good  with  it, 
perhaps,  than  you  can.' 

'  Just  the  wery  thing,  to  be  sure,*  said  Mr.  Weller,  brightening  up ;     o  course 

you  can,  sir.'  ,-,_.,, 

'  Say  no  more  about  it,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  locking  the  pocket-book  in  his  desk  ; 
'  I  am  heartily  obliged  to  you,  my  good  friend.  Now  sit  down  again.  I  want  to 
ask  your  advice.* 

The  internal  laughter  occasioned  by  the  criumphant  success  of  his  visit,  which 
had  convulsed  not  only  Mr.  Wellers  face,  but  his  arms,  legs,  and  body  also,  during 
the  locking  up  of  the  pocket-book,  suddenly  gave  place  to  the  most  dignified  gravity 
as  he  heard  these  words. 

'  Wait  outside  a  few  minutes,  Sam,  will  you  ?  '  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Sam  immediately  withdrew. 

Mr.  Weller  looked  uncommonly  wise  and  very  much  amazed,  when  Mr.  Pickwick 
opened  the  discourse  by  saying— 

'  You  are  not  an  advocate  for  matrimony,  I  think,  Mr.  Weller  ?  * 

Mr.  Weller  shook  his  head.  He  was  wholly  <jnable  to  speak  ;  vague  thoughU 
of  some  wicked  widow  having  been  successful  in  her  designs  on  Mr.  Pickwick  choked 
his  utterance. 

'  Did  you  happen  to  see  a  young  girl  downstairs  when  you  came  in  just  now  with 

your  son  ?  *  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Yes.      I  see  a  young  gal,'  replied  Mr.  Weller,  shortly. 

'  What  did  you  think  of  her,  now  ?     Candidly,  Mr.  Weller,  what  did  you  think 

of  her  ? '  "  . 

'  I  thought  she  wos  wery  plump,  and  veil  made,'  said  Mr.  Wel'er,  with  a  critical 

air. 

'  So  she  is,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  '  so  she  is.     What  did  you  think  of  her  manners, 

from  what  you  saw  of  her  ?  * 

*  Wery  pleasant,'  rejoined  Mr.  Weller.      '  Wery  pleasant  and  comfomiable. 

The  precise  meaning  which  Mr.  Weller  attached  to  this  last-mentioned  adjective 
did  not  appear ;  but,  as  it  was  evident  from  the  tone  in  which  he  used  it  that  it  was 
a  favourable  expression,  Mr.  tickwick  was  as  well  satisfied  as  if  he  had  been  thoroughly 
enlightened  on  the  subject. 

'  I  take  a  great  interest  in  her,  Mr.  Weller,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Mr.  Weller  coughed. 

'  I  mean  an  interest  in  her  doing  well,'  resumed  Mr.  Pickwick ;  '  a  desire  that 
she  mav  be  comfortable  and  prosperous.     You  understand  ? ' 

*  Wery  cleariy,'  replied  Mr.  Weller,  who  understood  nothing  yet. 

'  That  young  person,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick, '  is  attached  to  your  son.* 
'  To  Sunivel  Veller !  *  exclaimed  the  parent. 
'  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
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'  It 's  nat'ral,'  laid  Mr.  Weller.  alter  some  consideration.  '  nat'ral.  hut  rayther 
alarmin'.     Sammy  must  be  careful.' 

'  How  do  you  mean  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Wery  careful  that  he  don't  say  nothin'  to  her.'  responded  Mr.  Well?r.  '  Wcry 
careful  that  he  ain't  led  avay,  in  a  innocent  moment,  to  say  nnythink  as  may  lead  to 
a  conwiction  for  breach.  You  're  never  safe  vith  'em.  Mr.  Pickwick,  vcn  they  vunce 
has  designs  on  you ;  there  's  no  knowin'  vere  to  have  "em  ;  and  vile  you  're  a  c«ii- 
sidering  of  it,  they  have  you.  I  wos  married  fust,  that  vay  myself,  sir,  and  Sammy 
wos  the  consekens  o'  the  roanoover.' 

'  You  give  nie  no  great  eiicouragentent  to  conclude  what  I  have  to  say,"  obscrxcd 
Mr.  Pickwick, '  but  I  had  better  do  so  at  once.  This  young  person  is  not  only  attached 
to  your  son,  Mr.  Weller,  but  your  son  is  attached  to  her.' 

'  Veil,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  '  this  here  "s  a  pretty  sort  o'  thing  to  com^  to  a  father's 
ears,  this  is  ! ' 

*  I  have  observed  them  on  several  occasions,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  making  no 
comment  on  Mr.  Weller's  last  remark  ;  '  and  entertain  no  doubt  at  all  about  it.  Sup- 
posing I  were  desirous  of  establishing  them  comfortably  as  man  and  wife  in  some 
little  business  or  situation,  where  they  might  hope  to  obtain  a  decent  living,  what 
should  you  think  of  it,  Mr.  Weller  ?  ' 

At  first,  Mr.  Weller  received,  wit'  tv  fn  ■  s.  a  proposition  involving  the  marriuge 
of  anybody  in  whom  he  took  an  intci.  s  Mr.  Pickwick  argued  the  point  with 

him,  and  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  thai  not  a  w  idow,  he  gradually  liecanie 

more  tractable.  Mr.  Pickwick  had  great  iiumh  nee  over  him,  and  he  had  been  much 
struck  with  Marj's  appearance ;  having,  in  fact.  Iiestowed  several  ver>'  unfather!> 
winks  upon  her  already.  At  length  he  said  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  oppiitie 
Mr.  Pickwick's  inclination,  and  that  he  would  be  very  happy  to  yield  to  his  advice  ; 
upon  which.  Mr.  Pickwick  joyfully  took  him  at  his  word,  and  ciiWed  .Sam  back 
into  the  room. 

*  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  clearing  his  throat.  "  your  father  and  I  have  been 
having  some  conversation  about  you.' 

'  About  you,  Samivel,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  patronising  and  impressive  voice. 

'  I  am  not  so  blind,  Sam,  as  not  to  have  seen,  a  long  time  since,  that  you  entertain 
something  more  than  a  friendly  feeling  towards  Mrs.  Winkles  maid.'  said  Mr.  Pickwkk. 

'  You  hear  this,  Samivel  ?  '  said  Mr.  Weller  in  the  same  judicial  form  of  speech 
as  before. 

'  I  hope,  sir,'  said  Sam.  addressing  his  master :  "  I  hope  there  's  no  harm  in 
a  young  man  takin'  notice  of  u  young  'ooman  as  is  undeniably  good-looking  and 
well-conducted.' 

'  Certainly  not,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  Not  by  no  means,'  acquiesced  Mr.  Weller,  affably  but  mafpsterially. 

'  So  far  from  thinking  there  is  anything  wrong,  in  conduct  so  natural,'  r^siuncd 
Mr.  Pickwick,  '  it  is  my  wish  to  assist  and  promote  your  wishes  in  this  resix-ct.  With 
this  view,  I  have  had  a  little  conversation  with  your  father ;  and  (induig  that  he  is 
of  my  opinion^ * 

'  The  lady  not  bcin'  a  widder,'  interposed  Mr.  Weller  in  explanation. 

'  The  lady  not  being  a  widow,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  smiling.  '  I  wisit  to  free  you 
fi-om  the  restraint  which  your  present  position  imposes  upon  you,  and  to  mark  my 
sense  of  your  fidelity  and  many  excellent  qualities,  by  enabling  you  to  marry  this 
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g,,  I  at  once,  and  to  earn  an  independent  livelihood  for  yoiiwelf  and  family.  I  shall 
be  proud.  Sam.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  whose  voice  had  faltered  a  little  hitherto,  but 
now  resumed  its  customary  tone.  '  proud  and  happy  to  make  your  future  prospects 
in  life  my  gratefu' and  peculiar  care.' 

There  was  i  profound  silence  for  a  short  time,  and  then  Sam  said,  m  a  low  husky 
sort  of  vojce,  but  firmly  withal— 

'  I  'm  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  goodness,  sir.  as  is  only  like  yourself ; 

but  it  can't  be  done.' 

'  Cant  be  done  ! '  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick  in  astonishment. 

•  Samivel ! '  said  Mr.  Weller,  with  dignity.  ,     .         . 

'  I  say  it  cant  be  done.'  repeated  Sam  in  a  louder  key.      '  Wot  s  to  become  of 

you.  sir  ? '  ,  »  •     j 

'  My  good  feUow,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  the  recent  changes  among  my  friends 

will  alter  my  mo*:  of  life  in  future,  entirely  ;   besides,  I  am  growing  older,  and  want 

repose  and  quiet.      My  rambles,  Sam,  are  over.' 

'  How  do  I  know  that  'ere.  sir  ?  '   argued  Sam.      '  You  think  so  now  !     S  pose 

you  wos  to  change  vour  mind,  vich  is  not  unlikely,  for  you  ve  the  spirit  o'  five-and- 

twenty  in  you  stiU.what  'ud  become  on  you  vithout  me  ?      It  cant  be  done,  sir,  it 

can't  be  done.'  .....,.,„  •     i 

'  Wery  good,  Samivel,  there  s  a  good  deal  in  that,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  encouragingly. 
'  I  speak  after  long  deliberation,  Sam,  and  with  the  certainty  that  I  shall  keep 
my  word.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  shaking  his  head.     *  New  scenes  have  closed  upon  me  ; 
my  rambles  are  at  an  end.' 

'  Wery  good.'  rejoined  Sam.  '  Then,  that 's  the  wery  best  reason  wy  you  should 
alvays  have  somebody  by  you  as  understands  you.  to  keep  you  up  and  make  you 
comfortable.  If  you  vant  a  more  polished  sort  o*  feller,  veil  and  good,  have  hun ; 
but  vages  or  no  vages,  notice  or  no  notice,  board  or  nor  board,  lodgin'  or  no  lodgin  , 
Sam  Veller,  as  you  took  from  the  old  inn  in  the  Borough,  sticks  by  you,  come  what 
come  may  ;    and  let  ev'rythin'  and  ev'rybody  do  their  wery  fiercest,  nothin'  shall 

ever  perwent  it ! '  .       .  ,  ^         ^-        -.u      u 

At  the  close  of  this  declaration,  which  Sam  made  with  great  emotion,  the  elder 

Mr.  Weller  rose  from  his  chr.ir,  and.  forgetting  all  considerations  of  time,  place,  or 

propriety,  waved  his  hat  above  his  head,  and  gave  three  vehement  cheers. 

'  My  good  fellow,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  Mr.  Weller  had   sat  down  again, 

rather  abashed   at   his    own  enthusiasm,  '  you  are  bound  to  consider  the  young 

woman  also.'  , ,  . ,       .  i. 

'  I  do  consider  the  young  'ooman,  sir.'  said  Sam.  I  have  considered  the  young 
•ooman.  I  've  spoken  to  her.  I  "ve  told  her  how  I  'm  sitivated  ;  she 's  ready  to 
vait  till  I  *m  ready,  and  I  believe  she  viU.  If  she  don't,  she  's  not  the  young  'ooman 
I  take  her  for,  and  I  give  her  up  vith  readiness.  You  've  know'd  me  afore,  sur.  My 
mind 's  made  up,  and  nothin"  can  ever  alter  it.' 

Who  could  combat  this  resolution  ?  Not  Mr.  Pickwick.  He  derived,  at  that 
moment,  more  pride  and  luxury  of  feeling  from  the  disinterested  attachment  of  his 
Immble  friends,  than  ten  thousand  protestations  from  the  greatest  men  living  could 
have  awakened  in  his  heart. 

WhUe  this  conversation  was  passing  in  Mr.  Pickwick  s  room,  a  httle  old  gentle- 
man in  H  suit  of  snuff-coloured  clothes,  followed  by  a  porter  carrying  a  small  port- 
mauteau,  presented  himself  below  ;   and  after  securing  a  bed  for  the  mght,  mqrnrcd 
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of  the  waiter  whether  one  Mrs.  Winkle  was  staying  thtrr.  to  which  i|ucstion  the 
waiter,  of  coune,  reaponded  in  the  ailimmtive. 

'  Is  she  alone  ? '  inquired  the  little  old  gcntlenmn. 

•  I  believe  she  is,  sir,'  replied  the  waiter  ;  •  1  tan  call  tier  own  maid.  sir.  if  \on ' 

'  No,  I  don't  want  her.'  said  the  old  jjentlenian  <|inikl> .      *  Show  n»e  to  her  room 

without  announcing  nie.' 

'Eh,  sir  ?  '  said  the  waiter. 

•  Arc  you  deaf  ?  '  inquired  the  little  old  gentleman. 

■  No,  sir.' 

•  Then  listen,  if  you  please.      Can  you  hear  nie  now  Y  ' 

■  Yes,  sir.' 

•  That  's  well.      Show  me  to  Mrs.  Winkle's  nnmi,  without  announcing  nie.' 

As  the  little  old  gentleman  uttered  this  command,  he  slipixxl  five  shillings  into 
the  waiter's  hand,  and  looked  steadily  at  him. 

•  Really,  sir,'  said  the  waiter,  '  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether ' 

•  Ah  !  you  'II  do  it,  I  see,'  said  the  little  old  gentleman.  *  You  had  letter  do 
it  at  once.      It  will  save  time.' 

There  was  something  so  very  cool  and  collected  in  the  gentleman's  manner, 
that  the  waiter  put  the  five  shillings  in  his  jjocket.  and  led  him  upstairs  without 
another  word. 

•  This  is  the  room,  is  it  ?  "  said  the  gentleman.      '  You  may  go.' 

The  waiter  complied,  wondering  much  who  the  gentleman  could  l>c.  and  what 
he  wanted  ;  the  little  old  gentleman,  waiting  till  he  was  out  of  sight,  tapped  at 
the  door. 

'  Come  in,'  said  Arabella. 

'  Um,  a  pretty  voice  at  any  rate.'  murmured  the  little  old  gentleman  ;  '  but  that  s 
nothing.'  As  he  said  this,  he  opened  the  door  and  walked  in.  Araljella,  who  was 
sitting  at  work,  rose  on  beholding  a  stranger— a  little  confused— but  by  no  means 
ungracefully  so. 

•  Pray  don't  rise,  ma'am,'  said  the  unknown,  waiking  in,  and  closing  the  door 
.    L-r  him.      *  Mrs.  Winkle,  I  believe  ?  ' 

Arabella  inclined  her  head. 

'  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Winkle,  who  married  the  son  of  the  old  man  at  Birmingham  t ' 
said  the  stranger,  eyeing  Arabella  with  visible  curiosity. 

Again,  Arabella  inclined  her  head,  and  looked  uneasily  around,  as  if  uncertain 
whether  to  call  for  assistance. 

•  I  surprise  you,  I  see,  ma'am,'  said  the  old  gentleman. 

'  Rather,  I  confess,'  replied  Arabella,  wondering  more  and  more. 

'  I  'II  take  a  chair,  if  you  'II  allow  me.  ma'am,'  said  the  stranger. 

He  took  one;  and  drawing  a  spectacle-case  from  his  pocket,  leisurel.\  pulled 
out  a  pair  of  spectacles,  which  he  adjusted  on  his  nos> 

'  You  don't  know  nie,  ma'am  ? '  he  said,  looking  so  intently  at  Arabella  that 
she  began  to  feel  alarmed. 

'  No,  sir,'  she  repiied  timidly. 

'  No,'  said  the  gentleman,  nursing  his  left  leg ;  •  I  don't  know  how  you  should. 
You  know  my  name,  though,  ma'am  ? ' 

'  Do  I  ?  •  said  .^Vrabella,  trembling,  though  she  scarcely  knew  why.  '  May  I 
ask  what  it  is  ?  ' 
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'  PrcMntly.  ma'am,  piwently."  said  the  itranRer.  not  having  yet  removed  his 
eyet  from  her  countenance.     '  You  have  been  recentlj  married,  ma'am  T  * 

'  I  have,'  replied  Arabella,  in  a  tcarcely  audible  tone,  laying  atide  her  work,  and 
becoming  greatly  aRitated  as  a  thought,  that  had  occurred  to  her  before,  itruck  more 

forcibly  upon  her  mind. 

'  Without  having  represented  to  your  husband  the  propriety  of  flnrt  consultmg 
his  father,  oa  whom  he  is  dependent.  I  think  T '  said  the  stranger. 

Arabella  applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

'  Without  an  endenvoui.  fven  to  ascerUin,  by  some  indirect  appeal,  what  were 
the  old  man's  sentiments  on  a  point  in  wi.sch  he  would  naturally  feel  much  interested  ?  ' 

said  the  stranger. 

'  I  cannot  deny  it,  sir.'  said  Arabella. 

'  And  without  having  sufBcient  property  of  your  own  to  afford  your  husband 
anv  permanent  assistance  in  exchange  for  the  worldly  advantages  which  you  knew 
he' would  have  gained  if  he  had  married  agreeahlj  to  his  father's  wishes  ?'  said  the 
old  gentleman.  'This  is  what  boys  and  girls  call  dismterested  affection,  till 
they  have  lioys  and  girls  of  their  own,  and  then  they  see  it  in  a  rougher  and  ver>' 

different  light ! ' 

Arabella's  tears  flowed  fast,  as  she  pleaded  in  extenuation  that  she  was  young 
and  inexperienced ;  that  her  attachment  had  alone  induced  her  to  take  the  step  to 
which  she  had  resorted  ;  and  that  she  had  been  deprived  of  the  counsel  and  guidance 
of  her  parents  almost  from  infancy. 

'  It  was  wrong,'  said  the  old  gentleman  in  a  milder  tone,  '  very  wrong.  It  was 
foolish,  romantic,  unbusiness-like.' 

'  It  was  my  fault ;  all  my  fault,  sir.'  replied  poor  Aiabella,  weepmg. 

'  Nonsense.'  said  the  old  gentleman  ;  '  it  was  not  your  fault  he  fell  in  love  with 
you.  I  suppose  ?  Yes.  it  was,  though,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  looking  rather  slyly 
at  Arabella.      *  It  was  your  fault.      He  couldn't  help  it.' 

This  little  compliment,  or  the  little  gentleman's  odd  way  of  paying  it,  or  his  altered 
manner— so  much  kinder  than  it  was  at  flrst-or  all  three  together,  forced  a  smile 
from  Arabella  in  the  midst  of  her  tears. 

'  Where  's  your  husband  ? '  inquired  the  old  gentleman,  abruptly  ;  stopping 
a  smile  which  was  just  coming  over  his  own  face. 

'  I  expect  him  everv  instant,  sir.'  Wid  Arabella.  '  I  persuaded  him  to  teke  a 
walk  this  morning.     He  is  verj-  lov  and  wretched   it  not  having  heard  from  his 

father."  ■  .     , . 

'  Low,  is  he  ?  '  said  the  old  gentlenuui.      '  Serve  him  ri^t  I 

♦  He  feels  it  on  mv  account,  I  an.  afraid,'  said  ArabelU ;  '  and  indeed,  sir,  I  feel 
it  deeply  on  his.      I  have  been  the  sole  mear.s  of  bringing  him  to  his  present  condition. 

'  Don't  mind  it  on  his  account,  my  dear,*  said  the  old  gentleman.  '  It  serves 
him  right.     I  am  glad  of  it— actually  glad  of  it,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.' 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  the  eld  gentleman's  lipe.  when  footsteps  wen- 
heard  ascending  the  stairs,  which  he  and  Arabella  seemed  both  to  recognise  at  the  same 
moment.  The  little  gentleman  turned  pale,  and  making  a  strong  effort  to  appear 
composed,  stood  up,  at  Mr.  Winkle  entered  the  room. 

'  Father  ! '  cried  Mr.  Winkle,  recoiling  in  amaiement. 

*  Yes,  sir,'  replied  the  little  old  gentlemMi.  '  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  got  to 
say  to  me  ?  ' 
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Mr.  Winkle  rcmaittetl  silent. 

'  You  are  ashamed  u!  yourself,  I  hope,  sir  .' '  s»\d  the  old  KcntKnian. 

.Still  Mr.  Winkle  said  nothing. 

'  Are  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  sir,  or  are  you  not  t '  iuqunvd  tlic  old  p-nl  It-man. 

'  No,  sir,"  repliid  Mr.  Winkle,  drawing'  .Vralx-Mii's  arm  through  his.  I  uni  not 
ashamed  of  myself,  or  of  my  wife  either. 

'  Upon  my  woid  I  '  cried  the  old  gentleman,  ironieally. 

•  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  d.>nc  anything  whuh  has  less«Mied  your  afftition  for 
me,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Winkle  ;  '  hut  I  will  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  have  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  having  this  lady  for  my  wife,  nor  you  of  having  her  for  a  dauyliler.' 

"Give  me  your  han.i,  Nat,'  said  the  old  gentleman  in  an  altered  voiec.  '  Kiss 
me,  my  love.      You  are  a  very  eharming  little  daughler-in-law  after  all." 

In  a  few  minutes'  time  .Mr.  Winkle  went  m  seureh  of  Mr.  I'lek'viek,  and  retiirnm« 
with  that  gentleman,  presented  him  to  his  father,  whereupon  they  sln«>k  hands  for 
five  minutes  nicessantly. 

'Mr  I'ickwick,  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  all  your  kin<liu'ss  to  my  son.'  sjiid 
old  Mr.  Winkle,  in  a  liluff  straightforward  way.  '  I  am  a  hasty  feMow,  and  when  I 
8,iw  you  last,  I  was  vexed  and  takeit  hy  surjirise.  I  have  jiidgetl  for  myself  now, 
und  am  more  than  satislied.      .Shall  I  make  any  more  apologies.  Mr.  I'iekwiek  .' ' 

'  Not  one,'  replied  that  gentlem-.in.  "  You  have  tlone  the  only  thing  wanting 
to  complete  my  happiness.' 

Hereupon,  then*  was  another  shaking  of  hands  for  live  minutes  longer,  aeeoni- 
panied  by  a  great  number  t)f  eomplnnentary  sfH-eches,  which,  besides  l«'ing  eoinpli- 
nientory,  had  the  additional  and  very  novel  recommendation  of  l)eing  sineere. 

Sam  had  dutifully  seen  his  father  to  the  Bel'e  Sauvagc,  when,  on  returning,  he 
encountered  the  fat  lM>y  in  the  court,  who  had  l)een  charged  with  the  delivers  t»f  a 
note  from  Emi'y  Wardle. 

■  I  say,'  said  Joe.  who  was  unusually  lo<juacious,  "  what  a  pretty  girl  Mary  is, 
isn't  she  'i      I  am  .«"  fond  of  her,  I  am  !  ' 

Mr.  Wcller  made  no  verbal  remark  in  reply  ;  bni  eyeing  the  fat  lM»y  for  a  moment. 
(|uite  transfixed  at  his  presumption,  le<l  him  by  the  collar  to  the  corner,  and  diMiiissed 
him  with  a  harmless  but  ceremonious  kick.      Aftci  which,  he  walked  home,  whistling. 
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Foil  a  whole  week  after  the  happ_\  arrival  of  Mr.  Winkk-  from  H'riiiiiigha.ii, 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller  were  from  home  all  »luy  I0114!,  oiil\  return- 
ing just  in  time  for  dinner,  aiiti  then  wearing  an  air  of  m\  ster\  and 
importance  fjuite  foreign  to  their  nati.res.  It  was  evident  that  v«r\ 
grave  and  eventful  proeeetlings  were  on  fo<it  ;  but  various  ^urlllise^  were  atloat. 
rcspjcfi.ig  their  precise  character.  .Some  (among  whom  was  .Mr.  Tii|inian)  w.re 
disposed  to  think  that  -Mr.  Pickwick  eonteinplatetl  a  matrimonial  allianif  ;    but  tins 
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idea  the  ladies  most  strenuously  repudiated.  Otliirs,  rather  inelined  to  the  })elief 
that  he  had  projected  some  distant  tour,  and  was  at  preM-nt  occupied  in  effecting 
the  preliminary  arrangement!! ;  hut  this  ugain  was  st4>utly  denied  by  Sam  himself, 
who  had  unc(iuiv(Kally  stated  when  on>ss-exainin( (I  liy  Mary  that  no  new  joumevs 
were  to  he  umlertaken.  At  length,  when  the  hniins  of  the  whole  party  had  l)ccn 
racked  for  s-'x  long  days,  by  unavailing  si)c<ulation.  it  was  unanimously  resolvwl  that 
Mr.  Pickwick  should  l>e  calle<l  up<jn  to  explain  his  conduct,  and  to  state  distinctly 
why  he  had  thus  absented  hiimtelf  from  the  society  of  his  admiring  friends. 

With  this  view.  Mi.  Wiirdlc  invited  the  ull  circle  to  dinner  at  the  Adelphi ;  and, 
the  decanters  having  l»cen  twice  s'^nt  round,  o|»ene<l  the  business. 

•  We  are  ail  anxious  to  know,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  what  we  have  done  to 
offend  >  ou.  and  to  induce  you  to  desert  us  and  devote  yourself  to  these  solitary  walks.' 

■  Are  you  1 '  saiil  Mr.  Pickwick.  '  It  is  singidar  enough  that  I  ha«i  intendcil  to 
volunteer  a  full  explanation  this  very  day  ;  so,  if  you  will  give  me  another  glass  of 
wine,  I  will  satisfy  your  curiosity.' 

The  decanters  passed  from  hand  to  hand  with  unwonutl  briskness,  and  Mr. 
Pickwick  looking  round  on  the  faces  of  his  Iri^^nds,  with  a  cheerful  smile,  proceedeil 

•  All  the  changes  that  have  taken  phu-e  among  us,'  said  Mr.  i'ickwicl:,  "  I  mean 
the  iiiarriage  that  has  taken  place,  and  the  mar-iage  that  will  take  placrv  with  the 
changes  the>  involve,  rendcretl  it  necessary  for  nit  to  think,  soberly  and  at  once,  ui>on 
my  future  plans.  I  determined  on  retiring  to  some  <piiet  pretty  neigh bourh.iod  in 
the  vicinity  of  London  ;  I  saw  a  house  which  .'xactly  suitett  my  fanc\  ;  I  have  taken 
it  and  furnished  it.  It  is  fully  prepared  for  my  reception,  and  I  intend  entering  upon 
it  at  once,  trusting  that  I  may  yet  live  to  spend  many  quiet  years  in  peaceful  retire- 
ment, cheeretl  through  life  by  the  society  of  my  friends,  and  followe<l  in  death  by 
their  affect')natc  lemembrance.' 

Hen  Mr.  Pickwick  paused,  and  a  low  murmur  ran  round  the  table. 

'  The  house  I  have  taken,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  is  at  Dulwich.  It  has  a  large 
garlen,  and  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  pleasant  spots  near  London.  It  has  been 
fitted  up  with  every  attention  to  substantial  comfort  ;  perhaps  a  little  elegance  liesides  ; 
but  of  that  \o>i  shni!  ju>ige  fo^-  yourselves.  Sam  accompanies  me  there.  I  have 
engaged,  on  Perker's  re  presentation,  a  housekeeper-  a  very  old  one — and  such  other 
servants  as  she  think.s  I  shall  nH|uirc.  I  pro|M)sc  to  consevrate  this  little  retreat, 
by  having  a  ceremony  in  which  I  take  a  great  interest,  performed  there.  I  wish,  if 
my  friend  Waidle  entertains  no  objection,  thtt  his  daughter  .should  lie  married  from 
my  new  house,  on  the  day  I  take  jjossession  of  it.  Tlic  happiness  of  young  people." 
said  -Mr.  Pickwick,  a  little  moved.  '  has  ever  lieen  the  chief  pleasure  of  my  life.  It 
will  warm  my  heart  to  witness  the  happiness  of  those  friends  who  are  dearest  to  me. 
Iicneath  my  own  roof." 

Mr.  Pickwick  paused  again  :   Emily  and  Araliella  soblted  audibly. 

'  I  have  communicated.  iKith  personally  and  by  letter,  with  tiie  club.'  resunietf 
•Mr.  Pickwick.  •  acquainting  them  with  my  intention.  During  our  long  absence,  it 
iiad  sufferetl  much  from  internal  dissensions  :  and  the  withdrawal  of  m\  name,  coupled 
with  this  and  other  circunistanees.  has  <x-«a8ioned  its  dissolution.  The  Pickwick 
riub  exists  no  longer. 

•  1  shall  never  regret,'  s»id  Mr.  Pickwick  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  shall  never  regret 
having  »!cvote<l  the  greater  pn'l  of  tw«i  years  to  mixing  with  'ifferent  varieties  ami 
shades  of  human  character  :    frivolous  as  sny  pursuit  of  novelt)  may  have  appeared 
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to  ninny.  Nearly  tlic  \\h<il«-  of  ni\  previous  Ii(<-  liaviiit;  Utii  .Itvutnl  t..  I.umii.  ss 
and  th«-  ))urtiiit  of  wraith,  ininuroiis  s<tii.  s  <.f  wlm-h  I  hjul  no  |ir.M,,Ms  con,-.  |.tM.ii 
have  aauncd  ii|M>n  mo -I  :-.o|h-  to  Ihc  (•nlarLMiiiint  of  in>  tniiul.  aixi  lli.-  nni.r  .\.  m.  nt 
of  my  iltKlfrstaiuliiiK.  If  I  have  iloiit'  i>iil  htOr  i;o.mI.  I  triiNt  I  haxr  iImik  |,^s  hMiin. 
aiid  that  none  of  my  advtiifiircs  will  \»-  <.fli«r  than  ;i  M.iinf  ..f  Miiinsni;.'  mii.I  |il,:is;int 
N-pollwtion  to  me  in  the  ilcehnc  of  hlV.      (^ixl  l)lrs>  \„u  all  !  ' 

With  these  words.  Mr.  Tukwiek  tilled  and  draincl  a  l.uni|M  r  with  a  Ir.iMl.Jmt; 

hand,  and  his  eyes  nioiNtenvd  as  his  friends  rose  with  •  aeeord.  and  jiN  .ly.d  Imn 

from  their  hearts. 

There  were  very  few  preparatorx  arranyeriieiils  to  !«•  i,,adi  lor  tin  ni:irriai;<  .,f 
Mr.  .Sno<lf;rnss.  As  he  had  neither  fallier  nor  iMothir.  and  had  l.,eii  in  liis  iiiiiioritv 
a  waril  of  .Mr.  I'iekwieks,  that  «entlenian  was  p<ifeell>  well  ar<|iiaiiil<  d  with  Ins 
possessions  and  pros|)ee|s.  His  aeeounl  of  l.i.th  was  .pnte  satisfaetor\  I..  Wanll 
-a.s  almost  an.\  other  aeeount  woulil  have  heeii.  for  tin  i:immI  i.I.I  y.  ntleman  «as  ..mi 
(lowiiiji  with  hilarity  and  kindness  -and  a  handsoin,  porttun  Imvius;  l.ren  l.estowed 
il|M>ii  Emily,  the  nmrria«e  was  fixed  to  taki'  plaer  on  Ih.  I..uilli  d  iv  from  thai  time  : 
the  suddenness  of  whieh  |ireparati4.ns  rediicid  three  dr<  ssiii.ik<  is  and  a  taili.r  t..  II,. 
e.xtrenie  verjfe  of  insanity. 

Getting  }K)st-horses  to  the  earriafe.  old  Wardle  start,  d  off.  n< At  .hu.  to  l.rinir 
his  mother  up  to  t.iwii.  ConimiinieatinK  his  mtelli>;eiie.>  to  the  olil  la.h  with  iharai- 
teristic  iivpctuosity.  she  instantly  fainted  away  :  hut  l>«in>«  promptK  n  vim.I.  ..nlirc.l 
the  hnn-nded  silk  jfown  to  U-  jiaeked  up  forthwith,  and  pr.H.ede.l  to  i.lat.'  s,,me 
eircumstances  of  a  similar  nature  attendinu  tl>«'  marriage  ..f  tin-  « IdesI  .laiiyht.  r  of 
Lady  TolliiiiKlower,  deeeasid.  whieh  .H-eiipieil  three  hours  in  the  iiiital.  aii.l  were 
not  half  finished  at  last, 

-Mrs.  Trundle  had  to  l.e  inf.<rmed  of  all  the  ninfht\  (inparal  i..iin  that  «.!.  makiiii; 
in  L<aidon.  unci  lieiiijt  in  a  delicate  state  ..f  health  was  mf..rii).<l  thereof  tlii.,i,yii 
Mr.  Trundle.  I<st  the  news  should  l.e  I.hi  tiiueh  f.ir  her;  Imt  it  was  not  I.m.  niiieli  for 
her.  inasmueh  us  she  ut  onee  wrote  off  to  .Mun>ihl..ii.  to  orilir  a  n.  w  eai.  ami  a  Ma<k 
Rutiii  nown.  and  moreover  a \ owed  her  determination  of  heinj;  pr.  sen)  at  the  .•.  r.iii..n\. 
Hereu|M)n.  .Mr.  Trundle  ealled  in  the  d.Kl.ir.  and  the  d«K-tor  said  .Mrs.  Triiiiille  outfit 
to  know  iK'st  how  she  felt  hers«lf.  to  whieh  Mrs.  Tnindli  riplad  that  she  f.  it  h<  iM-lf 
ipiite  e<iiial  to  if.  and  that  she  had  made  up  h«  r  iiiiii.l  to  y..  ;  ii|hiii  win.  h  Ih.  .lo<  ti>r. 
who  WHS  i<   wise  and  diseixl  .l<,<l..r.  and  kne«    \Nliat   was  cihhI  f..r  liiiiis.  If  i,s  well  as 

for  other  |Hiiple,  sanl   that   p.  rliai>s   ;f   Mrs.  Trundle  sf..ppeil  at  h sh.    iniyhl    hurl 

herself  more  by  frettinj.'.  than  h\  liiiiij;.  so  |k  rhaps  she  had  Ixlttr  t'.i  Ami  she 
dill  «<>:  the  doetor  with  tin  it  ,itt.  iiln.ii  s. mhiii;  in  half  a  <h./.  ii  of  ine.lii  in.  Ii.  I  <■ 
drunk  upon  the  road. 

Ill  a<l.lit,.>ii  li'  these  |M.inls  ..I  distiaeli..n.  W.ir.lle  was  tiitnisted  wilh  Ihi.  sma  I 
letters  to  luo  sni.iil  \ouiiy  la.li.s  wh.i  wer>  to  ait  iis  hri.h  sm.ii.ls  ;  i.p.  n  tl,.  r.iiipt 
of  which,  the  two  \oumi;  ladu  s  wt  re  ilrivi  ii  to  despair  li\  ha\  mi>  m.  tlmi;;-  i.a.l 
for  so  important  an  oeeasimi.  and  no  finie  to  make  them  in  a  eiiiiiinstaiirt  uhiii. 
appeared  to  aff.ml  the  two  wortliv  papas  of  I  he  two  small  \ouni:  l;ah.s  r.ill..  i  a  f.i  Imu 
of  salisfaetion  than  otherwisi-.  Il..«.  \.  r.  ..M  froeks  were  trimnn.l.  aii.i  i..  w  h.,hiii  is 
made,  and  the  MMiiif;  la.|ie>  liMiked  as  well  as  eoiild  piissili|\  haM  Liin  .\pi.ti.l  .,f 
them.       And  as  they  eried   at   the  siiliMipient    eeremony    in   the   pn.pi  i    •.la. is,   ,in<l 

txinliled   at    llie   ri«lit     times,   th.  >    acpiitt.  i|   themsehis    1..    III.    a.ln.n.l f    ;i!l 

iM-holders. 
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How  the  two  poor  relatiom.  ever  reached  London -whether  they  walked,  or  got 
behind  coaches,  or  procured  Hft8  in  waggons,  or  carried  each  «ther  by  tums-.s 
nnce.  .ain  ;  hut  there  thev  were,  l^fore  VVardle  :  and  the  very  first  people  that  knocked 
at  the  door  of  Mr.  Pickwicks  house  on  the  bridal  morning  were  the  two  poor  relations, 
all  smiles  and  shirt  collar.  .   „ 

Thex  were  welcon.ed  heartily  though,  for  riches  or  poverty  had  no  mfluence  on 
Mr  Pickwick;  the  new  servants  were  all  alacrity  and  readiness  :  Sam  wM  m  a  most 
mirivalled  state  of  high  spirits  an.l  excitement:   Mary  was  glowing  with  bruuty  and 

""  Thtbridegroon.,  who  had  been  staying  at  the  house  for  two  ^^t^^^^^^^^^'^^' 
s.inie.1  forth  gallantly  to  Dulwich  Church  to  meet  th.^  bnde.  attended  by  Mr  Pick - 
w  "k  Ikr  Alln,  Bob  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Tupman  ;  with  Sam  Welerouts.de.  having 
Th  s  imttonhole  a  white  favour,  the  gift  of  his  lady  love,  and  clad  ma  new  and 
gorgeous  suit  of  liver>  invented  fo-  the  .HK-asion.  They  were  met  by  the  Waives. 
Ld  the  Winkles.  ««d  the  bride  and  bride««aids.  and  ^^e  Trundles ;  and  the  ce«- 
„.ony  having  \>een  performed,  the  coach.s  rattled  back  to  Mr.  P.ckw.ck  s  to  breakfast, 
where  little  Mr.  Perker  already  awaited  them. 

Here  all  the  light  clouds  of  the  more  solemn  part  of  the  proceedmgs  passed  awa>  . 
every  face  shone  forth  joyously  ;  notlung  was  to  he  heard  but  congratu  at.ons  «.d 
commendations.  Everything  was  so  beautiful !  ^hc  lawn  m  front^  the  ».^n 
iK^hind.  the  miniature  conservatory,  the  dining-room,  the  drawmg-room.  the  bed 
rooms,  the  s.noking-room,  and  alH.ve  all  the  study  w,th  '» V'"*"Tk  ?trrehti"l 
and  .Kid  cabinets,  and  queer  tables,  an.l  lKK,ks  out  of  number,  with  *  »"««  «=he«Ju^ 
win.l<.w  opening  u,K,n  a  pleasant  lawn  and  commanding  a  pretty  landscape,  dotted 
rj  md  tTeretit'h  little  houses  almost  hidden  by  the  trees  ;  and  then  the  curtains^ 
aiul  the  carpets,  and  the  chairs,  and  the  sofas  !  Everything  was  so  beaut,  ul.  so 
c'mpalt.  JTuci,  and  m  such  exquisite  taste,  said  ever>-l>ody.  that  there  really  was 
no  dccKlmg  what  to  admire  most. 

\nd  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  stood  Mr.  Pickwick,  his  countenance  I'ghted  up  with 
smiles  which  the  heart  of  no  man.  woman,  or  chiUI.  could  resist :  himself  the  happiest 
of  the  group :  shaking  hands,  over  and  over  again  with  the  s.ime  people,  and  when 
his  own  hands  were  not  so  employed,  rubbing  then,  with  pleasure  :  tummg  round 
in  a  difterct  direction  at  every  fresh  expression  of  gratification  or  curiosity,  and 
insn.rinir  everybody  with  his  looks  of  gladness  and  delight. 

'  SlSikfast  is  announced.  Mr.  Pickwick  leads  the  old  lady  who  has  b«*n  very 
elo*iuent  on  the  subject  of  Lady  Tollimglower)  to  the  top  of  a  long  Uble  ;  Wardle 
taki.  the  l>ottom  ;  th.  friends  arrange  themselves  on  either  side  ;  Sam  ta^e^  h .s 
sUtion  .behind  his  masters  chair;  the  laughter  and  talking  '^'^'l;  f.^'^'^^ 
having  said  grace,  j.auses  for  an  instant,  and  looks  round  him.  As  he  does  so,  the 
tears  roll  down  his  cheeks,  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy.  ,„    ^f 

Let  us  leave  ..nr  old  frien.l  in  one  of  those  moments  of  unm.xed  happ.ness.  of 
which,  if  we  seek  then.,  there  are  ever  some,  to  cheer  our  transitory  cx.stence  liere^ 
Ther*  are  dark  shadows  ....  the  earth,  but  its  lights  are  stronger  m  the  contrast  Some 
men  like  bats  or  ..wis.  !,«-•  b.Her  eyes  for  the  darkness  than  for  the  light  VVt 
who  have  no  such  optical  jK.wers.  are  l.etter  pleased  to  take  our  last  parting  look  J.t 
the  visionary  companions  ..f  n.any  solitary  hours  when  the  bnef  sunshine  of  th. 
world  is  blazing  full  iip.>n  them. 

It  i.  th.-  fate  of  ..lost  ,„en  who  mingle  with  the  wori.l.  and  attam  even  the  prime 
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of  life,  to  iiiukc  many  real  friends,  and  lose  them  in  thi'  cinirHf  iif  nature.  It  is  the 
fate  of  all  authors  or  ohroniclers  to  create  imaginary  frieucis,  and  Ium-  them  in  the 
course  of  art.  Nor  is  this  the  full  extent  of  their  niisfortune>  ;  for  the>  are  ret|uir(-(l 
to  furnish  an  account  of  them  besides. 

In  compliance  with  this  custom  -ini(|nesli(inalily  a  had  one  ue  siilijoui  a  few 
biographical  words,  in  relation  to  the  party  at  Mr.  I'tekwirk's  assembled. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winkle,  hein^  ftilly  receivetl  nito  favour  by  the  old  ^'entleman. 
were  shortly  afterwards  installed  in  a  newly-built  house,  not  ha'f  a  mile  from  Mr. 
Pickwick's.  Mr.  Winkle,  l)ein>;  enga^jed  in  the  t  ity  as  a|;ent  or  town  <iiri'e>|Hindei)t 
of  his  father,  exchanjicd  his  old  costume  for  the  ordinary  dress  of  KiiKlisliiiieii,  and 
presented  all  the  external  appearnnee  of  a  eivilised  Christian  ever  afterwards. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snodgrass  settled  at  Din^ley  Deil,  where  they  (iiufhasM-d  and  eiilti- 
vated  a  small  farm,  more  foroccu]iation  than  profit.  Mr.  SiuxlKrass.  lieingoi-easionallv 
abstracted  and  melancholy,  is  to  iliis  day  reputed  a  );reat  \»h-'  anronghls  friends  and 
acquaintance,  although  we  do  luit  find  that  he  has  ever  unlten  any  tiling  to  encourage 
the  belief.  There  are  man\  celebrated  eharaeters.  literary,  philosoplneal.  and  other- 
wise, who  hold  a  high  reputation  on  a  similar  tenure. 

Mr.  Tupman,  when  his  friends  married,  and  Mr.  I'iekwiek  settled,  look  lod^Miigt 
at  Richmond,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  He  walks  eonstantlx  on  the  T<  rruce 
during  the  summer  months,  witli  a  youthful  and  jaunty  air  which  has  rendered  him 
the  admiration  of  the  numerous  elderly  ladies  of  siiif^le  eondition  who  reside  in  the 
vicinity.      He  has  never  proposed  again. 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  having  previously  passed  tlirmigh  the  liazctte.  pass<-d  over  t<» 
Bengal,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Beiijaiiiin  Allen  :  both  gentlemen  having  received 
surgicai  appointments  from  the  Kust  India  I'ompany.  They  each  had  tin  \ellow 
fever  fourteen  times,  and  then  resolvetl  to  try  a  little  abstinenee  :  since  whi<-b  period, 
they  have  been  doing  well. 

Mrs.  Bardell  let  lodgings  to  niaiiv  conversable  single  gentlemen,  with  great  profit, 
but  never  brought  any  inon-  actions  for  breach  of  promisi-  of  marriage.  Her  att.irneys, 
Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg,  continue  in  Imsmess,  from  which  the\  realise  a  large  income, 
and  in  which  they  are  universally  considered  atiioii;;  the  siiar|)est  of  the  shar)>. 

Sam  Weller  kept  his  word,  and  remained  uninarried  for  two  \ears.  The  old 
housekeeper  dying  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Mr.  I'iekwiek  promoted  Mar\  to  the  situa- 
tion on  condition  of  her  marr\  iiig  Mr.  Weller  at  <>ii<c.  which  she  did  without  a  iniirniiir. 
From  the  circumstance  of  two  stunly  little  boys  having  been  repeatedly  s«'eii  at  the 
gate  of  the  back  garden,  there  is  reason  to  siipju-'ie  that  .Sam  has  stuiie  family. 

The  elder  Mr.  Weller  drove  a  coach  for  twelve  months,  but  being  aillieted  uitli 
the  gout,  was  compelled  to  retire.  The  contents  of  the  (Hx-ket-lMxik  hati  iK'en  s« 
'■veil  invested  for  him,  however.  I>y  Mr.  I'iekwiek,  that  he  had  a  handsome  iii<le]M'iid- 
.-nee  to  retire  on,  upon  which  he  still  lives  at  an  excellent  ]>ublie-housc  near  >^li<M>ter's 
Hill,  where  he  is  (piite  reverenced  as  an  oraele  :  boantmg  very  much  of  his  iitimney 
with  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  retaining  a  most  unconquerable  aversion  to  widows. 

Mr.  Pickwick  himself  continued  to  reside  in  his  new  house,  eniplov  ing  his  leisure 
hours  in  arranging  the  memoranda  which  he  afterwards  prevnted  to  the  M'cn'tary 
of  the  once  famous  eliib,  or  in  hearing  Sam  Welii  i  read  aloiir!  with  such  remarks  as 
suggested  themselves  to  his  niind,  which  never  failed  to  afford  Mr.  I'iekwiek  great 
amusement.  He  was  much  troubled  at  first  by  the  numerous  applications  made 
to  him  by  Mr.  .Snodgrnss,  .Mr.  Winkle,  and  Mr.  Trimdle,  to  ad  as  giMlfatber  to  lh«'ir 
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uffspriii); ;  hut  he  has  l>ccuiiic  useii  to  it  nuw,  and  otliciutes  as  a  inntter  uf  course. 
Iff  never  hati  (x*casion  to  rejjret  liis  bounty  to  Mr.  Jingle  ;  for  lioth  that  person  and 
Joh  Trotter  l)ecanie,  in  time,  worthy  nieriihers  of  s«K'iety,  although  they  have  always 
sti'udily  ohjeeteil  t't  return  to  the  secnes  of  their  old  haunts  and  temptations.  Mr. 
I'iekwick  is  somewhat  iiiiinii  now  ;  hut  he  retains  all  hi^  farmer  juvenility  of  spirit, 
and  nuiy  still  lie  fretpiently  seen,  eonteriipljiting  the  pietures  in  the  Dulwieh  (iailery, 
or  enjoying  a  walk  ahout  th<'  pleasant  neighl)ourho<Hl  on  n  fir.e  day.  He  is  known 
l>y  all  the  p«K>r  jxm)]iI('  altout.  wh<i  never  fail  to  take  their  hats  off,  as  he  passes,  with 
great  resix-ct.  The  children  idolise  him,  and  so  indeed  docs  the  whole  neighliour- 
hood.  Every  year  lie  repairs  to  a  large  family  merry-making  at  Mr.  Wardle's  ;  on 
this,  as  on  all  other  oeeasions,  he  is  invariably  attended  by  the  faithful  .Sam,  lietween 
whom  and  lii>>  master  there  exists  a  steady  and  reciprocal  attaehment  which  nothing 
but  death  will  terminate. 
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THE    END 
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